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THE  PREFACE. 


1 HE  prefent  volume  is  intended  to  recommend  thofe  prin- 
ciples, and  praCVices,  which  avc  have  found  moll  fuccefsful,  in 
the  difeafes  which  molt  frequently  occur  in  confequence  of  a 
Avarm  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  ; whether  in  tropical 
climates,  or  in  the  Cummer,  and  autumn,  of  more  temperate 
latitudes.  For  although  we  ha\re  of  late  had  many  publicati- 
ons, on  lbme  of  the  lubjeCts  of  our  invefligations  ; hitherto, 
we  are  not  acquainted  Avith  any,  which  can  fupercede  the  uti- 
lity of  this.  We  have  endeavoured  to  collect  a knowledge  of 
the  caufes,  and  to  deteCt  the  external  l’ources  of  difeafes,  which 
are  derived  from  Avarm  climates,  local  fituations,  or  feafons 
of  the  year.  And  alfo  the  internal  Hates  of  the  body,  which 
predifpofe  fome  perfons,  more  than  others,  to  particular  af- 
fections. Flow  far  Ave  have  fucceeded,  mud  be  left  to  the  in- 
telligent, and  candid  part  of  mankind  to  determine.  But 
Ave  may  premife,  that  no  pains  or  labour,  have  been  fpared,  in 
order  to  render  it  ufeful.  And  Ave  believe  very  feAV  authors  of 
original  merit,  have  efcaped  our  perufal ; in  a courfe  of  about 
tAventy  years  of  {truly  and  practice  ; a large  proportion  of 
Avhich  Avas  parted  in  warm,  and  unhealthy  climates,  during  all 
of  Avhich  time  Ave  have  been  collecting  materials,  asAyill  appear 
by  a perufal  of  the  Avork — our  principal  aim  having  been  to 
render  it  interefting  to  fcience,  and  ufeful  to  mankind. 

We  have  therefore,  diverted  it  as  much  as  in  our  power,  of 
technical  terms  ; and  Avhere  they  Avere  unavoidable,  their  ex- 
planations have  been  generally  added  ; in  this  form,  Ave  hope 
that  it  will  be  more  generally  ufeful,  to  gentlemen  of  all  de- 
fcriptions,  and  efpecially  to  thofe  Avho  go  to  Avarm  climates, 
or  Avho  refide  in  the  country  ; for  as  the  fummer,  and  autum- 
nal difeafes  of  temperate  latitudes,  are  very  limilar  to  thofe 
of  Avarm  countries,  there  will  be  much  information  found 
here,  relpecting  them,  not  to  be  found  in  any  printed  Avork, 
hitherto  extant — fo  that  even  fhoulcl  Ave  fail  in  rendering  it 
entertaining,  Ave  are  confident  it  will  be  ufeful,  to  thofe  who 
may  pay  due  attention  to  the  perufal  of  it.  But  Ave  may  pre- 
mile,  that  a work  of  this  nature,  Avill  require  more  attention 
from  the  reader,  than  a hafty,  or  fuperficial  performance.  It 
is  not  intended  for  the  carping  critic,  Avho  only  read  to  find 
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out  defects  ; nor  for  the  fuperficial,  or  frivolous  ; but  for  the 
cultivators  of  experimental  fcience,  and  the  application  of  it 
to  practice — and  with  fuch  we  have  already  fome  alTurances  of 
its  approbation. 

But  as  experimental  phyfical  fcience,  and  pradtical  medical 
purfuits,  rather  than  the  ornaments  of  language,  have  em- 
ployed our  attention  ; our  only  aim  is  to  be  intelligible  ; nei- 
ther do  we  confider  that  phyfical  purfuits,  either  require,  or 

admit  of  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,'  or  the  fictions  of  poetry 

But  thofe  who  may  think  otherwife,  are  requefted  to  confine 
their  judgments  to  that  part  of  the  work,  with  which  they 
may  be  well  acquainted,  as  it  would  be  necelfary  that  their 
opportunities,  Ihould  at  lead  equal  thofe  of  the  writer,  in  the 
various  fubjeCts  of  inveftigation,  before  they  can  pofifibly  be 
qualified  for  judges.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  acquifitions, 
we  only  confider  ourfelves  in  a date  of  progreffion,  and  not  of 
perfection.  Therefore,  we  would  rather  point  out,  what  may 
appear  to  us,  the  bed  modes  of  proceeding,  than  prefcribe 
rules  to  others  ; for  we  prefer  the  mode  of  addling  them,  in 
forming  jud  conceptions  of  clifeafes,  their  caufes.  natures,  and 
cures,  rather  than  to  form  theories  to  their  hands;  for  as  the 
opportunities,  the  capacities,  and  diligence  of  each  individual 
differ  ; the  theory  of  one,  never  can  be  equally  applicable  to 
others.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  each  phyiician,  to  acquire 
as  much  genuine  experimental  medical  fcience,  as  their  op- 
portunities, and  their  capacities  will  admit  of — and  they  will 
find  this  the  only  uleful  foundation  for  a practical  theory. 

Thefources  of  clifeafes,  we  confider  as  being  derived  from 
two  great  claffes  : the  one  of  thefe,  is  from  the  external  fur- 
rounding fubdances  ; but  principally  from  the  date  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  and  its  various  impregnations.  And  the  other  from 
the  internal  formation  of  the  body,  the  temperament,  condi- 
tution,  or  habit,  See.  To  the  external  caules,  belong  the  ef- 
fe6ts  of  climates,  local  fituations,  and  the  feafons  of  the  year  ; 
and  in  fome  meafure  alfo  infections.  Thefe  caufes  are  of  alt 
others  the  mod  obvious  ; they  are  therefore  known,  in  fome 
meafure,  to  all  mankind — to  this  clafs,  principally,  we  diull 
confine  ourfelves  in  the  prefent  work. 

As  afubjeCt  clofely  connected  with  our  other  invedigations, 
we  have  introduced  a fmall  fpecimen  of  our  mode  of  reafoning, 
and  of  deducing  confequences  from  facts,  in  phyfical  geography, 
it  being  a fubject  peculiarly  intereding,  in  all  its  departments  j 
we  would  with  to  turn  the  general  attention  towards  it.  But 
as  there  are  many  peculiarities,  in  local  fituations,  which  can- 
not admit  of  being  well  explained  under  that  head — .we  have 
ohofen  alfo,  to  give  lome  feparate  Iketches  of  medical  topogra- 
phy ; and  as  infections  are  often  unconnected  with  local  fitua- 
tions,  they  have  been  attended  to  feparately. 

The  analyfis  of  medical  furgery  was  introduced,  in  order 
the  more  clearly  to  demondrate  the  neceflitv  of  the  practice  of 
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IVirgery,  as  the  only  certain,  fenfible,  and  experimental  intro- 
duction, to  the  more  abftrufe  practice,  in  the  internal  difeafes 
of  the  human  body,  and  alfo,  as  a popular  Introduction  to  the 
treatment  of  l'ome  of  the  moll  common  lurgical  diieales,  the 
defect  of  which  we  have  often  witneffed. 

The  affections  in  which  the  bile  appears  in  excefs  ; its  alte- 
rations, and  defects,  being  clofely  related  to  the  difeafes  of  a 
warm  atmofphere,  and  particularly  the  difeaies  of  the  liver — 
we  have  paid  particular  attention  to  thefe  phenomena ; and 
the  difeafes  of  the  liver,  vyill  appear  to  merit  more  attention, 
than  they  have  commonly  received.  We  have,  therefore,  been 
the  more  particular  on  this  clafs  of  difeafes,  having  for  many 
years  had  peculiar  reafons,  for  coniidering  them  as  dileafes  of 
the  firfl  magnitude. 

Dyfenteries,  and  diarrheas,  being  fo  nearly  related,  and 
often  l'o  difficult  to  be  diftinguilhed,  we  have  treated  ot  toge- 
ther, the  better  to  explain  their  natures,  and  modes  of  treat- 
ment ; other  lefs  important  fymptomatic  affections  of  the  firfl 
palfages,  are  alfo  taken  notice  of,  at  the  fame  time.  A gene- 
ral divifion  of  fevers  might,  with  much  propriety  be  made  into 
periodical  and  continued  fevers,  and  their  l'ubdiviiions,  but  we 
have  followed  the  common  mode  of  reparation,  into  intermit- 
tents,  from  remittents,  and  delineating  their  innumerable  va- 
rieties ; but  the  genuine  typhus  fever,  as  it  occurs  in  the  Bri- 
tilh  iflands,  we  have  never  yet  feen  in  America,  unlefs  in  new- 
ly arrived  emigrants  ; we  therefore  do  not  believe,  it  is  a na- 
tive production  of  the  country.  Therefore,  what  is  laid  of  it, 
is  rather  intended  for  an  introduction  to  the  peililential  fever, 
than  a description  of  the  typhus. 

With  refpect  to  the  modes  of  invefligating  the  internal 
caufes,  natures,  and  remedies  of  difeafes.  The  piece,  termed 
phylianthropy,  was  intended  for  a part  of  the  preliminaries,  of 
a private  courfe  of  medical  inflruclions,  which  has,  for  more 
than  feven  years  employed  much  of  our  attention,  the  objeCt  of 
which  is,  to  unite  medicine  with  furgery  ; and  the  elementary 
principles  with  the  practice  of  both,  a l'mall  fketch  of  which  is 
Subjoined,  which  has  not  before  been  offered  to  the  public  ; it  is 
meant  to  be  calculated  fo  as  to  form  a part  of  the  liberal  educa- 
tion of  gentlemen,  as  well  as  of  medical  Undents,  on  their  enter- 
ing into  the  other  particular  departments  of  fludy,  and  prac- 
tice, fo  as  to  convey  the  mofl  comprchenlive,  general,  and 
connected  epitome  of  the  whole.  Something  fimilar  to  what 
globes,  or  maps  of  the  world  convey,  to  thofe  who  are  enter- 
ing into  the  Rudy  of  geography,  and  the  plan  is  in  coniiderable 
forwardnefs.  For  we  believe  that  the  divilions,  and  fubdivifions 
of  medical  Science,  and  practice,  renders  fuch  a plan  as  this, 
the  more  neceffary  ; for  by  exhibiting  a chart  of  thefe  fubjects 
bn  a fmall  lcale,  a more  competent  judgment  may  be  formed 
of  the  extent,  and  comparative  utility  of  the  whole,  and  of  its 
various  departments. 
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W e are  well  aware  of  the  mafs  of  deep  rooted  prejudices, 
the  very  oppofite  opinions,  and  i’ophiftical  doctrines,  which 
many  parts  ofthefe  deductions  have  to  encounter  ; but  as  our 
great  object  has  been  the  invefligations  of  ufeful  experimental 
icience,  and  truth,  we  are  happy  in  having  fome  profpeCts, 
that  it  will  in  due  time  prevail,  over  all  obltacles.  Every  part 
of  our  practical  deductions,  have  been  many  years,  fubmitted  to 
the  left  of  experience,  and  almolt  all  of  them  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  ; for  although  they  might  have  been  differently, 
and  perhaps  better  arranged,  they  are  not  premature. 

Thole  who  are  belt  acquainted  with  the  difficulties,  attending 
the  original  inveftigation  of  phylical  fubjeCts,  and  the  deduc- 
tion of  practical  information,  from  medical  andfurgical  facts,  by 
experience  and  reafon  will,  we  do  not  doubt,  be  molt  ready,  to 
excule  any  I'm  all  defeCls  which  they  may  find  here.  The  opi- 
nions of  experienced  practitioners,  we  have  often  found  a dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining,  hitherto  ; but  when  in  print,  we  lhall  hope 
for  the  lentiments  of  our  medical  friends,  more  at  large.  For 
fome  inaccuracies  muff  have  efcaped  us,  but  they  are  as  few  as 
we  could  prevent. 

It  mult  be  the  fate  of  this  work,  as  it  has  been  of  its  author, 
to  make  its  way  into  the  world,  without  the  patronage  of  the 
great,  or  influential ; confequently,  it  mult  depend  on  its  own 
intrinfic  merit.  But  we  have  the  confolation  to  be  convinced, 
that  none  of  thofe,  whofe  judgments  we  molt  elteem,  will  form 
their  opinions  of  the  whole,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  from  that  cii> 
cumltance  alone. 

January  4 tlf,  1802, 
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PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


An  inveftigation  of  the  phyfical  caufes  of  heat  and 
cold,  and  of  their  effeCts  on  the  human  body,  may  very 
properly  precede  a work  on  the  difeafes  of  warm  climates, 
and  thole  of  the  autumnal  feafons  of  temperate  countries. 
Regillers  of  the  hate  of  the  air,  as  its  heat  and  weight ; 
and  alio  of  its  moifture,  have  long  been  common  to  me- 
dical men  : But  befides  thefe,  we  find  fome  local  fixa- 
tions, having  properties  peculiar  to  themfelves,  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  marfhes,  rivers,  mountains,  Tandy  plains 
or  populous  towns,  &c.  by  which  means  the  properties 
of  the  air  are  often  changed,  and  impregnated  with  miaf- 
mata,  or  effluvia  of  various  fpecies.  But  numerous  ob- 
fervations,  when  loofe  and  detached  from  one  another,  like 
the  rude  materials  of  a building,  are  feldom  very  inftruc- 
tive  to  the  fpeCtators,  as  they  cannot  without  much  labour 
and  attention,  difeover  the  defigns  of  the  collectors ; but, 
by  endeavouring  to  find  out  the  connecting  parts,  which 
may  ferve  as  a chain  of  inveftigation,  we  may  facilitate 
enquiries  of  this  nature,  to  thofe  who  are  entering  on  thefe 
purfuits. 

The  prefent  invefiigations  are  founded  on  obfervations  : 
we  mean  alfo  to  trace  the  caufes  of  thefe  phenomena,  and 
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A Specimen  of 


alfo  their  effeCts  : Here  it  will  be  perceived,  that  we  are 
often  obliged  to  take  new  paths,  and  to  view  our  fubjeCts 
in  different  directions  ; and  even  this,  if  we  fhould  be  fo 
unfortunate  as  not  to  carry  conviction,  has  been  allowed 
to  be  ufeful  in  the  purfuits  of  fcience.  We  confider  phy- 
fical  Geography  in  particular,  as  veil  as  the  phyfical  na- 
ture of  the  human  body,  as  having  been  lefs  cultivated  than 
they  fhould  have  been,  efpecially  when  we  remember  the 
importance  of  thefe  fubjeCts  to  mankind. 

Jn  the  prefent  work  we  cannot  attempt  regular  treatifes 
on  each  of  thefe  fubjeCts  ; we  only  offer  thefe  pieces,  as 
fpecimens,  or  fketches  of  what  may  be  done  in  future. 
The  efFeCts  produced  by  different  climates,  by  heat  and 
cold,  by  local  fituations,  and  the  various  Hates  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  on  the  human  body,  have  been  long  acknow- 
ledged by  the  obferving  part  of  mankind,  fo  that  fcarce 
any  practical  work  on  medicine  appears,  without  fome 
obfervations  to  this  purpofe.  By  this  means,  others  may 
be  warned  of  thofe  inconveniencies,  which  cannot  be  pre- 
vented, fo  as  to  guard  againlt  them  ; and  where  preven- 
tion is  practicable,  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 
means  by  which  it  may  be  accomplifhed  in  the  molt  effec- 
tual manner. 

The  effeCts  of  heat  immediately  applied  to  the  human 
body  through  the  medium  of  the  atmofphere,  when  in  a 
common  hate  of  purity,  are  different  from  thofe  produced 
by  its  aCtion,  in  decompofing  other  i'ubftances,  either  of 
vegetable,  or  animal  origin;  and  although  they  have  com- 
monly been  blended  together,  they  may  admit  of  their 
feparate  properties,  being  more  advantageoufly  communi- 
cated, when  coniklered  each  by  themfelves;  and  hence 
we  derive  the  propriety  of  feparating  phyfical  geography 
from  medical  topography ; for  although  often  connected, 
they  are  fometimes  feparate,  as  in  the  open  ocean,  particu- 
larly, topography  is  feldom  applicable ; and  although  fea- 
men  are  ex  poled  to  all  the  varieties  of  fituation,  and  the 
difeafes  which  are  the  effeCts  of  climate,  yet  this  chiefly 
happens  to  them  when  in  harbour,  or  on  coafls,  and  they 
will  there  find  the  general  obfervations,  equally  as  applica- 
ble to  them,  as  to  others. 
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Physical  Geography. 

To  phyfical  geography  alfo  belongs  the  Rudy  of  the  mi- 
neral, vegetable  and  animal  productions  of  countries ; 
but  we  fhall  confine  ourfelves  to  its  more  immediate  rela- 
tion to  mankind;  principally  with  refpeCl  to  the  Hate  of 
the  atmofphere.  Topography  is  always  confidered  as  a 
branch  of  geography,  and  in  this  fenfe  we  mean  to  treat  of 
it  here,  rather  as  a neceffary  lubordinate  branch,  than  as  a 
feparate  part  of  fcience ; we  entertain  no  doubt  but  this 
may  be  a more  ufeful  fpecies  of  information,  than  feveral 
others  which  have  been  efieemed  effential  parts  of  medical 
information;  than  the  chymiRry  of  the  arts,  and  many 
other  purfuits  which  have  amufed  phyficians ; but  we  do 
not  mean  to  difapprove  of  thefe  purluits,  by  thofe  who 
have  fufficient  time,  and  opportunities  to  improve  in  them, 
but  to  recommend  thofe  fubjeCts  which  may  be  more  ufe- 
ful to  many  perlons,  in  different  fituations.  But  as  the 
confideration  of  the  various  modes,  either  phyfical  or  men- 
tal, by  which  human  bodies  are  effected,  is  the  difliilguifh- 
ing  line  between  the  rational  and  the  empyrical  practition- 
er, every  means  fhould  certainly  be  cultivated,  which  is 
conducive  to  this  intention.  The  properties  of  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  regimen  and  medicines,  &c.  have 
been  varioufly  attended  to : but  the  phyfical  caules,  and 
confequences  of  their  effects,  as  deduced  from  experiments 
and  obfervations,  are  hitherto,  Hill  in  want  both  of  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement;  this  muR  appear  obvious  to  any 
perfon  who  will  confider  the  heterogenous  opinions  and 
difeordant  modes  of  practice  which  are  prevalent  in  the 
prefent  times. 

The  firlt  part  of  the  inveRigation  which  we  have  cho- 
fen,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  as  many  obfervers  and 
reafoners,  as  any  phenomena  of  nature ; it  was-  chofen, 
becaufe  it  was  thought  to  be  intereRing,  as  well  as  curious. 
But  as  we  had  fome  new  information  to  ofler,  and  viewed 
fubjeCts  in  different  lights,  to  that  in  which  moR  others 
have  done,  it  has  imperceptibly  led  us  into  a general  review 
of  phyfical  geography.  Here  it  will  loon  appear,  that  we 
do  not  attempt  to  trace  difeafes,  merely  by  climates,  and 
parallels  of  latitude. — Our  plan  has  a tendency  rather  to 
expofe  the  weaknefs,  and  infufficiency  of  this  mode  of  rea- 
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foning,  by  flating  the  various  other  circumflances  which 
affe&s  the  temperature  of  different  parts  of  the  world ; and 
alfo  the  local  caufes,  the  changes  which  the  air  undergoes, 
by  reafon  of  the  various  exhalations  with  which  it  is  im- 
pregnated. It  may  be  excepted  againfl  us,  that  we  pay 
little  or  no  attention  to  the  water  of  the  places  mentioned 
here;  but  the  water  which  we  drink,  we  have  had  fuffici- 
ent  reafon  to  be  convinced,  is  by  no  means  of  fo  much  im- 
portance to  health,  as  has  been  commonly  alledged ; 
unlefs  where  it  is  in  a flagnant  date,  and  impregnated 
with  vegetable  fubllances,  &c.  and  when  it  is  in  this  hate, 
it  is  duly  attended  to.  But  the  water  which  is  ufed  for 
drink  being  of  very  little  importance  with  refpedt  to  health 
or  ficknefs,  the  author  firfl  fufpe&ed  on  the  following  ac- 
count : In  fome  very  unhealthy  ports  in  India,  it  was  the 
water  which  was  accufed  of  caufmg  fo  much  ficknefs ; 
confequently,  in  order  to  avoid  this  fource  of  difeafes, 
we  ufed  Thames  water  of  which  we  had  a fufficiency,  but 
without  the  leal!  fafety,  or  mitigation  of  the  prevalent  dif- 
eafes, more  than  when  we  ufed  the  fpring  or  river  water 
of  the  country. 

The  following  performance  is  the  mofl  material  part 
of  a paper  which  was  read  before  the  Philosophical  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  five  years  pafl,  which  having  met  with 
the  universal  approbation  of  the  fociety,  was  ordered  to  be 
printed,  but  was  loll,  or  miflaid  whilft  in  the  prefs,  and 
part  of  it  printed,  the  author  being  at  the  time  in  a diltant 
part  of  the  country. 
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An  investigation  of  the  Physical  causes  of  the  difference 
in  the  temperatures  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America , and  corresponding  latitudes  in  Europe. 


Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognofcere  caufas. 

Virgil. 

*3.  HERE  are  few  natural  phenomena  more  commonly 
obferved,  or  more  obvious  to  the  fenfes,  of  thofe  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  countries  on  both  fides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, than  the  prefent  fubjedt  of  confideration  ; the  philofo- 
pher,  the  navigator,  and  the  emigrant,  have  obferved  it, 
ever  fince  the  communication  has  been  opened;  and  ma- 
ny conjectures  have  of  courfe  been  formed  in  order  to 
account  for  it;  thefe,  as  we  might  reafonably  expedt, 
were  founded  on  the  mod  obvious  relative  differences 
which  prevailed  between  thefe  two  quarters  of  the  world  ; 
as  the  Hate  of  cultivation,  the  face  of  the  country,  lakes 
and  mountains.  Of  thefe,  we  (hall  feledl  thofe  which  ap- 
pear to  be  of  the  greatefi  confequence  ; for  fume  of  them 
do  not  merit  any  rational  attention,  and  others  produce 
effedts,  the  very  reverie  of  thofe  which  is  alledged  of  them. 

It  may  be  neceffary,  in  the  firlt  place,  to  take  a general 
view  of  the  temperature  of  different  countries  ; and  of  the 
caufes  of  the  difference  which  prevail  on  account  of  lati- 
tude, or  local  Situation  ; and  here  the  inquirer  will  be  obli- 
ged to  purfue  fome  new  and  uncultivated  paths  ; but  he 
has  not  exhaufted  the  fubjedt,  there  is  much  more  to  be 
done  in  the  fame  manner,  and  by  purfuing  Similar  paths, 
Hill  abundance  of  room  lies  open  for  new  difeoveries,  and 
improvement  in  phyfical  geography,  navigation,  See. 

Although  the  latitudes  of  different  places,  are  of  much 
importance  with  refpedt  to  their  temperature,  efpecially  in 
the  ocean,  and  alfo  in  Small  iflands  when  Sufficiently  dif- 
tant  from  continents  ; yet  on  land  the  elevation  appears 
to  influence  it  much  more,  as  may  be  proven  by  the 
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coldnefs  of  high  mountains  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
for  three  miles  of  perpendicular  height  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  in  warm  or  temperate  climates;  will  be  a more 
certain  caufe  of  a continued  coldnefs,  than  fixty  degrees 
of  latitude,  although  our  greateft  mountains  are  only  as  the 
breadth  of  a hair,  to  a globe  of  fix  feet  diameter ; for  at 
that  height  there  is  a conftant  frofi,  even  in  the  torrid 
zone  ; but  at  Peterfburgh,  in  Ruflia,  there  are  warm  fum- 
mers,  and  even  in  latitude  8o°,  north,  there  often  has 
been  warm  weather  in  fu miner,  as  the  Greenland  vvhale- 
filhers  can  teftify.  But  was  the  fea  uninfluenced  by  land, 
by  wind,  or  currents,  we  might  come  near  determining 
the  annual  temperature,  by  the  latitude  of  any  place,  but 
on  land,  elevation,  and  home  other  local  cireumfiances, 
influence  it  much  more,  as  we  find  by  many  obfervations 
made  in  different  parts,  &c. 

The  firft  apparent  caufe,  and  that  which  undoubtedly 
contributes  to  this  difference,  is  the  uncultivated  ffate  of 
the  country,  by  reafon  of  the  fmall  number  of  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  quantities  of  wood.  I was  very  much 
pleafed  fome  years  ago  at  meeting  with  a little  eilay  in  a 
London  magazine,  which  was  wrote  by  Dr.  Hugh  Wil- 
liamfon,  on  this  fubjedt ; he  has  foretold  many  things  re- 
lative to  the  climate,  which  we  already  fee,  in  part,  is 
coming  to  pafs  ; that  as  the  country  comes  to  be  clofely 
inhabited,  and  the  wood  cut  down,  and  the  land  cultiva- 
ted, the  cold  of  the  winters  would  be  lefs  ftvere,  this  the 
old  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  neighbouring 
country  can  tellify,  is  verifying  every  year,  for  there  are 
fcarce  any  winters  at  prefent  fo  cold  as  formerly.  For 
trees  and  bullies,  or  other  vegetables,  which  fliade  the 
earth  from  the  rays  of  the  fun,  muff  certainly  prevent  it 
from  extricating  the  latent  heat  which  is  accumulated  in 
the  earth,  and  can  be  only  let  free,  and  made  fenfible  by 
the  operation  of  the  folar  rays,  on  this  account  a bare  fandy 
country  will  always  be  hotter  in  fummer,  than  a woody 
one.  With  refpedt  to  the  number  of  fires,  and  the  breathing 
of  men,  and  other  animals,  which  are  always,  by  far  more 
numerous  in  a cultivated,  than  in  an  uncultivated  coun- 
try ; we  cannot  doubt  but  they  produce  a very  fenfible  dif- 
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ference  in  making  the  air  warmer  than  otherwife  it  would 
be,  for  a much  greater  number  of  animals  are  kept  by 
men  in  a cultivated  country,  than  it  would  be  able  to 
fupport,  by  its  fpontaneous  productions,  befides  the  num- 
ber of  men,  and  of  fires,  and  other  means  which  extricate 
latent  heat,  and  make  it  fenfible  and  fluid,  inflead  of  be- 
ing fixed  and  imperceptible,  and  all  land  animals,  as  well 
as  men,  are  continually  diffufing  fome  of  their  animal  heat 
into  the  atmofphere  around  them,  which  they  extricate 
from  the  air  in  breathing,  and  by  the  different  animal 
functions.  So  that  I have  often  l’een  a thermometer  railed 
three  or  four  degrees,  by  two  or  three  people  fitting  in  a 
clofe  cabbin  on  fhipboard,  in  lefs  than  an  hour.  I can  give 
all  thele  c:\ufcs  their  due  weight,  but  yet  there  mull  be 
others,  than  the  quantity  of  wood,  or  the  want  of  inhabi- 
tants, and  confequently  of  cultivation.  Dr.  William- 
fon’s  opinion  that  the  fummers,  as  well  as  the  winters  will 
grow  more  temperate  by  clearing  the  country  merely,  we 
cannot  fo  readily  agree  with,  although  in  fome  fitua- 
tions,  it  may  conduce  to  a more  free  ventilation,  and  cir- 
culation of  air,  yet  we  cannot  believe  that  it  will  make 
the  thermometer  one  degree  lower  in  fummer ; but  from 
uncovering  the  earth,  efpecially  where  it  is  fandy  and  (lony, 
it  will  certainly  heat  the  air  more,  as  already  dated,  by 
the  direCt  rays  of  the  fun.  The  rays  of  light  do  not  operate 
fo  powerfully,  unlefs  where  they  are  refilled,  as  in  folid, 
denfe,  or  black  fubftances ; but  when  they  fall  upon  a 
tranfparent  body  which  admits  them  to  pafs  through  it, 
as  water,  or  glafs,  very  little  heat  is  extricated,  therefore 
the  larger  the  body  of  land  is  together,  as  well  as  its  being 
flat,  bare,  and  fandy,  or  flony,  the  more  hot  it  will  be- 
come in  the  fummer.  Water,  as  the  fea,  or  lakes,  being 
tranfparent,  differs  the  rays  of  the  fun  to  pafs  through,  with- 
out obflructing  them,  and  therefore  very  little  heat  is  ex- 
tricated from  water  by  the  fun,  on  this  account  large 
bodies  of  water  are  always  temperate,  both  with  refpeCt  to 
heat  and  cold,  but  large  bodies  of  land,  are  the  more  intem- 
perate, generally  in  proportion  to  their  magnitude,  and  other 
confiderations  to  be  mentioned  hereafter.  On  this  account, 
illands,  especially  if  finall,  and  in  the  middle  of  a large 
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ocean,  or  far  enough  removed  from  the  influence  of  any 
continent,  lo  as  not  to  be  affected  by  its  air,  are  the  moft 
temperate  habitations  : and  the  fmallerthe  iflands,  and  the 
farther  they  are  from  continents,  they  are  the  more  temperate. 
But  the  larger  any  ifland  is,  and  the  more  near  it  ap- 
proaches, either  in  vicinity,  or  magnitude  to  a continent, 
the  greater  we  may  expert  the  excels  as  of  heat  and  cold, 
their  other  relative  lituations  being  the  fame.  The  reafon 
why  water  refills  the  excelfes  of  cold,  as  well  as  heat,  is 
becaufe  water  being  a moveable  body,  continually  in  mo- 
tion, and  agitation  with  the  winds,  prevents  the  furface 
from  being  fo  exceflively  cooled  as  the  l’olid  earth,  by  turn- 
ing up  the  more  temperate  part  of  the  water  from  below  ; 
hence,  although  fmall  bodies  of  water  freeze  in  thetemperate 
climates,  becaufe  they  may  be  thoroughly  cooled,  as  fmall 
lakes,  or  rivers;  yet  large  collections  of  water  will  not  freeze 
in  funilar  lituations,  as  the  fea,  or  large  and  deep  lakes,  be- 
caufe the  continuance  of  one  winter  is  not  fufficient  to 
cool  the  large  body  of  water  fufficiently  to  freeze,  and  the 
coldelt  part,  where  expoled  to  the  cold  air  near  the  fur- 
face,  is,  by  the  agitation  of  the  wind,  continually  changing 
place  with  the  hotter  part  from  below.  And  fo  much  for 
the  general  temperature  of  both  large  and  fmall  bodies  of 
land,  and  of  water. 

High  mountains  are  a very  great  caufe  of  cold  in  any 
fituation,  or  a high  elevation  of  a country,  principally  by 
reafon  of  the  greater  rarefaction  of  the  air,  on  thefe  elevated 
fituations,  and  like  wile  their  being  detached  a little  above 
the  common  furface  of  the  earth,  although  our  greateft 
mountains,  bear  no  greater  proportion  to  the  diameter  of 
the  earth,  than  the  breadth  of  a hair  to  a globe  of  fix 
feet,  which  is  imperceptible;  neverthelefs,  an  eleva- 
tion of  three  miles  perpendicular  higher  than  the  fur- 
face of  the  fea,  will  be  cold  enough  in  any  latitude, 
even  within  the  tropics,  to  be  covered  with  frolt  the 
whole  year  round ; vvitnefs  that  on  the  ifland  of  Owy- 
hee, where  captain  Cook  was  killed,  and  the  Andes,  and 
Cordilleras,  in  South  America,  this  coldnefs  on  high 
mountains  mull  be  more  owing  to  the  rarefaction  of  the 
air,  than  any  other  caufe  ; as  heat  is  apt  enough  to  afcend 
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upwards.  A mile  or  two  does  not  make  any  material 
alteration  on  a plain  furface  of  either  land  or  water ; 
but  the  difference  of  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  is  very 
great  in  a mile  perpendicular  above  the  furface  of  the 
ocean,  for  the  rarefied  air  cannot  retain  the  heat  in  a fen- 
fible  form,  fo  well  as  a more  denfe  body  of  air,  is 
capable  of ; neverthelefs,  plains  or  vallies  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  thefe  high,  and  cold  mountains,  may  be 
very  hot ; fcarce  any  thing  lefs  fo,  than  if  there  were  no 
fuch  mountains  in  their  vicinity,  as  neither  their  cold  can 
defeend  with  any  great  rapidity  into  the  plains  or  vallies, 
nor  the  heat  of  thefe  laft  afeend  from  its  own  denfe  me- 
dium below,  to  the  rare  medium  above,  but  the  winds  in 
mountainous  countries  contribute  to  mix  the  hot  air  of  the 
valleys,  with  the  cold  air  of  the  mountains,  befide  the 
heated  air  below  has  a tendency  to  raife  upwards,  and 
mult  keep  an  almolt  conllant  circulation  in  mountainous 
and  hilly  countries,  and  therefore  the  air  in  them,  muftbe 
lbmewhat  colder,  than  in  flat,  low  and  fandy  countries,  as 
we  may  fee  in  the  low  eaftern  parts  of  the  Carolinas,  and 
Georgia,  and  weftwardly  towards  their  hills  and  moun- 
tains, the  country  is  much  more  cool,  than  towards  the 
fea  coalt. 

But  the  great  ridges  of  mountains  in  North  America, 
cannot  be  the  caule  of  the  fuperior  cold  of  the  winters,  for 
there  are  much  higher  mountains  in  the  fame  latitudes  in 
Europe,  and  between  fome  countries  of  the  mildeft  cli- 
mates on  the  continent,  as  the  Alps,  between  France  and 
Italy,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  pleafantnefs  of  their 
climates,  and  the  Pyrennees,  between  France  and  Spain, 
very  temperate  countries  ; but  fome  of  thefe  mountains 
are  fo  high  as  to  be  covered  with  an  eternal  frod  and  fnow, 
and  yet  the  countries  on  both  fides  of  them  are  not  re- 
markably cold.  The  North  American  mountains  exhi- 
bit no  fuch  cold  in  the  fummer,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
the  caufe  of  the  luperior  coldnefs  of  the  country  over  that 
of  Europe. 

Although  wood  and  other  vegetables  may  moderate  the 
heat  of  fummer,  both  by  their  (hade,  and  by  increafing  the 
evaporating  furface,  as  is  fufficiently  proven  by  convinc- 
ing experiments  generally  known:  yet  there  is  no  defi- 
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ciency  of  heat  in  fummer,  even  in  the  mofl  woody  parts  of 
America  when  thefe  caufes  aft  mod  powerfully,  as  we  may 
learn  by  comparifon  with  other  countries  in  the  fame  la- 
titudes, and  fimilar  as  to  fituation  on  continents,  &c.  But 
it  has  been  of  late  fhewn,  we  believe  by  Mr.  De  Mairan, 
that  the  cold  of  winter  is  moderated  by  the  heat  which  the 
earth  imbibes  in  fummer,  or  more  properly  fpeaking,  by 
that  which  is  extricated  by  the  fun’s  rays  ; the  influence  of 
this  however  we  believe  is  but  little.  The  clearing  and  cul- 
tivating a country  may,  no  doubt,  obviate  both  thefe  caufes 
of  coldnefs.  The  former  date  of  this  country,  and  its 
wellern  parts  at  prefent,  are  not  much  different  from 
thofe  countries  totally  deditute  of  inhabitants,  as  the  fmali 
number  of  them,  even  where  mod  numerous,  made  but 
little  alteration  on  the  face  of  the  country,  by  clearing  or 
cultivation.  But,  on  confideringthe  fubjeft,  there  appears 
to  be  fome  other  more  important  reafons,  hitherto  unno- 
ticed, for  thefe  already  mentioned,  are  by  no  means  ade- 
quate to  produce  the  effeft  dated. 

Recourfe  has  alfo  been  had  to  the  great  lakes,  to  account 
for  the  coldnefs  of  the  winters  of  North  America ; but  any 
one  who  will  confider  what  is  already  faid  of  the  effefts  of 
large  bodies  of  water  upon  the  air  of  their  neighbourhood, 
mud  be  perfuaded  that  the  lakes  indead  of  making  the 
climate  more  cold  in  the  winter,  will  have  the  oppofite 
effeft,  and  foften  the  rigor  of  the  winters,  as  well  as  tem- 
perate the  heat  of  the  fummers  ; and  the  larger  the  body  of 
water,  the  more  powerfully  it  will  operate  in  that  way, 
whether  lakes,  or  ocean;  and  as  thefe  lakes  are  both  very 
large  and  numerous,  their  effefts  mud  be  conliderable, 
in  rendering  both  the  heats,  and  coldsmilder:  for  there  are 
no  virtues  in  fait  water  more  than  frefli,  in  that  refpeft  ; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  thefe  lakes  never  freeze,  more  than 
the  fea,  although  a great  cold  will  freeze  a little  about  their 
borders.  Water  is  known  to  be  a great  conduftor  of 
heat.  Befides  the  agitation  of  winds  is  continually  mix- 
ing the  water  on  the  furface,  with  that  below  it ; but  when 
the  furface  is  much  cooled  in  winter,  the  warmer  water 
below  will  endeavour  to  rife  upwards  and  change  places 
with  it;  on  thefe  accounts  the  exceffes  of  either  cold  or 
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heat  are  not  fo  great  on  water  as  on  land,  for  our  hardeft 
frofts,  never  penetrate  fix  feet  deep  into  the  earth.  On 
this  account,  large  bodies  of  water,  whether  fait  or  frefh, 
feldoni  ever  freeze  in  the  temperate  latitudes,  efpecially 
where  they  are  deep  and  broad.  The  great  lakes  never 
freezing,  only  for  a lmall  lpace  about  their  fhores,  and  the 
ftraits  between  them  ; fait  water  bays  or  lakes,  require  a 
greater  cold  to  freeze  them  than  frefh  water  does,  and  the 
fait  feparates  in  the  freezing  : the  great  maffes  of  ice  to- 
wards the  poles,  being  all  frelh  water  when  diffolved,  al- 
though frozen  from  fea  water;  the  fame  procefs  of  freezing 
is  ufed  in  fome  northern  countries  to  make  fait  from  lea- 
water.  On  thefe  accounts  we  invariably  find  fea-coafls, 
and  the  fliores  of  large  bays,  and  lakes  univerfally  more 
temperate  than  farther  inland  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ; for 
the  water  imparts  both  its  heat  and  cold  more  readily  than 
the  land,  fo  that  we  are  fully  convinced  the  north  weflern 
lakes,  and  even  Hudfon’s  bay,  contributes  to  render  the 
winters  as  well  as  the  fummers  of  North  America  more 
temperate  than  they  would  otherwife  have  been,  were  they 
not  there. 

There  has  lately  come  to  view  a piece  on  the  effects  of 
population,  and  the  changes  of  temperature,  by  the  Abbe 
Mann,  in  Belgium;  he  coincides  with  Dr.  Williamfon’s 
opinion,  with  refpedl  to  clearing,  and  cultivation,  and 
adduces  many  proofs  from  hiftorians,  and  poets,  for  the 
effects  produced  in  Europe  by  thefe  means  ; but  his  re- 
fearches  appear  to  have  been  almoft  wholly  confined  to 
the  Ancients  ; but  to  them  he  appears  to  have  paid  par- 
ticular attention,  on  this  fubjeft,  refpedting  Europe.  His 
mode  ot  inveftigating  the  fubjett  is  more  in  the  fiyle  of  a 
great  claflic  fcholar,  than  that  of  a modern  experimental 
philofopher.  He  ellimates  the  coldnefs  of  Europe  from 
iat.  40°.  to  50°.  north,  to  be  equal  to  that  of  Siberia, 
Lapland,  or  Hudfon’s  bay,  at  prefent.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  thefe  were  natives  of  Rome,  or  of  Italy,  who 
wrote  in  thofe  times,  and  the  propenfity  of  poets  to  ex- 
aggeration, is  well  known,  or  even  of  hiftorians,  when  de- 
fcribing  countries  different  from  their  own,  for  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  other  means  of  meafuring  the  cold 
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than  their  fenfations,  or  the  freezing  of  rivers,  which  they 
fometimes  make  mention  of.  But  even  at  that  period,  we 
have  fufficient  proof,  that  Europe  was  not  fo  cold  as  other 
parts  of  the  world  in  the  fame  latitudes,  or  the  Goths  and 
V andals,  could  not  have  been  fo  numerous  as  they  proved 
to  be,  a few  ages  afterwards. 

But  with  refpedt  to  North  America,  the  Abbe  obferves 
that  the  great  breadth  of  the  continent  towards  the  polar 
circle,  and  its  being  fo  narrow  in  the  torrid  zone,  muft 
be  the  means  of  increafing  the  coldnefs  of  the  winters  ; this  • 
objedt  ftruck  us  on  our  firft  application  to  the  fubjed,  but  we 
could  not  find  it  of  much  confequence  ; on  farther  confe- 
deration, and  hating  it  in  other  points  of  view,  efpecially 
when  we  take  other  fubjecls  into  confideration. 

With  refpeft  to  the  breadth  of  the  continent  in  the  high 
northern  latitudes  being  a caufe  of  coldnefs,  or  the  narrow- 
nefs  Of  it,  in  tropical  countries  being  a caufe  of  a defici- 
ency of  heat,  we  can  only  judge  of  this  by  a comparifon 
with  other  countries,  in  fimilar  iituations  ; but  as  it  is  ob- 
lerved  in  the  firft  place,  that  there  are  no  deficiency  of  heat 
in  fummer,  in  America,  one  half  of  this  argument  falls 
here,  and  with  refped  to  the  other,  whether  a frozen  re- 
gion confifts  of  ice,  or  of  land,  is  very  indifferent  even  as 
to  its  own  temperature,  and  much  lefs  fo,  to  that  of  diflant 
countries  ; the  only  refpeft  in  which  they  can  differ,  is  in 
the  elevation,  where  there  are  mountains,  but  even  their 
influence  does  not  appear  to  extend  far  north  or  fouth, 
from  themfelves,  We  have  no  reafon  tofuppofe  that  we 
have  our  cold  or  heat  from  fuch  diflant  parts,  although 
winds  are  very  expeditious  vehicles  of  either,  cold  or  heat. 
But  it  has  not  yet  been  proven  that  there  are  more  of  the 
new  continent  within  the  polar  circle  than  there  is  of  the 
old  world.  By  Mr.  Hearn’s  journey  from  Hudfon’s  bay 
to  the  north  weft,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  not,  befides 
by  far  the  greateft  part  of  South  America,  is  within  the 
tropics,  and  yet  the  fonthern  part  of  it  is  fcarcely  capable 
of  cultivation  beyond  45  g.  fouth,  even  on  its  weflern  fide, 
and  the  eaflern  not  even  to  40°.  although  its  breadth 
there  is  fcarcely  6co  miles  in  a right  line,  and  no  other 
land  near  it  to  influence  its  temperature;  for  the  larger  the 
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ocean,  the  better  it  preferves  the  medium,  and  fmall 
iflands  or  necks  of  land,  always  partake  very  much  of  the 
temperatures  of  the  furrounding  ocean,  and  the  larger  the 
continent,  the  greater  the  extremes  of  heat,  or  cold. 

The  many  large  tracks  of  marfhy  ground,  have  alfo  been 
taken  into  the  account  by  the  Abbe  Mann;  it  is  probable 
from  the  accounts  of  travellers  that  there  are  more  marfhes 
in  the  interior  parts  of  North  America,  than  in  any  other, 
part  of  the  world  ; but  even  allowing  this  to  be  the  cafe, 
their  principal  effects  would  only  be  that  of  moderating 
the  heat  offummer,  as  the  fame  extent  of  water  would  do, 
at  mofl ; but  their  effedts  in  increafmg  the  coldnefs  of  win- 
ter mull  be  very  little,  or  nothing.  Although  we  are  not 
difpofed  to  differ  from  fuch  refpectable  authorities  as  Dr. 
Williamfon,  and  the  Abbe  Mann,  who  exactly  coincides 
with  him  in  every  particular,  but  refpett  them  both  for 
what  they  have  done  in  their  invefligations,  yet  our  own 
courle  of  inquiry  obliges  us  to  differ  from  them,  in  believ- 
ing that  clearing  and  cultivating  the  country  will  leffen  the 
heat  of  the  fummer,  as  well  as  the  coldnefs  of  the  winter  ; 
the  heat  of  the  fummers  mult  be  increafed  by  cutting 
down  the  woods,  although  it  will  allow  a more  free  venti- 
lation, as  the  bare  furface  will  be  more  expofed.  It  is  in 
the  open  ocean  that  we  are  to  fearch  for  a flandard  of  tem- 
perature in  different  latitudes,  as  Mr.  Kirwan  has  pointed 
out.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  Captain  Cook  was  not  able 
to  penetrate  farther  than  710.  fouth,  and  that  only  in  one 
place,  in  feveral  trials  in  different  parts  of  the  fouthern 
ocean.  The  very  fame  latitude  where  he  u'as  flopped  by 
the  ice,  to  the  northward  of  the  ltraits  between  Alia  and 
America.  This  therefore  appears  to  be  the  natural 
boundary,  between  a continual  ice  and  water,  in  other 
parts  of  it  he  could  only  get  within  the  polar  circle.  But 
the  northern  part  of  the  Atlantic  is  navigable  to  8i°.  or 
82°.  every  year,  by  the  whale  fdhers.  The  reafons  for 
this  hitherto  unaccounted  for  phenomena,  we  fhall  en- 
deavour to  adduce  hereafter.  But  whether  thefe  moun- 
tains of  ice,  as  they  were  named,  refted  on  land  or  water, 
was  very  indifferent,  with  refpecf  to  the  temperature  of 
the  fuvrounding  atmosphere,  unlefs  what  the  height  might 
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caufe;  but  there  was  no  land  to  be  found  there,  and  it  is 
mod  probable  that  the  ice  was  afloat  in  the  fea. 

Mr.  Kirwan  who  has  laboured  more  than  any  other, 
in  order  to  afcertain  the  relative  temperature  of  different 
countries,  and  latitudes,  collected  from  thermometrical  re- 
gifters,  in  almofl  everyplace  where  they  were  made,  always 
found,  on  forming  an  imaginary  ftandard,  taken  from  the 
different  parts  of  the  ocean,  too  much  however  adapted  to 
Europe,  from  molt  of  the  obfervations  being  made  there, 
that  the  Atlantic,  near  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  thofe 
countries  neareft  it  all  along  the  weltern  coafts,  but  parti- 
cularly in  the  iflands  of  Europe,  were  always  higher  than 
the  llandard,  in  the  proportion  of  at  lealt  ten  or  fifteen 
degrees  of  latitude  in  their  mean  annual  heat ; but  that  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  the  temperature  was  rather  below 
it;  fo  that  it  is  as  cold  in  the  United  States,  or  in  China, 
at  40°  N.  lat.  as  it  is  in  Europe  at  55 ° ; for  America  does 
not  differ  fo  much  from  any  other  part  of  the  world,  in  this 
refpedt,  as  it  does  from  Europe  ; for  the  ealfern  fide  of  Afia, 
is  altogether  as  rigorous  in  winter, and  South- America  is  ve- 
ry near  as  much  fo;  But  in  Europe  the  mildnefs  of  the  cold 
is  confiderably  greater,  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the 
world,  and  of  this  mildnefs,  Britain  and  Ireland  enjoys  it 
in  the  greateft  perfection,  as  no  other  part  of  the  world  is 
fo  temperate,  between  50°  and  6o°  N.  latitude,  from  the 
advantages  of  their  infular  fituation,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  furrounding  feas,  which  we  fhall  examine  hereafter ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  weftern  coaft  of  Europe  is  alfo  more 
temperate  than  this  continent  is  farther  inland.  In  order  to 
account  for  this  mildnefs  of  the  European  winters,  Mr. 
Kirwan  adduces  the  breadth  of  the  Atlantic,  the  northern 
part  of  it  being  not  lefs  than  700  miles;  whereas,  at  lat.  66u 
the  Pacific  is  narrowed  to  a flrait  of  only  40  miles  in 
width,  between  Afia  and  America.  This  mull  be  allowed 
to  be  a circumfiance  of  confiderable  importance  ; but 
others  muff  be  taken  into  view  ; for  it  is  not  the  breadth 
of  the  ocean  alone,  that  caufes  this  difference,  or  otherwife 
the  United  States  fhould  partake  alfo  of  the  fame  effeCt  in 
part,  as  they  occupy  one  fide  of  the  Atlantic.  But  the 
continent  of  South-America,  from  440  o'  comes  to  be 
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only  about  400  miles  broad,  and  far  enough  from  any 
other  countries  not  to  be  affeded  by  them.  Yet  from  40° 
S.  lat.  it  is  not  remarkable  for  its  warmth;  for  there  is  not 
a tree  large  enough  to  make  a handle  for  an  axe  from  Rio 
Plata  to  the  fouthward,  it  being  uninhabited,  and  a cold, 
inhofpitable,  barren  coafl ; and  on  the  welt,  I believe  not 
farther  than  about  450,  it  being  unfit  for  cultivation, 
which  appears  to  extend  no  farther  fouth,  notwithftanding 
the  fize,  for  which  the  Patagonians  have  been  noted,  who 
inhabit  the  fouthern  extremity  of  this  continent,  towards 
the  ftraits  of  Magellan,  and  their  neighbours  on  Terra  del 
Fuego,  they  appear  all  to  be  wandering  hunters  and  filher- 
men,  (kc.  and  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  climate,  at  the  ftraits 
of  Magellan,  we  are  well  allured  by  Capt.  Cook, 
and  other  navigators,  &c.  By  this,  and  fimilar  fails  and 
reafons,  we  may  be  fully  convinced,  that  it  is  not  the 
width  of  the  Atlantic  alone,  that  is  the  caufe  of  the  mild- 
nefs  of  the  European  winters  ; for  this  we  mult  endeavour 
to  find  other  more  convincing  reafons. 

In  the  next  place  we  have  to  confider  the  elfeds  of  pre- 
valent winds  and  currents  of  the  ocean.  In  looking  over 
a globe,  or  map  of  the  world  upon  a fmall  fcale,  I think 
upon  an  attentive  confrderation  of  it,  we  will  find  a more 
powerful  caufe  of  this  coldnefs,  than  any  yet  mentioned. 
When  laft  in  China,  and  experiencing  the  coldnefs  of  the 
winter  there  in  the  month  of  January,  1791,  I was  llruck 
with  the  fimilarity  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  winters,  in  the 
eahern  fides  of  both  the  northern  continents,  and  at  the 
fame  time,  the  mildnefs  of  the  European  winters  in  the 
fame  latitude.  I thought  that  fome  limilar  caufes,  mull  pro- 
duce thefe  fimilar  effeds. 

We  fliall  in  the  firll  place  attend  to  the  trade  winds  and 
their  confequences,  before  we  proceed  farther.  Where 
the  trade  winds  are  not  intercepted  by  land,  they  prevail 
allround  the  globe,  from  30°  N.  to  300  S.  lat.  they  often 
prevail  farther,  to  that  fide  of  the  line,  in  which  the  fun  is  at 
the  time;  and  not  fo  far  on  the  oppofite  fide,  reciprocally. 
This  caufes  fome  local  variation  in  their  effeds,  at  different 
feafons  of  the  year,  as  well  as,  on  the  welterly  winds,  of  the 
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temperate  zone  ; but  we  only  intend  to  trace  their  general 
effects,  at  prefent,  and  their  application  to  the  fubject  in 
quell  ion. 

As  the  trade  winds  prevail  all  round  the  globe  for  about 
6o°  o1  in  breadth,  &c.  from  N,  to  S.  in  the  warm  lati- 
tudes, they  would  be  regular  all  round  the  globe,  from 
about  30°  N.  to  30°  S.  lat.  unlefs  where  the  intervention 
of  land  oppofes  an  obftruttion  to  their  regular  courfe;  for 
they  never  prevail  regularly,  within  a degree  of  any  large 
ifland,  or  continent;  but  the  rarefaction  of  the  air, 
by  the  heat  extricated  from  the  land,  caufes  the  fea  and 
land  breezes,  which  prevail  near  the  fea  coalts,  of  all  warm 
countries  daily ; for  the  air  over  the  land,  being  hotter 
than  the  furrounding  atmofphere,  in  the  night,  air  being 
always  rarefied  by  heat,  and  condenfed  by  cold,  is  of  con- 
fequence  expelled  towards  the  fea,  until  an  equilibrium 
takes  place,  about  eight  or  nine  in  the  morning ; after 
which  the  fea  breeze  lets  in ; and  fo  they  change  alter- 
nately with  one  and  another  daily — this  is  the  fea  and 
land  breeze  of  warm  countries ; and  the  larger  the  track 
of  land,  the  farther  does  its  influence  extend  out  to  fea. 
The  periodical  winds  which  annually  occur  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  the  Chinefe,  and  Indian  feas,  are  owing  to  ftmilar 
caufes,  in  corifequence  however  of  the  annual,  inftead  of 
the  diurnal  heats,  and  colds  ; but  in  confequence  of  the 
llrength,  and  long  continuance  of  thefe  winds,  they  pre- 
vail to  a much  greater  diftance  from  land,  commonly  to 
two  or  three  hundred  miles,  but  the  daily  winds,  feldom 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  leagues.  But  where  there  are 
many  fmall  illands,  they  interrupt  the  courfe  of  the  trade 
winds  confiderably,  as  in  the  Weft-Indies,  and  among 
the  Philippine  Ifles  ; but  as  the  general  courfe  of  the  wind 
at  fea,  within  the  tropics,  when  uninfluenced  by  land,  is 
from  ealt  to  weft,  we  fhall  alfo  find  a general  current  ot 
the  ocean  in  the  fame  direction  ; for  all  winds  impel  the 
water  in  their  direction,  although  interrupted  by  the 
intervention  of  land.  A current  fets  round  the  Cape  ot 
Good-Hope  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  proceeding 
north-weft,  it  is  found  to  come  again  within  the  limits  ot 
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the  trade  winds  towards  the  ifland  of  St.  Helena.  The 
water  of  the  Atlantic  is  alio  impelled  by  thefe  winds,  to 
the  weft  from  Africa  towards  America,  where  it  is  inter- 
cepted by  the  Illhmus,  which  joins  North  and  South  A- 
merica  ; and  here  its  farther  progrefs  to  the  weft  being 
totally  prevented,  at  the  fame  time  being  forced  forwards 
by  the  winds  and  currents  from  the  eaft,  it  mull  be  con- 
fiderablv  elevated  above  the  common  level  of  the  ocean  ; 
by  which  means  there  are  no  regular  tides  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  From  this  gulf,  the  only  way  left  for  it  to  ef- 
cane  by,  is  between  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  and  Cape  Florida, 
Is  om  whence  turning  to  the  northward,  between  the  Ea- 
F-.rna  Iflands,  and  the  eaft  coaft  of  Florida  ; it  there  runs 
\ . ry  rapidly,  and  forms  what  is  called  the  gulf  ftream  ; 
which  after  palling  out  of  the  ftraits,  takes  its  courfe 
along  the  coafts  of  the  Southern  States  of  America,  turn- 
ing to  the  north  eaft,  fo  that  it  is  fome  leagues  (about  12 
or  15  from  Georgia,)  from  the  coaft,  and  from  Cape  Hat- 
teras  ; it  leaves  the  coaft  a long  way,  and  totally  difap- 
pears  about  420  o.  north,  or  takes  its  courfe  flowly  to  the 
ealtward,  along  with  another  current,  which  here  appears 
to  meet  and  oppofe  it ; which  letting  to  the  fouthward, 
along  the  coaft  of  Labradore,  from  Hudfon’s  and  Da- 
vis’s Straits,  and  from  Greenland,  vvhofe  courfe  and  ef- 
fects, we  muft  prefently  deferibe. 

But  befides  the  trade  wind  and  the  currents,  caufed  by 
it,  there  are  other  winds  of  a lefts  gentle  nature  ; (for  they 
are  feldom  interrupted,  even  by  land,  &c.  whether  iflands 
or  continents,)  which  prevail  from  350  o.  to  about  6o°  o. 
both  in  the  northern  and  fouthern  hemifpheres,  in  the 
lpace  between  the  trade  wind,  and  the  ftrong  weft  winds, 
there  are  frequent  calms  and  variable  winds  in  both  he- 
mifpheres. But  in  the  higher  latitudes,  where  the  weftern 
winds  prevail,  for  at  leaft  two  thirds  of  their  refpedtive 
winters,  moft  of  the  trees  much  expofed  to  the  weft  have 
acquired  a bend  to  the  eaft,  and  have  commonly  more 
branches  on  their  eaft,  than  on  their  weftern  ftides  by  the 
frequent  preffure  of  thefe  winter  winds;  and  although  thefe 
winds  are  not  fo  fteady  as  the  trade  winds,  yet  they  are  more 
fo  than  any  other  winds  yet  known  to  us,  and  that  prin- 
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ci pally  in  the  winters  of  the  refpeftive  hemifpheres,  and 
towards  the  middle  of  their  temperate  zones,  where  they 
will  of  courfe  find  the  leaf!  interruption.  Thefe  winds  are 
remarkable  Heady  and  flrong,  both  in  the  northern  and 
fouthern  hemifpheres,  as  we  have  repeatedly  experienced, 
and  winds  we  know  always  carry  the  temperature  of  the 
parts,  over  which  they  have  lately  palled  along  with  them, 
iis’well  as  let  currents  of  the  ocean,  in  that  di  reft  ion.  We 
muff  pay  the  more  particular  attention  to  their  prevalent 
courfes,  although  we  allow  that  they  often  vary,  but  are 
moftly  from  the  well.  Thefe  weflern  winds  in  high  lati- 
tudes, are  not  near  lo  complicated  as  the  tropical  winds  are, 
nor  interrupted  with  fo  many  other  periodical  winds  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand  : we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find 
any  regularity  in  the  variable  winds,  either  as  to  their 
periods,  their  caufes,  nor  any  other  rational  connexion 
of  faCts,  or  circumflances  by  which  to  trace  them,  neb 
ther  do  we  confider  this,  as  in  the  leail  affecting  our  prin- 
ciples ; much  lefs  have  we  any  means  in  our  power  to 
foretell  their  changes. 

Towards  the  poles,  and  particularly  within  the  polar 
circles,  the  wind  blows  moftly  from  the  poles,  and  car- 
ries large  maffes  of  ice  with  if,  as  yearly  happens  in  high 
latitudes,  both  north  arid  fouth.  But  we  have  not  yet 
fufficient  data,  to  prove  whether  this  continues  the  whole 
year  round,  or  only  on  the  approach  of  the  fun,  in  fum- 
mer  ; for  although  air,  rarefied  by  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
will  force  its  way  againft  more  cold  and  denfe  air  ; yet  as 
as  foon  as  it  is  deprived  of  its  heat,  it  muff  contrail,  and 
the  denfe  air  muff  force  back  to  fupply  the  vacuum  ; but 
denfe  air  would  always  force  rarefied  air  before  it,  were 
they  left  in  equilibrium,  it  being  fo  much  the  heavieit  of 
the  two. 

We  have  now  traced  the  moft  prevalent  winds  and 
currents.  In  the  next  place  we  may  examine  their  phy- 
fical  effect,  and  modes  of  operating  ; we  are  well  aware, 
hotvever,  that  innumerable  partial  objections  may  be 
jtiado.  But  it  is  only  the  general  laws,  and  modes  of 
aCtion,  that  we  can  attend  to  here,  remembering  how- 
ever, that  they  have  been  the  refult  of  innumerable  ob- 
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fervations,  made  at  different  times,  in  various  parts:  of  the 
world,  as  opportunities  offered. 

It  is  commonly  obferved,  that  wind  blowing  over  a 
high  mountainous  country,  is  always  colder,  particular- 
ly’- to  the  eastward  of  them,  than  when  it  comes  over 
a low,  flat  country.  Theiefore  mountains  are  great 
fources  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  air  ; not  by  the  air  over  them 
being  rarefied,  any  more  than  it  i$  at  the  fame  horizontal 
height  any  where  elle ; but  by  their  caufing  a mixture  oi 
the  air,  by'  the  various  directions  into  which  they  turn  its 
currents,  mixing  the  cold  air  above,  with  the  warm  air 
below  ; for  the  warm  air  has  a tendency  to  afeend, ; anti 
by  their  attracting  lightning  or  eleCtric  fire,  from  the 
at mofphere,  and  thereby  caufing  rains;  becaufe  this  ac- 
tive fluid,  as  well  as  heat,  is  a mean  of  keeping  the  wa- 
ter lufpended  in  the  air.  Mountains  alfo,  by  reafon  of 
their  elevation  above  the  horizon,  the  fource  from  whence 
the  fun’s  rays  extricate  heat,  mult  on  that  account  be 
colder  than  low  plains,  as  their  atmofphere  mult  always  be 
more  diftant  from  the  common  furface,  they  being  project- 
ed points  of  the  earth  ; although  the  greateft  of  them,  yet 
known,  bears  no  greater  proportion  to  our  globe  of  earth, 
than  the  breadth  of  a hair,  to  a globe  of  fix  feet  diameter  ; 
but  they  are  always  in  contaCt  with  cold  air.  An  elevated 
country  alfo,  is  always  cold,  as  it  is  obferved  in  Quito,  in 
South  America,  and  in  Mexico ; but  greateft  of  all  in 
Siberia,  where  there  are  the  moll  exceffive  colds  hitherto 
known  ; was  it  not  very  elevated,  the  heats  of  the  fum- 
mer  mull  be  great,  becaufe  this  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
largeft  continent  in  the  world,  which  in  all  fuch  fituations 
mull  be  conliderably  elevated,  to  allow  a defeent  for  the  wa- 
ter to  run  off,  or  otherwife  it  mull  form  lakes,  &c.  But 
here  is  an  elevation  of  a track  of  country,  as  Mr.  Kirwan 
lays,  of  500  miles,  from  north  to  fouth,  and  1500  from 
eall  to  well,  which  is  not  equalled  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  This  we  will  find  to  be  a great  caufe  of  the 
coldnefs  of  the  eafiern  parts  of  Alia,  8cc.  So  that  in  the 
mountainous  country  of  Boutan,  the  Englifh  ambaffudors, 
who  have  gone  from  Calcutta,  to  the  court  of  the  Grand 
Lama,  found  levere  frolly  weather  in  lat.  28°  o,  in  the 
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month  of  September  ; fo  that  in  afcending  a few  miles, 
they  changed  the  burning  heats  of  Bengali,  for  a continu- 
ed froft.  When  air  is  very  clear,  the  folar  rays  ex- 
tricate no  heat  from  it ; and  when  much  rarefied,  it  retains 
very  little  heat,  for  the  focus  of  a burning  lens,  or  a mir- 
ror, caufes  no  heat  in  the  air,  if  it  meet  no  other  refiftance 
from  an  opaque  body ; hence  the  coldnefs  of  elevated  fi- 
tuations ; this  may  be  one  reafon  for  the  temperature  of 
the  air  on  the  weftern  part  of  Europe,  for  it  is  more  opaque, 
hazy,  and  cloudy,  than  any  other  place  we  know,  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland  excepted.  In  the  produbtion  of 
which  lall  phenomena,  the  gulf  ftream  meeting  with,  and 
being  oppofed  by  the  cold  ftream,  or  current  from  the 
coall  of  Labradore,  together  with  the  cold  air  with  which 
it  is  accompanied,  is  a very  evident  caufe,  as  the  evapo- 
ration from  warm  water  is  always  molt  vifible  in  a cold 
air ; the  meeting  of  thefe  two  currents  here,  is  alfo  a 
probable  caufe  of  the  formation  of  thefe  banks,  and  of  the 
immenfe  quantities  of  fifh,  with  which  they  abound  ; for 
where  currents  are  flopped,  they  commonly  depofit  fedi- 
ments,  as  may  be  obferved  at  the  mouths  of  all  great  and 
rapid  rivers  ; and  thefe  are  always  well  fupplied  with  fifh, 
for  there  they  find  their  food  in  fmaller  fifhes,  or  infefts. 
With  refpetl  to  temperature,  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  Eu- 
rope differs  more  from  every  other  part  of  the  world,  than 
America  does  ; for  there  are  other  countries  in  the  fame 
latitudes,  as  cold  as  any  part  of  the  United  States  ; as 
China,  Corea,  and  Tartary  ; which  are  fimilarly  fituated, 
with  refpedt  to  the  continents,  and  the  ocean.  But  the 
weftern  part  of  America,  which  is  fimilarly  fituated  with 
refpeCt  to  Europe,  or  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  continent, 
although  approaching  much  nearer  to  it  in  temperature, 
than  any  other  part  of  the  world  : fo  far  as  to  about  50°  N. 
where  the  Pacific  ocean  retains  its  breadth  ; yet  it  is 
confiderably  colder  than  Europe,  even  there,  as  we  may 
judge  from  the  imperfect  accounts,  which  we  have  from 
navigators.  But  to  find  the  ftandard  temperature  of  the 
ocean,  uninfluenced  by  land,  by  currents,  or  winds. — 
The  great  South  Sea,  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  would  cer- 
tainly give  the  fairefb  e ft i mate,  and  even  there,  the  fouth- 
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ern  parts  of  America,  towards  Cape  Horn,  are  rigoroufly 
cold  at  50°  S.  lat.  in  the  winter,  and  fo  are  all  the 
i (lands,  even  as  low  as  40°  S.  as  Van  Diemen’s  land, 
New-Zealand,  he.  and  at  Cape  Horn,  lat.  57  0 the  cold  is 
exceflive  in  their  winters,  and  only  tolerable  in  fiimmer. 
After  repeated  trials,  all  round  the  polar  circle,  Capt.  Cook 
could  only  in  one  place  S.  W.  from  Cape  Horn,  penetrate 
above  70°  of  lat.  in  the  fame  latitude  in  which  he  was 
(lopped  to  the  northward  of  the  lirait  which  feparates  Afia 
from  America  ; this  (hews  a great  fimilarity  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Pacific,  and  the 
Southern  Ocean.  But  why  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  continent  and  i (lands  of 
Europe,  fhould  be  as  warm  io°  or  150  farther  north,  re- 
mains yet  to  be  explained.  The  northern  part  of  the 
Atlantic  is  navigable  to  8i°  or  82°  every  year  ; and  the 
continent  of  Europe  is  inhabitable  to  70°  north  ; for 
there  is  a town  in  Lapland,  and  no  doubt  fome  agricul- 
ture, in  the  Swedifh  territories,  very  near  that  latitude,  and 
leveral  in  Norway,  beyond  it,  where  they  have  feveral 
weeks  of  night,  and  as  long  of  day,  yearly. 

We  have  already  traced  the  trade  winds,  and  the  great 
prevalent  currents  which  are  caufed  by  them,  particularly 
that  moil  remarkable  of  all  currents,  the  Gulf  Stream. — 
Although  we  have  traced  the  flrong  wellern  winds  which 
prevail  in  the  temperate  zone,  we  have  not  yet  invefti- 
gated  their  eflefts  on  the  temperature  of  the  land  or  fea, 
or  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  he.  Thefe  winds  are  found 
to  prevail  in  both  hemifpheres,  efpecially  in  their  refpec- 
tive  winters,  every  where  above  350  of  lat.  north  and 
fouth  ; and  as  it  is  known  that  winds  always  carry  a part 
of  the  temperature  of  ihe  countries,  over  which  they  have 
palled  along  with  them ; they  alfo  dire£t  the  currents  of 
the  ocean,  and  elevate  the  water  of  lakes,  bays,  or  feas, 
on  thole  ihores  towards  which  they  blow. 

We  are  next  to  examine  their  efledts,  and  endeavour 
to  trace  their  laws ; but  their  caufes  we  cannot  yet  in- 
vekigate — thefe  we  (hall  leave,  until  farther  examination, 
with  the  Author  of  all  natural  caufes  and  efife&s.  There 
is  a remarkable  difference  in  feveral  refpefts  to  be 
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obferved,  between  the  two  fides  of  the  Atlantic;  we  have 
never  ieen,  or  heard  of  any  tnalTe.s  of  fea-ice  on  the  coafis 
of  Kurope,  but  winds  which  prevail  in  the  polar  re- 
gions, aided  by  currents  which  let  in  the  fame  directions, 
along  the  coalts  of  Greenland,  and  from  Davis’s  and 
Hudlon’s  brails,  carry  large  maffes  of  ice  with  them, 
which  every  year,  in  the  fpring,  and  early  part  of  the 
hummer,  are  obferved  in  numbers  felting  to  the  fouthward, 
with  a current  along  the  coalls  of  Labradore  and  New- 
foundland ; and  diflufing  a fevere  coldnefs  to  great  dif- 
tances  about  them.  But  as  Newfoundland  projects  con- 
fiderably  from  the  continent,  and  forms  an  angle  with  the 
direction  of  it,  north  and  fouth,  they  are  not  found  near 
the  coalts  any  farther  to  the  fouthward ; we  find  their  ef- 
fects however  very  evidently,  every  year  in  the  northern 
ft  ate  s,  and  even  lo  tar  to  the  fouthward  as  N.  Carolina;  for 
it  is  obferved  yearly  in  the  fpring  tbattheN.  E.  winds  are  re- 
markably coldand  moiit,  and  the  air  very  denfe,  cloudy  and 
hazy  : all  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  parts  of  the 
country,  are  well  acquainted  with  this  circumflance  ; and 
ftrangers  loon  learn  to  remark  it,  from  its  very  uncom- 
mon appearances.  Something  fimilar  often  happens  in 
Iceland,  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  but  to  a much  greater 
degree;  for  there,  when  the  ice  arrives  in  great  quantities, 
their  cattle  are  fometimes  Itarved,  through  want  of  food, 
as  well  as  by  the  exceflive  coldnefs  which  is  diffufed  all 
over  the  ifland  ; and  the  white  bears,  which  live  on  the 
ice,  and  on  Greenland,  arrive  in  great  numbers,  and  def- 
troy  their  Iheep,  and  cattle,  until  the  inhabitants  kill  them; 
but  this  does  not  happen  every  year,  even  in  Iceland — 
thefe  vaft  maffes  of  ice,  not  arriving  in  equal  quantities 
every  year,  although  it  is  but  little  more  than  100  miles 
from  Greenland,  in  one  part,  about  66°  N.  lat.  But  what 
is  molt  remarkable  is,  that  although  the  ice  boats  down 
the  weftern  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  lo  far  as  lat.  4a0  in  fomc 
years;  yet  it  is  never  obferved  to  take  its  courle  along 
any  part  of  the  coaft  of  Europe  : for  we  never  have  had 
any  information  of  its  being  feen,  even  on  the  coafis  of 
Norway.  But  if  we  cannot  find  the  reafons  for  thefe  phe- 
nomena, immediately  in  the  winds;  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
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find  them  in  the  currents,  of  which  the  winds  are  the  ac- 
tive caul'es. 

If  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  the  eaflern  Tides  of  the 
two  northern  continents,  we  fhall  find  an  amazing  limi- 
larity  in  their  temperatures  ; for  even  at  Canton,  23 0 20' 
N.  lat.  We  well  remember  the  pinching  cold  of  January, 
and  every  one  who  lias  been  there  in  the  winter,  mull  have 
remarked  the  lame.  On  confidering  the  fimilar  fituations 
of  China,  and  the  United  States,  with  regard  to  their  ref- 
pcfrive  continents;  we  conlequently  fuppoled  that  there 
mull  be  fortie  general  caufe  for  this  fimilarity,  if  we  could 
onty  find  it  out ; but  this  cannot  be  caufed  by  woodinefs, 
or  want  of  cultivation;  for  no  country  in  the  world  is 
better  cultivated,  or  contains  lefs  wood  than  China,  which 
extends  upwards  of  1000  miles  to  the  north  of  Canton,  the 
direction  in  which  the  coldell  winds  come : for  there  is  not 
wood  enough  for  domeftic  purpofes;  and  even  Tartary, 
although  not  well  cultivated,  is  by  no  means  a woody 
country,  by  the  accounts  we  have  of  it ; Kamfchatka  is 
in  the  fame  latitude  with  part  of  Newfoundland,  50°  N. 
and  the  fimilarity  in  the  climate,  and  productions,  are  re- 
markable, even  to  the  dogs,  for  bealls  of  burthen,  becaufe 
they  cannot  afford  vegetables,  for  larger  animals,  as  horfes, 
or  bullocks,  See.  for  thefe  dogs  live  chiefly  on  fifh,  Ike.  in 
both  countries  ; and  many  other  culioms,  as  remarked  in 
Cook’s  voyage,  are  common  to  both  of  them ; lo  that 
there  is  a very  great  fimilarity  of  temperature  between  the 
two  countries  : and  Corea  is  very  fimilar  to  N.  England; 
and  eaflern  Tartary  to  Nova-Scotia,  Canada,  and  Labra- 
dore.  And  in  fhort,  all  along  the  ealtern  parts  of  both  thefe 
continents,  they  are  amazingly  fimilar  in  their  relpe&ive 
temperatures. 

And  again,  if  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  weftern 
Tides,  of  both  thefe  continents,  we  fhall  there  alfo  find  a 
remarkable  fimilarity,  fo  far  as  to  about  50°  N.  lat.  cr 
there  about;  or  fo  far  at  lead  as  the  Pacific  ocean  pre- 
ferves  its  breadth;  for  even  1 ere,  it  is  narrower  than  the 
Atlantic,  as  1300,  is  to  1500  miles.  Although  to  the 
fouthward  of  this,  the  Pacific  is  much  the  widell,  but  to 
the  northward,  it  contracts  rapidly,  about  55°  N.  and  at 
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6ou  it  takes  the  form  of  a flrait,  which  at  66°  is  only  14 
leagues  over,  from  Afia  to  America : here,  and  indeed 
almoft  all  to  the  north  ol  6o°  we  cannot  expert  any  great 
difference  of  temperature,  between  the  two  fides  of  this  fea; 
but  the  Atlantic  keeps  broad  and  open,  fo  far  as  we  know, 
and  perhaps  to  the  pole;  and  is  not  lefs  than  700  miles 
wide,  in  any  place.  This  mud  have  confiderable  influ- 
ence ; but  we  are  to  remember,  that  in  the  Antartic  leas, 
although  we  know  of  no  continents,  &c.  yet  they  cannot 
be  penetrated,  farther  than  the  71k  degree  of  latitude,  but 
the  Atlantic  to  the  82d;  fo  that  we  muff  find  fome  other 
reafon  than  the  breadth  of  the  fea,  or  the  abfence  of  land 
alone.  When  Gapt.  Cook  was  at  Nootka  Sound,  he, 
and  others  of  his  companions,  were  flruck  with  the  mild- 
nefs  of  the  climate,  when  compared  with  the  eaftern  lide 
of  the  fame  continent ; and  Capt.  Cook  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  oppofite  coafls  of  Labradore,  and  New- 
foundland, for  he  had  been  feveral  fummers  on  that  fta- 
tion,  and  drew  charts  of  the  coails. 

We  come  again  to  take  a view  of  the  currents,  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  ocean,  their  caufes  and  effects  on 
the  temperature  of  different  countries;  but  in  the  firfh 
place,  we  muff  recapitulate  thofe  currents  caufed  by  the 
trade  winds,  and  their  effedls  in  various  places.  Thele 
winds  prevailing  all  round  the  globe,  caufe  currents  in 
the  ocean,  which  extends,  as  we  have  fliewn,  in  many 
parts,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  winds ; for  they  pre- 
vail near  many  coafts,  where  the  trade  wind  never 
reaches,  both  to  the  fouthward  and  northward  ; now  in 
conlequence  of  the  winds,  in  the  Indian  ocean,  there  is 
a conifant  current,  fets  pail  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Africa,  from  eafl  to  well ; lor  the 
trade  winds  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  fets  the  furface  oi  it  in 
motion  to  the  weitward  ; fo  that  between  the  fouthern 
part  of  the  continent  of  Afia,  and  the  main  land  of  New 
Holland,  there  is  a conllant  current  fets  to  the  wellward 
through  the  ealtern  lflands  ; but  it  is  flronger  both  here, 
and  on  the  fouthern  part  of  Africa,  at  fome  times  ot  the 
year,  than  at  others;  but  never  prevails  in  the  oppofite 
direction  from  welt  to  eaft ; but  from  India,  towards 
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Africa,  there  is  always  a flow  current,  within  the  limits 
of  the  trade  winds  ; and  at  the  Cape  it  often  runs  rapidly, 
even  againft  Itrong  dorms  from  the  welt  ward  ; for  in  this 
direction  we  have  been  carried  pad  the  Cape,  at  the  rate 
of  two  miles  an  hour,  againd  the  wind,  when  lying  to, 
which  is  a clear  proof  of  the  force  of  the  deady  trade  winds 
againlt  uncertain  dorms,  8cc. 

From  the  Cape,  towards  the  idand  of  St.  Helena,  there 
is  always  a current,  which  is  one  reafon,  why  that  idand 
is  often  pad,  or  overfhot  in  the  night.  By  this  courfethe 
waters  of  the  Indian  ocean  find  their  way  into  the  At- 
lantic ; but  the  trade  wind  prevailing  here  alfo,  fets  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  in  motion  to  the  wedward ; or 
from  the  coads  of  Africa,  towards  America,  where  being 
intercepted  in  their  courfe,  that  part  which  is  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  Cape  St.  Augudine,  in  Brafil,  about  the  ninth  de- 
gree of  fouth  latitude,  is  divided  by  this  mod  eadern 
part  of  America;  that  part  which  is  to  the  fouth  of  this 
takes  its  courfe  fouthwardly,  along  the  eadern  coad  of 
South-America,  all  along  which  it  has  been  traced,  and 
even  through  the  draits  of  Magellan,  and  into  the 
South  Sea,  and  probably  pall  Cape  Horn.  But  that  part 
of  the  current  of  the  Atlantic,  which  is  northward  of  cape 
St.  Augudine,  is  totally  intercepted  by  the  American  con- 
tinent, and  by  the  direction  in  which  the  continent  is, 
the  current  takes  its  courfe  towards  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
where  it  is  in  a manner  dammed  up  by  the  continent  of 
North  America,  flopping  its  progrefs  to  the  north-weft, 
and  the  trade  wind  behind,  forcing  it  forward.  Here  we 
may  obferve  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  water  of 
the  gulf  is  feveral  yards  higher  than  that  of  the  South  Sea  ; 
and  that  the  water  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  alfo  higher  than 
that  of  the  Mediterranean;  upon  dmilar  principles:  the 
water  being  forced  in  that  direction  from  the  ead ; but 
this  was  a prevailing  opinion,  in  very  ancient  times. 

The  direction  of  the  weftern  coad  of  Africa,  would 
feem  to  direct  the  current  of  the  Atlantic  towards  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  alfo;  where  being  pent  up,  it  has  no  other 
way  left  to  efcape  but  pad  Cape  Florida,  between  which 
and  the  idand  of  Cuba,  it  forces  its  way;  and  having 
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paiDd  this  cape,  it  bends  its  courfe  to  the  northward,  be- 
tween Florida  and  the  Bahama  iflands,  from  whence  it 
Hands  on,  to  the  northward,  along  the  fouthern  parts  of 
the  United  States,  from  whence  it  takes  a north-eaft  di- 
rection, until  it  vanifhes  about  lat.  42 0 N.  towards  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  is  a very 
great  caufe  of  the  fogs  which  prevail  on  thefe  banks ; 
together  with  the  cold  ait*  which  it  commonly  meets  with 
here  ; as  alio  another  current  which  fets  fouthwardly, 
along  the  coalls  of  Greenland  and  Labradore,  from  Da- 
vis’s and  Hudfon’s  Itraits,  &c.  and  both  will  certainly 
co-operate  in  caufing  the  uncommon  fogs  met  with  here. 
Thefe  two  currents  intercepting  each  other,  are  fuppofed 
with  great  probability,  to  accumulate  the  fubfilfence  for 
the  immenfe  numbers  of  fifh,  which  are  found  here,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  banks  are  formed  ; and  large  quanti- 
ties of  fifh  are  found  at  the  mouths  of  all  great  rivers,  where 
their  currents  are  intercepted  by  the  fea,  &c. 

Although  the  Gulf  Stream  runs  in  fome  of  its  moft  rapid 
parts,  between  the  Bahama  Iflands  and  Florida,  between 
two  and  three  miles  an  hour,  to  the  northward  of  that 
flrait,  it  runs  flower,  and  fpreads  wider,  to  about  40  or  50 
miles-  It  is  very  evident  that  this  water  forcing  its  way 
from  a warm  to  a colder  climate,  will  carry  much  of  its 
heat  with  it,  into  the  colder  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  as  has 
been  fatisfa&orily  proved  by  Dr.  Blagden  ; and  although 
a part  of  it  which  is  molt  fouthwardly,  and  in  which  that 
fubftance  called  the  gulf  weed  floats,  returns  again  to  the 
fouthward,  and  performs  a circular  courfe  back  again  into 
the  gulf ; yet  the  far  greatefl  part  of  it  takes  a different 
courfe,  and  is  driven  by  the  weft  winds  towards  the 
northern  coalls  of  Europe ; for  there  are  feeds  of  ve- 
getables found  yearly  on  the  weflern  iflands  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  which  are  produced  in  the  Well-Indies  alone; 
which  is  a convincing  proof  that  the  waters  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  alfo  take  their  courfe  in  that  direction,  and  we 
fhall  find  that  they  have  a great  fhare  in  moderating  the 
coldnefs  of  the  European  winters,  but  particularly  in  pre- 
ferving  the  mild  temperature  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Atlantic,  which  is  clear  of  ice  upwards  of  ioQ  farther 
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towards  the  pole,  than  any  other  ocean  or  Tea  in  the  world  ; 
for  here  are  two  phenomena,  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed, not  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world — the  gulf 
ftream,  and  the  mild  temperature  of  the  Atlantic : for 
we  fhall  find  on  inveftigation,  that  a current  fets  to  the 
northward,  along  the  wellern  coafls  of  Ireland  and  Brh 
tain,  towards  Norway,  and  the  North  Cape,  and  by  this 
means  preferves  the  warmth  of  tliefe  feas  ; fo  that  Europe 
is  under  many  more  obligations  to  America,  for  her  mild 
winters,  than  it  was  formerly  thought  die  was  ••  particu- 
larly to  the  iflhmus  of  Panama.  But  how  it  happens, 
that  the  gulf  weed  lliould  fo  univerfally  take  its  way  to 
the  fouthward,  is  another  confideration. — It  may  be  im- 
pelled by  a law  of  the  motions  of  fubltances  floating  on 
water,  fimilar  to  that  which  we  often  fee  takes  place  in 
rivers,  or  other  dreams  of  water,  wherein  the  lighter 
floating  fubltances  are  collected  together ; but  however  it 
is  brought  about,  it  is  certain  that  the  Gulf  Stream,  aided 
by  another  circumftance  which  we  are  to  mention  pre- 
Jently,  is  the  caufe  of  the  temperature  of  the  north- eaft  part 
of  the  Atlantic,  being  fo  very  mild  above  all  other  feas  in 
fimilar  latitudes.  This  is  a phenomena  which  has  fcarce 
ever  been  attempted  to  be  explained ; but  we  have  no 
doubt  but  this  explication  will  prove  fatisfaclory  ; for  al- 
though cultivation  has  been  allowed,  to  make  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  land  milder  in  Europe,  yet  that  was  never 
even  fuggefted  to  extend  its  influence  far  into  the  ocean. 

The  Atlantic,  we  fee,  keeps  broad  and  bold,  quite  away 
to  the  north  pole  perhaps,  or  to  eighty  one  ; as  it  has  been 
explored  fo  far  by  the  whale  fifhers  ; whereas  the  Pacific 
ocean  is  contracted  at  about  66°.  o.  north,  to  a narrow 
flrait  of  fourteen  leagues  between  the  continents  of  Afta, 
and  America.  Now  let  us  begin  our  courfe  with  the  weft 
winds  in  the  Atlantic,  where  thefe  winds  are  render- 
ed mild,  by  palling  over  this  great  body  of  fluid  water,  and 
receiving  part  of  its  heat,  from  the  agitation  which  it  caufes 
in  the  ocean,  for  it  comes  upon  the  Britilh  idles,  as  mild 
as  it  left  the  great  ocean  ; fo  that  they  have  the  mildeft 
winters  of  any,  and  next  the  continent  of  Europe,  which 
is  fo  mild  as  to  be  habitable  to  near  70.  o°,  north,  and 
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fertile  countries,  and  populous,  with  large  cities  to  above 
60.  o°.  this  mult  be  from  its  vicinity,  to  the  weftern 
breezes  of  the  Atlantic  ; now  thefe  winds  hold  on  their 
courfe  to  Siberia,  and  all  that  northern  country  of  Tarta- 
ry : But  China  being  on  the  very  eallern  fide  of  the  old 
continent ; the  weft  winds  mull  pals  all  over  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  Afia,  before  they  can  reach  it ; and 
are  therefore  much  cooled  by  the  frozen  regions  of  great 
extent,  over  which  they  pal's,  as  this  is  the  greateft  body 
of  land  in  the  world  ; ol  courfe,  the  rigor  mu  ft  be  increaf- 
ed  in  proportion,  from  the  caufes  we  have  already  menti- 
oned, and  therefore  the  eaft  fide  of  the  old  continent,  is  fo 
very  cold,  as  to  be  fcarce  habitable  to  50°.  o.  north.  As 
the  countries  to  the  northward  of  Corea  and  Kamfchatka, 
and  all  along  the  eaft  fide  of  the  continent,  are  as  cold  in 
the  winter,  as  it  is  in  fimilar  latitudes,  in  the  eaftern  fide 
of  the  new  continent,  and  fomewhat  more  fo ; for  the 
Empire  of  China  is  much  colder,  than  the  fame  latitudes 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  At  the  city  of  Pekin, 
the  cold  of  their  winters  are  greater  than  thefe  of  Phila- 
delphia ; and  fo  likewife  are  the  heats  of  their  fummers, 
greater  at  Pekin  ; fo  that  both  extremes  are  greater.  In 
the  fame  parallel  the  colds  and  heats  are  both  greater, 
where  they  may  be  lefs  influenced  by  the  lea,  and  its  tem- 
perature, in  the  interior  parts  of  the  old  continent,  the 
winters  are  as  cold  at  Canton,  latitude  23,  20.  as  at 
Charlefton,  lat.  320  45'. 

It  is  known  to  be  very  cold  in  Siberia,  but  it  is  a very 
elevated  fttuation,  of  great  extent ; the  winds  of  this  coun- 
try are  thought  to  cool  their  neighbourhood  ; particularly 
to  the  eaftward  of  them  for  a great  extent,  by  reafon  of 
the  molt  general  prevalence  of  weft  winds,  in  all  high 
latitudes,  in  their  refpe&ive  winters  ; indeed  the  interior 
parts  of  all  continents  are  generally  the  higheft,  and  of 
courfe  the  cooleft,  unlefs  covered  with  lakes,  &c.  for  as 
they  recede  from  the  fea,  they  mull  of  necefiity  rife  higher 
to  give  a fufficient  degree  of  fall  to  rivers,  to  difeharge 
their  waters. 

Let  us  again  begin  with  the  weflern  winds,  on  the  old 
continent,  and  fellow  their  courfe,  and  trace  their  effe&s, 
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from  weft  to  ealt,  all  round  the  northern  hemifphere  ; 
they  approach  the  weltern  coafls  of  Europe,  from  the  At- 
lantic, mild  and  temperate,  but  as  they  advance,  conti- 
nuing their  courfe  to  the  eaftward,  over  the  continent ; 
the  vvellern  winds  being  more  prevalent  than  any  other  ; 
towards  Afia,  they  become  more  rigorous,  from  the  extent 
of  elevated  and  frozen  countries  over  which  they  pals, 
even  in  the  lame  parallels  of  latitude,  partaking  more  ot 
the  cold  of  winter,  the  farther  they  continue  their  courfe 
over  the  land,  by  which  means,  befides  the  elevation  of 
the  interior,  middle,  and  eallern  parts  of  the  continent ; 
the  difference  becomes  the  more  perceptible,  the  more  we 
advance  to  the  eallward  ; and  by  the  time  it  has  reached 
the  Afiatic  part  of  the  continent,  its  temperature  is  found 
to  be  much  changed,  as  we  learn  from  thofe  who  have  re- 
fided  at  Mofcow,  and  other  parts  in  Ruffia.  Now  it  con- 
tinues on  its  courfe  acrofs  the  northern  parts  of  Alia,  It  ill 
increafing  in  its  coldnels,  until  at  Siberia,  and  the  Tartar 
countries  fouthward  of  it,  it  meets  with  a very  elevated 
country,  in  the  middle  of  the  greatelt  continent  on  the 
earth,  and  confequently,  far  from  the  leas,  either  ealt  or 
weft  of  it ; and  here  all  the  known  caufes  of  coldnels  con- 
curring ; we  find  of  courfe  the  greatelt  cold  hitherto 
known  in  the  world,  fo  as  to  congeal  mercury  in  the 
open  air,  which  requires  390.  below  o.  on  Fahrenheit’s 
lcale  ; that  is  71°.  below  the  freezing  point.  Tiiefe  cold 
weltern  winds  ftiil  continuing  their  courfe,  for  by  far  the 
greatelt  part  of  the  winters,  to  the  eallward  they  carry  part 
of  this  exceflive  cold  along  with  them,  and  thereby  caufe 
the  great  coldnefs  obferved  on  the  eaftern  parts  of  Afia ; 
and  according  to  Mr.  Kirwan,  a few  days  prevalence  of 
a north  ealt  wind,  even  in  England,  in  the  winter,  often 
caufes  an  extreme  cold  there,  from  the  fame  fource ; for 
in  the  courfe  of  three  days,  it  may  travel  from  Siberia,  to 
England,  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  an  hour,  fo  that  was 
the  wind  in  thefe  latitudes,  to  be  as  much  from  the  ealt, 
as  it  is  from  the  welt,  the  weltern  parts  of  Europe,  would 
be  rather  colder  than  the  ealtern  fide  of  North  America — 
And  eaftern  winds  of  fome  weeks  continuance  in  winter 
have  fometimes  caufed  exceflive  hard  froffs  on  the  vveffeni 
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coafts  of  Europe,  and  in  Britain,  and  Ireland,  But  to 
return  to  our  fubject. 

All  theealtern  parts  of  Afia,  even  to  the  fouthern  ex- 
tremities of  China,  being  cooled  by  thefe  winds,  even  Ja- 
pan, is  affected  by  them  ; the  difference  between  the  tem- 
perature of  the  winters  in  Canton,  and  Charleflon,  (South 
Carolina)  is  in  general  but  very  IVnall  in  comparifon  qf 
their  difference  of  latitude,  as  the  author  has  experienced; 
but  altogether  there  appears  to  be  a very  great  fimilarity 
in  their  temperature,  and  the  Hidden  changes  of  the  wea- 
ther, efpecially  in  Autumn  ; between  China  and  the  Uni- 
ted States  ; but  to  the  fouthward  of  50°.  north  latitude,  the 
Pacific  ocean  becomes  very  wide,  and  of  courfe  the  winds 
lofe  much  of  their  coldnefs  in  palling  over  it ; and  the 
wellern  coat!  of  America  enjoys  a confiderable  tempera- 
ture from  that  to  the  fouthward  ; but  to  the  northward  it 
is  more  cold  in  proportion,  efpecially  about  the  ftraits  in 
65°.  N.  lat.  but  fo  far  as  Cook’s  river,  in  6ou.  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  fo  cold  as  the  oppofite  coalts  of  Alia,  or  the  eaff 
coaft  of  America,  for  there  Captain  Cook  repaired  his  vef- 
fel,  and  there  is  mention  made  of  cutting  down  timber 
on  Ihore,  which  would  be  difficult  to  find  on  the  ealiem 
fides  of  either  continent,  in  that  latitude  ; and  at  Nootka- 
Sound,  they  found  abundance  of  vegetation,  &c.  even  in 
lat.  50°.  but  about  the  ffraits,  between  the  continents 
the  temperatures  cannot  be  very  different  on  either  fide, 
although  it  is  different,  from  6o°.  to  the  fouthward.  And 
the  weft  winds  progreffing  on  along  the  northern  part  of 
the  American  continent,  paffes  over  that  large  and  un- 
known track,  to  the  weftward  of  Iludlon’s  bay;  and  the 
lakes  again  traverfe  a high,  mountainous  and  marlhy  coun- 
try, but  a little  inferior  to  that  of  Siberia,  for  coldnefs,  ib 
that  by  the  time  it  approaches  this  bay,  and  the  north- 
weftern  lakes,  8ec.  its  coldnefs  is  again  exceffive,  fo  that 
Air.  Andrew  Ellicot,  in  his  late  expedition  as  commiffi- 
oner,  to  determine  the  Spanilh  boundary,  found  it  for 
feveral  days  together,  with  a north  weft  wind,  from  40. 
to  74  °.  on  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mifiifippi,  in  latitude  370.  but  the  weftern 
wind  puffing  on  towards  the  Atlantic  Hates,  loles  lome- 
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thing  ofits  feverity  in  paffing  over  the  great  lakes,  which 
are  fo  large  as  not  to  be  fufficicntly  cooled  to  freeze  by 
the  continuance  of  any  one  winter,  only  about  their  bor- 
ders, and  the  ilraits  between  them  ; which  although-  it  is 
very  cold  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  would 
certainly  be  much  more  lb,  did  not  thefe  large  bodies  of 
water  intervene  to  the  north  weft.  So  that  in  the  United 
States,  the  north  weft  winds  are  the  coldeft  in  winter,  and 
all  winds  from  the  north  to  the  weft  are  remarkably  cold, 
but  neverthelefs  there  are  other  parts  of  the  world,  parti- 
cularly in  the  fouth  eaftern  parts  of  Afia,  as  in  Boutan, 
and  China,  much  colder  in  the  fame  latitudes,  and  cer- 
tainly more  fo  in  eaftern  Tartary. 

Now  we  are  to  trace  the  weftern  winds  of  the  winter 
feafon,  acrofsthe  Atlantic,  where  they  are  moft  generally 
known  to  prevail,  by  reafon  of  Ihips  from  America, 
Commonly  making  their  paftage  to  Europe,  in  one  half 
the  time  that  they  are  in  returning.  The  north  weft- 
ern winds  are  well  known  to  navigators  on  the  coaft  of 
North  America,  but  they  become  milder  the  farther  from 
the  coafts  ; fo  that  by  the  time  they  arrive  on  the 
coafts  of  Britain,  and  Ireland,  they  are  by  far  the 
mildeft  winds  in  the  world,  in  fuch  high  latitudes,  as 
thefe  i {lands,  particularly;  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, exceed  every  other,  in  fuch  high  latitudes,  in  the 
mild  temperature  of  their  winters,  although  they  are  all 
upwards  of  50°.  north,  they  are  much  milder  than  many 
others  are  at  40°.  A part  of  this  extraordinary  phenome- 
na, mull  be  attributed  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  certainlv 
contributes  alfo  to  the  warmth  of  the  Southern  States  of 
America,  fo  far  as  3 50.  north,  and  carries  its  heat  with 
it  far  north  into  the  Atlantic  ; for  when  it  meets  the 
northern  current,  at  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  it  is 
turned  to  the  eaftward ; this  is  demonftrated  every  year 
by  its  carrying  the  feeds  of  vegetables  with  it,  which  are 
only  produced  in  the  Weft  India  Iftands;  and  are  found 
yearly  call  on  fhore,  on  the  weftern  iftes  of  Scotland,  and 
other  parts;  for  although  part  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and 
fea-weed,  perform  a circular  courle,  and  return  to  the 
Weft  Indies,  the  greateft  part  of  the  water  of  it  appears 
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to  take  the  northern  direction,  and  contributes  to  form  3 
current  of  warm  water  along  the  weftern  coafl  of  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  and  from  thence  to  Norway,  which  ex- 
tends to  latitude  71°.  and  is  inhabited  thereto  ; and  is  loft 
in  the  North  Sea,  which  it  is  the  only  probable  caufe  for 
preferving  navigable  to  8 iQ  or  82°.  of  latitude,  and  to  it 
alto,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  Europe  is  in  a great 
meafure  obliged  for  the  mildnefs  of  her  winters,  for  the 
Gulf  Stream,  has  no  equal  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world, 
nor  has  Europe  any  equal  in  the  temperature  of  her  win- 
ters; but  this  deduction  is,  we  hope,  diffidently  founded 
on  fads  ; and  the  more  of  them  we  collect,  the  firmer  it 
appears  to  be  fupported. 

Now  we  have  finifheda  furvey  of  the  globe,  and  re- 
marked the  various  caufes,  of  either  cold  or  heat  on  its 
lurface,  it  may  be  agreeable  to  our  readers  to  have  a con- 
cluding recapitulation  of  the  different  caufes  already  Hated, 
with  their  confequences. 

We  hope  it  will  be  granted  that  the  defed  of  numerous 
inhabitants,  and  confequently  want  of  cultivation,  and 
the  great  quantities  of  woods,  cannot  be  the  caufe  of  the 
coldnefs  of  the  winters  ; and  the  lakes  which  have  been 
affigned  as  being  acceffary  to  the  coldnefs,  mult  on  the 
contrary,  be  allowed  to  be  the  very  reverie  ; and  as  for 
the  height  of  the  mountains,  or  of  the  furface  of  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  conli- 
derably  higher  above  the  furfaceofthe  ocean,  than  that  of 
Europe.  But  even  allowing  that  any  of  thefe  realons 
were  of  fome  importance,  we  have,  on  comparifons  with 
other  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  hoped,  given  iatistadtory 
realons  for  their  infufficiency,  to  produce  the  great  ciiller- 
ence  between  the  temperatures  of  Europe  and  America, 
in  particular;  and  that  other  caufes  were  to  be  lought  in 
order  to  carry  convidion  ; and  thefe  we  have  endeavour- 
ed to  find,  in  the  prevalent  winds,  and  in  the  currents  of 
the  ocean,  of  which  the  winds  are  the  caufe. 

As  to  the  trade  winds  they  are  generally  known,  and 
the  currents  can  fed  by  them  have  been  olten  taken  partial 
notice  of;  the  Gulf  Stream  in  particular,  is  fo  very  re- 
markable as  not  to  efcape  attention ; but  the  prevalent 
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northern  winds,  and  currents,  have  not  been  fo  generally- 
attended  to.  Although  we  find  them  very  material  caufes 
of  the  difference  of  temperature,  which  prevails  between 
the  eallern  and  the  weftern  Tides  of  the  Atlantic,  in  its 
northern  parts,  and  alfo  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  a lefs 
degree  ; and  likewife  the  difference  in  the  temperature, 
between  the  eaft  and  vvell  lides  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
old  continent ; they  being  as  different,  as  the  two  Tides  of 
the  Atlantic  ; and  the  ealt  and  weft  Tides  of  North  Ame- 
rica, differ  as  much  as  thole  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  do 
from  one  another. 

In  thefe  we  have  deduced  the  reafons  for  all  the  va- 
rieties of  temperatures,  and  we  have  alfo  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  temperature  of  Europe,  and  that  of  the 
Atlantic,  in  its  neighbourhood,  is  peculiar  to  that  part  of 
the  world,  no  other  in  limilar  latitudes,  enjoying  a tem- 
perature To  mild,  although  the  weffern  fide  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  comes  the  nearelt  to  it,  in  this  refpech. 
We  have  invelligated  the  reafons  for  their  agreement, 
and  alfo  thofe  for  their  difference;  the  firff  being  in  the 
fimilarity  of  their  fituations,  with  refpeftto  the  continents, 
but  the  other  in  the  refpeddive  differences  of  their  neigh- 
bouring oceans,  as  to  breadths  and  currents  : their  tem- 
peratures in  their  eaftern  parts,  differing  very  confiderably 
from  each  other. 

'Phe  Touthern  hemifphere  we  confider  as  affording  the 
molt  regular  ffandard  of  heat,  or  cold,  for  the  different 
latitudes,  as  it  is  the  lealt  interrupted  by  land,  or  cur- 
rents : and  there  we  find  the  boundary  of  perpetual  froff, 
in  as  low  latitudes  as  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Pacific,  neither  of  which  have  been  penetrated  beyond 
720.  lat.  but  the  Atlantic  is  commonly  navigable  to  la- 
titude 8i°.  and  it  is  the  only  part  of  the  world,  where 
there  are  navigable  feas  to  be  found  in  fuch  high  latitudes. 
We  are  accordingly  led  to  inveffigate  the  caufes  of  this  dif- 
ference, which  appears  fo  great  and  obvious,  between  this 
part  of  the  Atlantic,  and  every  other  lea  hitherto  known. 
Tiie  temperature  of  the  European  Seas,  we  find  to  corref- 
pond  with  that  of  the  continent,  and  the  iflands  in  their 
neighbourhood,  and  both  to  be  derived  from  the  fame  fourceS, 
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viz.  prevalent  winds  and  currents ; the  number  of  inha- 
bitants, or  the  progrefs  of  cultivation,  which  together  with 
the  clearing  of  the  countries,  mull  be  in  proportion  to  the 
mildnefs,  or  the  feverity  of  the  climate,  and  of  courfe,  it 
is  rather  a confequence,  than  a caufe  of  the  mildnefs  of 
Europe.  But  we  have  alfo  adduced  Efficient  proofs,  that 
the  temperature  of  thefe  oppofite  countries  is  not  confined 
to  the  land  only,  but  that  it  prevails  out  at  fea  alfo,  many 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  coafis. 

We  have  alfo  demonilrated  from  the  premifes,  that  the 
breadth  of  the  American  continent  to  the  northward,  can- 
not be  a caufe  of  great  coldnefs,  for  in  the  fame  latitudes 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  Europe  alone,  excepted,  there 
is  a perpetual  ice  ; and  whether  the  furface  of  the  globe, 
is  covered  with  mountains  of  ice,  or  of  land,  is  but  a mat- 
ter of  indifference,  in  refpedt  to  the  temperature,  unlefs 
what  is  the  effeCt  of  elevation  : neither  can  the  narrownefs 
of  North  America,  in  the  warm  latitudes,  be  any  proba- 
ble caufe  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  winters,  for  it  does  not 
even  caufe  any  defeCt  of  heat  in  fummer  ; and  although 
molt  part  of  South  America  is  within  the  tropics,  yet  its 
fouthern  extremity  is  fo  cold,  as  to  be  fcarcely  inhabitable, 
or  capable  of  cultivation,  farther  to  the  fouth,  than  North 
America,  is  to  the  northward,  that  being  to  about  450.  or 
50°.  Although  there  the  extent  of  land  from  eafl  to  weft, 
is  only  three  or  four  hundred  miles,  and  no  other  land 
near  it  in  either  of  thefe  directions,  and  but  little  to  the 
fouth  ward  of  it ; fo  that  this  would  appear  to  be  a good 
place,  to  fix  a ftandard  temperature  for  land,  we  mufl 
acknowledge  that  the  great  chain  of  the  Cordillera  moun- 
tains, caufes  a coldnefs  to  the  eaft  of  them  in  high  lati- 
tudes particularly,  as  they  do  in  the  northern  hemifphere  ; 
but  we  know  that  the  influence  of  mountains  does  not 
often  extend  very  far,  efpecially  to  the  northward,  or  fouth - 
ward  of  them,  the  wind  not  being  often  conftant  in  thofe 
directions  : in  high  latitudes  Mr.  Kirwan  remarked,  that 
it  was  always  colder  to  the  eaftward  of  mountains.  The 
burning  heatsof  Bengal,  are  within  one  degree  of  the  pinch- 
ing cold  country  of  Tibet.  But  the  fouthern  hemilphere, 
in  general,  from  latitude  35°.  towards  the  poles,  appears 
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to  be  colder  than  any  part  of  Europe,  but  very  nearly 
the  fame  as  the  eaft  coaft  of  North  America ; but  it  would 
appear  that  the  northern,  and  fouthern  parts  of  the  weft 
coaft  of  America,  alfo,  refemble  each  other  in  their  re- 
fpe&ive  temperatures  ; but  if  there  are  any  dilFerence 
the  northern  may  be  the  mildeft,  by  all  the  accounts  we 
have  of  them  ; the  fouthern  part  of  New  Holland,  and 
New  Zealand,  alfo,  are  very  cold,  in  comparifon  with 
fimilar  latitudes,  and  infular  fituations  in  Europe  ; but 
very  near  the  fame  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  re- 
fpcdftively. 

With  refpect  to  the  temperature  of  different  climates, 
we  hope  that  lufficient  reafons  have  been  given,  every  part 
of  which  is  the  product  of  experience,  and  may  be  found 
confirmed,  in  the  moft  authentic  accounts  of  late  voyages 
and  travels.  Europe  appears  to  differ  in  its  temperature, 
from  allother  partsof  the  world;  that  which  appears  neareft 
to  it,  is  the  weftern  coaft  of  North  America  ; but  all  other 
parts  of  the  world,  appear  to  agree  amongft  themfelves. 
The  European  fide  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  is  fimilar  in 
temperature  to  the  neighbouring  countries,  but  different 
from  all  other  feas  in  fimilar  latitudes ; fo  that  the  mild- 
nefs  of  the  European  winters  is  not  to  be  expected  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  in  fuch  high  latitudes  ; and  this 
we  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  is  not  owing  to  accidental 
but  to  permanent  phyfical  caufes,  and  does  not  depend  on 
the  numbers,  or  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants;  or  if  it 
did,  China  fliould  far  exceed  it  in  the  mildnefs  of  the 
winters. 

We  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  extent  of  the 
change,  which  the  climate  of  any  country  may  undergo, 
from  the  increafe  of  the  number  of  inhabitants,  and  con- 
fequently  of  cultivation.  This  may  form  another  fub- 
jeft  of  inveftigation,  although  clofely  connetled  with  the 
former.  On  this  fubjett,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  we 
have  no  accurate  regillers  of  the  temperature,  of  the  an- 
cient countries — their  eftimates  being  made  according  to 
their  fenfations  ; fo  that  we  muft  depend  on  other  circum- 
llances,  for  our  efii mates  of  it,  and  we  may  obferve  alfo 
that  we  are  very  apt  to  be  deceived  by  exaggerations.  Dr. 
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William fon,  and  the  Abbe  Man,  are  the  only  writers 
who  have  hitherto  fell  under  our  notice  on  this  fubjeft ; 
the  latter  follows  the  former  in  every  particular,  but  col- 
lefts  a great  many  more  paffages  from  the  ancients,  in 
confirmation  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  winters,  in  every  part 
to  the  northward  of  440  being  as  rigorous  as  it  is  at  pre- 
fent  in  Norway,  Lapland,  and  Hudfon’s  Bay:  but  nei- 
ther ol  their  accounts  appears  to  take  notice  of  the  warmth 
of  the  Atlantic  ; but  notwithfianding  all  the  furmifes  ta- 
ken from  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  poets,  and  others, 
who  are  very  apt  to  attend  only  to  the  extremes,  in 
their  relations,  refpedVmg  other  countries ; if  we  are  to 
form  our  judgment  of  the  temperature  of  the  fhores 
of  the  Baltic,  from  the  number  of  inhabitants,  and  of 
cattle,  which  thefe  countries  fupported  in  very  early  ages, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  appear  to  have  had  large  flocks 
of  cattle  ; thol’e  countries  which  produced  the  numerous 
hoards,  of  the  Vandals  and  Goths,  were  certainly  very  po- 
pulous,long  before  we  have  any  hillorical  accounts  of  them ; 
for  fo  noted  were  the  fhores  of  the  Baltic,  for  producing  in- 
habitants, that  they  were  proverbially  named  the  ofjicina 
gentium , or  the  manufactory  of  nations;  very  different 
from  the  countries  about  Hudfon’s  Bay,  at  any  time,  &c. 

But  although  the  elfefts  of  cultivation,  and  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  of  fires,  and  domeftic  animals,  in  amelio- 
rating the  climate  of  any  country,  mull  be  allowed  its  due 
weight,  yet  we  have  no  reafon  to  think,  that  it  could  pro- 
duce any  fuch  difference,  as  exifts  between  Europe,  and 
every  other  part  of  the  world.  Even  from  the  S.  W. 
coafi  of  America,  which  comes  neareft  to  it  in  tempera- 
ture. The  cultivation  of  China  has  produced  no  altera- 
tion, fo  far  as  we  can  learn,  in  the  temperature  of  the 
moll  fouth-eaftern  part  of  the  empire,  although  its  extent 
from  thence  to  the  north-weft:,  is  upwards  of  1000  miles. 
It  is  true,  both  vegetables,  and  animals  can  be  accommo- 
dated to  a colder  temperature,  than  their  native  climates, 
by  habitual  ufe  ; but  although  vegetables  can  be  habituated 
to  a colder  climate,  than  their  native  countries,  that  is  no 
proof  of  the  increafing  mildnefs  of  the  weather.  Dr.  Bar- 
ton, who  appears  to  have  employed  much  fearch  and 
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confideration  on  the  fubjeft  of  tranfplanting,  and  habitu- 
ating of  vegetables  to  colder  climates,  than  thole  where 
they  have  been  fpontaneoufly  produced ; thinks,  that  he 
has  fufficient  documents  to  prove,  that  there  are  few 
plants  which  may  not  be  habituated  to  any  climate,  with- 
out any  change  taking  place  in  the  temperatures;  lo  that 
this  is  no  proof  of  a change.  The  idea  of  the  increafing 
mildnefs  of  the  weather  in  Europe,  has  commonly  been 
attached  tothat  of  its  comparative  mildnefs  atprefent,when 
compared  with  other  countries  iituated  equally  diftant  from 
the  equator,  either  north  or  fouth  ; the  one  fubjeft  of  in- 
velligation,  is  certainly  clofely  connected  with  the  other; 
but  we  are  at  the  fame  time,  fully  convinced  that  the  differ- 
ence of  temperature,  between  Europe,  and  other  quarters 
of  the  world,  does  not  depend  on  this  circumllance  alone. 
It  was  very  natural  for  Europeans,  on  their  firft  coming  to 
North- America,  to  exaggerate  in  their  accounts  of  the 
coldnefs  of  the  winters,  becaufe  they  had  been  ufed  to 
very  mild  ones  at  home  ; and  although  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable, that  1’ome  fmall  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Delaware,  or  Iludfon’s  River  in 
America ; yet  from  the  molt  authentic  accounts,  which 
we  can  collect,  it  is  not  much  changed,  either  here,  or  any 
other  place,  to  the  northward,  or  fouthward  of  this  ; for  all 
the  large  rivers  fo  far  fouth  as  James’s  river,  are  often  fro- 
zen, and  it  has  been  frozen  down  to  City  Point  of  late  years; 
but  clearing  of  woods,  and  cultivation,  can  only  act  par- 
tially, and  be  of  partial  advantage  in  any  country  : clear- 
ing makes  way  for  the  fun  to  a£t  on  the  furface  of  the  earth 
more  freely  ; whereby  fome  heat  may  be  extricated,  which 
may  be  a mean,  as  fuggefted,  of  moderating  the  coldnefs 
ol  the  winters;  but  it  fhould  alfo  be  remembered,  that 
when  the  ground  is  cleared  and  cultivated,  it  is  not  left 
totally  without  defence  again!!  the  fun’s  rays,  which  arc 
fourcesof  heat,  as  well  as  light,  for  vegetable  productions 
of  various  fpecies,  are  cultivated,  which  ferve  as  a partial 
defence  for  it.  Wet  fummers  alfo  have  been  faid  to  be 
fucceeded  by  cold  winters ; but  was  the  cold  of  the  win- 
ters to  depend  on  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls,  and  of 
cloudy  hazy  weather,  Ireland  and  Britain,  fliould  be  the 
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mod  frody  and  cold,  as  they  are  the  mod  rainy  countries 
we  know  of ; for  certainly  thefe,  which  are  by  far  the  mild- 
eft  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  with  refpedt  to  their  la- 
titudes,  do  not  depend  upon  the  rays  of  the  fun,  in  any 
time  of  the  year  for  it ; for  we  believe  there  are  fcarcely 
any  other  parts  of  the  world,  which  enjoy  lefs  of  them, 
than  thefe  European  iflands  ; fo  that  from  all  the  informa- 
tion we  are  able  to  collect  on  this  fubjedt,  the  caufes  of 
the  mild  temperature  of  Europe,  is  not  accidental,  or  de- 
pendent on  the  fuperior  cultivation,  or  the  number  of  in- 
habitants, which  are  actual  confequences  of  the  original 
mildnefs  of  the  climate;  for  we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt, 
but  that  the  caufes  of  this  mildnefs,  are  to  be  traced  to 
innate  phyfical  principles,  which  have  been  in  adtionever 
fmce  the  formation  of  the  world  ; or  at  lead  fmce  it  af- 
fumed  its  prefent  form  : and  thefe  principles  we  have  al- 
ready endeavoured  to  trace,  from  the  prevalent  winds, 
and  currents  of  the  ocean.  Perhaps  tracing  the  fubjedt 
farther,  would  be  more  to  the  tade  of  fome  of  our  readers; 
but  the  prefent  effay  was  the  refult  of  the  amufement  of 
fome  hours  of  relaxation,  from  more  abdrufe  dudies — It 
it  meets  with  that  approbation  from  the  world,  which  it 
has  already  in  part  received,  from  one  philofophical  body, 
the  fubjedt  may  be  profecuted  to  a greater  extent  in  future; 
as  this  is  only  offered  as  a fpecimen,  of  what  may  be  con- 
fidered  anew  mode  of  invedigation  in  phyfical  geography; 
a fubjedt,  which  certainly  deferves  more  attention  than  has 
hitherto  been  paid  to  it. 

But  as  the  wife  laws  of  Providence  have  impelled  the 
author,  through  curiofity,  or  from  other  motives,  to  vifit 
many  different  climates,  and  countries,  and  as  his  employ- 
ment has  always  afforded  him  time  and  opportunity,  for 
both  obfervation,  and  reflection,  he  thought  proper  to  em- 
brace fuch  opportunities,  as  his  fituation  offered.  From  it, 
he  hopes  that  fome  information  will  be  derived,  both  to  the 
adventerous,  and  alfo  to  thofe  who  are  curioufly  fond  ol 
inquiries  of  this  nature. 
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X RACTICAL  writers  have  commonly  taken  notice  of 
the  fucceflion  of  difeafes,  with  the  courie  of  the  feafons, 
but  we  are  to  obferve,  that  thefe  are  very  rarely  the  fimple, 
or  uncombined  effects  of  the  changes  of  the  temperature 
alone;  but  together  with  thefe,  we  have  to  obferve  thole  ef- 
fects produced  by  various  miafmata,  and  effluvia,  and  alfo 
fpecific  infections,  there  is  fome  difficulty  in  fepaTating 
thefe  concomitant  caufes  of  difeafes,  which  occur  from  all 
thofe  various  fources,  from  thole  of  a more  fimple  origin. — 
Therefore  it  is  requilite  that  we  lhould  examine  thofe  dif- 
ferent caufes  of  difeafes,  in  various  fituations,  and  points 
of  view,  in  order  to  difcriminate  them  with  the  more  ac- 
curacy. For  this  purpofe,  attending  to  their  caufes,  and 
progrefs,  in  various  places,  is  indifpenfably  requifite ; 
and  alfo,  in  various  climates,  and  local  fituations  on  land, 
but  more  more  efpecially  at  fea,  where  we  certainly  have 
the  atmofphere  lels  combined,  than  it  ever  is  on  land, 
even  in  the  molt  healthy  countries. 

In  the  conlideration  of  this  fubject,  we  mean  to  attend 
to  the  fimple  effeCls  of  a warm  atmofphere,  and  their  con- 
fluences, feparate  from  the  impregnations  which  it  often 
undergoes.  Wonderful  as  it  may  appear  to  any  perfon, 
on  hrlt  turning  their  attention  to  this  fubjeCt,  there  is 
very  little  information  to  be  found  on  it,  in  any  writings 
extant,  hitherto  ; although  winter,  and  fummer  have  been 
alternately  fucceeding  each  other,  in  all  ages,  in  the  tem- 
perature climates,  where  the  moll  diligent  obfervers  have 
refided.  But  lince  the  art  of  navigation  has  been  brought 
to  its  prelent  degree  of  perfection,  within  the  lalt  three 
centuries,  we  have  opportunities  of  obferving  a fpecies  of 
artificial,  or  experimental  changes,  with  their  effects ; and 
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as  in  other  departments  of  phyfic,  the  method  of  expe- 
riment, is  often  the  bed  means  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  common,  and  regular  courfe  of  the  properties, 
principles,  and  laws  of  nature ; fo  likewife  in  this,  we 
may  hope  by  changes  of  climate,  and  local  fituation,  to 
acquire  fome  information,  which  a flationary  refidence 
in  one  place  would  not  fo  readily  afford  ; becaufe  we  are 
fo  very  apt  to  overlook  thole  circumltances,  which  we 
have  been  always  ufed  to  obferve,  recurring  regularly  : 
as  we  may  every  day  fee  miracles,  without  attending  to 
them,  only  becaufe  they  are  common. 

Hippocrates  paid  much  attention  to  the  viciffitudes  of 
the  feafons,  but  the  phylical  knowledge  of  nature,  was  fo 
very  little  underllood  in  his  time,  that  although  his  dili- 
gence was  great,  and  his  fagacious  attention,  to  whatever 
fell  under  his  own  obfervation  fo  accurate,  as  to  appear 
wonderful ; efpecially  when  we  coniider,  that  there  was 
lcarce  any  thing  wrote  on  the  fubjebt  before  him,  of 
greater  magnitude  than  tablets,  or  accidental  recipes; 
and  a very  little  which  was  to  be  found,  in  the  works  of 
the  few  Grecian  philofophers,  who  preceded  him.  We 
are  not  therefore  to  expebt  from  him,  what  the  times  could 
not  afford  ; although  he  travelled  much  in  Greece,  and 
Alia,  yet  his  obl'ervations  on  the  winds,  are  moftly  of  a 
local  nature,  and  applicable  only  to  thofe  lituations  in 
which  he  obferved  them  ; for  as  winds  always  partake  of 
the  properties  of  the  countries,  or  dillribts  over  which  they 
have  laft  pall ; and  confequently,  if  the  country  is  high, 
mountainous,  and  cold,  the  winds  will  be  cold  and 
healthy  ; but  if  they  pafs  over  a low,  marfliy,  warm  coun- 
try, the  wind  will  be  alfo  warm,  moil!  and  unhealthy; 
if  from  fea,  it  will  be  more  temperate  in  the  winter,  but 
cooler  in  futumer,  or  in  fact  it  will  carry  the  prevalent  tem- 
perature of  the  place  with  it ; but  when  Hippocrates  feen 
an  eall  wind  unhealthy,  in  one  or  two  parts,  he  applied 
it  to  all  eall  winds,  and  many  of  his  latter  fucceffors  have 
followed  him  in  his  errors,  and  overfights. 

Had  a rational  attention  been  paid  to  the  effects  of  heat, 
we  fhould  not  have  had  the  medical  faculty  themfelves, 
differing  in  opinion  concerning  it,  down  to  the  clofe  of  the 
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eighteenth  century,  fome  contending  for  its  hi mul ant, 
and  others  for  its  fedative  effedls.  This  would  appear 
wonderful,  did  we  not  confider,  that  on  all  fubjedls  there 
are  men  of  various  talents,  whofe  diligence  and  informa- 
tion differ,  in  proportion  to  their  acquifitions  : and  every 
one  fuppofes  himlelf  right,  and  others  wrong.  Befides, 
many  men  of  abilities  often  have  an  apathy  to  enquiry,  be- 
lieving alfertions,  rather  than  feeking  for  proof  through 
large  works,  and  following  others,  rather  than  thinking 
for  themfelves. 

The  immediate  effedls  of  heat  upon  the  human  body, 
appear  to  be  ftimulant,  and  of  all  the  agents  in  nature,  we 
believe  there  are  none  more  directly,  and  certainly  fo  ; 
but  like  all  other  ftimuli,  it  dedroys  the  vital  principles 
by  its  excels  ; but  in  moderate  quantities,  it  is  necelfary 
to  life  and  health  ; and  the  total  privation  of  it,  is  known 
to  extinguifh  life,  in  the  warm  blooded  animals  ; and  to 
caufe  a torpor  in  the  cold  blooded : both  thefe  extremes, 
as  well  as  the  medium,  we  fliall  confider  feparately. 

As  it  is  obvioudy  necelfary,  when  we  mention  heat  or 
cold,  which  are  only  comparative  terms,  that  we  fhould 
fix  fome  dandard  to  refer  to.  We  mean  to  fix  it  at  65°, 
for  reafons  which  diali  be  given  : for  although  the  blood  of 
all  mankind  is  very  near  the  fame  temperature  whillt  in 
health,  that  is,  from  96°  to  98°,  yet  by  being  accudomed 
to  various  temperatures  of  the  atmofphere,  they  become 
habituated  to  that,  to  which  they  are  molt  accudomed. 
Sudden  changes,  either  to  a warmer  or  colder  temperature, 
affedtsthem  conliderably : for  indance,  to  a perfon  coming 
from  within  the  tropics  65°  will  produce  a fenfation  of 
coldnefs,  becaufe  their  medium  heat  was  little  under  So0  ; 
but  to  a perfon  from  a high,  inland,  northern  country,  ef- 
pecially  after  the  winter,  this  medium  will  appear  rather 
warmer  than  they  would  widi ; becaufe  their  temperature 
for  fome  months,  has  fcarce  rofe  fo  high  as  40°  : it  is  to 
be  remarked  however,  that  the  young  and  drong  bear 
cold  much  better  than  the  aged,  weak,  and  thin ; confe- 
quently  thefe  latter  would  bear  warm  climates  better  than 
thole  in  the  vigor  of  youth  ; and  fo  alfo  do  youths  before 
they  arrive  at  maturity,  and  women  in  general,  bear 
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warm  climates  better  than  men ; but  their  habits  of  life, 
as  well  as  their  more  delicate  temperaments,  appear  to 
be  much  in  their  favour,  in  this  refpe£t ; for  the  jflimulus 
of  heat,  added  to  conflitutions  full  of  vital  energy,  inherent 
flrength,  and  lull  veffels  caufes  inflammatory  affections. 

The  flandard  has  been  fixed  at  62°  ; but  this  was 
by  accommodating  it  to  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
which  are  by  no  means  in  the  middle  of  inhabitable 
latitudes  ; but  in  order  to  accommodate  it  to  thofe  who 
bear  the  tropical  heats  65°  would  be  nearer  the  me- 
dium. For  a mean  of  latitudes  where  the-  temperature 
would  be  moll  agreeable  to  the  human  fenfations,  as  well 
as  to  animal  life,  it  would  appear  to  11s,  from  a furvey  of 
the  globe,  that  from  40°  to  55°  in  Europe,  and  from  30° 
to  450  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  would  be  the  moll 
agreeable  relidences  for  mankind  ; but  as  elevation  may 
caufe  great  differences  in  the  refpective  temperatures  of 
places ; we  mean  fuch  lituations,  as  are  not  confiderably 
elevated  above  the  furface  of  the  ocean,  and  near  fea  coaffs. 
The  N.  Well  coaft  of  America,  we  believe  comes  more 
near  the  European  temperature,  than  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  and  there  we  might  fix  the  molt  agreeable  me- 
dium, from  350  to  50°  all  below  thefe  limits  being  over 
warm,  and  all  above  too  cold,  for  agreeable  habitations; 
but  elevation,  foil,  vegetation,  &c.  caufe  great  varieties 
in  this  refpeCt,  as  we  have  already  obferved ; fo  that  the 
elevation  is  a matter  of  far  greater  confequence,  than  the 
latitude,  with  refpeCt  to  the  temperature.  But  the  con- 
nexion, and  effects  of  thefe  circumfiances,  with  the  phy- 
fical  ffate  of  man,  his  difeales  and  remedies,  we  fiiall  en- 
deavor to  trace  out,  in  their  moll  obvious  relations  and 
prominent  parts. 

The  llimulant  effects  of  heat,  are  very  fimilar  to  thofe 
produced  by  other  ftimuli.  On  its  firft  application,  when 
moderate,  it  exhilirates,  and  enlivens  the  animal  fpirits, 
much  the  fame  as  fpirituous  liquors,  8cc.  as  may  be  ob- 
ferved annually,  on  the  acceflion  of  warm  weather,  in  all 
high  latitudes,  or  full  more  vifibly,  in  failing  from  cold 
northern  countries,  to  the  warm  climates  ; and  this  effect 
continues  in  part,  although  it  lofes  fome  of  its  aCtion  by  a 
long  continuance ; becaufe  it  ftimulates,  and  fets  the  la- 
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tent  vital  energy  in  action ; but  when  it  is  over  fuddenly 
applied,  it  exhaufis  the  vital  energy  too  loon,  and  by  thefe 
means,  caufes  a depreffion  and  weaknefs  of  the  body. 
And  accordingly  we  fee  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  cold 
northern  countries,  are,  on  their  firlt  removal  to  warm 
climates/  rendered  more  lively  and  alert ; but  by  a feries 
of  years  continuance  there,  they  generally  lofe  much  of 
this  difpofition,  and  efpecially,  if  they  are  confined  to  fe- 
dentary  employments,  in  towns,  &c.  and  the  more  vifi- 
ble  will  this  effect  appear,  the  warmer  the  weather  is,  in- 
dependent of 'topical  influence  from  fituation  : fo  that  we 
conllantly  find  Europeans,  after  a long  refidence  in  warm 
countries,  get  thin,  weakly,  and  emaciated  ; although, 
if  their  fituations  are  othenvife  healthy,  they  ftill  retain, 
or  even  increafe  in  animation,  although  their  minds  fel- 
dom  retain  that  vigor,  which  they  had  in  their  native 
countries,  fo  that  they  cannot  apply  themfelves  fo  advan- 
tageoufly  to  abfirufe  iludies. 

The  imagination  being  fironger  than  the  reafon  or  the 
memory,  they  become  volatile,  or  fink  into  hypochon- 
driacs, in  cafe  they  have  made’ over  free  with  llrong  li- 
quors ; for  a long  refidence  in  very  warm  countries,  toge- 
ther with  the  additional  Itimuli  of  firong  liquors,  weakens 
the  body  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  alfo  depreffes 
the  mental  faculties,  efpecially  where  the  mind  has  been 
in  an  uneafy  ftate.  Perfons  in  fuch  fituations,  are  very 
lubjedt  to  fevers  from  flight  caufes,  or  to  hepatic  (liver) 
aftedtions  ; and  we  rather  believe,  that  difeafes  of  the  liver 
are  the  mod  frequent  caufes  of  hypochondriac,  and  other 
iuch  affedtions,  after  the  energy  is  exhaufied  by  heat  and 
fpirituous  liquors.  As  we  are  fully  convinced  of  the  fti- 
mulant  eff’edts  of  heat,  fo  are  we  all’o  of  the  fedative  effedls 
of  cold.  Heat  increafes  the  adfion  of  the  velfels,  and  other 
moving  vital  parts,  on  the  furface  of  the  body. — Cold,  on 
the  contrary,  allays  and  afluages  this  adtion  ; but  we  are 
to  notice,  that  it  is  only  on  the  furface  that  either  of  them 
can  adt  diredtly,  although  many  of  the  internal  parts  fym- 
pathize  with  it ; for  the  heat  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  inter- 
nal parts,  are  not  perceptibly  changed  by  the  external 
temperature ; fo  that  all  the  effects  of  heat,  are  produced 
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on the  furface,  and  the  fympathies  to  which  it  gives  ori- 
gin; bat  even  this,  as  we  may  obferve,  produces  great 
changes  on  the  fyllem. 

In  confequence  of  the  fedative  effe&s  of  cold  on  the 
furface  of  the  body,  the  vital  energy  is  accumulated,  and 
by  this  mean  the  ffrength  is  increafed,  unlefs  in  cafes  of 
old  age,  or  great  weaknefs,  in  which  they  are  apt  to  be 
overcome  by  the  firfl  imprejOTion  of  cold.  And  in  this  fitu? 
ation,  the  cold  a£ts  as  a permanent  fedative  on  them  : 
and  is  overflrong  for  the  vital  energy  to  overcome  : there- 
fore old  perfons  do  not  bear  the  cold  of  winter,  or  the 
colder  climates,  lo  well  as  the  young;  and  from  on- 
ly attending  to  their  own  fenfations,  they  complain  of 
the  general  temperature  being  changed.  But  the  young 
bear  the  cold  better  than  the  aged  ; even  infants  have  been 
known  to  furvive  a cold,  which  has  deftroyed  their  mo- 
thers, when  fuckling  them  ; an  infiance  of  which  hap- 
pened, not  far  from  London,  about  2.0  years  pafi,  in  a, 
frofty  night. 

The  inhabitants  of  warm  climates,  on  removing  to 
colder  countries,  are  commonly  attacked  with  catarrhal 
affections,  obhruCtions  of  the  vilcera  and  hypochondrias; 
for  they  are  then  deprived  of  that  external  ftimulus  to 
which  they  have  been  ufed,  and  efpecially  if  they  are  pall 
the  prime  of  life,  and  have  long  refided  in  warm  climates, 
they  are  more  llrongly  affected  in  this  manner,  than  any 
people  can  be,  on  the  acceffion  of  winter,  after  the  hottell 
iummer ; for  the  fummer’s  heat  does  not  continue  fo  long, 
nor  is  it  fo  intenfe. 

Heat,  like  other  flimuli,  when  applied  in  moderate 
quantities  is  neceflary  to  life  and  health  ; but  an  excels 
of  it  wears  out,  and  deftroys  both,  by  keeping  up  too 
great  an  irritation  on  the  furface,  and  other  Sympathizing 
parts  of  the  body  ; but  an  excels  of  cold  a£ls  not  in  the 
fame  manner,  but  direftly  oppofite  ; and  the  natural  tem- 
perature of  the  atmofphere  dellroys  life  in  both  ways. — • 
But  lun  ftrokes  are  more  common  than  being  frozen  to 
death.  On  the  application  of  cold  to  any  part  of  the  body, 
if  it  is  not  deprived  of  life,  on  coming  into  a warmer  at- 
mofphere, a temporary  inflammation  fucceeds,  from  the 
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vital  energy  being  accumulated  during  the  aCtion  of  cold, 
but  by  heat  it  is  exhaufted,  and  the  body  weakened. — 
But  if  the  rays  of  the  fun  are  avoided,  the  human  confli- 
tution  could  bear  much  greater  heats,  than  it  is  ever  ex- 
pofedtoin  the  natural  heat  of  any  country;  as  we  have 
many  experiments  to  prove,  by  heating  rooms  as  Dr. 
G.  Fordyce  did,  and  in  glafs  houles,  fugar  refineries, 
he.  But  a continual  heat  lets  other  caufes  in  action,  by 
battening  putrefaction,  and  it  alfo  predifpofes  the  body  to 
be  more  fufceptible  of  morbid  impreflions. 

A heat  of  about  65°.  where  we  have  fixed  the  medium 
temperature,  we  are  much  difpofed  to  judge,  would  be 
the  molt  agreeable  for  all  mankind  ; both  the  phyfical  and 
mental  functions  would,  we  believe,  arrive  at  their  great- 
eft  perfection  in  fuch  a temperature  ; or  fuppofe  we  allow 
a little  more  variation,  as  much  above,  as  below  this 
ftandard,  then  we  may  fay  from  6o°.  to  70°.  and  then 
all  above  this  may  be  called  warm,  and  all  below  it  cold  ; 
either  of  which  produces  difagreeable  fenlations,  which 
mult  leave  their  efFeCts  in  the  mind,  and  occupy  f'ome 
part  of  the  attention.  But  the  cold,  although  difagreeable 
at.  firlt,  yet  if  it  does  not  fall  much  below  the  medium,  the 
mind  and  body  are  both  improved  by  it  ; and  a heat,  a 
little  above  this,  is  generally  agreeable  at  fir  ft,  although 
it  debilitates  the  body,  and  alfo  weakens  the  mind, 
if  long  continued  ; but  their  alternate  changes  are  ra- 
ther agreeable  than  othervvife ; for  there  is  an  innate 
fondnefs  for  variety,  implanted  in  the  human  mind.  As 
when  they  do  not  go  to  excels,  they  caufe  a pleafing  va- 
riety ; and  we  have  much  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the 
changes  contribute  to  the  prefervation  of  health ; for  as 
Sydenham  obferved,  the  changes  preferve  a balance.  On 
this  account,  an  over  great  uniformity  in  any  of  the  arti- 
cles of  regimen,  are  to  be  avoided  by  thole,  who  would 
wifh  to  preferve  their  healths  in  thegreatel!  perfection,  for 
neither  food  nor  drink,  air  nor  exercife  fhoulcl  be  verv 
uniform  ; otherwife  they  caufe  a great  fufeeptibility  of  the 
body,  or  predifpofe  it  to  be  acted  on  by  every  variation 
of  the  air,  or  regimen,  and  weakens  the  mind,  as  well  as 
the  body,  and  deprives  mankind  of  their  true  happineis. 
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Mortalibus  vii.e,  et  tnorborum  xgrotis , xrem  esse  auctorem • 

Jiip.  Lib.  cle  Flat . 

IF  the  following  Jketches,  we  intend  to  collect  the  re- 
sult of  various  oblervations,  made  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  but  principally  in  warm  climates.  We  do  not 
confiderthis  fubjeCt  the  lefs  interefling  at  prefent,  although 
the  exigence  of  marfh  miafmata;  and  what  is  hill  more 
marvellous  even  of  infectious  effluvia;  has  of  late  been 
denied.  This  has  been  done  with  the  more  confidence, 
becaufe  modern  chymical  experiments,  have  not  at  all 
times  been  adequate  to  demonflrate  the  prefence  of  thefe 
effluviae.  With  the  fame  propriety  might  the  fenfible 
properties  of  any  other  fubftance  be  denied  ; fuch  as  tafte, 
fmell,  See.  becaufe  they  cannot  be  demonflrated  by  any 
chymical  analyfis.  But  thefe  properties  are  the  immedi- 
ate objects  of  fenfation ; miafmata  and  effluvia  we  can 
feklom  difcover,  only  by  their  effects. 

We  muff  confefs  that  there  has  been  much  done  in  the 
prefent  age,  in  die  inveftigation  of  the  operations,  the 
principles  and  properties  of  thefe  fubjefts ; but  much  is 
yet  to  be  accompliflied  by  experiments,  before  we  arrive 
at  the  fummit  of  human  perfection  ; for  the  field  appears 
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to  widen  as  we  advance  in  it — But  the  application  of  ex- 
periments to  their  proper  purpofes,  and  to  no  other,  as  has 
too  frequently  happened,  is  an  objedt  of  fome  utility;  for 
molt  new  dilboveries  are  mifapplied,  and  this  is  often  the 
caufe  of  their  falling  into  negledl ; the  refult  of  obfervati- 
ons,  though  flow,  is  commonly  applied  to  advantage 
fooner. 

The  atmofphere  at  fea,  being  unaffe&ed  by  the  exha- 
lations from  either  vegetable,  or  animal  decompofition,  or 
the  miafmata  (exhalations)  of  ftagnant  water,  mult  obvi- 
oufly  appear  to  be  the  belt  fituation  to  draw  our  inferences 
from,  unlefs  we  were  to  take  that  of  high,  or  mountainous 
countries,  which  is  commonly  fufficiently  pure  alfo. — 
Small  iflands  in  the  ocean  alfo  enjoy  a very  pure  air,  es- 
pecially where  they  are  high  and  dry  ; and  fo  does  Some 
large  iflands,  and  eveif»eontinents,  where  they  are  free 
from  Itagnant  water. 

It  is  a remarkable  difference  which  takes  place,  be- 
tween an  atmofphere  with  moilture  limply  diffufed  in  it, 
as  it  often  is  at  fea,  or  in  high  and  healthy  countries,  and 
that  which  exhales  from  Itagnant  water,  fwamps  or  marfh- 
es  ; the  former  is  leldom  hurtful,  whereas  the  latter  is 
often  pernicious.  To  thofe  we  lhall  particularly  attend 
in  the  enfuing  fketches. 

The  heat  of  the  atmofphere,  being  confined  very  near 
the  common  level  of  the  iurface  of  the  ocean,  in  all  cli- 
mates, appears  to  be  a caufe  of  the  heats  being  fo  great  in 
low  countries,  efpecially  in  warm  climates,  and  confe- 
quently  of  the  noxious  exhalations,  of  which  heat  is  al- 
ways the  adtive  agent ; the  heat  of  any  part  appears  to  be 
aff’edted  by  various  circumffances  ; but  it  is  commonly  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  the  rays  of  the  fun,  which 
fall  in  a given  fpace,  as  we  may  prove  by  a lens,  or 
mirror;  therefore  where  they  approach  neareff  to  a perpen- 
dicular, they  are  the  flrongeft:  and  when  the  air  is  clear  ; 
they  adt  on  the  earth  with  the  greater  force.  But  although 
the  light  comes  from  the  fun,  the  heat  does  not,  the  rays  of 
light  only  extricate  it  from  the  earth  ; otherwife  the  high- 
ell  mountains  would  be  the  warmeff  parts  of  the  world,  as 
they  are  neareff  the  fun. 
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All  fubdances  which  can  be  difiolved,  and  fufpendect 
in  the  air,  by  the  heat  of  our  atmofphere,  muft  be  in  part 
mixed  with  it ; many  fubltances  are  alio  volatilized,  and 
diffufed  in  the  air  by  putrefaction  ; but  procefies  of  this 
nature,  require  a certain  degree  of  heat,  it  mult  be  above 
the  freezing  point,  at  lead ; for  below  it  all  (feptic)  pre- 
cedes are  dopped. 

Great  heats,  when  accompanied  by  moidure,  volatilize 
many  fubdances,  which  more  temperate  weather  Will  not 
afledt ; but  vegetable  putrefaction,  or  the  expofure  of  a 
moill  furlace  in  the  time  of  frod,  does  not  change  the  pro- 
perties of  the  air,  for  frolly  weather  is  equally  healthy  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  air  being  of  all  other  known 
fubdances,  the  moll  necedary  to  life,  and  its  variations  fo 
generally  adedting  our  healths  : It  is  therefore  deferring 
of  the  mod  ferious  attention  of  the  phydeian,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  general  philofopher. 

The  atmofphere  in  general  contains  about  three  fourths 
of  its  quantity  of  air,  in  which  neither  animals  can  live, 
nor  fire  burn;  this  has  been  named  mephitic  (or  azotic) 
air.  The  other  other  fourth  is  the  pure  vital  air  (oxygen) 
but  even  the  abfence  of  the  pure  principle  does  not  ren- 
der it  fo  hurtful  to  life,  as  the  prefence  of  fixed,  or  inflam- 
mable airs,  which  are  commonly  extricated  by  the  de- 
compofition  of  either  water,  or  vegetable  fubdances.  It 
is  the  pure  part  of  the  air,  which  imparts  the  beautiful 
i’carlet  colour  to  the  blood.  It  is  alfo  the  lupport  of  the 
vital  principle,  (or  its  pabulum)  but  the  fixed  and  inflam- 
mable airs  impart  a darkilh,  brown  colour  to  all  the  red 
parts  of  the  body,  but  particularly  to  the  blood.  Any 
part  of  the  body  being  inflamed,  it  darkens  the  blood 
more  than  is  common  in  circulating  through  it,  although 
it  acquires  a dark  crimfon  colour,  always  in  its  oourfe 
through  every  part  of  the  body,  except  in  the  iungs.  The 
necedity  of  frefli  air,  about  a gallon  a minute,  or  near  the 
lame  quantity,  which  a common  candle  requires,  is  ab- 
lolutely  necedary  to  lupport  life,  and  health.  By  Dr, 
Crawford’s  experiments,  it  appears,  that  when  the  body  is 
immerfed  in  warm  water,  or.  warm  air,  the  venal  blood 
returns  but  little  darker  coloured,  than  the  arterial  blood 
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is ; this  may  ferve  as  a proof,  that  heat  alone  is  not  a caufe 
of  a dark  colour,  when  the  rays  of  the  fun  are  excluded 
from  the  body  ; but  it  appears  to  aft  through  the  interme- 
dium of  other  lubftances.  But  we  find  fome  perfons  ha- 
ving very  good  colours,  for  two  or  three  generations,  in 
healthy  iflands,  between  the  tropics,  as  in  St.  Helena, 
the  Ille  of  France,  &c. 

The  inflammable  air  contained  in  the  venal  blood,  be- 
ing the  fubftance  which  principally  attrafts  the  vital  air. 
When  this  is  deficient,  lei’s  of  the  vital  air  mixes  with  the 
blood,  ill  the  lungs,  and  confequently  lefs  heat  is  extri- 
cated; this  appears  to  be  the  only  explanation  we  can 
give,  why  the  interior  parts  of  the  body  and  blood,  are  no 
hotter  in  warm,  than  in  cold  climates,  or  feafons. 

But  as  a fupply  to  the  wraile  of  pure  air,  which  is  confu- 
med  by  the  breathing  of  animals,  and  the  burning  of  fuel; 
the  growth  of  vegetables  affords  it  in  great  quantities, 
when  the  fun  {bines  on  them,  they  alfo  abforb  inflamma- 
ble air,  as  part  of  their  nutriment ; this  appears  to  have 
been  the  defign  of  the  Creator,  in  their  formation,  and 
omnipotent  wifdom  is  here  confpicuous.  The  evapora- 
tion of  water  alfo  affords  pure  air,  fo  that  the  only  large 
tracks  of  the  earths  furface,  which  are  without  either  of 
thefe  means  of  fupply,  are  the  fandy  deferts  of  Arabia,  and 
Africa,  for  their  fuffocating  winds,  appear  to  be  deprived 
of  their  due  proportion  of  thefe  principles,  as  travellers 
often  experience. 

The  effefts  of  heat  upon  pure  water,  either  frefh,  or 
fait,  only  ferve  to  evaporate  it,  and  by  this  means  to  com- 
bine it  with  the  air,  for  warm  air  always  contains  much 
water  in  an  erial  bate  ; unlefs  we  except  the  Harmatan, 
or  Sirocco  winds,  jull  mentioned  ; for  fo  far  as  we  can 
colleft  information  of  their  phyfical  qualities,  they  are  re- 
markably dry.  But  the  proportion  of  the  pure  principle 
contained  in  water,  is  found,  by  chymical  analyfis,  to 
be  much  greater  than  it  is  in  the  atmofphere,  for  water 
contains  it  in  the  proportion  of  about  four  to  one,  or 
about  84  percent,  of  (oxygene)  or  the  principle  of  pure  air, 
and  the  remainder  is  inflammable  air  ; but  the  atmofphere 
contains  only  about  one  fourth  of  its  quantity  of  pure  air  ; 
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and  the  other  three  fourths,  are  called  azotic  (mephitic)  air, 
which  cannot  fupport  either  animal  life,  nor  the  flame  of 
fuel ; from  this  confideration,  the  evaporation  of  water 
would  appear  to  be  a necelfary  part  of  the  compofition  of 
common  air,  becaufe  when  deprived  of  it,  as  in  the  Ara- 
bian winds,  it  becomes  defiruCtive. 

Neverthelefs,  we  find  by  experience,  that  when  either 
warm,  or  cold  air  is  overloaded  with  water,  it  is  hurtful 
to  human  life  and  health  ; here  living  experience  goes 
counter  to  what  we  might  be  led  to  fuppofe,  (a  priori)  from 
chymical  analyfis  ; but  this  is  not  the  only  infiance  in 
which  chymifiry  comes  far  fhort  of  demonfirating  the  ef- 
fects which  phyfical  fubfiances  produce  on  animal  life  ; 
for  there  are  no  fiates  of  the  air,  in  which  it  is  more  difa- 
greeable  to  our  feelings,  than  when  it  is  much  impregna- 
ted with  moifture,  either  in  a warm,  or  cold  fiate  of  the 
atmofphere,  for  we  are  weakened,  and  difpirited  in  the 
mofi  evident  manner,  when  the  air  is  warm  ; and  the  fur- 
face  ol  the  body  becomes  relaxed,  and  our  minds  and 
bodies  are  both  rendered  languid,  by  its  continuance  ; 
from  thefe  faCts  then,  we  would  be  led  to  believe,  that 
moift  air  does  not  perform  its  office  in  the  lungs,  fo  well 
as  drying  air  does  ; whether  this  happens  by  its  not  im- 
parting the  pure  principle,  together  with  the  heat,  or  by  its 
not  attracting  the  fixed,  or  inflammable  air  from  the  blood, 
we  are  not  yet  warranted  in  determining  from  aCtual 
experiments.  Cold  and  moift  air,  appears  to  obllruCt  per- 
fpiration,  by  rendering  the  furface  of  the  body  more  qui- 
efcent,  or  leffening  the  aCtion  of  the  fine  hair  like  (capille- 
ry)  velfels  of  the  fkin;  hence  proceeds  (catarrhal  affecti- 
ons) or  colds,  and  in  a warm  moifi  air,  we  are  involved 
in  a fpecies  of  natural  vapour  both  ; and  inhale  the  fame 
in  refpiration,  by  which  means,  we  become  fo  relaxed, 
as  to  be  affeCtecl  by  the  ieaft  change  in  the  atmofphere. — 
And  hence  proceeds  dyffentaries,  and  choleras,  together 
with  intermittent,  and  remittent  fevers,  accompanied 
with  bilious  appearances.  But  a dry  pure  air,  imparts  a 
chearfulnefs,  firength,  and  alacrity,  as  in  frofty  weather, 
by  it  vve  are  rendered  more  happy  for  the  prefent,  and 
more  able  to  refill  future  imprellions ; but  pleuritic 
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pains,  and  confumptions  are  fometimes  produced  by  if. 
But  water  impregnated  with  vegetable  Jubilances  in  a Hate 
of  fermentation,  gives  out  to  the  air,  during  the  decom- 
pofition  both  fixed  and  inflammable  air;  the  fixed  air  when 
it  exceeds  the  bulk  of  the  water,  is  imparted  to  the  atmol- 
phere,  but  in  lefl'er  quantities,  it  is  abiorbed  by  the  water, 
the  inflammable  and  azotic  airs,  it  does  not  abforb — The 
water  of  the  Thames,  when  carried  out  in  fhips,  ■ under- 
goes a fermentation  as  loon  as  it  arrives  in  warm  cli- 
mates, on  account  of  its  muddinefs,  &c.  and  the  vegeta- 
ble extra&s  mixed  with  it ; after  which  by  the  time  it  gets 
to  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  there  is  fo  much  inflammable 
air  extricated,  as  to  burn  with  a blue  flame  on  the  appli- 
cation of  a candle. 

In  confulting  practical  authors,  a due  regard  Ihould  be 
paid  to  the  difference  of  climate,  between  where  the  prac- 
titioner wrote,  and  that  of  the  reader,  on  this  account  a 
knowledge  of  geography,  and  topography,  are  eflentially 
neceflary  to  an  intelligent  phyfician ; the  prevalent 
winds  alfo,  their  heat,  or  coldnefs,  moifture,  or  dry- 
nefs,  may  be  partly  learned  from  the  topographical  de- 
fcriptions  of  the  countries,  with  refpeft  to  hills  or  plains, 
woods,  or  marfhes,  lakes  and  leas,  and  the  nature  of  the 
foil,  which  the  winds  laft  pafs  over,  forms  an  important 
part  of  medical  fcience.  Hippocrates  appears  to  have 
paid  due  attention  to  thcfe  fubjedts  in  his  obfervations  up- 
on air,  places,  and  waters,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
medical  topography  ; but  it  appears  fince  his  time  to 
have  been  much  negle&ed.  But  as  for  the  water  which 
is  ufed  for  cookery  or  for  drinking,  it  makes  but  very  lit- 
tle difference  with  refpedt  to  the  falubrity  of  the  place 
where  it  is  ufed.  Whether  it  is  hard  or  not,  as  the  ex- 
preffion  is,  for  its  qualities  of  not  eafily  lathering  with 
l’oap,  or  boiling  peas,  or  the  contrary  ; and  if  there  are 
any  material  difference,  hard  water  may  be  foftened  by 
expofure  for  fome  time  to  the  air,  by  this  means  its  acid 
will  evaporate,  and  the  felenite,  or  other  mineral  parti- 
cles which  it  held  in  folution,  will  be  depofited,  or  this 
may  be  more  fpeedily  effected,  by  mixing  with  it,  a fmall 
quantity  of  lime  water,  or  quick  lime.  Thofe  who  have 
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been  ufed  to  foft  river  water,  when  they  firft  come  to  ufe 
hard  well  water,  are  very  apt  to  be  difordered  in  their 
bowels  by  it.  In  my  firft  voyage  to  India,  being  in  a 
ftore  fhip  for  the  Ifland  of  St.  Helena,  where  the  water  is 
very  hard,  I fuffered  by  it  perfonally ; and  a number  of  the 
failors,  and  recruits  belonging  to  the  Eaft-India  company, 
after  getting  the  St.  Helena  water,  were  attacked  with  vio- 
lent giiping  pains  in  their  bowels,  fo  violently  that  they 
would  frequently  cry  out,  and  roll  themfelves  about  upon 
the  decks ; this  affection  was  fo  common,  that  we  remem- 
ber being  three  times  raifed  out  of  bed  in  the  courfe  of 
one  night ; on  this  account  the  moft  effectual  and  fpeedy 
relief  was  obtained,  by  giving  immediately,  a fmart  eme- 
tic ; and  as  foon  as  the  vomiting  began,  the  pain  gradual- 
ly ceafed,  and  if  it  returned  at  intervals  after  the  opera- 
tion of  the  emetic,  a few  drops  of  laudanum  commonly 
cured  it ; notwithftanding  this,  the  water  of  St.  Helena  is 
both  pleafant  and  wholefome,  to  thofe  who  are  ufed  to  it, 
after  the  firft  two  or  three  days  ; it  is  ftagnant  water  that 
endemic  ficknefs  is  generally  caufed  by  : whenever  they 
are  caufed  by  v/ater,  and  not  by  that  which  is  ufed  inter- 
naliy ; for  even  fuppofe  it  is  drank,  or  ufed  in  food,  with 
foftil  particles  diffolved  in  it,  they  can  fcarcely  be  capable 
cf  doing  any  harm,  unlefs  they  are  fenfibly  perceived  by 
the  palate,  as  chalybeat,  or  fulphureous,  or  other  fprings 
are  ; and  of  courf**  they  will  be  rejected,  unlefs  ufed  me- 
dicinally ; very  cold  water  would  appear  to  be  beft  for 
weak  ftomachs,  and  languid  habits  of  body  ; and  foft  wa- 
ter for  thofe  of  an  inflammatory  difpofition  ; but  before  any 
of  them  gets  into  the  blood  veffels,  their  nature  is  changed 
in  the  courfe  of  digeftion,  fo  that  they  are  all  much  the 
fame  before  they  are  even  abforbed  by  the  la£teals  ; much 
lefs  can  they  carry  their  earthy  particles  into  the  bladder, 
and  caufe  the  ftone,  or  gravel  there,  as  has  been  very  er- 
roneoully  thought  by  old  writers,  and  others,  even  to  the 
prefent  day.  There  are  great  allowances  to  be  made  for 
writers  of  very  different  climates,  as  well  of  different 
local  fituations  ; on  this  account,  the  writings  and  obler- 
vations  of  the  antient  Grecians,  and  Romans,  are  not 
always  applicable  in  Britain  or  Ireland ; nor  are  the  ob- 
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fervations,  or  practice  of  Britain,  at  all  times  fuitable  to 
the  inhabitants  of  North  America,  or  the  countries  be- 
tween the  tropics ; but  from  the  fimilarity  in  climate,  be- 
tween Greece,  and  Italy,  and  that  of  the  United  States  ; 
we  may  expert  a greater  fimilarity  in  the  progrefs  of  dif- 
eafes,  in  thele  countries  ; they  lying  under  the  fame  pa- 
rallels of  latitudes  : than  between  either  of  them  and  Great 
Britain,  where  the  heat  never  is  lb  great,  as  in  either  of 
them ; nor  the  cold  fo  great  as  in  North  America,  nor 
the  changes  near  fo  fudden,  owing  to  its  infular  lituation, 
and  enjoying  the  temperate  wellern  breezes,  from  the 
Atlantic  ; on  this  account  the  Grecian,  and  Roman  me- 
dical writings,  may  be  read  with  more  advantage  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  or  even  in  the  Eaft  or  Weft 
Indies,  than  in  Britain,  and  Ireland  ; for  their  difeafes 
are  more  fimilar.  And  on  the  fame  account,  we  fhould 
pay  more  attention  to  the  modern  Italian  practitioners  in 
the  United  States,  than  in  Britain,  or  Ireland;  and  find 
their  defcriptions  of  difeafes  coincide  more  nearly  with 
our  own.  The  fouth  of  France  is  as  hot  in  fummer 
about  Montpelier,  and  Marl’eilles,  as  America  is  about 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  and  the  mid- 
dle ftates  in  general.  But  although  a few  of  the  French 
excel  in  chymiftry,  anatomy,  and  operative  furgery  ; yet 
for  a nation  fo  far  advanced  in  the  fciences,  we  hear  of 
very  few  practical  works  produced  amongft  them  of  late  : 
neither  do  the  Spaniards  appear  to  be  before  them  in  that 
refpect.  Whether  this  is  owing  to  the  low  reputation  in 
which  the  practice  is  held  in  thefe  countries  ; we  are  not 
certain;  but  this  is  a very  probable  caufe,  as  men  of  abili- 
ties and  information,  will  not  readily  choofe  a bufinefs, 
which  is  neither  honourable  nor  profitable : and  much 
ol  the  pradtice  of  furgery  being  in  the  hands  of  barbers,  all 
over  the  continent  of  Europe  : Germany  does  not  appear 
to  be  before  them  in  thefe  refpedts  ; and  no  doubt  for  the 
lame  realons ; for  although  in  all  thefe,  a few  profelfors, 
and  phyficians  to  princes,  are  liberally  provided  for, 
yet  that  appears  to  be  very  far  from  the  cafe  with  the 
greateft  number  of  the  practitioners. 
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We  have  been  necellarily  led  into  this  digreffion,  from 
the  conlideration  that  the  temperature  of  the  continent 
of  Europe  and  America,  are  more  fimilar,  than  that  of 
the  Iflands  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  to  it,  as  the  exceffes 
of  heats  and  colds,  are  much  greater  on  the  continent 
than  in  the  Iflands,  although  the  habits,  food,  and  cloth- 
ing, of  the  United  States,  are  more  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
the  Illands  of  Europe,  than  to  the  continent  ; the  lan- 
guage being  the  fame,  there  are,  therefore,  a predilebtion 
in  favour  of  Britifli  books,  but  there  are  Efficient  reafon, 
why  the  obfervations  of  the  Ancients,  are  more  applicable, 
to  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  than  to 
thofe  of  Great  Britain  ; in  the  firll  place  the  fimilarity 
of  the  climate  ; Hippocrates  remarks,  that  in  his  time 
the  inhabitants  of  Alia  were  effeminate,  cowardly,  and 
Haves  to  defpotifm ; whereas  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
at  that  time,  were  brave,  hardy,  and  independent  repub- 
licans ; but  a confiderable  change  appears  to  have  taken 
place  fince  his  times  in  Europe. 

Medical  Topography  may  be  confidered  we  believe, 
as  the  molt  confpicuous  manner  of  invefligating  the  ef- 
fects and  caufes  of  the  noxious  Atmolphere,  peculiar  to 
fome  local  fituations,  and  feafons  of  the  year  ; from  heat 
and  infection. 

Thefe  are  fubjedts  of  inveftigation  which  although  they 
have  been  commonly  blended  together,  may  very  well 
be  treated  of  feparately,  and  in  order  to  convey  proper 
ideas  of  them,  and  of  their  feparate  effedts,  they  fliould 
each  be  confidered  by  themfelves.  It  has  been  common 
for  many  years  pall,  with  practical  writers,  to  begin  their 
works  with  defcriptions  of  the  diltridts  in  which  they  have 
prabtifed,  fuch  as  the  nature  of  the  foil,  minerals,  vegeta- 
bles, water  and  air  ; fimilar  methods  have  been  followed 
by  thofe  who  have  attended  armies  and  navies,  with  vari- 
ous degrees  of  attention,  and  abilities,  fo  that  at  prefent 
there  is  fcarce  a work  undertaken  without  fome  fuch  pre- 
liminaries ; and  as  local  fituations  and  climates  produce 
fuch  varieties  in  the  phyfical  Hate  of  the  human  body, 
and  its  difeafes,  this  mode  of  tracing  their  caufes  and  ef- 
febts  is  both  ul'eful  and  perfpicuous.  In  this  manner  it  has 
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been  treated  by  Pringle,  Cleghorn,  Lind,  Gierke  and 
Plane,  but  particu<Arly  by  Lancifi,  who  pradtifed  in  Rome 
aboiit  an  hundred  years  paft,  and  feveral  others,  within 
the  laft  fifty  years  ; from  thefe,  as  well  as  from  fome  of 
the  ancients,  and  more  early  moderns,  we  may  collect 
much  ufeful  information  in  this  mode  of  inveltigation ; 
but  although  they  have  done  much,  we  are  not  to  fuppofe 
they  have  exhausted  the  fubjedt : they  have  laid  the  ioun- 
dation,  but  it  will  require  the  united  labours  of  many 
others,  before  the  future  fabric  is  brought  to  that  degree  of 
perfection  of  which  it  is  capable. 

Of  all  thofe  who  have  wrote  on  fubjedts  of  this  nature, 
they  have  rarely  feparated  the  effedls  of  miafmata,  and  of 
infedtious  effluvia,  from  thole  of  heat  and  cold,  fo  as  to 
exhibit  their  effedts  leparately,  each  by  theml’elves,  with 
their  caufes  and  means  of  prevention. 

By  purfuing  thefe  invefiigations,  we  trace  the  external 
fource  of  difeafes  ; but  for  the  internal  caufes,  we  mult 
have  recourfe  to  the  fiate  of  the  human  body  itfelf.  Local 
fituations,  as  towns,  or  the  open  country,  whether  eleva- 
ted or  low,  marfhy  or  dry,  hilly  or  plain,  covered  with 
vegetables,  or  Tandy  and  bare,  all  have  their  influences. 

Medical  Topography  is  a fubjedt  fo  obvious  to  all  man- 
kind, that  there  are  no  other  methods  of  tracing  the  caufes 
of  difeafes  fo  univerfally  underftood  ; for  almolt  every  Tea- 
man can  enumerate  the  difeafes,  and  the  times  of  the  year 
in  which  they  are  molt  prevalent,  in  thofe  places  to  which 
they  refort ; and  it  is  alfo  known  to  landfmen,  that  there 
are  fome  particular  local,  flat,  marfhy  fituations,  remark- 
ably unhealthy;  and  alfo,  that  there  are  other  mountain- 
ous, dry  fituations,  which  are  remarkably  healthy  ; and 
great  varieties  of  intermediate  fituations,  which  partake 
of  each  occafionally. 

As  this  mode  of  fearching  for  the  caufes  of  difeafes  was 
begun  by  the  father  of  medicine,  we  might  expedt  that  in 
the  long  interval  from  his  time  to  this,  2200  years,  it 
might  have  attained  to  a confiderable  degree  of  perfedtion 
in  the  prefent  time,  did  we  not  recoiled!,  that  fuch  modes 
of  inveltigation  do  not  well  accord  with  the  lives  of  fcho- 
lallics,  into  whole  hands  much  of  the  pradlice*  teaching  and 
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writing  had  fallen,  until  the  latter  ages,  when  true  fcience 
has  again  been  cultivated  experimenta^y  and  rationally. 

The  air  of  cities  and  large  towns,  is  generally  known 
to  be  both  unhealthy  and  difagreeable,  elpecially  when 
they  are  fituated  in  warm  climates,  or  in  the  warm  fea- 
ions  of  the  more  temperate  latitudes : therefore  they  are 
expofed  to  fome  difeafes  from  which  the  country  is  exempt; 
but  they  are  more  free  of  others  than  the  country — Heat 
and  moiflure  are  the  great  fources  of  difeafes  in  the  coun- 
try. As  fermentation  will  not  take  place  unlefs  the  fluid 
expofed  is  in  a Hate  of  re  It,  and  in  a fufficient  degree  of 
heat,  as  from  6o°  to  ioo°  ; fo  likewife,  the  procefs  will 
not  take  place  in  marfhy  ground,  unlefs  the  moiflure  is  in  a 
Hate  of  flagnation.  But  pure  water  in  a Hagnant  Hate  will 
not  undergo  any  change  in  confequence  of  heat  and  Hag- 
nation,  unlefs  it  is  impregnated  with  vegetable  fubHances. 
Hence  the  water  of  clear  ponds  or  lakes,  with  fandy  or 
gravelly  fliores,  do  not  undergo  any  fermentatory  procefs, 
even  in  warm  weather,  and  confequently  do  not  vitiate 
the  air  ; neither  does  the  Hagnant  water  of  high  northern 
latitudes,  although  ftrongly  impregnated  with  vegetable 
matters  ; as  for  inllance,  the  turf  bogs  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  although  they  are  commonly 
full  of  Hagnant  water,  deeply  tinddured  with  vegetable  mat- 
ters, yet  there  are  rarely  any  inHances  of  their  neigh- 
bourhoods being  more  Hckly,  than  the  greateH  diflance 
from  them  ; neither  does  the  maceration  of  flax  produce 
any  Hcknefs  there,  which  Lancifi  was  under  fo  much 
dread  of  in  Italy  : and  as  he  was  an  accurate  oblerver  of 
fa£ts,  he  mufl  have  had  fome  reafon  for  the  dread  he  en- 
tertained of  flax  ponds  ; as  the  temperature  of  the  coun- 
tries are  conliderably  diflerent,  efpecially  in  the  lummer 
and  autumn. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  term  of  fermentation,  is  pro- 
perly enough  applied  to  the  beginning  of  that  fceptic  pro- 
cefs, which  takes  place  in  putrefeent  marlhes,  as  this  is 
a familiar  term  in  domeftic  economy ; it  conveys  a more 
clear  idea  of  the  change  which  takes  place,  than  decom- 
polition,  by  which  the  putrefa&ive  procefs  is  underflood 
befl  by  chymifls : we  do  not  mean  however  to  overflrain 
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this  term,  by  applying  it  as  formerly,  to  any  of  the  animal 
procefles,  either  of  health  or  ficknefs ; we  only  apply  it 
to  dead  vegetables. 

It  is  a fadt  eltablifhed  by  innumerable  obfervations, 
that  the  air  of  the  open  fea  is  always  favourable  to  health, 
and  alfo  in  large  bays  and  lakes,  whether  they  are  frefh  or 
fait  water ; although  near  unhealthy  fhores,  they  extend 
their  influence  to  forne  diflance,  which  Dr.  Lind  has  li- 
mited to  three  leagues  ; but  this  can  onlyfae  conditional. 
In  many  cafes  the  noxious  miafmata  do  not  extend  near 
fo  far  as  this;  particularly  where  the  exhaling  furface  is  of 
fmall  extent ; but  when  it  is  large,  the  exhalations  may 
reach  much  farther;  in  a (late  fufficiently  flrong  to  produce 
their  pernicious  effects  ; the  exhalations  of  a furface  of 
one  mile,  may  be  fufficiently  blended  with  the  atmof- 
phere,  fo  as  to  be  quite  innocent,  at  three  miles  diflance, 
efpecially  where  woods  or  hills  intervene  ; whereas  an 
extent  of  twenty  miles  of  marfliy  furface,  will  extend  its 
influence,  near  as  many  miles  out  to  fea,  &c.  and  an  ex- 
tent of  a quarter  of  a mile,  may  fcarce  extend  its  influence 
one  mile  in  fome  directions  ; but  the  courfe  of  the  mod 
prevalent  winds,  influence  thefe  matters  very  much  ; for 
when  the  winds  pafs  over  thofe  furfaces,  from  whence 
miafmata  are  extricated,  we  have  always  found  that  their 
influence  is  carried  tar  in  that  direction,  and  a very  fhort 
diflance  againft  the  prevalent  winds ; but  as  in  warm 
countries,  there  are  both  fea  and  land  breezes,  thefe  per- 
nicious effects  are  commonly  carried  in  the  direction  of 
thefe  winds  ; therefore  they  feklom  extend  their  influ- 
ence in  a lateral  direction.  In  the  ifland  of  Sumatra, 
Old  Bencoolen,  in  which  there  is  a ftagnant  creek,  has 
always  been  remarkably  flckly  to  Europeans ; it  is  only 
about  one  mile  from  Fort-Malborough  ; the  fpace  between 
them  is  interfperfed  with  wood,  and  this  laft  place  has 
been  always  found  much  healthier  than  the  former ; and 
here  all  the  company’s  fervants  have  relided  for  many 
years  pafl  ; but  even  this,  and  all  thefe  coafls  are  very  un- 
healthy to  itrangers,  efpecially  in  the  rainy  feafons.  The 
bafon  in  which  fhips  commonly  lie  here,  is  tolerably 
healthy ; it  is  three  leagues  from  the  fhore,  and  is  en- 
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circled  with  a congeries  of  coral  reefs,  which  coral  grows 
in  the  bottom  of  the  water,  like  a fhrubbery,  of  which  a 
little  ifland  of  about  an  acre  in  extent  is  alfo  formed,  about 
a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  bafon,  on  which  grows  fome 
cocoa-nut  trees.  But  Pulo  bay,  about  ten  miles  to  the 
iouthward  of  this,  is  one  of  the  molt  beautiful,  as  well  as 
the  molt  unhealthy  bays  in  the  world  ’•  it  is  befide  Sille- 
bar,  where  a confiderable  river  empties  into  it ; the  bay  is 
about  a mile  in  diameter,  and  circular,  bordered  with  a 
beautiful  fandy  beach ; it  is  almoft  furrounded  with  low 
ground  ; the  point  of  land  to  the  weftward,  which  fepa- 
rates  it  from  the  fea,  and  alfo  that  to  the  Iouthward  is  all 
inarlhy.  The  river  caufes  the  water  of  the  bay  to  be 
brackifh ; the  bilge  water  here  has  a llrong  hepatic  fmell, 
(like  liver  of  fulphur) ; all  the  infide  of  our  velfel  was 
itained  by  it  with  a leaden  colour.  We  loft  three  men  by 
flaying  eight  days  here  ; and  a corporal’s  guard,  which 
was  on  fhore  at  the  company’s  pepper  flores,  were  Hill 
more  unfortunate,  for  they  loll  two  or  three  of  their  num- 
ber in  the  fame  time  ; even  the  native  black  labors  from 
the  continent  of  India,  who  were  here  in  a country  fhip, 
were  very  fickly,  as  we  were  requelled  to  vifit  them  by 
Capt.  Wilfon,  we  believe  the  fame  who  has  lince  difeovered 
and  given  us  an  account  of  the  Pelew  illands.  The  baneful 
eflfe&s  of  this  place,  are  the  more  deeply  imprelfed  on  my 
memory,  becaufe  it  was  the  firil  very  unhealthy  part  in 
which  we  were  in  India,  or  elfewhere.  Both  fevers  and 
fluxes  were  peculiarly  malignant  here ; and  all  along  this 
coall,  they  both  raged  with  equal  violence,  at  the  fame 
time,  and  alternately  in  the  fame  perfons  ; which  circum- 
flance  is  a proof  of  the  near  relation  which  thefe  difeafes 
bear  to  each  other  ; of  this  we  have  l'een  many  inllances 
fmee  that  time,  in  other  fouthern  countries,  for  there  rarely 
ever  happens  a dyffentery,  without  a fever,  although  fe- 
vers are  not  always  accompanied  with  dyfienteries ; but 
when  they  are,  perhaps  it  might  be  accounted  more  pro- 
perly a fymptom  of  the  fever  than  an  original  difeafe ; 
and  we  confider  it  as  a favourable  omen  in  fevers  ; for  we 
have  always  found  diarrheas  and  dylfenteries  more  trac- 
table than  fevers  commonly  are ; but  on  this  coafl,  we 
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met  with  the  mofl  malignant  cafes  of  dysenteries,  which 
we  have  ever  feen  in  any  part  of  the  world  ; and  alfo  ful- 
fered  perfonally  from  this  difeafe,  as  an  habituation  to 
warm  climates.  The  dysenteries  which  we  have  fince 
often  met  with,  in  China,  and  other  warm  climates,  were 
mild  when  compared  with  thefe. 

Frequent  rains  appear  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofes  in 
marfhy  grounds,  as  a conftant  fupply  of  running  water; 
either  of  them  renew  the  water  too  frequently  for  fermen- 
tation to  take  place,  whilft  they  continue  every  day,  or 
every  two  or  three  days ; for  by  this  means,  there  are 
continual  changes  of  the  water,  which  partially  anfwers 
the  purpofe  of  a ftream  running  through  it  : on  this  ac- 
count, fo  long  as  rains  continue  frequent,  in  fummer  or 
autumn,  there  are  rarely  any  deftru&ive  difeafes,  although 
mild  intermittents  may  appear  : but  when  the  rains  ceafe 
to  be  frequent,  then  it  is  that  the  pernicious  confequences 
follow  ; for  the  rain  water  of  the  former  periods,  being  col- 
ledted  in  ponds  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  mixed  with 
vegetable  and  other  fubllances,  undergoes  a fermentatory 
procefs,  by  which  the  air  is  impregnated  with  the  effluvia  ; 
which  caule  thefe  deleterious  efte&s  which  we  fo  frequently 
experience  in  autumn ; for  that  a great  part  of  the  l'ubllance 
of  putrefeent  vegetable  matters,  are  difflpated  in  the  air,  is 
proven  by  the  almoft  total  difappearance  of  fuch  fubftan- 
ces,  and  alfo  of  animal  matters  by  putrefadlion,  and  alfo 
by  the  effluvia  which  is  extricated  from  them,  and  fo  fen- 
flbly  perceived  by  the  fmell  ; and  even  by  the  procefs  of 
vegetable  fermentation,  large  quantities  of  fixed  air  is 
extricated. 

The  difeafes  mofl  frequent  at  Canton,  the  only  feaport 
» in  China,  into  which  foreign  trades  are  admitted,  are  re- 
mittent and  intermittent  fevers,  and  fluxes ; but  thefe 
difeafes  are  not  of  a nature  fo  dangerous  here,  as  on  the 
weft  coaft  of  Sumatra;  although  the  river  in  which  the 
fhips  lie  at  Wampoa,  is  not  half  a mile  over,  and  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  it  are  Danes,  and  French  iflands,  which  are 
partly  hilly  and  dry,  and  partly  rice  fields  ; and  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  river,  it  is  all  rice  fields  for  feveral  miles, 
but  there  are  large  hills  or  mountains  in  fight  over  them  ; 
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and  although  this  is  within  the  tropics,  and  the  heat 
much  greater  in  the  fummer  than  it  ever  is  at  Bencoolen, 
being  commonly  from  c;o°  to  iooQ  in  the  lhade  in  Can- 
ton, the  winters  are  as  cold  as  any  perfon  v/ould  wifh  af- 
ter thefe  heats,  although  feldom  below  the  freezing  point ; 
but  in  Sumatra  from  70°  to  90°  is  the  general  range 
of  the  thermometer,  from  many  years  oblervation,  at 
Fort-Marlborough,  lat.  30  36'  fouth : but  there  are  very 
large  mountains  20  or  30  miles  diflance  from  the  lhore 
here  ; a chain  of  them  extends  all  along  the  ifland,  nearly 
parallel  to  the  coaft,  and  the  country  is  almoft  covered 
with  wood,  only  fome  fmall  fpaces,  near  habitations, 
where  they  have  cleared  for  gardens,  and  the  pepper  plan- 
tations ; but  to  an  obferver  failing  along  the  coali,  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a continued  forefl  : this  does  no  doubt 
contribute  to  moderate  the  heat  of  the  air  in  the  dry 
months;  but  from  November  to  February.  ' is  cxcefiive 
jickly . The  illand  of  Java  has  much  thd*(aine  appearance 
as  this,  only  that  in  lome  parts  of  it,  there  is  more  culti- 
vation : the  other  Sunda  illands  and  Malacca,  are  not 
confiderably  different  from  thefe. 

The  fpace  propofed  to  be  allotted  to  this  part  of  the 
work  in  hand,  will  not  allow  of  any  thing  like  a general 
topographical  defeription,  even  of  thofe  parts  of  the  world 
which  we  have  vifited  ; this  befides,  would  be  an  under- 
taking which  would  often  lead  us  too  far  from  the  object  of 
our  purfuits : wc  can  only  give  fketcb.es,  which  may  be 
applicable  to  other  places  in  general,  intei  fperfed  with  oc- 
cafional  remarks  on  thofe  places,  which  have  come  under 
our  obfervation  ; fo  as  by  this  means  to  keep  the  principal 
objects  of  purfuit  in  view.  Inlfead,  therefore,  of  a lull 
account  of  one  country,  we  mult  purfue  our  fubjeft  often 
through  feveral : for  of  what  utility  would  it  be,  to  fhew 
that  theeaft  fide  of  one  river,  marfh  or  mountain  was  un- 
healthy, and  that  the  w eft,  the  north,  or  the  fouth,  of  others 
were  fo  ? unlefs  wTe  at  the  fame  time  endeavour  to  invelli- 
gate  the  catifes  of  thefe  phenomena  ; if  we  can  do  this  with 
any  degree  of  fuccels,  the  principles  on  which  we  proceed 
will  be  univcrfally  applicable  to  others  in  fimilar  htuations. 
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Sir  John  Pringle  found  the  health  of  the  army  in  the 
Netherlands,  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  water 
under  the  I'urface  of  the  earth,  which  he  meafured  by  the 
depth  at  which  it  hood  in  the  wells  : but  there  are  many 
very  unhealthy  fituations,  in  which  there  is  no  ftagnant 
water  to  be  found  ; we  fhall  mention  as  one  inftance  of 
this,  Peterfburg  in  Virginia.  This  has  always  been  noted 
for  an  unhealthy  fituation  ; yet  here  we  could  not  difeo- 
ver  any  fufficienf  caufe  for  this,  either  in  the  town  or  its 
neighbourhood,  if  we  except  only  a fmall  piece  of  banked 
meadow,  of  lefs  than  two  acres,  about  half  a mile  from 
the  town,  on  the  river  towards  Blandford  : Along  tiie 

river  fide,  between  it  and  the  town,  there  is  a plain  of 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  over,  which  was  faid  to  be  for- 
merly marfhy;  but  which,  when  we  vifited  it  in  the  year 
1798,  was  covered  two  or  three  feet  deep  with  fand,  by 
an  inundation  of  the  river,  fome  years  before — a very 
happy  circumftance  for  this  town,  as  it  appeared  after- 
wards : for  this  accident  was  faid  to  have  rendered  the 
place  much  healthier  than  formerly.  The  oppofite  lide  of 
the  river  to  the  northward,  is  all  high  land,  and  the  fouth 
fide,  on  which  the  town  hands,  riles  in  different  flages, 
and  there  is  a gradual  afeent  for  about  three  miles  to  the 
fouth  weft  ; fo  that  the  town,  although  partly  elevated 
from  the  river,  is  rather  in  a valley,  with  refpett  to  the 
country,  the  river,  or  rather  the  creek  of  Apomatax, 
is  fcarce  an  hundred  yards  over  ; in  fome  places  not  as 
many  feet,  .and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  it  is  con- 
tradted  between  two  racks  fcarce  ten  yards  apart  ; the 
whole  country,  in  every  direction,  is  elevated,  and  dry, 
unlels  fome  very  fmall  fpaces  down  the  river,  along  its 
banks,  towards  its  junction  with  James’s  river.  But  the 
whole  country  is  high,  hilly,  and  broken,  much  more  fo 
than  we  could  form  any  idea  of,  from  any  elefeription  ex- 
tant. 

Richmond  alfo  Hands  on  high,  broken  ground  ; on 
the  north  fide  of  the  falls  of  James’s  river  it  is  accounted 
healthy  for  the  country  in  which  it  is  ; the  lower  part  of 
this  country,  about  Norfolk,  is  an  uniform  plain  interfered 
with  rivers  and  Creeks  of  tide  water,  it  is  generally  co- 
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verecl  with  pine  woods,  with  fome  plantations  interfperf- 
ed,  the  whole  country  is  univerfally  unhealthy ; unlefs 
on  the  (liores  of  the  fea,  the  Bay  and  large  rivers,  it  is 
confiderably  better  than  farther  inland,  but  even  the 
rivers  are  far  from  being  healthy,  the  open  fhores  of  the 
lea,  and  bay  are  more  fo.  Plereabout  all  animal  nature, 
appears  to  decline,  had  the  Abbe  Raynal  taken  his  in- 
formation relative  to  America ; from  this  part  of  the 
country,  he  would  not  have  been  in  much  of  an  error, 
here  the  rabbits  are  not  larger  than  rats,  and  black  cattle 
do  not  attain  one  half  the  fize  which  is  common  in  other 
places  ; and  the  inhabitants  fhew  the  vifible  effe6ts  of  a 
pernicious  atmofphere,  efpecially  after  twenty-five  years 
of  age  ; a thin,  fallow  appearance,  is  more  common 
hereabout,  than  we  have  ever  obferved  it,  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  even  in  the  hotel!  climates;  and  they 
are  commonly  tormented  with  agues,  one  half  the  year  ; 
and  fcarce  ever  get  clear  of  the  appearance  of  them  ; in 
this  refpect  the  town  is  more  exempt  from  ficknefs  than 
the  country,  but  here  they  have  the  infection,  of  the 
pestilential,  or  yellow  fever,  every  two  or  three  years 
which  although  it  fpares  the  natives  ; and  moll  of  thole 
who  have  refided  there,  two  or  three  years,  it  is  very 
mortal  to  all  Strangers  from  northern,  or  healthier  fixati- 
ons, even  thofe  from  Peterfburgh,  or  Richmond,  Willi- 
amfburgh,  or  York,  commonly  fuffer  here  in  the  au- 
tumn, the  foil  hereabout  is  uniformly  a fterile,  loamy 
clay,  with  a fmall  mixture  of  fine  fand,  and  no  gravel, 
or  (tones  of  an  ounce  weight,  within  many  miles  ; by 
this  means  whatever  rain-water  falls  on  the  gound,  lies 
until  it  is  evaporated,  for  there  are  no  declivities,  unlefs 
on  the  banks  of  creeks,  to  convey  it  off ; and  the  earth, 
is  of  a nature  too  compact  to  abforb  it ; by  this  means,  it 
loon  becomes  impregnated  with  vegetable  matters,  and 
by  the  intenle  heat  of  the  fun,  exhalations  of  a molt  per- 
nicious nature  are  extricated  ; by  which  the  whole  at- 
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mofphere  is  adulterated,  particularly  when  the  wind  is 
from  the  fouth,  to  the  fouth  welt,  for  in  this  direction,  it 
palTes  over  a large  extent  of  fuch  low  ground,  as  this 
deferibed,  but  particularly  the  great  difmal  lwamp  which 
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is  in  fome  parts  only  five  or  fix  miles  cliflant : and  the 
air  which  comes  in  that  direction,  in  warm,  lultry  wea- 
ther, iuch  as  it  very  generally  brings  with  it,  is  by  far 
the  molt  difiigreeab'ty  fuffocating,  and  pernicious,  that 
we  have  ever  experienced,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  e veil 
in  Sumatra  or  Java.  It  appears  to  many  an  inexplica- 
ble myfiery,  why  the  fiationary  inhabitants  of  this  town, 
are  fo  generally  exempt  from  the  infection  of  the  pefii- 
lential  fever  of  the  fall  feafon  ; when  at  the  fame  time, 
it  rages  fo  violently  among  firangers,  but  any  one  who 
makes  a comparifon  of  thefe  people,  and  their  local  fitu- 
ation,  with  thofe  ol  other  place,  further  north,  we  are 
perfuaded  will  find  no  difficulty  in  the  matter.  It  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  explained  on  the  fame  principles,  by  which 
it  has  been  found,  that  the  healthy,  and  robufi,  inhabi- 
tants of  northern  counties,  are  more  fubjeft  to  this  dif- 
eal’e,  and  generally  vvorl’e  under  it,  than  the  inhabitants 
of  warm,  and  unhealthy  countries  are  : in  Charlefion 
it  has  always  been  remarked,  that  thofe  who  have  lately 
arrived  there,  from  the  northern  fiates,  fuller  moll  by 
this  difeafe,  when  it  has  raged  there;  and  in  the  Well 
Indies,  it  is  the  armies,  and  fleets,  and  other  lately  ar- 
rived firangers,  who  fufifer  molt  by  it ; and  in  this,  there 
is  certainly  nothing  abfirufe  ; but  the  great  fource  of  er- 
ror arofe  from  confounding  the  pefiilential  fever,  with 
the  common  remittents,  between  which,  there  are  very 
great  and  obvious  differences,  both  in  their  nature  and 
appropriate  treatment. 

The  effects  produced  through  the  medium  of  the  air, 
are  very  little  regulated  by  latitude  alone,  other  local  cir- 
cumfiances  produce  much  greater  effects  ; fuch  as  the 
elevation,  and  form  of  the  furface,  and  the  nature  of  the 
foil  ; the  fenny  parts  of  England,  in  Cambridgefhire, 
Lincolnfhire,  and  Kent,  and  the  low,  marfliy  maritime 
parts  of  the  Netherlands  (or  Belgium)  are  vifited  with 
levers  every  autumn,  although  the  hilly  ground  is  very 
healthy,  only  a few  miles  difiant.  Where  hills  and  woods 
intervene,  they  are  very  great  preservatives,  although  an 
eminence,  expofed  to  the  marfhy  exhalations,  is  not  fafe, 
as  we  have  repeatedly  experienced.  Injhe  autumn,  the 
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winds  are  frequently  from  the  fouthvvard ; in  all  the  low, 
unhealthy,  maritime  tract  of  country,  which  extends 
from  the  Neverfmk  hills  in  Jerfey,  near  Sandy-Hook,  to 
Cape  Florida  :*  this  track  extends  acrofs  Jerfey  towards 
Burlington,  and  down  the  Delaware  to  Chrilleen  Creek, 
which  leparates  the  high  and  healthy,  from  the  low  and 
unhealthy  parts  of  Delaware,  and  it  croffes  this  neck, 
which  leparates  the  two  bays ; lb  that  all  the  peninfula 
between  them,  is  in  general  unhealthy ; this  low  track 
croffes  the  Chelapeak  fouthward  of  Anapolis  in  Maryland, 
and  continues  to  the  fouth-wefUvard  through  Virginia, 
in  the  fouthern  parts  of  which  it  extends  near  ioo  miles 
inland,  and  continues  nearly  parallel  to  the  mountains, 
and  to  the  lea  coaft,  through  the  Carolinas,  Georgia  and 
Florida ; but  belides  this  great  track,  which  is  fubjedt  to 
be  vifited  by  fevers,  and  fluxes  every  autumn,  there  are 
many  other  fmaller  dillridls,  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  of  afimilar  nature,  principally  where  there  is  flat 
or  marlhy  ground,  and  about  fmall  lakes,  or  flow  run- 
ning rivers. 

In  the  wellern  parts  of  the  ftate  of  New-York,  princi- 
pally about  the  fmall  lakes,  there  are  large  fpaces  of  flat 
ground,  and  much  llagnant  water,  and  here  agues  and 
remittents  prevail,  commonly  fucceeded  by  obflruftions 
in  the  vifeera  of  the  belly  (abdomen)  as  the  liver  and 
fpleen,  and  the  inhabitants  are  commonly  of  a fallow  co- 
lour. The  Britifh  fettlement  on  the  wed  fide  of  Niagara, 
is  remarkably  unhealthy  ; agues  are  faid  to  be  more  pre- 
valent there,  than  in  any  other  part  of  North-America  ; 
and  in  common,  where  this  is  the  cafe,  mufquitoes  and 
other  infects  are  numerous,  and  they  abound  through  all 
thefe  parts.  We  would  not  have  fufpeQed,  fa  priori ) 
to  find  fuch  a country  as  this,  fo  far  to  the  northward, 
particularly  about  Niagara,  where  there  is  much  high 
land,  and  a waterfall  fo  itupendous  ! But  near  the  fettle- 
ment there  is  much  marlhy  ground,  and  flow  running 
ftreams,  on  the  welt  fide  of  the  great  rapids.  Mr.  A. 
Ellicot,  who  is  perhaps  better  acquainted'  v ith  the  geo- 
graphy of  this  country,  on  the  New-York  fide,  than  any 
other,  informs  us,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fmall 
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lakes  is  generally  unhealthy,  becaufe  of  the  flagnant  wa- 
ter, which  hereabout  has  not  a free  difcharge — a very 
common  occurrence  about  fuch  lakes  ; but  that  the  fhores 
of  the  great  lakes,  are  falubrious;  in  this  refpeCt  they 
refemble  the  fhores  of  the  lea  ; for  their  extents  are  fuch, 
that  we  cannot  expeCt  any  noxious  miafmata  could  be 
carried  over  them.  In  the  North  Weftern  Territory  alfo, 
between  the  Ohio  river,  and  the  great  lakes,  it  is  an  al- 
moll  continued  marfh,  particularly  beyond  the  great  Mi- 
ami river,  and  towards  the  lieads  of  the  rivers  which 
empty  into  the  lakes,  the  Ohio,  and  MifMppi  ; only  be- 
tween Lake  Huron,  and  Lake  Mitchigan,  there  is  an 
elevated  plain,  of  dry  and  healthy  ground. 

But  now  as  we  have  pointed  out  fome  of  the  work,  we 
may  alfo  delineate  fome  of  the  moft  healthy  fituations,  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  middle  and  fouthern  Hates,  the 
country  is  in  general  healthy  from  the  falls  of  the  rivers  to 
the  mountains,  and  thence  to  the  Ohio  and  MiHifipi, 
with  fome  few  exceptions,  below  the  falls  of  the  Ohio. 
In  Kentucky,  and  about  the  Yazaro  river,  there  are  large 
tracks  of  unhealthy  country,  and  in  fome  other  of  the  lower 
parts  of  the  weflern  country  towards  Florida,  principally 
near  the  rivers.  And  in  Pennfylvania,  Harrifburgh  has 
always  been  noted  for  remittents  and  fluxes  in  the  au- 
tumn, principally  on  account  of  fome  millponds;  but 
this  is  partly  remedied  ; but  all  the  other  interior  parts  of 
this  Hate,  are  fcarcely  exceeded  in  healthinefs,  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  and  but  rarely  equalled,  as  is  very  evident 
from  the  appearance,  and  healthinefs  of  the  inhabitants; 
and  inltances  of  longevity  are  as  common  here,  as  they 
are  to  be  found  any  where  ; here  the  air  is  pure,  feldom 
moift,  cloudy  or  rainy  : and  Philadelphia,  although  fo 
frequently  vifited  of  late  years,  by  peftilential  infections  in 
the  autumn,  we  can  without  hefitation  aflert,  is  generally 
as  healthy  as  any  other  city  of  its  magnitude ; the  infec- 
tion we  have  no  doubt  at  prefent,  has  been  conveyed  to  it, 
as  we  hope  to  prove  ; and  here  it  found  a proper  place  for 
its  propagation,  in  the  clofe  parts  of  the  town,  principally 
from  Fourth-ftreet  to  the  river,  where  the  town  is  clofely 
built,  New- York  and  Baltimore  are  not  inferior,  it  is 
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probable,  from  all  the  information  we  can  collect,  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, in  refpeft  either  of  lalubrity  in  their  air,  or 
agreeablenefs  of  their  fituations ; but  York  is  more  incom- 
modious in  the  narrownefs  of  its  ftreets,  which  as  it  is  in- 
creafing  fo  rapidly,  on  account  of  its  eligible  fftuation  for 
trade,  may  prove  an  inconvenience  if  not  remedied  ; 
Charlefton  in  S.  Carolina,  is  as  healthy  as  a place  fo  clofe 
can  be,  in  a country  fo  generally  unhealthy,  its  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  feaair,  is  a peculiar  advantage  to  it.  In  the 
iummer  the  country  is  more  healthy  than  the  town ; but 
in  the  autumn,  the  town  is  moll  healthy  : this  comparifon 
of  heahhinefs,  See.  between  the  town  and  country  ; will  ap- 
ply in  general  to  all  towns  and  countries,  unlefs  when  in- 
fections prevail.  All  large  towns  and  cities,  are  hot  and 
fuffocating,  in  the  warmed  part  of  the  fummers;  but  as  the 
cool  weather  begins  to  be  perceived,  in  the  evenings  and 
mornings,  and  marfliy  exhalations  are  going  on  in  the  au- 
tumn ; the  towns  are  always  more  unhealthy  than  the 
country.  This  rule  prevails  to  very  high  latitudes  on 
continents,  efpecially  when  the  heats  and  confequent 
exhalations,  are  greater  than  in  iffands. 

We  have  always  found  September  to  be  the  mod  ffckly 
month  in  the  year,  and  the  next  to  it  October,  thefe 
are  the  moft  unhealthy  months  in  all  northern  lati- 
tudes, &c.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  pellilential  autumnal, 
commonly  denominated  the  yellow-fever,  has  never  yet 
been  communicated  from  one  perfon  to  another,  unlefs 
on  board  of  fhips,  or  in  the  clofe  parts  of  towns,  or  in 
hofpitals,  orprifons;  this  demondrates  plainly  to  us,  that 
it  is  not  infectious,  unlefs  the  air  is  drongly  impregnated 
with  the  effluvia,  and  this  can  fcarce  ever  take  place  in  the 
open  country,  neither  is  the  typhous  infection,  readily 
propagated  here,  even  in  the  towns. 

We  may  notice  in  Sir  John  Pringle’s  obfervations, 
that  he  was  always  under  apprehenlions  of  danger,  from 
any  caufe  which  prevented  ventilation  ; his  great  dread 
of  the  typhous  infection,  in  the  hofpitals  and  prifons,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  caufe  of  this  : hence  his  averfion  to 
tlie  neighbourhood  of  woods  and  plantations  ; which  we 
would  flip  pole  he  carried  to  unrea  Tenable  lengths,  lie 
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might  probably  have  feen  remittents  common  between 
woods  and  marfhes,  and  laid  the  fault  on  the  wrong  caufe. 
But  wood  has  been  obferved,  both  before,  and  fince  his 
time,  to  be  a very  good  defence  againfl  miafmata.  Lan- 
cifci,  who  wrote  fifty  years  before  him,  recommends 
wood  in  the  flrongefl  terms,  as  one  of  the  mod  effectual 
defences  againfl  the  air  of  marfhes,  and  Pringle  mufl 
have  read  this  work,  for  he  fometimes  quotes  it. 

Lancifci  quotes  many  former  writers,  in  recommenda- 
tion of  the  falutary  effefts  of  woods,  when  fituated  between 
marfhes,  and  towns,  villas,  or  camps,  &.c.  and  alfo  con- 
cerning the  pernicious  effects  of  deflroying  them  ; and 
we  may  add  that  the  fame  obfervations,  are  often  confirm- 
ed in  the  prefent  times,  in  the  United  States  ; for  the  new 
fettlements,  where  there  is  ffagnant  water  in  their 
neigbourhoods,  generally  become  more  fickly,  when  the 
woods  are  cut  down  ; for  the  moift  lurface  of  the  newly 
cleared  ground,  is  thereby  expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun, 
with  putrefying  leaves  of  trees,  &c.  Elevated  filiations 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  are  recommended  by  Pringle,  for 
the  fame  reafons,  why  he  reprobates  wood : ventilation 
was  his  aim  in  both  ; but  although  this  may  be  a fafe-guard 
againfl  infe£tious  fevers,  it  will,  we  are  fully  convinced,  be 
no  defence  againfl  autumnal  difeafes ; but  the  very  re- 
verfe,  as  we  have  experienced  in  feveral  fituations,  many 
remarkable  inftances,  of  which  we  remember,  in  the  U- 
nited  States,  particularly  Peterfburg.  Nor  is  Harrifburg, 
on  a low  filiation,  yet  it  is  the  moft  unhealthy  town  in 
Pennfylvania ; and  in  all  the  fouthern  flates,  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  are  generally  more  unhealthy,  than  back 
from  them  in  the  pine  woods  ; but  there  are  many  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  we  allow,  where  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  are  dry,  and  no  marfhes  near,  they  are  generally 
healthy;  and  the  fait  marfhes  are  never  noxious,  efpeci- 
ally  thofe  over  which  the  tide  flows  regularly  ; for  fermen- 
tation has  not  time  to  commence  in  them  between  the  tides. 
But  the  fea  air  is  a great  prefervative,  as  far  as  it  prevails, 
which  may  be  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  fhore. 
We  have  often  feen  low  filiations,  when  dry,  preferable 
to  elevations,  when  in  the  vicinity  of  marfhes,  and  equal 
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ly  expofed.  We  have  from  thefe  circumftances,  been 
led  to  believe,  that  the  noxious  principle  was  rather  of  a 
volatile,  than  of  a heavy  nature,  and  more  probably  in- 
flammable, than  fixed  air  ; it  may  for  ought  we  know,  be 
neither,  or  nothing  but  an  effluvia,  which  hitherto  efcapes 
analyfis ; but  although  it  would  be  curious  to  difcover, 
and  feparate  the  noxious  principle  by  itfelf ; it  is  yet  a 
queftion,  whether  we  fhould  be  thereby  rendered  more  ca- 
pable of  preventing  its  pernicious  effeCts  ? But  even  to 
be  certain  whether  it  is  heavier  or  lighter  than  the  atmof- 
phere,  would  be  a difcovery  of  fome  import : but  we  fhall 
leave  it  to  future  experience  to  determine,  as  we  dare  not 
be  politive.  Fixed  air  is  known  to  be  the  mofl  pernici- 
ous to  animal  life,  and  it  attracts  pure  air  very  flrongly, 
and  they  are  difficultly  feparated  ; but  although  they  are 
both  much  heavier  than  common  air  : we  do  not  often 
find  low  fituations,  worfe  than  tliofe  which  are  elevated, 
when  both  are  equally  near  the  fources  of  the  miafmata. 

When  llagnant  water,  impregnated  with  vegetable  fub- 
flances,  undergoes  a fermentation  ; in  the  different  pre- 
cedes, both  fixed  and  inflammable  airs,  are  extricated. 
But  whillt  there  are  any  confiderable  quantity  of  water  on 
the  farface,  it  abforbs  the  fixed  air,  until  it  is  faturated 
with  it ; on  this  account,  whillt  the  furface  of  the  earth  is 
entirely  covered  with  water,  it  never  is  pernicious,  until 
it  is  dried  up  ; fo  that  the  bare  moift  furface  is  expofed. 
Fermentation  is  mofl  rapid  in  a heat  from  6o°  to  ioo°. 
and  by  the  putrefactive  procelfes,  vegetables  are  totally 
diffipated  into  air,,  all  but  their  earthy  parts  : but  either  a 
very  large  quantity  of  water,  or  a frequent  change  of  it, 
prevents  thefe  procelfes  from  going  on,  and  in  either  of 
thefe  ways,  the  pernicious  effeCts  of  vegetable  decompo- 
fition,  may  be  prevented  ; for  either  much  water,  or  a per- 
fect drynefs,  prevents  putrefaction. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be,  by  abforbing  the  pure  princi- 
ple from  the  air,  that  fermentation  produces  its  bad  ef- 
fects; otherwife,  breweries,  &c.  mult  have  been  more 
hurtful ; but  this  we  never  have  known  them  accufed  of. 
When  fixed  air  is  extricated,  and  confined  in  veffels,  it 
lies  on  the  furface  of  the  fermenting  liquor,  but  may  foou 
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be  diflipated  and  mixed  with  the  furrounding  atmofphere, 
by  agitation  and  fuch  means. 

The  Grecians  appear  not  to  have  been  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  manner,  in  which  the  effluvia  or  miaf- 
mata  of  marfhes  is  generated,  and  all'o  the  means  by 
which  it  may  be  prevented,  for  it  is  related  in  hiftory,  that 
one  of  their  generals  with  his  army,  being  encamped  near 
a low  marfhy  traft  of  ground,  in  the  autumn,  the  army 
became  very  fickly : but  it  was  not  convenient  to  re- 
move the  camp,  it  occupying  an  advantageous  fituation  : 
through  the  marfli  there  had  run  a fmall  ftream  of  water ; 
which  was  dried  up  by  the  heat,  and  draught  of  the  wea- 
ther : but  it  being  found  on  a furvey  of  the  country,  that 
a conliderable  river,  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood, 
might  be  turned  through  the  mar/h,  which  being  effected 
without  delay,  the  whole  furface  of  the  marlliy  low  ground 
was  covered  with  running  water,  and  the  noxious  exha- 
lations prevented  ; whereby  the  camp  again  became 
healthy,  without  the  inconvenience  of  moving.  This  is 
a fa6t,  in  proof  of  the  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  had  of 
the  caufes,  and  alfo  of  the  confequences  of  marfli  miai- 
mata ; for  otherwife  both  the  caufe  of  the  ficknefs,  and 
the  means  of  preventing  it  in  this  manner,  would  not  have 
been  fo  readily  difcovered ; for  Generals  have  been  but 
men  in  all  ages.  But  the  Greeks  were  an  acute,  obferv- 
ing  people,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  they  had  collected 
this,  as  they  did  many  other  pieces  of  ufeful  information, 
from  obfervations.  Finding  fimilar  caufes  produce  fimi- 
lar  effects,  they  would  not  fail  to  collect  ufeful  leffons 
from  every  fource  ; many  inftances  of  which  are  on  re- 
cord. 

Warm  climates  are  not  neceffarily  unhealthy,  al- 
though they  frequently  are  fo  accidentally  : for  we  find 
many  very  healthy  fituations,  in  warm  countries,  al- 
though emigrants,  or  other  ftrangers,  muff  undergo  a 
change  in  their  conllitutions,  when  they  remove  thither 
from  cold  climates ; the  human  conftitution  has  the  pow- 
er of  accommodating  itfelf  to  all  climates,  fo  as  to  bear 
them  with  but  little  inconvenience.  But  the  change  from 
cold  to  warm  climates,  is  always  attended  with  fome  dan 
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ger,  but  mod  fo  after  the  age  of  maturity,  in  the  young 
and  ftrong,  who  are  the  molt  numerous  clafs  of  thole  who 
are  expofed  to  it.  The  natives  of  warm  countries,  and 
others  who  have  refided  for  fome  years  in  them,  very  com- 
monly  enjoy  good  health.  Although  the  inhabitants  ap- 
pear to  be  of  more  delicate  habits  of  body  ; when  we  com- 
pare people  in  the  lame  lituations  of  life  ; as  the  mecha- 
nics, citizens,  and  labourers,  of  one  country  with  thole 
of  the  fame  occupations  in  others.  But  although  warm 
climates  are  deitruCtive  to  many  northern  conftituti- 
ons,  they  appear  to  afford  the  greateft  proportion  of 
happinefs  to  man,  in  an  uncultivated  hate,  of  any  other 
parts  of  the  world ; for  there  their  wants  can  be  fupplied 
with  very  little  labour  ; for  the  fmall  quantity  of  clothing 
they  want,  may  be  fupplied  with  very  little  induflry,  and 
the  fpontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  ferves  for  the 
greateit  part  of  their  food;  but  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world  this  is  not  the  cafe  ; their  habitations  are  eafily  con- 
llruCted  with  trees  ; and  on  account  of  the  fimplicity  of 
their  living,  and  their  free  ventilation,  with  exercife  fel- 
dom  carried  to  excefs,  and  no  fedentary  employments. 
The  inhabitants  of  tropical  countries  are,  in  many  re- 
fpeCts,  the  happiefl  of  mankind,  and  certainly,  far  exceed 
the  inhabitants  of  the  polar  regions. 

From  ample  experience,  we  have  fufficient  reafon  to 
be  convinced,  that  an  unhealthy  atmofphere  always  pro- 
duces a dark,  or  fallow  colour,  and  alfo  a languor,  and 
weaknefs,  both  in  mind  and  body ; the  bile  has  been 
thought  to  be  a caufe  of  the  colour,  although  it  is  not  al- 
together like  a jaundice.  But  the  fcarfskin  is  commonly 
affeCted  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  fun,  which  foon  caufes 
a vifible  alteration  in  the  colour  of  very  white  perfons ; 
the  fecretion  of  bile  is  alfo  greater,  in  thofe  who  have  late- 
ly arrived  in  warm  climates,  than  in  others;  the  reafon  s 
of  which  we  fhall  explain,  when  treating  of  billious  af- 
fections ; the  fkin  contracts  a bilious  tinge,  different  from 
the  fun  burnt  colour.  The  brown  colour  appears  to  be 
owing,  principally,  to  the  fubltances  with  which  the  air 
is  impregnated  ; lor  we  find  the  inhabitants  of  all  healthy 
warm  countries,  retain  their  white  colour  very  well ; par- 
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ticularly  in  fmall  dry,  and  healthy  iilands,  or  high  fituati- 
ons  on  continents.  There  are  fome  of  the  Chinefe  re- 
markably  white ; they  who  are  natives  of  high,  healthy 
filiations,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country,  but  their 
colour  is  very  different  from  that  of  Europeans,  or  their 
defendants  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  a dead,  or 
perfect  white,  without  any  mixture  of  the  ruddy  ap- 
pearance of  Europeans,  whom  they  fay  are  red  men  : but 
it  has  been  found  that  either  fixed,  or  inflammable  air 
will  change  the  colour,  both  of  blood  and  mufcular  flefli 
from  a reel,  to  a brown,  or  dulky  colour,  and  it  never  ap- 
pears to  impart  that  flow  of  vital  fpirits,  which  a frofty 
air  does. 

Whether  this  colouring  matter,  with  which  the  body 
is  impregnated  in  unhealthy  fituations,  may  be  a caufe 
of  the  endemic  difeafes  which  prevails  there,  we  are  not 
yet  certain  : it  however,  affords  a vifible  indication  of  un- 
healthy fituations. 

Tiie  city  of  Wafhington,  the  prefent  refidence  of  the 
Federal  Government,  we  muff  not  pafs  unnoticed,  as  it 
may  excite  the  curiofity  of  others,  as  it  did  our  own.  Al- 
though this  place  has  the  name  of  a city,  yet  from  all  ap- 
pearance, the  difeafes  of  an  open  country  are  what  we  are 
to  expert  there,  probably  for  many  ages  to  come.  Ail 
along  from  Tyber-creek,  in  the  direction  of  the  canal, 
which  is  laid  down  in  the  maps  of  the  city,  it  has  every 
appearance  of  being  unhealthy,  but  principally,  under  the 
hill  on  which  the  capitol  (lands  ; both  to  the  eaff  and  weft. 
From  the  Prefident’s  houle,  to  near  the  eaftern  branch  ; 
the  houfes  on  the  fouth  brow  of  the  capitol  hill,  we  have 
every  reafon  to  fufpeft  will  be  unhealthy  in  the  autumn  ; 
to  the  northward  alio  from  the  Prefident’s  houfe,  there  is 
a large  extent  of  flat  ground,  under  the  hills,  which  form 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  city,  the  (oil  here  is  a bluifh 
loamy  clay,  on  which  the  water  lies  after  rain,  until  it  is 
evaporated  ; the  clay  being  fo  adhefive,  as  not  to  abforb  it, 
and  as  they  are  cutting  down  the  wood  here  and  every 
other  part  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  it  muff  in  future 
be  more  unhealthy  than  hitherto ; the  eaftern  branch 
would  appear  to  be  a healthy  fituation,  on  both  fides  of  it; 
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betides  it  is  an  excellent  harbour.  A moderate  plan  o£ 
about  a fquare  mile  here,  might  pofiibly  have  been  filled 
up,  but  the  city  never  can  : from  the  prefidency  to  George 
Town,  is  a healthy  like  place,  this  town  is  placed  on  a 
congeries  of  fmall  hills,  and  deep  valleys,  and  is  a heal- 
thy lituation,  and  fo  is  all  the  country  to  the  north  and 
well  from  this  place. 

The  efcape  of  inflammable  air  from  putrefying  vegetable 
fubltances  may  be  proven  by  ffirring  up  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  feme  ponds  in  warm  weather,  by  this  means 
the  inflammable  air  efcapes  in  fuch  large  quantities,  as  to 
take  fire  on  the  application  of  a candle,  and  to  burn  all 
over  the  furface  of  the  water,  or  the  bubbles  of  air  which 
arifes  when  fuch  mud  is  fiirred  up  may  be  colledled  in  a 
glafs  velfel,  by  filling  it  with  water  and  inverting  it  over 
the  afeending  air,  which  will  difplace  the  water  ; but 
as  inflammable  is  lighter  than  common  air,  to  retain  it,  the 
mouth  of  the  vefiel  mull  be  held  downward,  until  a can- 
dle is  applied  to  it,  and  it  will  burn.  In  feveral  parts  of  the 
world  there  are  fprings  containing  inflammable  air,  there 
is  one  in  the  interior  parts  of  Virginia,  and  another  near 
Wigan  in  Lancafhire  in  England,  but  probably  the  quan- 
tities of  it  may  be  fo  fmall  as  not  to  be  hurtful,  as  we 
have  never  heard  of  any  pernicious  eftefts  from  it.  But 
the  fixed  air  which,  is  extricated  in  marlhes,  efcapes  in  the 
greatefi  quantities,  as  we  would  be  led  to  fuppofe,  after  the 
water  is  nearly  dried  up,  and  the  bare  mud  is  expofed  to 
the  heat  of  the  weather,  or  where  there  have  been  ncr 
depth  of  water  : and  it  is  in  this  ftate  that  the  vicinity  of 
marfhes  is  always  molt  pernicious,  for  then  being  molt 
putrefeent,  they  give  out  all  their  noxious  principles  to 
the  air.  Mr.  Orme  relates  in  the  account  of  his  journey 
over  land  from  India,  that  the  Arabs  take  a cruel  manner 
of  revenge  on  the  Turks  at  Bafibrah,  for  by  breaking  dowui 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  all  the  country  is  overflowed, 
but  as  it  is  by  damming  up  the  river  they  do  this,  (the 
Arabs  occupying  the  mouth  of  it)  as  the  river  rifes  it 
forces  its  way,  by  breaking  through  the  dams,  and  leaves 
the  wet  ground  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun. 
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A peftilential  fever  begins  to  fhew  itfelf,  as  the  lands 
grow  dry,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water ; and  it  com- 
monly rages  with  fiich  violence,  as  to  carry  off  many 
thoufands  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  The  country  of 
Bengal,  whilffc  the  low  ground  is  covered  by  the  annual 
floods  of  the  Ganges,  aild  by  the  periodical  rains,  ot  high 
fpring  tides,  continues  tolerably  healthy  ; but  as  foon  as 
the  water  retires,  and  the  earth  begins  to  dry,  the  muddy 
fubftance  left  upon  its  furface,  confiding  of  decayed  vege- 
tables, and  other  putrefeent  bodies,  begins  to  corrupt  by 
the  violent  heat  of  the  fun,  and  raifes  up  into  the  air  a 
vapour,  impregnated  with  various  exhalations  j and  then 
the  fickly  times  commence,  caufed  by  the  exhalations 
from  the  earth  in  this  date. 

The  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  puts  a flop  to  the  plague 
in  Egypt,  by  its  covering  the  low  ground,  and  prevent- 
ing the  evaporation  of  putrid  matters.  Agues  and  re- 
mittent fevers,  are  much  more  common  in  the  Fens  of 
Cambridgefliire,  and  Lincolnfhire,  in  very  dry  feafons, 
than  it  wet  years  ; becaufe  in  wet  years  they  are  covered, 
but  in  the  dryed  they  are  moifl.  The  dates  of  Holland 
were  l'o  fendble  of  this,  by  experience,  that  in  1748,  they 
laid  the  country  about  Breda,  under  water ; and  ordered 
it  to  be  kept  fo  until  the  winter,  in  order  to  put  a dop  to 
a ficknefs  which  had  arifen,  from  the  exhalations  of  half 
drained  grounds.  The  nature  of  the  foil,  mud  likewife 
have  a great  influence  on  the  health  of  its  inhabitants  ; a 
moifl  foil  always  difpofing  vegetable  matters  to  putrefac- 
tion. The  foil  of  fome  parts  of  Dutch  Brabant,  is  a bar- 
ren fand,  but  water  is  every  where  to  be  found  within  two 
or  three  feet  of  the  furface  of  the  earth  ; and  in  proporti- 
on to  the  depth  of  the  water,  the  inhabitants  are  healthy  or 
fickly. 

It  was  many  years  ago  remarked  in  an  hofpital  in  Ja- 
maica, which  was  built  near  flagnant  water,  that  com- 
mon intermittents  being  brought  into  it,  foon  degenerated 
into  malignant  fevers,  very  dangerous,  and  difficult  of 
cure  ; fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  build  another  hofpital, 
in  a more  healthy  fituation  ; and  there  the  patients  have  a 
much  better  chance  for  a cure. 
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Remittent  fevers,  and  dyffentaries,  feem  to  be  nearly 
related  to  each  other,  and  have  the  affe&ions  of  the  bilia- 
ry fecretion,  for  their  common  attendants  ; but  they  rage 
Violently  in  fome  places,  while  in  others,  very  little  dif- 
tant,  they  are  never  known  ; and  it  is  fufficiently  pro- 
ven, that  this  difference  depends  folely  upon  their  differ- 
ent local  fituations,  &c.  with  refpeft  to  fvvamps,  and  the 
courfe  of  the  winds. 

The  letting  out  the  water  from  the  foffes  of  fortified 
towns,  has  produced  malignant  remittents,  which  letting 
it  in  again,  has  put  a flop  to.  The  cutting  down  of  ve- 
getables, fuch  as  wood,  bufhes,  reeds,  hay,  or  rice,  pro- 
duces the  fame  effe&s,  as  letting  off  the  water,  upon  a 
double  account;  firft  becaufe  their  fhade  defends  the  moifl 
lurtace  in  part,  from  the  rays  of  the  fun.  Secondly,  be- 
caufe vegetables  contribute  to  purify  the  atmofphere,  by 
abiorbing  the  noxious  airs,  and  when  the  fun  fhines  upon 
them,  perfpiring  out  pure  air.  Attending  to  thefe  princi- 
ples, may  be  often  of  ufe  : for  although  crops  of  hay,  rice, 
&c.  mult  be  cut;  yet  the  places  where  both  of  them  grow, 
very  often  admit  of  being  overflowed,  efpecially  in  the 
autumn  : and  if  this  was  done,  fo  foon  as  the  crop  can  be 
carried  away,  and  fuffered  to  remain  fo  until  the  winter  ; 
it  would  be  a certain  means  of  rendering  their  neighbour- 
hood more  healthy ; and  reeds,  and  wood  fhould  be  fuf- 
fered to  grow,  and  where  there  are  none  naturally,  they 
fhould,  if  pofllble  be  raifed  by  culture,  efpecially  about 
places  which  cannot  be  kept  covered  with  water,  and  are 
marfhy,  or  wet. 

It  is  not  a little  curious  to  obferve  the  external  appear- 
ance produced  by  the  effluvia  of  marfhes,  fwamps,  &c. 
upon  the  human  body,  even  a few  months  rcfidence  near 
them,  produce  a vilible  alteration  ; and  it  is  the  more  ob- 
fervable,  the  longer  any  perfons  are  in  fuch  fituations  : 
the  colour  grows  fallow  ; they  become  lefs  cheerful,  and 
have  not  that  flow  of  animal  fpirits,  which  is  common  to 
the  inhabitants  of  more  healthy  fituations  : and  they  grow 
more  languid,  and  indolent : thofe  born  in  fuch  unfavour- 
able fituations,  have  all  thefe  chara£teriftic  marks,  which 
are  proper  to  their  native  foil,  in  a Hill  greater  degree  ; lor 
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it  mull  be  allowed  that  the  phyfical,  as  well  as  the  political 
Hate,  mull:  affedt  the  inhabitants. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a general  rule,  that  where  the  inha- 
bitants of  any  diftridt,  have  a good  florid  colour,  the  local 
fituation  of  their  refidence  is  healthy : and  where  they 
have  changed  the  red,  and  white,  for  a fallow  complexion, 
it  is  unhealthy.  We  do  not  know  of  any  other  place, 
where  this  is  more  vifible,  than  in  the  fouthern  Hates,  for 
it  is  very  ealy  to  know  the  rice  planters,  and  others  who 
live  near  the  rice  fwamps,  when  in  Charlefton,  by  their 
colour  alone,  from  thofe  who  live  in  more  healthy  fituati- 
ons.  On  the  coaft,  it  is  generally  a dry  Tandy  foil,  and 
that,  together  with  the  fea  air,  preferves  their  colour  ; ma- 
ny of  thofe  born,  and  educated  in  Charleflon,  have  a very 
fine  complexion.  But  it  is  on  a dry,  fandy  fituation, 
open  to  the  fea  breeze,  and  nearly  furrounded  by  water. 
The  indigo  planters  live  on  the  iflands,  and  near  the 
coafls,  and  do  not  require  fwamps  for  their  crops  to  grow 
on  ; they  are  generally  healthy  : but  the  people  from  the 
back  country  are  both  better  coloured,  and  healthier  than 
they  are. 

Doclor  Crawford  proved  by  experiment,  that  the 
black  colour  of  the  blood,  was  cauled  by  inflamma- 
ble air,  in  a concrete  flate,  which  is  generated  in  the  ani- 
mal body,  and  that  it  predominates  more  in  a cold,  than  in 
a hot  atmofphere;  this  he  proved  by  introducing  inflamma- 
ble air  into  the  arteries  of  animals  ; which  changed  the  red 
arterial  blood,  to  the  dark  colour  of  the  venal  blood  ; 
and  he  thinks  the  reafon  why  animals  are  no  hotter  inter- 
nally, in  a warm,  than  in  a cold  atmofphere,  is  becaufe 
their  blood  does  not,  in  the  latter,  collect  fo  much  of  this 
inflammable  air,  in  the  courfe  of  the  circulation;  and  con- 
fequently  does  not  attradl  fo  much  pure  air  from  the  at- 
mofphere ; nor  indeed  does  it  require  fo  much  to  preferve 
its  properties.  By  Dr.  Prieftley’s  experiments  it  appears 
that  pure  air  will  penetrate  through  membranes,  and 
communicate  the  lcarlet  colour,  to  the  dark  venous  blood. 
But  when  the  blood  does  not  meet  with  pure  air  in  the 
lungs,  it  is  not  fo  capable  of  llimulating  the  heart  to  mo- 
tion, fo  that  it  grows  more  languid,  in  proportion  as  the 
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animal  is  deprived  of  pure  air  f and  if  altogether  deprived 
of  this  ftimulus,  its  motion  ceafes,  and  death  enfues  ; as 
in  fuffocation,  bv  hanging,  or  drowning.  This  change  of 
the  eqlour  of  the  blood,  may  be  feen  on  that  drawn  from  a 
vein,  the  furface  acquires  a fcarlet  colour,  by  attra&ing 
the  pure  air  from  the  atmofpbere,  and  giving  out  its  in- 
flammable air  to  it ; but  the  under  part  of  it  retains  the 
black  colour  by  not  being  expofed  equally  to  the  air.  Dr. 
Crawford  thought  the  caufe  of  the  great  heat  in  ardent  fe- 
vers, and  in  cafes  of  inflammation,  was  owing  to  a greater 
quantity  of  inflammable  air  being  formed,  by  a putrelcent 
difpofition  in  the  parts  ; and  consequently  their  attracting 
more  pure  air,  and  fetting  free  more  heat  at  the  fame 
time. 

Large  woods  are  of  great  utility  in  guarding  againft  the 
bad  effects  of  the  vapour  of  llagnant  water  and  the  like. 
This  appears  to  have  been  well  known  to  Lancifci,  at 
Rome  ; for  in  his  works  f dc  nox.  pallud.  cffluv.J  there 
are  feveral  letters  in  proof  of  the  falutary  effects  of  wood, 
and  containing  many  reafons,  againft  deftroying  fome 
woods,  in  the  territory  of  the  Pope,  which  had  been  pro- 
pofed  to  be  cut  down  ; he  quotes  a number  of  authorities 
againft  it,  and  relates  many  cafes  where  fimilar  proceed- 
ings, had  caufed  great  ficknefs  in  towns,  where  for  want 
of  thefe  precautions,  woods  in  their  neighbourhood  hac} 
been  cut  down.  Even  a few  trees  he  thinks,  may  in 
fome  places  preferve  a houfe,  and  a large  collection  of 
wood  will  preferve  a village,  or  town  in  the  country,  from 
noxious  effluvia,  when  Handing  between  them,  by  inter- 
cepting the  noxious  air  : cutting  down  fome  trees  and 
leaving  others,  is  not  fo  dangerous ; this  was  a method 
recommended  by  him.  The  woods  he  fpeaks  of,  flood 
between  fome  large  towns,  and  marflves  which  were  in 
their  vicinity,  and  had  been  carefully  preferved,  for  many 
ages,  with  a religious  veneration:  woods  he  thinks,  are 
greater  prefervatives  in  fucli  fituations  than  hills,  as  the 
winds  eafier  Aide  over  hills,  than  over  woods,  and  is  not 
fo  much  mixed  and  agitated  thereby : even  cutting  down 
an  avenue  through  woods,  towards  country  houfes,  where 
there  may  be  marfhes  near  the  other  ends  of  them,  has 
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often  rendered  houfes  unhealthy,  by  opening  a paffage 
for  the  marfh  effluvia.  The  fame  author  takes  notice  of 
feveral  towns  in  Italy,  being  violently  affetted  with  very 
malignant  fevers,  from  the  overflowing  of  rivers,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fumrner;  when  the  water  they  had  left 
began  to  be  dried  up,  from  ouzy  mud  which  they  left  be- 
hind ; and  fome  large  ponds  which  were  caufed  by  the 
inundations,  were  with  propriety  advifed  to  be  let  remain, 
until  the  winter  before  they  were  drained,  becaufe  it 
had  been  known,  that  whiUt  fuch  places  were  covered  with 
water,  they  were  very  little  hurtful,  unlefs,  as  they  dried 
up  about  their  borders,  leaving  fome  ouzv  furfaces ; for 
it  is  always  after  the  water  is  evaporated,  that  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  fuch  places  becomes  unhealthy  ; for  while 
they  are  fairly  covered  with  a fheet  of  water,  putrefa&ion 
cannot  take  place,  to  fuch  a degree  ; and  of  courfe  noxi- 
ous exhalations  cannot  be  produced,  for  they  are  confi- 
ned by  the  water,  fflealthy,  or  unhealthy  winds,  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  Hate  of  the  country,  they  laft  pafs 
over.  A north  wind  may  be  healthy  in  one  place  and  un- 
healthy in  another,  according  to  the  refpedtive  nature  of 
the  local  fituations  they  have  lall  pad  over,  and  the  fame 
is  true  of  winds  from  any  other  point  of  the  compafs;  fo 
that  to  know  what  winds  are  healthy,  or  the  contrary,  we 
mull  be  well  acquainted  with  the  local  fituation  of  the 
place,  and  its  neighbourhood  ; and  then  we  may  be  able 
to  form  a judgment,  of  the  nature  of  the  different  winds, 
by  the  confiderationof  thefe  circumftances.  By  fuch  means 
the  medical  topography  of  any  dillrift,  or  country,  may 
be  elucidated,  and  brought  to  a fcientific  form  ; and 
this  would  often  be  very  ufeful,  more  particularly  in  un- 
frequented countries  : and  be  the  means  of  guarding 
againfl  unhealthy  winds  ; fuch  invelligations  may  be  par- 
ticularly ufeful  in  choofing  the  fituation  of  a new  habita- 
tion, or  for  fixing  on  fituations  for  camps,  or  military 
flations,  or  forts;  and  alfo  in  guarding  thofe  already  Hand- 
ing. By  covering,  or  draining  marfhes,  planting  trees, 
&c.  between  houfes,  and  marfhes,  pools,  or  the  like. — 
Standing  upon  an  elevation,  was  fometimes  thought  to  be 
very  ufeful,  in  an  unhealthy  neighbourhood,  and  in  1b 
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far  as  it  conduces  to  free  ventilation  and  drynefs,  it  may 
be  of  fome  advantage  ; but  as  inflammable,  and  (azotic) 
airs,  are  lighter  than  the  common  atmofphere,  they  rife 
upwards,  fo  that  the  top  of  a hill  near  a marfn,  is  often 
a very  improper  fituation ; fometimes  worfe  than  befide 
the  marfli  below ; thefe  obfervations  are  not  confined  to 
any  particular  diftrift  : they  have  been  made  in  different 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  will  be  found  equally  applica- 
ble to  various  fituations  again. 

The  draining  of  marfhes,  or  ponds,  fhould  always  be 
accomplifhed  in  the  winter;  for  in  that  feafon  there  is  little 
or  no  danger  from  any  exhalations,  after  they  begin  to 
dry,  as  would  certainly  be  the  cafe  in  fummer,  or  autumn. 
When  the  Tiber  had  overflowed  its  banks,  Lancifci’s  ad- 
vice was,  to  let  the  water  Hand  on  the  ground  until  the 
winter,  before  they  fhould  let  it  off : which  was  effedled 
by  drains  made  for  that  purpofe  ; for  experience  had 
taught  him  the  danger  of  drying  up  fuch  places,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  fummer,  or  autumn:  although  the  way  in  which 
he  went  about  to  account  for  the  bad  effects  of  thefe  ex- 
halations, are  antiquated  at  prefent,  for  not  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  alterations  which  are  produced  in  the 
atmofphere  by  marfh  effluvia,  &c.  nor  the  operation,  or 
various  ules  of  the  air  in  the  animal  ceconomy  ; he  had 
recourfe  to  the  animalculae  difcoveries  of  Lewenhoeck, 
the  mania  of  the  times,  and  accounted  for  all  the  appear- 
ances produced  by  marfli  miafmata,  upon  the  human 
body,  by  its  promoting  the  generation  of  animalcule  in 
the  body.  Hence  mercury  being  a deftroyer  of  worms, 
and  the  difeafes  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  fuch  fmall  ani- 
mals ; calomel  was  ufed  to  deftroy  them,  and  to  cure  the 
difeafes  of  which  they  were  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe ; 
here  a miftaken  theory  directed  the  pra&ife,  and  it  was 
fometimes  fuccefsful  as  a purgative,  8cc. 

Small  ponds  of  water  and  mud,  which  do  not  conveni- 
ently admit  of  being  drained,  may  be  rendered  both  in- 
nocent and  pleafant ; by  leparating  the  mud  from  their 
bottoms,  and  by  that  means  making  them  deeper,  and 
forming  banks  with  it,  about  their  borders,  raifing  the 
edges  of  the  banks,  at  an  angle  of  about  forty. five  degrees 
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from  the  horizon,  or  where  it  is  more  convenient,  to  fill 
up  their  lhallow  edges  with  earth  from  the  neighbour- 
hood, than  either  their  own  mud,  it  may  anfwer  as  well. 
In  cafe  ponds  have  lireams  through  them,  and  are  well 
covered  with  water,  at  all  feafons,  fo  as  not  to  have  their 
muddy  bottoms  expo  fed,  they  are  not  dangerous ; by  this 
means  difagreeable,  noxious  and  ill-flavoured  ponds,  may 
be  converted  into  very  handfome  ornaments  to  gardens, 
or  other  pieces  of  ground,  and  be  changed  into  plealant 
pools,  of  a round,  oval,  ferpentine,  or  any  other  lhape, 
which  they  may  molt  conveniently  admit  of ; and  as 
brufh-wood  and  trees,  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  luch 
pieces  of  water;  willows,  or  other  wood,  which  com- 
monly grows  well  in  fuch  lituations,  may  be  planted  about 
them,  for  by  their  {hades  they  are  very  ufeful  in  defending 
their  neighbourhood  from  the  funs  rays,  whereby  noi- 
fome  marlhes  may  be  rendered  innocent,  and  where  they 
are  large,  and  admit  of  it,  from  fome  places  in  them  be- 
ing railed  higher  than  others,  there  iflands  may  be  formed, 
of  any  convenient  fliapes,  and  planted  with  trees  or  Ihrub- 
bery  ; they  may  be  rendered  both  ornamental  and  ufeful ; 
fuch  improvements  as  this,  though  they  may  appear  too 
laborious  hitherto  for  America,  yet  they  are  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  the  older,  and  well  cultivated  countries, 
fuch  as  in  China,  or  Europe. 

But  the  principal  intention  in  rendering  ponds  and 
marlhes  harmlefs,  is  to  prevent  the  fermentatory  procelfes, 
from  going  on,  and  confequently  the  extrication  of  the 
miaimata,  or  the  galfes,  as  thefe  are  noxious  to  animal 
life,  and  are  in  greater  or  lels  proportions,  and  in  a variety 
of  combinations,  they  are  extricated  where  the  putrefac- 
tive procelTes  are  carrying  on  ; therefore,  the  air  in  their 
neighbourhood,  mull  be  impregnated  with  thefe  gaffes  ; 
and  by  this  means,  rendered  unhealthy  to  the  neighbour- 
ing inhabitants  ; every  means,  therefore,  by  which  they 
may  be  made  lefs  hurtful,  mull  be  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  medical  gentlemen,  and  others  who  delight  in 
the  inveftigation  of  caufes,  from  their  effects,  and  apply- 
ing them  to  ufeful  purpofes,  for  the  knowledge  of  the  cau- 
fes, may  often  point  out  a practical  method  of  prevention 
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or  remedy,  either  of  which  merit  our  Attention.  As  a mo- 
derate quantity  of  moifture  is  molt  favourable  to  fermen- 
tation, and  likewiie,  a moderate  degree  of  heat,  and  where 
there  are  much  vegetable  matter,  the  fermentatory  pro- 
cefs,  always  precedes  the  putrefactive  : but  animal  jub- 
ilances do  not  go  through  the  fermentatory  procefs,  but 
run  direCtly  on  to  the  putrefactive  decompofition,  and 
and  give  out  much  of  the  azotic  and  inflammable  airs* 
but  there  are  commonly  infeCts,  and  reptiles  of  different 
fpecies,  harbour  and  live  in  ponds,  and  mar/hes,  which 
die  as  the  water  dries  up,  and  putrefy  ; therefore,  there 
are  commonly  a mixture  of  both  the  animal,  and  vegetable 
putrefaction  in  fuch  places. 

By  this  view  of  the  fubjcCt,  we  fee,  that  in  order  that 
the  noxious  effluvia  may  be  prevented  from  being  extri- 
cated, the  whole  furface  of  ponds,  and  marfhes  fnould 
either  be  kept  totally  covered  with  water  at  all  times,  un- 
iefs  in  cold  frofty  weather,  or  whilft  there  is  a heat  above 
fifty  degrees;  or  if  they  cannot  be  kept  covered  with  wa- 
ter, keeping  them  conllantly  dry  would  anfwer  nearly  as 
well ; for  the  rain,  when  it  falls,  is  rather  beneficial,  than 
hurtful,  in  cafe  it  can  be  conveyed  off,  before  it  is  im- 
pregnated with  the  vegetable  fubftanceS  by  llagnation ; 
as  it  helps  to  dilute,  and  wafh  off  thofe  often  five  fub- 
ftances,  and  renews  whatever  may  be  ftagnant ; on  this 
account,  frequent  fhowers,  are  a great  means  of  prevent- 
ing malignant  epidemics  in  the  autumn;  and  though 
they  may  contribute  to  caufe  intermittent  fevers,  or  diarr- 
heas, or  perhaps  dyffenteries,  by  the  moifture  of  the  air* 
which  they  caufe,  and  the  confequent  relaxation,  and 
obftru&ed  perfpiration  ; yet  they  certainly  are  the  means 
of  preventing  more  dangerous  fpecies  of  difeafes ; as  ma- 
lignant, and  dangerous  remittent  fevers,  and  dyfienteries, 
as  we  have  found  from  our  own  experience,  as  well  as 
from  that  of  others.  Vegetable  fermentation,  and  its  con- 
fequence  fixed  air,  appears,  when  united  With  moifture, 
to  caufe  agues,  or  inter mittents,  of  the  leafb  complex 
variety,  but  it  is  probable,  that  belides  impregnating  the 
atmofphere  with  fixed  air,  they  may  deprive  it  ol  a part  of 
its  vital  air ; for  which  the  fixed  air  has  a great  attraCliom 
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But  however  it  happens,  a predominance  of  noxious  air 
and  a deficiency  of  pure  air,  is  the  confequence. 

The  putrefa&ion  of  animal  fubdances,  and  its  confe- 
quent  effetts,  in  impregnating  the  atmofphere  with  azotic, 
inflammable,  or  other  gaffes,  and  effluvia,  uncombined, 
are  often  the  caufes  of  very  malignant,  and  continued 
fevers,  as  has  often  happened  to  befieged  towns,  and  ar- 
mies. A ftratagem  of  a barbarous  nature  was  ufed,  for 
a purpofe  to  this  effect,  and  related  by  Mr.  Gibbon  in  his 
account  of  the  Saracens,  when  they  over  run  Africa  ; one 
fortified  place  was  impregnable  to  their  warlike  machine- 
ry ; and  as  they  did  not  choofe  to  flarve  it,  to  a compli- 
ance, by  a fiege,  they  therefore  gathered  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  round  about,  and  murdered  them, 
and  left  the  dead  bodies  round  the  walls;  by  which  means 
a violent  fever,  or  plague,  foon  obliged  the  place  to  fub- 
mit,  after  molt  of  its  defenders  were  dead,  and  the  re- 
mainder debilitated  by  ficknefs  and  fatigue.  A mixture 
of  thefe  two  fpecies  of  animal,  and  vegetable  fubfhnces 
may  probably  produce  remittent  fever3,  properly  fo  call- 
ed ; and  the  llronger  it  is  of  the  produce  of  the  putrefac- 
tive decompofition,  the  more  the  fever  may  incline  to  the 
malignant,  or  continued  fpecies  ; and  on  the  contrary, 
the  lefs  of  the  putrefactive  animal  effluvia,  and  the  more 
of  the  vegetable  product  there  is  in  the  atmofphere,  the 
nearer  it  may  incline  to  the  intermittent  fever  or  ague  ; 
and  in  this  manner  it  is  probable  all  the  intermediate  va- 
rieties, and  fpecies  of  intermittent,  and  remittent  levers 
are  produced,  from  the  various  combinations,  and  inter- 
mixtures, of  thefe  different  caufes  acting  together,  upon 
different  perfons,  of  different  ages,  fexes,  and  conftituti- 
ons.  But  vve  (hall  give  ouv  opinions  of  the  natures  of  in- 
fections and  contagions  hereafter. 
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The  Physical  Effects  of  a vitiated  Atmosphere  on  the 

Human  Body. 


Jl  UTREFACTION,  of  either  vegetable  or  animal  fub- 
llances,  imparts  certain  effluvia  to  the  atmofphere,  which 
in  many  cafes  is  eafily  perceived  by  the  fmell.  Al- 
though this  is  not  univerfally  the  cafe,  even  with  the  moft 
noxious  effluvia ; any  perl'on  who  doubts  this  may  fcon 
be  convinced  of  its  truth,  and  of  the  abfurdity  of  fuppofing 
that  any  chymical,  or  pneumatic  proof,  can  be  adduced  to 
the  contrary,  by  obferving,  after  the  flowing  of  the  tide 
over  any  place  where  putrefying  mud,  and  other  fub- 
ftance  are  mixed  together,  in  warm  weather  ; this  may  be 
feen  every  day,  in  the  fummer  about  our  wharves ; for 
there  they  will  find  gaffes  extricated  in  the  greateft  abun- 
dances, which  long  before  the  names  of  hydrogene,  azote, 
Jkc.  were  known,  had  been  collected  and  burned.  But 
whether,  an  eudiometer  can  difeover  it  or  not,  it  is  not 
the  lefs  certain. 

The  effebts  produced  by  breathing  a vitiated  atmof- 
phere, are  very  fenfibly  perceived,  by  perfons  of  much 
nervous  fenlibility  ; fome  are  fo  very  fufceptible  of  the 
changes  in  the  purity  of  the  air,  as  to  be  foon  a fife  bled 
with  an  uneafy  fenfation  of  the  lungs,  whenever  they  fit 
for  fome  time  in  a room,  with' about  half  a dozen  perfons 
in  company,  with  the  doors  and  windows  fhut,  as  in  cold 
weather  ; and  efpecially  when  a large  fire,  and  candles 
are  lighted  : but  more  readily  in  large  companies.  This 
is  a difpofition  with  which  we  are  acquainted. by  experi- 
ence ; having  lungs  extremely  fufceptible  of  the  variati- 
ons in  the  purity  of  the  atmofphere,  either  in  clofe  towns, 
or  in  marfhy,  or  other  fuch  fituations,  where  the  air  is  vi- 
tiated, although  never  troubled  with  allhmatic,  or  any 
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other  affections  of  the  lungs.  Clofe  rooms  fird  produce 
a lownefs,  or  depreffion  of  animation,  and  an  uneafy  ery- 
thematic  date,  with  obtufe  head-aches  ; to  relieve  which, 
walking  out,  or  through  the  room,  are  commonly  fuffici- 
ent ; we  have  alfo  often  perceived  a flight  rigor,  or  chill, 
accompanied  with  a head-ache  from  walking  about  marfhy 
lituations ; and  yet  it  is  highly  probable  that  no  chymi- 
cal,  nor  other  phyfical  means  could  detedft  any  impurities 
in  this  air,  although  we  may  often  fmell  it.  But  we  muff 
remember  that  the  properties  of  animal  life,  are  not  to 
be  explained  either  chymically,  or  mechanically,  although 
often  attempted  formerly. 

We  may  obferve,  however,  that  in  country  fituations, 
befides  the  free  ventilation,  perfons  in  bufinefs  are  apt  to 
have  more  a&ive  exercifes,  and  commonly  fome  differ- 
ence in  the  other  parts  of  regimen  ; and  when  they  re- 
move to  towns,  it  is  commonly  in  order  to  attend  to  fome 
fedentary  bufinefs,  as  ftudy,  writing,  or  other  inactive 
employments ; from  which  they  commonly  become  low 
fpirited,  acquire  an  erythematic,  or  very  fufceptible  ha- 
bit of  body ; and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them,  even  to 
become  hypochondriac,  efpecially  if  they  have  any  caufe 
to  be  uneafy  in  their  minds  at  the  lame  time.  But  fymp- 
toms  of  this  nature  take  place  in  every  perfon,  in  fome 
degree,  after  changing  from  a country,  to  a city  life  : and 
it  is  very  apt  to  appear  in  their  countenances,  which  be- 
comes pale,  and  effeminate,  indead  of  the  ruddy,  rural 
appearance. 

In  London,  and  other  fuch  large  cities,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  effluvia  of  various  fpecies,  mud  contribute 
very  much  to  caufe  fevers,  in  drangers;  which  are  prin- 
cipally of  a catarrhal  nature  in  the  winter  ; for  as  to  ty- 
phous, or  low  nervous  fevers,  they  are  by  no  means  fo  com- 
mon in  London,  as  in  country  towns,  or  villages. 

Something  fimilar  to  what  takes  place  in  clofe  rooms, 
on  a fmall  fcale,  is,  in  fome  meafure  imitated  in  large, 
clofe  built,  and  populous  towns  ; but  in  them,  although 
fredi  air  is  not  fo  effe&ually  excluded,  yet  partly  by 
the  exclufion  of  the  air,  by  the  numbers,  and  vicinity 
of  the  houfes  ; and  alfo  by  various  fources  of  feptic 
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efijiuvia,  u.nnecefiary  to  enumerate  here,  befide3  the  refpi- 
ration  of  men ; to  which  may  be  added  the  increafed  heat, 
in  hot  weather  : which  in  large  towns,  fo  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  open  country,  as  to  make  the  change  veiy 
plainly  perceptible,  even  to  the  mod  carelefs,  and  torpid 
©biervers.. 

Thole  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  country,  on 
removing  to  large  towns,  perceive  this  difference  in  the 
mod  evident  manner,  for  the  fird  year  or  two,  efpecially 
in  the  dimmer;  this  appears  to  be  in  fome  meafure  fimi- 
lar  to  the  effe&s  produced  by  a change  of  climate ; for  the 
date  of  the  body,  in  either  cafe,  has  to  undergo  an  altera- 
tion, fo.  as  to  be  accommodated  to  its  fituation;  this  change 
we  have  known  in  fome  indances  to  be  attended  with  a 
fever,  fo  violent  as  to  prove  fatal  to  fome  of  our  acquaint- 
ances in  London.  The  author  had  this  alfo  remarked  to 
him  many  years  pad,  by  Mr.  John  Lewis,  furgeon,  in 
Half  Moon  Street,  Piccadilly,  London. 

An  air  impregnated  with  feptic  effluvia,  or  even  with 
moiflure,  depreffes  the  mind,  and  alfo  predifpofes  the  bo- 
dy to  dcknel's.:  fo  that  in  low,  and  unhealthy  countries, 
we  rarely  ever  find  the  mental  faculties  raifed  above  a me- 
diocrity ; becaufe  both  the  phyfical,  and  mental  faculties, 
are  impaired  by  a vitiated  atmofphere  ; this  effeft  is  pro- 
bably more  plainly  to  be  perceived  in  fome  unhealthy 
diftri&s  in  the  United  States ; particularly  all  along  ma- 
ritime parts  of  the  middle  and  fouthern  dates  : where  we 
believe  the  effe£ts  of  local  fituations  are  as  vifible,  as  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  in  the  lame  fpace  of  time  : and  the 
lower  parts  of  Virginia,  are  not  exceeded  in  this  refpedl  by 
any  part  of  the  Garolinas,  or  Georgia. 

The  inhabitants  of  dry,  hilly,  and  mountainous  coun- 
tries, are  generally  endowed  with  greater  mental  capacity, 
as  well  as  activity,  and  drength  of  body ; than  thole  of 
flat  low  countries  ; for  as  the  native  charafler,  is  imprint- 
ed in  early  youth  : fo  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  mind,  as 
well  as  the  body  receives  lading  impreflions  from  the  early 
furrounding  objects. 

Gould  we  determine  the  didance  to  which  the  noxious 
exhalations,  of  marfhes  may  carry  their  deleterious  effetts. 
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and  the  mod  effe&ual  preventative  means,  it  might  be  of 
much  utility  ; but  this  appears  to  vary  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  furface,  and  the  fhite  in  which  it  is  ; for  a 
fmail  pond  will  be  very  deleterious  in  its  own  vicinity, 
if  there  are  any  houfes  near  it,  2s  within  a few  hundred 
yards  ; and  may  not  hurt  much  at  half  a miles  diflance, 
or  much  lefs,  in  cafe  any  hill,  or  rifcng  ground  intervene. 
But  wood  excels  all  other  defences,  except  perhaps,  in- 
habited houfes:  for  one  end  of  a final!  village  is  often 
healthy,  whilft  it  is  fickly  in  another  ; but  a fmail  fur- 
face  onlv  affe&s  fcarce  a mile  in  diameter  about  it,  bv 
its  exhalations  being  foon  blended  with,  and  mitigated, 
by  the  furrounding  atmolphere.  A large  furface  of  marih 
may  carry  its  pernicious  effe&s  many  miles ; we  have 
very  evident  reafon  for  judging,  that  the  great  difmal 
fwamp  near  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  affetts  the  health  of 
that  town,  and  neighbourhood  confiderably,  although  the 
main  body  of  it  is  at  lead  twelve  miles  dillant ; for  when- 
ever the  wind  comes  in  that  dire&ion,  in  the  fummer,  it 
is  of  the  mofl  fuffocating,  and  debilitating  nature  to  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  world ; although  there  are  wood 
between  them  in  abundance ; but  befides  that  fwamp, 
the  winds  which  blow  over  it,  alfo  paffes  over  a great  ex- 
tent of  a flat,  and  unhealthy  country.  But  in  all  the 
Southern  States,  the  fea,  or  bay  fbores,  are  far  preferable 
to  inland  fituations  ; the  air  from  the  water,  is  exhilira- 
ting,  and  its  falutary  effects  are  very  evident  on  the  inha- 
bitants, as  well  as  on  invalids,  who  refort  there  on  pur- 
pofe. 

The  influence  of  local  fituations  on  the  phyfical  nature 
of  mankind,  is  too  obvious  to  efcape  any  oblerver,  who  will 
ufe  his  own  fenfes,  and  his  reafon,  without  bias,  or  pre- 
judice; fo  that  we  cannot  but  wonder  that  even  fpecula- 
tors  fhould  deny  it;  however  in  the  event,  fober  fenfe,  and 
reafon,  will  ultimately  prevail  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  frivolous  contells,  only  by  turning  men’s  attention 
to  them. 

The  body,  and  the  mind,  are  both  much  deprefied  in  a 
warm,  and  moift  atmolphere  ; for,  the  air  taken  into  the 
lungs  does  not  afford  the  pabulum  vita?,  or  oxygene.  The 
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efFe&s  of  a dry,  clear,  and  pure  air,  on  the  contrary,  even 
although  much  above  the  medium  temperature  in  heat, 
are  exhilirating,  and  conducive  to  health  ; and  we  may 
fay  the  fame  of  a cold,  dry  and  pure  air,  as  in  frofty  wea- 
ther : every  perfon  in  the  temperate  climates,  knows  from 
experience,  how  much  more  agreeable  and  healthy  a frofty 
air  is,  than  a cold  moift  air  ; for  when  there  is  much 
moifture  blended  with  the  atmofphere,  it  acts  morefpeedi- 
ly  as  a conductor  of  heat  from  the  body,  than  when  it  is 
dry,  as  may  be  obferved  here  in  the  times  of  N.  Eaft 
winds,  in  the  fpring  every  year,  as  they  are  the  moft 
remarkably  moift  and  cold  of  any  winds  we  experi- 
ence. Cold  and  moift  air  produces  catarrhal  affections, 
l'uch  as  coughs  and  colds ; and  when  thefe  are  neglected, 
fometimes  even  confumptions,  or  catarrhal  fevers,  &c. 

Clear,  frofty  weather,  predifpofes  to  inflammatory  af- 
fections ; but  this  is  after  its  continuance  for  fome  time, 
particularly  in  the  robuft,  &c.  for  any  variation  requires 
fome  time  (commonly  about  two  or  three  weeks)  to  pro- 
duce its  effects  on  the  body,  A clear,  dry  air,  promotes 
chearfulnefs  and  animation,  although  it  is  warm.  It  is 
remarkable  that  our  winds  from  the  weft,  and  all  round 
to  the  north,  are  generally  dry  and  cold — in  that  they 
partake  of  the  properties  of  the  countries  over  which  they 
pafs  ; and  the  wind  from  the  fouth  to  fouth-weft,  is  com- 
monly warm  and  fultry,  or  deprefling. 

As  for  an  eudiometer  or  any  other  apparatus,  difeover- 
ing  different  effluvice  of  vegetable,  or  animal  origin,  it  is 
probable  that  we  might  as  well  expeCt  to  difeover  it  by  me- 
chanical, as  by  any  pneumatic  inftruments;  for  although  we 
may  difeover  the  heat,  weight  and  moifture  of  the  air,  yet 
we  are  very  fenfible  of  effluvia  in  the  air,  which  no  inllru- 
ment,  other  than  the  olfa&ory  nerves  (of  the  nofe)  can 
difeover;  and  of  taftes,  which  no  chymical  experiments, 
we  doubt  ever  will  difeover.  The  fight  cannot  detect 
fmell,  nor  the  ear  colours,  although  animal  fenfes,  and  very 
extenfive  ones  ; and  it  is  apparent,  that  there  are  many 
noxious  fubftances  may  float  in  the  atmofphere,  or  be 
conveyed  by  contact,  which  we  have  no  fenfe  appropriated 
to  detect,  although  that  of  fmell  certainly  comes  neareft 
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to  it ; for  we  have  often  perceived  infectious  difeafes  by 
the  fmell,  when  well  acquainted  with  them,  particularly 
the  typhous  fever  ; and  in  fome  meafure,  but  not  fo  eafily, 
the  pellilential  or  yellow  fever ; but  no  other  means  than 
aCtual  experience,  ever  will  demondrate  the  proper  ac- 
tions of  any  fubltances  on  animal  life,  whether  in  a healthy 
or  morbid  (late,  either  elementary  or  medicinal.  Some 
of  the  more  obvious  gaffes,  as  fixed  air,  and  the  mineral 
poifons,  may  be  detected  a priori ; but  even  the  animal 
poifons  cannot  be  difcovered  by  chymical  analyfis,  nei- 
ther can  the  vegetable. 
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Dr.  BISSET,  on  the  difeafes  of  Great  Britain,  writes, 
that  about  the  middle  of  July,  the  inflammatory  difpoh- 
tion  generally  gives  place  to  the  bilious,  which  is  more  or 
lefs  prevalent  in  the  latter  part  of  this  month,  and  in  Au- 
guft  and  September,  in  proportion  as  the  weather  is  more 
or  lefs  dry  and  fultry ; but  if  towards  the  latter  end  of 
July  it  is  very  warm,  clofe,  and  moift,  the  bilious  diipo- 
fitions  will  be  combined  with  the  putrid,  oi  petechial,  and 
generally  with  a catarrhal  and  dyflenteric  difpofition ; in- 
deed the  petechial,  and  miliary  fevers,  which  prevail  from 
the  influence  of  the  weather,  and  are  propagated  almoft 
wholly  by  infection,  are  ufually  generated  by  changeable 
weather,  with  a prevalent  moift  temperature  of  the  air,  and 
foutherly  winds,  and  are  generally  catarrhal,  or  attended 
with  more  or  lefs  of  a cough,  pain,  or  obftru&ion  of  the 
breaft  ; provided  the  affection  which  is  the  chief  caufe  of 
the  fever,  is  not  determined  in  a great  mealure  to  the 
bowels,  fo  as  to  give  rife  to  a diarrhea,  oi  dyfientery,  as  is 
not  unfrequent,  efpecially  towards  the  autumnal  equinox, 
when  the  morbid  humour  is  determined  inwards  by  the 
external  cold,  and  a peculiar  tendency  to  the  inteftines. 

N 
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In  fome  inflances  the  affeCtion  is  generally  difperfed 
through  the  habit,  and  gives  rife  to  wandering  pains,  fo 
as  to  caufe  fevers  more  or  lefs  rheumatic : but  if  nervous 
and  inflammatory  fevers  prevail,  betwixt  the  vernal  equi- 
nox and  the  fummer  folltice,  the  bilious  and  malignant 
fevers  in  the  autumn,  will  be  in  a great  rneafure  rheumatic, 
and  in  many  inftances  nervous,  and  eryfipelatous,  and 
the  difeafes  arifing  from  thefe  predifpofitions,  will  often  be 
exceeding  obflinate  and  dangerous  ; efpecially  if  the  origi- 
nal caufe  is  productive  of  infection,  from  the  effluvia  of 
patients  under  malignant  difeafes ; or  if  the  antecedent 
difpofitions  of  the  body,  augmented  by  the  forementioned 
local,  or  accidental  caufes  ; or  by  living  low,  on  coarfe, 
indigellible,  or  unwholefome  food  ; or  breathing  a dole 
impure  air,  in  a crouded,  unhealthy  town ; or  by  having 
the  fpirits  funk  by  fear  or  anxiety — under  thefe  circum- 
itances,  a molt  malignant  epidemic  fever  may  arife,  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  imported  infeCtion,  from  other  places  : 
but  fuch  a fever  when  once  begun,  will  admit  of  being 
propagated  by  the  effluvia  of  the  lick,  fo  far  only  as  to  be- 
come epidemical,  in  fuch  places  only,  whofe  inhabitants 
are  in  a great  rneafure  predifpoled  thereto  by  fimilar  caufes. 
When  fuch  malignant  fevers  are  epidemic,  and  very  fatal 
in  populous  towns,  the  atmofphere  of  thofe  towns  will 
become  much  vitiated,  by  the  effluvia  of  the  lick,  and 
unburied  dead,  and  other  putrid  and  excrementitious 
exhalations,  fo  as  to  produce  infe&ions,  which  fo  often 
prevail  in  clofe  and  populous  towns,  which  Hand  on  low 
ground,  or  within  the  influence  of  the  vapour  ol  marlhes, 
and  are  much  crouded  and  dirty,  after  a continuance  of 
warm  weather.  All  thefe  ftates  add  to  the  malignancy  of 
the  difeafe,  and  caufe  an  atmofphere  fo  impure,  as  will 
affeft  Hrangers  who  remain  but  a fhort  time  within  its  in- 
fluence ; but  after  their  return  home  with  the  difeafe,  pro- 
vided they  live  in  falutary  villages,  they  will  not  propa- 
gate the  difeafe  in  thofe  places,  unlefs  the  inhabitants  are 
predifpoled  in  a great  rneafure  to  malignant  fevers,  by 
the  Hate  of  the  atmofphere,  or  from  fome  other  caufe  ; but 
they  will  more  readily  inleCt  perfons  who  live  in  the  fame 
houfes  with  them,  or  fleep  within  the  influence  oi  the 
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effluvia  of  the  lick,  or  are  very  often  near  them,  and  fuf- 
ceptible  of  the  difeafe  ; but  it  will  rarely  affect  thofe  who 
only  tranfiently  vifit  the  fick,  and  do  not  live  within  its 
influence,  provided  they  are  not  naturally  of  a delicate 
frame  of  body,  with  an  acute  fenfe  of  fmelling. 

We  hope  that  no  medical  man  of  information,  will 
deny  that  infectious  fevers  may  be  generated,  in  any  part 
of  the  world;  where  feveral  people  are  crouded  into  a fmall 
fpace,  and  are  at  the  fame  time  low-fpirited,  and  live  in  a 
low,  dirty  manner.  Some  members  of  the  faculty  hitherto 
deny  that  any  fevers  become  infectious,  in  any  cafe  what- 
ever ; but  as  we  are  convinced  of  the  effeCts  of  infection 
experimentally,  we  are  not  even  at  liberty  to  doubt  of  it ; 
and  thofe  who  do,  we  fliall  recommend  to  them  a little 
more  extenfive  experience,  common  fenfe  and  reafon. 

Although  infectious  fevers  are  not  properly  difeafes  of 
warm  climates,  yet  they  fometimes  originate  there,  from 
confinement,  and  want  of  pure  air,  in  crouded  fhips, 
hofpitals,  or  prifons,  or  fmall  and  ill  ventilated  houfes, 
in  clofe  dirty  ftreets,  or  alleys  of  towns.  But  they  are 
much  more  apt  to  break  out  after  the  greateft  heats  are 
over,  in  the  more  temperate  climates,  when  there  is  a pre- 
difpofition  to  remittents,  or  dyffenteric  complaints.  And 
cold  evenings,  or  mornings,  which  obftruCts  the  perfpi- 
ration  in  predifpofed  habits,  are  frequently  occafional 
caufes  of  thefe  difeafes.  And  at  thefe  times,  as  the  win- 
dows, &c.  of  the  chambers  of  the  fick,  are  apt  to  be  kept 
clofe  Unit  during  the  night,  fo  that  the  confined  air,  be- 
comes firongly  impregnated,  with  the  morbid  effluvia  ; 
which  if  the  difeafe  is  violent,  approaches  near  to  a con- 
tinued fever,  in  its  type,  it  is  the  more  apt  to  become  in- 
fectious, as  almolt  every  fpecies  of  fever  does,  from  the 
fame  circumltances,  fome  do  not  even  except  the  ague  ; 
the  influenza  is  only  an  infectious  catarrh,  or  cold. — 
And  the  confumption  we  know,  from  repeated  experi- 
ence, of  its  infeCting  the  attendants  of  the  fick,  is  as  cer- 
tainly infectious  in  warm  climates,  as  any  difeafes  to 
which  the  human  frame  is  liable  ; and  the  low  nervous 
fevers  of  northern  countries,  under  the  names  of  typhous 
fever  is  remarkably  infectious  ; efpecially  in  manufaCtu- 
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ring  towns,  and  even  in  the  open  country ; but  more 
efpecially  among  the  poor,  who  are  generally  moil  pre- 
difpofed  to  it,  from  their  modes  of  living,  lodging,  and 
regimen  ; as  low  fpiritednefs,  and  difcontent,  from  want 
and  opprellion  ; all  of  which  contribute,  both  to  generate, 
and  to  fpread  the  infection. 

As  we  mull:  allow  that  fo  many  fpecies  of  fevers  become 
infectious,  it  is  not  ftriCtly  proper,  to  confider  them  as 
a genus  by  themfelves;  as  they,  like  all  other  fevers,  ap- 
pear under  fuch  variety  of  forms  ; only  that  they  are  more 
virulent  when  infectious,  than  otherwife.  We  only  con- 
fider them  here,  in.  order  the  better  to  illullrate  the  fevers 
of  warm  climates, ' when  they  contract  an  infectious  na- 
ture ; as  there  appears  to  be,  in  fome  inltances,  a combi- 
nation of  the  malignant  infectious  fever,  with  thofe  of  the 
remittent,  autumnal  fevers  of  temperate  climates,  which 
partakes  of  the  fymptoms,  infection,  and  malignancy  of 
both  together.  It  would  break  the  links  of  the  chain,  did 
we  leave  out  this  one,  by  which  they  feem  to  be  united ; 
for  the  more  we  know  of  fevers,  either  by  practical  ob- 
fervations,  or  from  the  works  of  the  belt  practical  authors, 
the  more  we  are  convinced,  that  there  are  all  the  interme- 
diate, and  almolt  imperceptible  lliades,  and  varieties  to  be 
found,  from  the  flighted  ague,  to  the  peftilential,  or  yel- 
low fever,  in  all  its  greateft  violence  ; and  we  have  no 
doubt,  but  the  plague  itfelf,  forms  the  higheft  grade. — 
We  choofe  the  term  of  peiiilential,  rather  than  yellow 
fever,  for  the  fake  of  diltinCtion,  as  the  yellownefs  is  only 
accidental  ; becaufe  common  remittents  are  oiten  accom- 
panied with  it  ; this,  like  many  other  appearances  in 
fevers,  is  only  accidental ; for  fevers,  like  human  faces, 
have  fome  things  in  common,  or  a general  fimilarity,  but 
are  every  one  different ; and  by  an  accurate  obferver  may 
be  diftinguifhed,  as  we  fee  one  epidemic,  and  endemic 
differing  from  others:  and  even  the  different  individuals 
in  any  one  fpecies  of  fever,  frequently  differ  from  others, 
by  innumerable  circumliances,  of  age,  fex,  and  tempera- 
ments. So  that  the  molt  extenfive  practitioner,  may  not 
have  two  patients  exactly  in  the  fame  fituation,  in  any  one 
fpecies  of  fever,  but  fo  that  fome  diftinCtions  may  be  per- 
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ceived,  by  an  accurate  obferver ; and  fo  various  are  the 
appearances,  in  the  fame  epidemics,  that  the  oldelt  and 
moft  experienced  practitioner,  may  not  in  the  courie  of  an 
extenfive  practice  have  ever  feen  two  perfons  exaCtly  in 
the  fame  fituation.  Therefore,  as  the  variety  is  fo  great, 
it  would  be  endlefs  to  fpecify  every  little  difference,  with 
a particular  difcriminating  character;  and  the  only  re- 
fource  we  have,  is  to  divide  them  into  genera,  and  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  their  varieties,  in  the  treatment. — 
Therefore,  as  the  greateft  number  of  fevers  arife  from 
marfhy  exhalations,  and  from  human  effluvia,  as  two 
great  fources,  the  latter  of  which  v/e  mean  to  treat  of  in 
this  place.  There  are  other  caufes  of  fevers,  as  cold, 
wounds,  contagions,  or  other  noxious  impreffions,  which 
we  flia.ll  not  notice  in  this  place,  as  not  coming  within 
our  plan  ; although  they  likewife,  on  fome  occafions  be- 
come infectious  from  the  common  caufe.  Typhous  fevers 
are  molt  common  in  temperate,  or  cold  countries  ; and 
although  they  may  originate  from  various  caufes,  at 
their  beginnings,  as  bad  provifions,  famine,  or  defpon- 
dence,  yet  from  whatever  caufe  they  arife,  they  all  put 
on  the  fame  general  appearances,  and  become  the  more 
violent,  the  more  concentrated  the  infeCtion  is.  I once 
faw  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  one  of  thefe  infectious  fevers, 
in  the  winter  of  1787-8,  on  board  the  Sandwich,  flag  ffiip, 
at  Sheernefs.  Our  bufinefs  was  to  receive  the  preft  men, 
brought  down  from  London,  and  from  all  the  ealt  coaft 
of  Britain  ; being  the  only  medical  perfons  on  board, 
ior  near  two  months,  although  it  was  my  firft  appoint- 
ment in  the  navy  ; my  attention  was  the  greater.  There 
were  at  firlt  a great  number  of  troublefome  coughs,  and 
bad  colds  ; but  early  in  the  winter  a typhous  fever  ap- 
peared very  infectious  and  mortal.  The  fituation  of  preft 
men  on  board  a ffiip  of  war,  it  is  certain,  have  all  the  caufes 
for  producing  infection,  dirty,  difcontented,  often  without 
beds,  ill  clothed,  and  even  in  want  of  frefh  air,  with  ma- 
ny other  circumftances,  fufficient  to  produce  infeCtion 
any  where  : this  fever  raged  for  three  months,  notwith- 
lianding every  precaution  we  could  life,  fuch  as  fumigati- 
ons, waffling  with  vinegar,  he.  That  wras  while  we  were  in 
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a Rate  of  uncertainty,  whether  we  Ihould  be  kept  in  corn- 
million  or  not : the  men  were  taken,  two,  three,  or  four, 
daily,  until  the  day  we  received  orders  to  get  ready  for 
being  paid  off;  and  the  univerlal  joy  and  animation  which 
that  news  diffufed  through  the  fhip’s  company,  difpelled 
the  infection  at  once  ; lo  that  although  we  were  three 
weeks  from  this,  before  we  were  paid  off,  there  was  not 
one  taken  that  whole  time  : neither  could  this  have  been 
a mere  pretence  to  get  off,  for  we  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  difeafe  before  this,  fo  as  not  to  be  eafily  deceived 
in  its  fymptoms,  and  appearances.  And  we  are  forry 
we  had  Rill  Rronger  proofs  of  its  reality;  for  notwithfiand- 
ing  every  care  which  could  be  taken  of  them,  by  a phyfi- 
cian  on  fiiore,  together  with  myfelf,  and  my  aflillants  ; 
yet  feveral  of  them  died  ! ! ! 

Infedtion  may  be  conveyed  three  ways ; but  the  moR 
common  is  that  in  which  it  is  difiufed  in  the  air  in  a vo- 
latile manner,  as  the  elRuvia  of  patients  under  fevers,  or 
fluxes.  It  may  alfobe  conveyed  in  clothes,  or  any  fuch 
materials,  of  a porous  nature,  particularly  wool,  or  cotton, 
in  this  manner  it  has  been  named  fomites.  But  there  are 
other  fpecies  of  infedtion  which  never  are  difiufed  in  the 
atmofphere  ; but  are  of  a more  fixed  nature,  as  that  of  the 
fyphillis,  itch,  &c.  Thefe  lafi  are  denominated  contagi- 
ons, becaufe  they  require  adtual  contact  for  their  commu- 
nication ; but  they  all  appear  to  obferve  fome  general  laws 
with  refpedt  to  their  propagation,  and  their  effedts  on  the 
human  body.  The  fmali  pox  is  communicated  in  both 
ways  ; and  with  refpedt  to  them,  a query  arifes  at  prefent, 
fince  the  difeovery  that  they  are  common  among  cows, 
and  that  they  infedt  thole  who  milk  them  by  contadt, 
how  it  happened  that  they  never  appeared  in  this  manner 
in  Europe,  until  the  eleventh  century? 

We  know  that  there  are  certain  laws,  belonging  to  the 
animal  ceconomy,  with  regard  to  the  operation  of  particu- 
lar fubfiances  upon  it ; as  medicines  or  poifons,  condi- 
ments, or  foods  ; that  by  beginning  with  very  fmali  quan- 
tities, and  increafing  them  gradually,  the  body  becomes 
habituated  to  their  ufe:  therefore,  they  do  not  produce  any 
very  hidden  alteration  on  it ; for  it  is  well  known,  that 
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there  are  many  fpecies  of  food,  which  in  thofe  not  ufed  to 
them,  will  produce  very  fenfible  effedts,  caufing  ficknefs, 
and  various  commotions  in  the  fyflem,  which  through  ufe, 
will  become  both  agreeable,  and  nourifhing  ; likewife  vi- 
nous and  fpiritous  liquors,  do  not  produce  any  great  ef- 
fects on  thofe  who  are  habituated  to  a moderate  ufe  of 
them  : whereas  even  a fmall  quantity  taken  by  one  who 
never  ufed  any  before,  will  caufe  giddinefs,  and  drunk- 
ennefs  ; and  it  will  require  larger  doles  to  produce  the 
fame  effect  on  any  perfon,  who  has  been  only  ufed  to  fmall 
quantities  before,  as  we  may  frequently  witnefs.  In  this 
cafe,  they  appear  to  act  much  in  me  fame  manner  as  poi- 
fons,  by  difordering  the  animal  (economy,  and  preventing 
its  functions,  and  very  generally  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
premature  old  age,  chronic  difeales,  and  death,  long  be- 
fore they  would  otherwife  have  approached  the  fame  per- 
fons,  had  they  obferved  the  golden  rule  of  moderation,  in 
their  gratifications  ! 

Medicines  are  fuch  fubfiances,  as  by  being  given  in 
moderate  quantities,  and  frequently  repeated,  effebt  home 
change  in  the  confiitution  : lor  this  purpofe,  we  luppofe 
two  or  three  weeks  as  long  as  any  one  medicine  or  com- 
pofition  can  be  luccefslully  ufed,  until  it  fhould  be  changed 
for  fome  other  of  the  fame  clafs ; but  recourfe  may  again 
be  had  to  the  firft,  after  a week  or  two,  in  cafe  it  is  pre- 
ferred ; for  this  prevents  it  from  becoming  habitual.  On 
this  account,  medicines  never  lliould  be  made  over  free 
with  as  preventatives  of  difeafes;  unlefs  there  is  evidently 
a predifpofition  to  difeafe  prevalent  in  the  lyllem  : for  any 
change  they  can  make  upon  one  in  full  health,  mud  be 
for  the  worl’c  ; beiides,  habituating  the  body  to  medicines 
or  cordials,  drams  or  bitters,  when  there  is  no  neceffity, 
is  only  a profligate  abufe  of  them,  fo  that  we  cannot  ex- 
pect much  efficacy  from  the  fame  articles,  when  there  is 
real  need  of  them  ; becaufe  the  body  is  already  habituated 
to  their  ufe,  and  even  the  moll  deleterious  poifons  may, 
through  ufe,  become  fo  far  habitual,  that  they  will  not 
caufe  either  ficknel’s,  nor  any  material  derangement,  in 
thole  who  are  ufed  to  them  : in  the  fame  quantities,  which 
would  caufe  both  ficknefs  and  death,  in  thofe  who  are  net 
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fo  accuftomed  to  their  ufe,  as  we  fometimes  experience  in 
the  ufe  of  opium,  &c. 

The  operation  of  infections,  or  contagion,  on  the  hu- 
man body,  whether  applied  through  the  medium  of  the 
atmofphere,  or  by  contaCt,  appears  to  be  very  iimilar  in 
their  effeCts  to  poifons,  fpirituous  liquors,  or  medicines, 
although  tliefe  Jail,  when  properly  applied  in  a Hate  of 
difeafe,  or  of  predifpofition,  fo  generally  produce  falutary 
efFeCts ; for  fome  infections  are  much  lefs  apt  to  aflfeCb 
thole  who  are  gradually,  or  frequently  ufedto,  and  become 
callous  to  them,  than  others;  who  have  not  been  fo  ac- 
cuftomed to  their  aCtion.  This  is  a reafon  why  phyficians, 
andnurfes,  and  others  who  are  frequently  employed  about 
thole  who  are  ill  of  infectious  fevers,  are  lefs  apt  to  be 
taken  with  the  difeafe,  than  others,  who  are  not  fo  habitua- 
ted or  accuftomed  to  the  infectious  effluvia ; and  it  is  on 
the  fame  account,  that  people  in  prifons,  work-houfes,  &c. 
where  infeCtion  refides,  are  not  fo  apt  to  be  difeafed  by  it, 
as  others  who  have  been  ufed  to  a more  pure  atmofphere, 
when  they  happen  to  be  expofed  to  the  infectious  effluvia  ; 
befides  this,  there  appears  to  be  a predifpofition  to  receive 
the  infeCtion  in  fome  perfons,  more  than  in  others  ; and 
molt  people  are  more  fufceptible  at  fome  particular  times 
and  fituations,  than  in  others.  Thofe  infections,  of 
which  the  conftitution  is  fufceptible  but  once  in  a life- 
time, as  the  fmall-pox,  and  meafles,  appear  to  tvear  out 
all  the  fufceptibility,  of  the  flimulus  of  their  infeCtion,  at 
the  firlt  attack,  and  fome  never  are  fufceptible  of  it  at  any 
time  ; for  there  is  about  the  proportion  of  one  in  twenty 
who  never  take  the  fmall-pox,  and  none  ever  take  them 
or  the  meafles  more  than  once  : thefe  infections  the  iyl- 
tem  appears  to  become  infenfible  to,  by  one  application, 
and  that  fufceptibility  never  returns.  There  are  difeafes 
likewife,  which  if  they  do  not  kill  by  the  violence  of  the 
irritation,  and  inflammation  which  they  caul’e,  will  go 
through  their  courfe,  and  leave  the  patients  in  health  ; 
whereas,  the  contagion  of  fyphillis  will  not  leave  the  confti- 
tution, but  go  on  for  years,  and  if  it  is  not  properly  treated, 
it  will  caufe  a miferable  end  at  lafl ; of  this  infeCtion  the 
conftitution  appears  to  be  always  fufceptible.  But  in 
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varieties  of  infectious  fevers,  the  fufceptibility  of  the  in- 
fection appears  to  be  worn  off  by  the  difeafe  ; for  they  will 
all  go  oft'  naturally,  unlefs  they  kill  by  the  great  irritation 
and  confequent  inflammation,  on  the  firft  onfet  of  the  dif- 
eafe, by  becoming  infenfible  to  the  native,  and  weaker  ha- 
muli of  the  circulating  fluids,  and  of  the  air  in  refpiration. 
When  the  vital  energy  is  exhaufted  in  the  progrels  of  the 
difeafe,  it  becomes  extinCt ; but  the  fufceptibility  to  thefe 
infections,  appear  to  return  again,  after  the  perfon  has 
been  fome  time  in  health.  In  thefe  difeafes  the  continu- 
ance of  the  ftimuli  appears  to  render  the  conftitution  in- 
fenfible, or  callous  to  its  operation,  or  otherwife  they 
would  never  go  off,  or  be  cured;  either  by  medicines, 
or  by  nature;  if  the  morbid  body  could  infeCt  itfelf;  but 
this  ftimulus,  by  becoming  habitual,  lofes  its  power  of 
operating,  until  the  body  has  been  for  fome  time  out  of 
the  ufe  of  it,  and  has  had  fome  time  to  recover  ftrength 
and  health  ; for  although  many  relapfe  into  fevers  from 
very  flight  caufes,  before  they  have  quite  recovered  their 
ftrength  after  an  attack,  yet  this  is  always  from  fome  other 
caufe,  than  infection — as  from  cold,  improper  food  or 
drink,  or  from  excefles  greater  than  their  ftrength  can 
fupport.  From  thefe  circumftances  then,  we  are  autho- 
ril’ecl  to  conclude,  that  although  the  human  body  becomes, 
through  habit,  infenfible  to  the  impreflion  of  infections, 
after  being  for  fome  time  expofed  to  them,  and  if  I may 
be  allowed  the  expreflion,  callous  to  it,  and  lofe  the  fuf- 
ceptibility of  being  aCted  on  by  ufe,  which  in  fome  fpecific 
infections,  as  we  have  obferved  of  the  fmall-pox  and 
meafles,  never  returns ; but  in  fome  other  fpecies  of  in- 
fections, it  is  very  apt  to  return,  after  an  interval  of  time. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  people  of  an  inflammatory  difpo- 
fition,  are  more  liable  to  be  attacked  by  molt  fpecies  of 
infections,  than  others  of  an  oppofite  habit;  as  weakly  men 
or  women,  or  the  inhabitants  of  warm  climates  ; and  we 
often  find  that  weakly  children  cannot  be  infeCted  with 
the  fmall-pox,  bv  innoculation  ; and  thofe  who  have  been 
in  the  Eaft,  or  Welt  Indies,  long  enough  to  get  their  in- 
flammatory habits  worn  down,  were  not  fo  fubjeCt  to  the 
infectious  epidemic  here  in  the  autumn  of  1793,  and  it 
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taken,  got  eafily  over  it.  It  was  alfo  remarked  by  Dr. 
Lining,  that  when  fevers  of  the  fame  fpecies  have  pre- 
vailed in  Charleflon  ; thofe  who  were  from  the  northern 
Hates,  fuffered  more  by  the  difeafe,  than  others ; and  in 
tropical  countries,  it  is  always  Grangers  who  fuller  moll, 
by  their  endemics  : but  the  low'  nervous  fever  is  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  as  it  attacks  the  weak  mod  frequently. 

There  are  many  advantages  to  be  gained  by  phyficians 
being  extend vely  acquainted  with  the  nature,  origin,  and 
progrefs  of  infedtious  difeafes  ; they  may  thereby  dnd  that 
in  innumerable  indances,  they  have  broke  out  in  befieged 
towns  : elpecially  when  accompanied  with  famine,  and 
in  prifons,  or  hofpitals,  barracks,  camps,  or  in  crowded 
ihips,  and  manufadturing  towns;  fo  that  fieges  and  fa- 
mines, are  generally  accompanied  with  plagues,  and  they 
are  aggravated  by  unfound  provilions,  or  from  lownefs  of 
fpirits  ; for  in  all  thefe  fituations,  there  are  caufes  of  dif- 
content,  delpondence,  and  negled  of  cleanlinefs,  which 
united  with  confined  air,  becoming  drongly  impreg- 
nated with  the  noxious  effluvia,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
difeafes  dtould  break  out,  and  become  infedlious;  and 
we  have  diffident  reafon  to  be  convinced,  that  thefe  two 
principal  caufes  of  fevers  are  often  united. 

As  marfh  miafmata,  and  human  infedion,  as  we  be- 
lieve have  been  often  united,  when  the  autumnal  fevers 
contrad  an  infedlious  nature,  as  they  may  do,  when  un- 
der the  forementioned  circumllances.  And  thefe  two  cau- 
fes operating  together,  have  been  the  reafons  of  their  ma- 
lignancy, and  untradlable  nature.  It  would  alfo  appear 
that  the  violence  of  the  difeafe,  is  in  proportion  to  the 
flrength  of  the  infedion,  and  the  predifpolition  in  the 
habit  of  the  patient,  as  age,  lex,  temperament,  8cc.  or 
the  preceding  operation  of  marfh  effluvia,  or  other  pre- 
difpofing  caufes,  upon  thofe  who  are  infeded ; lb  that 
their  varieties  are  infinite.  In  the  warm  climates,  there 
is  feldom  any  fufpicion  of  fevers  or  fluxes  becoming  in- 
fedious,  among  thofe  who  live  on  land,  even  by  their 
phyficians. 

For  private  praditioners,  either  in  the  Fall  or  Weft 
Indies,  do  not  allow  their  difeafes  to  be  infectious,  whilit 
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at  the  fame  times,  and  places,  practitioners  on  board  of 
fhips,  or  in  hofpitals,  or  attending  armies,  have  iound 
difeafes  of  the  fame  origin  become  infedtious ; fo  that 
when  a fever,  or  flux,  breaks  out  in  a fhip,  it  will  rage  in 
her,  attacking  all  hands,  but  principally  thofe  who  lleep 
neared  the  fick ; whilft  at  the  fame  time,  other  Imps 
lying  near  them,  in  every  article  the  fame,  except  the 
infection,  may  be  almoft  totally  exempt  from  it,  efpecially 
if  they  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  infedted  fhips: 
thefe  circumflances  are,  we  think,  llrong  enough  proofs 
of  thofe  difeafes  being  infectious  ; for  were  they  merely 
endemic,  and  caufed  by  the  local  date  of  the  atmofphere, 
every  fhip’s  company  under  the  influence  of  the  fame  air, 
would  be  equally  affedted. 

The  reafon  why  the  fevers  and  fluxes  of  warm  climates, 
are  fo  feldom  fuppofed  to  be  infedtious  on  land,  while  the 
effedts  of  their  infection  are  fo  often  felt  on  board  fhips,  is 
not  difficult  to  be  difcovered.  In  warm  countries,  the 
inhabitants  generally  have  their  houfes  built  in  an  airy 
manner,  often  without  ceilings,  with  large  airy  rooms, 
which  are  condantly  well  ventilated,  by  keeping  the  win- 
dows and  doors  open,  and  ufing  every  means  to  procure 
a fucceffion  of  frefh  air  through  them.  Therefore  if  one 
fhould  be  even  infedted,  in  a crowded  fliip  or  holpital, 
and  when  taken  ill,  fhould  be  removed  to  one  of  thefe 
well  ventilated  rooms,  there  would  be  no  danger  of  his 
infedting  any  other  perfon  with  the  difeafe. 

The  peflilential  infedtion  which  fo  often  rages  in  the 
largelt  fea-port  towns  here,  feldom  affedts  the  country,  on 
account  of  the  purity  of  the  air,  and  ventilation.  But 
where  a number  of  men  are  confined  to  a fmall  fpace,  as 
they  are  in  fhips  of  war,  without  fufficient  ventilation, 
fluxes,  or  remittent  fevers,  will  become  infedtious;  and 
accordingly,  mod  of  the  medical  men,  who  have  wrote  on 
the  difeafes  of  the  Ead  or  Wed  Indies,  from  obfervations 
made  on  board  fhips,  allow  that  thefe  difeafes  are  infec- 
tious ; whild  thofe  who  have  made  their  obfervations  on 
fhore,  as  drenuoudy  infid  that  their  autumnal  difeafes  are 
not  infedtious.  Certainly  it  may  appear  at  fird  fight,  an 
inconfident  contradiction ; but  though  thefe  accounts  are 
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in  exadt  oppofition  to  one  another,  yet  both  may  be  ad- 
hering to  the  truth,  fo  far  as  their  own  obfervations  ex- 
tended— their  difference  of  opinion,  being  caufed  by  their 
not  having  examined  the  fubjedt,  in  different  points  of 
view  ; and  on  this  account,  relations  of  difeales,  their 
manner  of  fpreading,  treatment,  and  cure,  are  fo  dif- 
ferently delcribed  by  authors,  and  pradlitioners  of  credit : 
whereas  it  is  certain,  had  they  not  too  often  drawn  hafty 
conclufions,  from  over  confined  fpheres  of  obfervation, 
they  might  have  been  much  nearer  to  each  others  opini- 
ons, as  well  as  to  truth.  In  our  arrangement  of  fevers, 
we  fhall  proceed  from  the  mod  fimple,  and  leaf!  dange- 
rous, to  thofe  which  are  more  complex,  difficult  of  cure, 
and  mod  dangerous. 

In  the  firft  place  then,  we  fhall  treat  of  fuch  as  are  the 
produce  of  vegetable  putrefaction,  caufed  by  heat,  or  the 
effluvia  of  marfhes,  or  ffagnant  putrefactive  water.  Thefe 
are  intermittents  (or  agues)  and  remittents  ; and  fe- 
condly,  thofe  caufed  by  human  effluvia,  or  infedtion  ; the 
mildeft  fpecies  of  which  is  the  (typhus  mitior)  low  ner- 
vous fever,  and  then  the  (typhous  gravior)  or  jail  fever, 
all  of  which  become  malignant,  in  proportion  as  people 
are  crouded  together,  and  low-fpirited ; and  as  poverty, 
depreffion,  and  a negledt  of  cleanlinefs,  prevails  princi- 
pally among  the  poor,  whether  in  the  country,  in  vil- 
lages, or  towns.  In  the  laft  place,  we  fhall  mention 
a fpecies  of  fevers,  which  partakes  of  the  natures  of  the 
two  foregoing,  from  the  productive  caufes,  which  are  of 
courfe  very  complex,  and  untradlable,  as  it  appears  to 
partake  of  the  moll  malignant,  and  untradlable  nature  of 
both,  in  their  greatefl  violence.  The  low  nervous  fever, 
we  believe  often  arifes  without  any  infedlion,  from  the 
caufes  before  mentioned,  and  bears  fome  analogy  to  re- 
mittents ; we  mav  conlider  it  on  this  account,  as  the 
lowed  and  mildeft  date  of  this  clafs  ; but  it  may  become 
infedlious,  by  the  other  caufes  above  explained.  A com- 
mon ague,  or  intermittent,  is  the  mod  fimple  and  mild 
fpecies  of  fevers  ; but  may  be  aggravated,  by  an  increafe 
of  the  predifpofing  caufes,  as  agues  turn  to  remittents,  of 
more  or  lels  violence,  approaching  to  the  continued  type, 
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with  an  increafe  of  danger.  And  the  fimple  low  ner- 
vous fever,  may  be  combined  with  the  catarrhal  fever, 
and  become  more  virulent  by  infedious  effluvia,  fo  as  to 
form  the  malignant  jail  fever,  or  typhous  gravior ; and 
thefe  two  caui'es  of  fever  may  fometimes  meet  together, 
with  all  their  concomitant  circumftances,  increafed  to  a 
great  height,  as  human  infedion,  and  marfii  miafmata; 
and  then  they  mud  of  courfe  produce  the  mod  virulent, 
and  deftrudive  fevers,  with  which  we  are  acquainted  at 
prefent,  as  the  pedilential,  or  yellow  fever. 

From  all  that  we  can  colled  of  the  nature  of  infedion, 
it  appears  that  there  mud  be  fome  new,  or  uncommon 
circumdances  concurring  to  generate  it  originally  ; we 
may  obferve  that  it  is  the  nature  of  all  infedions  to  be- 
come milder,  or  to  wear  themfelves  out  through  a conti- 
nuance: for  all  the  infedious  difeafes,  of  which  we  have 
accounts,  have  uniformly  followed  this  courfe  after  fome 
time.  Were  there  no  new  fubjeds  for  the  fmall  pox,  or 
meafles,  they  would  foon  become  extind.  And  were  there 
no  new  fubjeds  for  the  pedilential  fever  in  the  Wed-In- 
dies, and  no  winters  to  make  the  inhabitants  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  again  fufceptible  of  the  infedion,  it  would  in 
all  probability  foon  become  extind.  People  of  didant 
countries  who  have  never  had  any  intercourfe  before,  meet- 
ing together,  have  often  communicated,  and  we  believe  ge- 
nerated infedions.  Even  peopleofthefamecountry  coming 
together,  after  having  been  long  feparated,  have  fome- 
times  been  known  to  breed  infedious  difeafes ; which 
neither  of  them  had  before.  Something  of  a nature  dmi- 
lar  to  this  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Lind,  to  have  happened 
from  mixing  different  fhips  companies  together.  And  we 
have  very  great  reafon  to  believe  that  the  fyphillitic  in- 
fedion, was  not  known  either  in  America,  or  in  Europe, 
before  the  difcoveries  of  Columbus.  The  dodrine  is  new, 
but  there  are  ffrong  prefumptive  proofs  in  its  favour  : for 
there  are  no  accounts,  traditional  or  otherwife,  of  its 
being  either  on  the  continent,  or  in  the  I {lands  of  Ame- 
rica, until  they  were  vifited  by  Europeans.  All  the  in- 
formation, which  thefe  three  centuries  have  produced, 
would  rather  confirm  our  belief,  that  the  difeafe  did  not 
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exift  before  this  period  in  America ; and  we  are  ftill  more 
certain  that  it  was  not  in  Europe  in  its  prefent  form  be- 
fore this  period. 

The  fmall  pox,  and  meafles,  alfohave  been  introduced 
into  Europe  from  the  other  fide  of  the  world.  We  have 
olten  w idled  that  the  Chinefe,  and  Gentoo  annals,  had  been 
fearched,  in  order  to  difcover  their  origin,  or  their  firft 
appearance  there.  The  firft  accounts  we  have  of  them, 
are  thole  of  their  appearance  in  Arabia,  in  the  city  of 
Bagdad,  about  feven  hundred  years  ago.  At  that  time 
the  Arabians  were  a powerful  nation,  and  carried  on 
a conliderable  trade  to  India,  and  China  ; on  all  the  Sun- 
da,  and  Philipine  Iflands,  the  inhabitants  of  the  coafts, 
appear  to  be  defcended  from  the  Arabs.  What  little  re- 
ligion the  Malays  have  among  them,  is  of  the  Mahomet- 
an origin  ; and  fome  of  them  can  trace  back  their  pedigree 
near  feven  hundred  years  to  an  Arabic  extract ; as  the 
Sultan  of  Magindino  did,  of  whom  Captain  Forreft  gives 
an  account.  From  the  circumftance  of  the  Arabs  trading 
to  thefe  countries  at  the  time  the  fmall  pox,  and  meafles 
firft  appeared  in  Arabia,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  they 
brought  thefe  difeafes  from  the  eaft  : but  whether  they 
were  known  there  long  before  this  time,  or  were  generated 
by  this  intercourfe,  we  have  no  account.  But  they  might 
have  been  generated  from  milder  difeafes,  being  agrava- 
ted  by  their  introduction  among  a people,  who  before  were 
ft  rangers  to  them  ; as  appears  to  be  the  cafe  with  all  new 
infectious  difeafes,  but  in  this,  as  we  cannot  be  pofitive, 
we  only  wifli  to  fliew  the  probability  of  it,  that  it  may  be 
inveftigated  in  future. 

The  modern  communication  between  diftant  countries, 
by  means  of  fillips,  is  a much  readier  manner  of  convey- 
ing infections,  than  caravans,  or  armies,  for  travelling 
by  land  is  fo  much  more  tedious,  befides  they  could  not 
fio  ealily  carry  fick  perfons  by  land  as  by  water;  and  there 
are  more  frequent  opportunities  to  leave  them  until  they 
recover,  when  on  land,  than  at  fea. 

The  origin  of  the  peftilential  fever  on  the  coaft  ol  Afri- 
ca, in  the  Bulam  expedition  and  its  introduction  to  the 
Weft  Indies,  as  related  by  Chifholm,  is  to  me  a very  la- 
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tisfa&ory  account  of  its  origin  and  progrefs  ; having 
feen  the  beginning  of  that  unfortunate  affair,  whilft  in 
London,  after  my  lad  voyage  to  India,  this  information 
was  the  more  acceptable  to  me.  A former  friend  of  my 
own,  who  folicited  me  to  become  an  adventurer  in  that 
lcheme,  may  yet  remember  my  predi£ling  their  fate  from 
a little  knowledge  of  the  people,  and  of  the  adventure  in 
which  they  were  fetting  out.  A number  of  people  bred 
in  London  and  other  large  towns,  unacquainted  with  the 
climate,  and  even  with  the  agriculture  of  their  own  coun- 
try, at  once  intending  to  become  planters  on  the  coal!  of 
Africa,  was  an  adventure  almofl  too  great,  even  for  the 
moft  lpeculative  enthufiafts,  but  the  mania  of  the  times, 
the  abolition  of  flavery,  and  the  acquifition  of  large  and 
rapid  fortunes,  were  urgent  motives. 

In  the  lettlement  at  Siera  Leona,  which  had  been  form- 
ed only  a few  years  before  this,  there  were  no  larger 
grants,  than  feventy  acres  of  land  given  to  fettlers  : fome 
gentlemen  adventurers  wifhing  to  become  pofTeffed  of 
large  effates,  were  difpleafed  with  the  fmallnefs  of  thefe 
plantations,  and  formed  an  affociation  in  London  in 
1791 ; and  by  feveral  pieces  in  the  news  papers,  and 
flattering  profpefts  of  gain,  dilfeminated  in  public  com- 
panies, fubferibers  foon  became  numerous.  For  30I  fieri, 
each  adventurer  who  went  out  was  to  have  his  paffage, 
and  fix  months  provifions  after  their  arrival,  and  500 
acres  of  land  : and  for  60I.  fubferibers  who  flayed  at  home 
were  to  have  the  fame  quantity  of  land  ; fo  that  by  the 
end  of  December  there  were  about  500  fubferibers.  Two 
veffels  were  chartered  to  carry  out  the  colonifls,  and  their 
utenfils,  &c.  which  failed  early  in  1792.  The  ifland  of 
Bulam  200  miles  northward  of  Siera  Leona,  was  to  be 
their  rendezvous.  It  is  in  latitude  180.  north,  near  the 
mouth  of  Rio  Grande  on  the  coafl  of  Africa.  This  ifland 
and  the  neighbouring  coafl  they  expe&ed  to  purchafe  of 
the  natives,  whom  they  alfo  intended  to  hire  as  fervants, 
to  labour  along  with  themfelves,  in  clearing  the  ground, 
building  houfes,  and  cultivating  fugar  canes,  See.  Some 
of  the  adventurers  were  fo  enthufiatic  in  this  project,  as  to 
approach  very  near  to  a ltate  of  infinity.  But  when  they 
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arrived  at  the  defiined  ifland,  the  natives  were  hofiile  to 
the  meafure,  and  killed  fome  of  thofe  who  ventured  on 
fhore  ; lb  that  they  were  obliged  to  remain  on  board  their 
veflels.  Here  they  were  in  a fituation  the  mod  likely  to 
create  infection,  difappointed  in  their  golden  dreams;  not 
ufed  to  the  climate,  difpirited,  and  in  fuch  fituations  landf- 
men  are  commonly  negligent  of  cleanlinefs  ; they  were 
certainly  fit  fubjedts  for  dileafes.  The  other  particulars 
as  related  by  Chifholm,  of  the  difeafe,  and  mortality 
among  them  ; which  he  had  from  fome  of  thofe  engaged 
in  the  expedition,  carry  every  appearance  of  being  cor- 
rect. But  my  admiration  is  excited  by  the  pretenfions 
of  thofe  who,  from  their  fpeculations  at  home,  deny  the 
reality  of  the  pefiilential  infedtion  raging  among  thefe  peo- 
ple, although  attefted  by  witneffes  prefent,  that  they  loll 
more  than  half  their  number  by  the  difeafe  ; and  intro- 
duced it  wherever  they  went,  in  the  Well  India  Iflands, 
and  in  flaps  of  war,  &c.  The  indifcriminate  ufe  of  mer- 
cury recommended  in  this  difeafe,  even  in  the  inflamma- 
tory fiages  of  it,  is  another  fubjedt  which  my  pradlice 
never  led  me  to  adopt,  and  probably  never  will,  in  any 
cafe  where  true  phlogillic  inflammation  is  prefent ; in 
n this  we  muft  yet  differ  in  fentiment,  until  convidtion  pro- 
duces a change.  In  this  expedition  as  wrell  as  in  fliips  of 
war,  military  hofpitals,  or  prifons,  men  were  in  a fituati- 
on to  breed  infedtion,  and  in  fuch  fituations,  we  have  no 
reafon  to  doubt  of  its  originating ; for  here  are  both  the 
predifpofing,  and  occafional  exciting  caufes  prefent. 

From  all  that  ive  can  colledton  the  fubjedt  of  infedlion, 
by  experience,  and  reafon,  it  appears  that,  in  order  to 
produce  unufual  difeafes  among  men,  it  is  necelfarv  that 
they  lhould  be  placed  in  unufual  fituations  ; u>as  this  not 
the  cafe,  uncommon  appearances  muff  foon  become  com- 
mon— colledtive  evidence  alone  is  to  be  acquired  in  fome 
cafes;  reafoning  from  effedts  to  their  caufes,  mull  be  al- 
lowed, where  fenfible  demonflration  is  impradli cable. — 
War,  famine,  &c.  have  put  men  out  of  their  ordinary 
courfes  of  life  ; they  have  therefore  been  commonly  ac- 
companied with  pefiilential,  and  other  fevere  and  uncom- 
mon difeafes.  Ships  of  war,  military  prifons,  and  hofpi- 
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tals,  on  account  of  their  being  much  crouded  with  men, 
are  the  moll  proper  nidus’s  for  infe&ion.  Befieged  towns 
have  been  commonly  affe&ed  with  violent  infectious  fe- 
vers ; and  in  times  of  famine,  peftilences,  &c.  have  com- 
monly prevailed;  as  we  find  this  to  be  the  cafe  in  all 
times,  and  in  various  places  ; how  can  it  be  applied  to  the 
United  States  of  late  years  ? We  entertain  no  doubt  but 
infectious  fevers  might  originate  here,  were  the  circum- 
ftances  neceffary  for  their  generation  prefent;  but  no  fuch 
caufes  have  been  in  exigence,  thefe  ten  years  pafl  in  the 
United  States;  therefore,  from  all  the  circumftances  con- 
fidered,  we  are  fully  convinced  of  the  importation  of  the 
infection.  We  alfo  believe,  that  they  are  oftener  generated 
on  board  of  fhips  of  war,  tranfports  and  paffenger  vefiels ; 
although  they  fometimes  break  out  in  military  prifons,  or 
hofpitals,  efpecially  when  in  unhealthy  fituations,  croud- 
ed with  people  not  habituated  to  warm  climates  ; from 
much  refearch  and  inveftigation,  we  are  perfuaded  of  this 
being  the  cafe,  without  prejudice,  or  partiality,  to  any  opi- 
nions, or  principles.  On  conlidering  the  circumftances  of 
the  generation,  and  propagation  of  fevers  ; we  are  con- 
vinced that  a pellilential  fever,  fuch  as  has  repeatedly 
raged  in  different  towns  of  the  U.  States,  might  certain- 
ly be  generated  here,  as  it  is  fo  readily  propagated,  did  the 
circumftances  neceflary  for  its  generation  exift,  in  thefe 
towns ; but  we  are  all'o  firmly  perfuaded  that  no  fuch 
circumftances  have  exifled  here  ; therefore  we  believe 
that  the  difeafe  w:as  brought  from  where  they  did  ex- 
ift, on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  in  the  Weft  Indies. — 
For  could  this  difeafe  have  been  generated  here,  at  one,  or 
more  times,  under  ordinary  circumftances,  it  mull  have 
often  happened  before,  as  well  as  fince  its  appearance 
here  in  1793,  and  would  not  have  been  forgot  by  the  in- 
habitants. Another  circum fiance  to  be  mentioned,  is, 
where  a difeafe  is  generated,  it  muft,  and  always  does  be- 
gin gradually,  and  becomes  the  more  virulent  as  it  fpreads; 
whilft  its  feafon  continues  ; but  an  extraneous  infection 
always  breaks  out  with  moft  virulence  at  firft,  and  is  mi- 
tigated by  its  continuance  in  the  fame  place. 
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For  fcarce  any  perfon  can  infeft  himfelf,  even  with  a 
contagious  difeafe,  as  the  fyphillis,  &c.  nor  will  thofe 
people,  with  whom  we  have  frequent  intercourfe,  fo  readi- 
ly communicate  infection,  as  thofe  whom  we  meet  for  the 
fir  It  time.  For  habit  obferves  its  laws  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
every  other  cafe,  or  circumftance.  If  we  are  habituated 
to  noxious  effluvia,  we  are  not  fo  readily  hurt  by  it,  whe- 
ther it  is  of  animal,  or  vegetable  origin  ; this  is  an  obfer- 
vation  fo  common,  that  fcarce  any  diligent,  and  rational 
obferver  of  phyfical,  or  even  mental  occurrences  will  de- 
ny it ; for  it  is  allowed  that  all  paffive  affections,  lofe  their 
force  by  repetition,  or  a continuance  of  the  fame  impreffi- 
ons  : fo  that  a violent  fever  has  been  generated  by  pri- 
foners  from  their  cells,  impregnating  the  air ; and  the 
judges,  jury,  &c.  have  been  infected,  and  died,  the  pri- 
foners  having  no  fever  among  them  at  the  time  their  efflu- 
via was  fo  active.  Different  fhip’s  companies  have  ge- 
nerated fevers,  by  being  mixed  together,  when  at  the  fame 
time  there  was  no  fever,  in  either  of  their  former,  refpec- 
tive  fhips.  Strangers  being  brought  together,  who  have 
never,  or  very  rarely  met  before,  will  be  very  liable  to 
generate  infedtion,  in  other  lituations,  as  well  as  on  board 
of  fhips  : efpecially  where  they  are  crouded  together,  as 
in  belieged  towns.  And  however  difficult  it  may  be  to 
prove  in  the  prefent  days,  there  are  Strong  evidences 
that  the  fyphilitic  infection  was  not  known  on  either 
fide  of  the  Atlantic  before  Columbus’s  difeovery  of  A- 
merica  ! For  here  was  a meeting  of  people,  who  never 
before  had,  either  a director  indirect  intercourfe,  with  one 
another.  And  as  all  impreffions  are  the  dronger,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  novelty  ; this  appears  to  be  a llrong  pre- 
sumptive reafon,  in  favour  of  our  pofition. — In  order  to 
prove  this  doctrine,  we  are  not  even  under  the  neceffity 
of  difeovering  any  new  laws,  or  properties  of  the  animal 
ceconomy,  for  there  is  no  property  of  animal  life  better 
underltood  than  this  ; for  all  applications,  to  which  the 
body  lias  not  been  ufed,  or  habituated,  whether  as  food, 
drink,  air,  or  medicines,  produce  their  effects  in  the 
llrongelt  manner,  on  their  fird  application ; this  is  the 
reafon,  why  all  changes  ffiould  be  made  very  flowly  and 
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gradually  : for  many  articles  of  regimen,  or  medicines, 
whofe  effects  have  not  been  experienced  on  the  body, 
mull  be  ufed  fparingly  at  firfl ; or  otherwife  they  may 
often  do  hurt ; or  even  adt  as  poifons:  and  poifons  in  ve- 
ry Imall  quantities  may  be  converted,  by  good  manage- 
ment, into  fome  of  our  mod  powerful  medicines  : for  all 
poifons,  except  thofe  of  animal  origin,  have  been  ufed 
medicinally  ; and  many  of  our  belt  articles  of  food,  and 
drink,  ufed  to  excefs,  by  thofe  not  habituated  to  them, 
will  adt  as  poifons ; and  we  are  alio  well  allured,  that  all 
infections  will  adt  on  fimilar  principles,  and  laws  ; whe- 
ther they  require  adtual  contadt,  as  contagions,  or  infect 
through  the  medium  of  the  air  ; fo  that  the  power  of  habit, 
&c.  will  explain  much  of  the  mode  in  which  infedtions 
operate  on  mankind. 


An  Answer  to  Nr. 's  objections  to  our  Origin  of 

Infection. 


Philadelphia , March  16 th,  1796. 

Dear  Sir, 

X AM  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  freedom,  with  which 
you  communicated  to  me  your  objections,  to  one  part  of 
my  paper  on  the  caufes  of  the  infectious  fevers,  efpecially 
as  it  gives  me  a feafonable  opportunity  of  anfwering  them. 

This  is  an  abftrufe  fubjedt,  and  the  refult  of  obfervation 
is  the  only  way  we  have  of  coming  at  the  truth  in  it ; as 
the  making  experiments  on  this  fubjedt,  are  fcarcely  prac- 
ticable, and  too  dangerous  to  be  attempted  ; neither  need 
we  regret  it,  as  the  opportunities  for  making  obfervations, 
from  natural  caufes  and  effedts,  occur  as  often  as  we  could 
wilh  lor  them. 
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Your  objeCVion  to  my  opinion  of  the  infectious  peftilen- 
tial,  or  yellow  fever,  being  produced  by  a concurrence 
of  the  caules,  of  the  word  variety  of  the  autumnal  remit- 
tent, generated  by  noxious  airs,  and  that  fpecies  of  fever 
produced  by  human  effluvia,  fuch  as  is  produced  in  jails, 
fhips,  or  hofpitals,  or  other  dirty,  dole,  and  ill  ventilated 
habitations.  You  fay  that  it  is  not  philofophical,  to 
account  for  it  in  this  manner  ; and  you  fuppofe  that  one 
caufe  would  obliterate,  delfroy,  or  neutralize  the  other  : 
we  fhall  compare  thefe  opinions,  with  obfervations  and  ex- 
perience, and  examine  candidly  how  far  they  are  agreea- 
ble to  faCts  ; and  adduce  proofs  in  favour  of  that  which  we 
find  neareft  the  truth.  As  to  its  not  being  philofophical, 
to  invelligate  caufes  from  their  effeCts,  and  to  purfue 
truth  wherever  it  may  be  found,  in  an  obfcure  fubjeCl, 
certainly  it  cannot  be  unphilofophical.  I know  that  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that^  No  more 
caufes  of  natural  things  ought  to  be  admitted,  than  are 
known  to  exifl,  and  are  fufficient  to  explain  their  appear- 
ances. This  we  by  no  means  contradict,  but  perfectly 
agree  with  him  ; as  we  believe  it  cannot  be  {hewn,  that 
any  fewer  caufes  ever  does  produce  the  fpecies  of  dif- 
eale  under  confideration,  than  have  been  afflgned,  al- 
though it  is  often  produced  when  they  are  prefent ; but 
even  if  experience  fhewed  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  com- 
monly received  opinions  of  philofophers,  it  might  in  fome 
meafure  correCt  philofophy,  as  there  are  many  important 
difcoveries,  both  in  philofophy  and  medicine,  fince  Sir 
Ifaac’s  days.  But  Newton  did  not  pretend  to  prefcribe 
laws  to  nature,  but  confined  himfelf  carefully  to  obferve 
her  operations,  and  faithfully  and  diligently,  to  defcribe 
them.  The  cafe  is  exaClly  the  fame  with  phyficians  ; 
and  whether  they  are  general  philofophers  or  not,  they 
may  be  allowed  to  deduce  confequence,  from  accurate 
obfervations,  and  their  own  experience,  as  well  as  from  that 
of  others,  on  whom  they  can  depend,  for  accuracy  and  truth. 
But  in  my  mind,  he  has  but  an  indifferent  claim  to  the 
title  of  a phyfician,  who  is  not  acquainted  with  all  the  in- 
formation, which  modern  phyfical  fcience  refleCls,  on  the 
lecret  operations  of  nature,  either  in  the  human  body,  or 
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in  other  animals,  or  in  any  other  fubje&s.  Your  idea 
that  marlh  miafmata,  and  infectious  human  effluvia,  neu- 
tralize each  other,  is  to  me  a novel  doCtrine,  fo  that 
I could  fcarcely  fuppofe  you  were  fpeaking  as  you 
thought,  when  you  laid  that  thefe  two  great  fources  of 
fevers  could  not  operate  in  combination,  but  would  des- 
troy each  other  : this  is  an  idea  fo  very  new  to  me,  ef- 
pecially  with  refpeCt  to  fevers  and  fluxes;  and  fo  different 
from  what  I ever  learned  before,  either  from  my  own 
experience,  or  that  of  creditable  practitioners,  in  fimilar 
cafes,  and  in  various  parts,  that  I can  view  it  in  no  other 
light,  than  as  a gratis  diCtum,  or  an  unfounded  affertion  ; 
and  cannot  avoid  confidering  it  as  rather  unphilofo- 
phical,  according  to  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term, 
and  therefore,  more  like  hypothetical  lpeculation,  than 
experimental  fcience. 

Were  we  bound  to  fimplicity,  in  accounting  for  the 
origin  of  fevers,  even  thofe  of  the  moll  Ample  nature,  w'e 
mull  allow  that  there  are  predifpofing,  and  exciting 
caufes  : or  both  external  and  internal  caufes  of  all  fevers  ; 
even  the  moll  common  intermittents,  and  remittents,  and 
that  which  is  produced  in  prifons,  &c.  called  the  jail,  or 
typhus  fever,  which  is  generated  and  propagated  by  hu- 
man effluvia,  and  infeCtion  : now,  to  caule  this  lall,  there 
is  commonly  want  of  pure  air,  dirtinefs,  deflciency  of,  or 
bad  food,  depreffion  of  fpirits,  and  difcontent,  or  the 
effluvia  from  fores,  or  dylfenteries.  Sec.  and  befides  marfli 
miafmata,  there  is  a predifpofition  in  the  body,  and  often 
obllruCted  perfpiration,  to  excite  remittents,  and  intermit- 
tents. Were  there  not  predifpoling  caufes,  exifting  in 
the  bodies  of  thofe  who  are  taken,  we  might  expect  every 
one  who  is  expofed  to  the  fame  caufes,  to  be  equally  affeCt- 
ed  with  the  fame  difeafes  ; which  never  is  the  cafe  in  any 
epidemics.  But  let  us  have  recourfe  to  experience,  and 
inquire  from  authors  of  the  greatell  credit,  and  veracity, 
accurate  and  extenfive  obfervers.  At  the  head  of  the  lift 
we  may  place  Pringle,  whofe  obfervations  on  the  difeafes 
of  the  army,  never  were  exceeded  in  any  age,  for  accura- 
cy of  obfervation,  although  fome  parts  of  the  practice  is 
improved  Ance  his  time  ; in  his  book,  we  find  a great 
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number  of  obfervations,  to  confirm  what  is  advanced. — 
He  always  dreaded  infection,  when  there  were  too  many 
of  the  men  in  one  hofpital,  whether  they  were  fent  there 
with  remittent  fevers,  or  fluxes ; and  whenever  thefe 
difeafes  become  infe&ious,  through  want  of  ventilation, 
&c.  they  alfo  became  very  malignant,  and  complicated ; 
and  although  the  dylfentery,  or  even  putrid  fores,  fome- 
times  caufed  the  infection  ; yet  they  all  degenerated  into 
the  infectious  autumnal  remittent.  And  both  the  dyffen- 
tery,  and  the  remittent  fevers,  he  fays,  were  frequently 
combined  with  the  hofpital  fever.  I have  no  doubt  but 
when  this  lall  lpecies  of  combination  occurs,  it  will  foon 
obliterate  all  the  others,  as  Pringle  mentions  of  the  infec- 
tion, which  broke  out  in  the  village  of  Feckenheim,  in  the 
year  1743,  from  its  being  too  much  crouded  with  dysen- 
teric patients,  which  by  confinement,  became  as  infectious 
as  the  plague,  one  half  of  thole  taken,  dying  of  it.  Like- 
wife  after  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  in  June  1744,  a great 
number  of  the  men  being  taken  with  the  fever  at  once,  by 
lying  wet  in  the  rains  after  the  battle  ; that  fever  became 
infectious,  and  raged  violently.  And  both  at  Bruflels, 
and  Antwerp,  in  the  autumn  of  1745,  he  fays  the  dif- 
eafes were  complicated  with  the  infectious  hofpital  fever. 
And  the  fame  year,  as  the  men  were  a carrying  over  from 
Holland,  to  England,  to  fupprefs  the  Scotch  rebellion, 
l'ome  of  the  people,  being  taken  with  the  remittent  lever 
in  the  veflels,  it  was  foon  communicated  by  the  confined 
air,  and  the  crouds,  and  converted  into  the  infectious  fiiip 
fever,  of  which  near  one  half  of  thofe  taken  died.  And 
in  a note,  he  fays,  the  putrid  effluvia  of  dyffenteric  fceces, 
are  not  only  apt  to  propagate  the  dylfentery,  but  likewife 
to  breed  the  jail,  or  hofpital  fever,  either  with,  or  without 
bloody  {fools.  And  alfo  that  thefe  difeafes  rage  molf  Irom 
Augulf  until  October ; and  that  then  they  become  inlec- 
tious,  and  are  fo  much  the  worfe,  if  the  fummer  has  been 
hot,  and  the  men  in  unhealthy,  clofe,  marlhy  fixati- 
ons. And  the  morbus  hungaricus,  he  fays,  Irom  Sen- 
neCtus’s  account,  was  a compound  of  the  bilious,  (the 
name  he  gives  the  autumnal  remittent)  and  the  holpital 
level-,  taking  its  rife  in  the  camp,  and  having  its  malignan- 
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cy  heightened  from  the  foul  air  of  the  places  into  which 
the  lick,  were  crouded.  And  Sylvius  de  la  Bee,  deferibes 
a fever  which  raged  at  Leyden,  in  1669,  of  the  fame  na- 
ture, caufed  by  a remittent  becoming  infectious.  Pringle, 
we  oblerve,  ufes  the  terms,  infection,  and  contagion,  fy- 
nonimoufly  ; and  fo  does  many  other  modern  authors  ; 
it  is  neverthelefs,  an  impropriety  ; for  contagion  means 
the  communication  of  a difeafe  by  contact,  as  the  itch,  or 
fyphillis,  but  fevers  do  not  require  contact,  and  therefore 
Dr.  Lind  has  made  that  diftinction.  The  epidemics  de- 
feribed  by  Lancilci,  at  Rome,  and  in  other  towns  of  Italy, 
one  hundred  years  ago,  began  in  the  autumn,  from  marih 
effluvia,  and  loon  became  infectious,  from  the  numbers 
taken  ill,  and  the  conlined  air.  In  Rome  the  fevers  raged 
only  in  that  part  of  the  city,  next  to  the  marfhes ; and  all 
thei’e  fevers  became  very  infectious. 

But  we  may  come  nearer  home,  and  find  that  autum- 
nal remittents  will  become  infectious  in  populous  towns  ; 
for  whether  infection  is  imported,  or  not,  we  fee  that  thefe 
deitruCtive  difeafes  will  not  take  place,  until  the  inhabi- 
tants are  prepared  to  beaflcCted:  or  ful’ceptible  of,  and 
predifpofed  to  remittents,  or  fluxes,  by  the  heat  of  our 
fummers,  as  we  know  was  the  cafe  at  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore, New-York,  Norfolk,  and  Nevvhaven,  and  often 
in  Charlefton  ; we  will  find  that  thefe  difeafes  always 
raged  between  July,  and  November,  the  very  time  at 
which  remittents  occur  annually,  and  no  one  can  well 
deny  their  being  infectious  ; and  whoever  has  feen  the 
typhous  fever,  and  the  autumnal  remittents,  feparately, 
will  be  convinced  that  there  is  a combination  of  the  two, 
in  the  yellow  fever  ; as  to  Sir  John  Hunter’s  opinion,  it 
is  true,  I know,  with  refpeCt  to  fome  difeafes  of  very  op- 
pofite  natures,  that  they  cannot  alfeCt  the  conllitution  at 
the  fame  time,  but  the  one  will  lie  dormant  until  the 
other  is  over,  and  then  break  out  ; fome  infiances  of 
which  we  have  feen.  Bat  fevers  and  fluxes  are  not  fo 
iniuiical  to  each  other,  they  are  nearly  related. 
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MEDICAL  SURGERY. 


UF  all  thofe  who  have  wrote  on  the  difeafes  of  warm 
climates,  there  are  none  who  have  paid  any  attention  to 
this  moll  ul'eful  part  of  the  profeffion.  Neither  fhould  it 
have  been  taken  notice  of  here,  had  we  not  been  in  various 
fituatiohs  and  places,  in  which  we  have  often  witnefled 
the  want  of  a little  information  of  this  nature.  For  how- 
ever much  it  is  to  be  regretted,  it  is  not  every  one  who 
lives  by  the  profeffion  ; and  often  with  the  nominal  ap- 
pointments of  furgeons,  who  are  adepts  in  this  art.  An 
inquiry  into  the  fources  of  this  abufe,  and  the  belt  means 
of  affording  a remedy,  is  in  fome  meafure  connected  with 
our  fubjeCt.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
the  more  abftrufe  fubjetts,  of  fearching  out  the  caufes,  and 
connexions  of  the  whole  circle  of  epidemic,  and  endemic 
difeafes,  and  their  connexions,  have  often  been  paffed  over 
in  a very  fuperficial  manner ; for  the  phyfical  nature  of 
the  human  body  has  fcarcely  been  taken  notice  of,  by 
thofe  practitioners  who  have  wrote  on  the  fame  fubjeCts. 
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An  Analysis  of 

Medical  furgery,  as  a neceffary  branch  of  medical 
education,  has  been  fully  treated  of,  by  Dr.  Kirkland, 
in  his  inquiry  into  the  prefent  Hate  of  medical  furgery. — 
Alfo  by  Dr.  Boerhaave,  who,  although  unfortunately  no 
practical  furgeon  himfelf,  yet  he  was  fo  fully  convinced 
ol  the  necellity  of  underftanding  it,  that  he  fhews  plainly, 
4<  that  without  it,  nothing  true  or  certain  can  be  learned 
in  the  practice  of  medicine.” — We  have  always  elleemed 
this  fentiment  for  its  candour  ; and  the  more  we  learn  of 
the  principles  and  practice  of  the  healing  art,  the  llrong- 
er  is  our  conviction  of  its  truth,  in  a Hill  greater  and  more 
accurate  degree  than  a theoretical  knowledge  of  the  fub- 
jeCt,  and  in  aCtual  practice,  for  a courfe  of  years,  before 
ad  million  to  the  internal  practice,  by  this  means  Hudents 
would  learn  the  nature  of  the  living  human  body,  in  the 
only  true  manner  in  which  it  can  be  Hudied  effectually, 
&c.  The  habits  and  temperaments  of  men,  and  likewife 
the  effeCts  of  medicines  on  them,  are  more  accurately 
obferved  by  a furgeon  attending  to  the  dreffing  of  fores, 
&c.  than  they  ever  can  be  by  a phylician,  in  his  formal 
vifits,  particularly  one  who  has  never  attended  to  thele 
circumHances.  And  as  all  fcience,  mult  be  founded  up- 
on fomething  cognizable  to  the  fenfes ; this,  of  all  other 
purfuits,  is  the  moH  proper  for  a phylician  to  lay  his  foun- 
dations of  medical  practice  upon  ; here  in  attending  to 
inflammations,  their  varieties,  and  modes  of  cure,  he 
may  learn  how  internal  affeCtions  of  a fimilar  nature  are 
to  be  treated  ; whether  eryfjpellatous,  phlegmatic,  or 
rheumatic,  Stc.  and  their  different  terminations,  with  the 
belt  means  of  obviating  them,  the  difference  between  an 
erythematic,  and  a phlogiltic  (diathefis)  or  difpofition. 

Although  plain  demonftrative  anatomy  has  long  been 
known  accurately,  thefe  are  fubje&s  of  much  more  im- 
portance. The  properties  of  the  vital  principle  ; the 
phyfical  nature  of  the  human  body,  and  of  animal  life  in 
general,  is  yet  in  its  infancy ; for  it  is  but  lately  that  we 
have  got  into  the  mode  of  purfuing  the  fubjeCt  experi- 
mentally, and  rationally,  from  which  alone,  ufeful  infor- 
mation can  be  found  ; the  pra&ice  of  furgery,  is  fami- 
liarizing us  to  the  aCtions  of  the  vital  principles  in  the 
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different  temperaments,  and  in  the  different  varieties  of 
inflammations — Sores,  or  ulcers,  &c.  forms  by  far  the  bed 
introduction  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  internal  af- 
fections of  the  human  body  ; this  is  one  effential  mode  of 
inltruCtion,  together  with  the  fore,  and  after  treatment, 
of  operative  furgical  cafes,  which  occur.  Mere  an  accu- 
rate phyffology  is  of  the  greateR  ufe,  to  direCt  practice, 
and  it  alio  reflects  much  light  back,  upon  the  vital  proper- 
ties of  the  parts,  by  which  real  information  is  gained  : as 
from  the  light,  we  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  external 
appearance  of  a patient,  and  by  the  touch,  we  determine 
the  Hate  of  the  fkin  ; and  by  it  can  judge  of  the  llomach, 
&tc.  as  alfo  of  the  pulfe,  and  its  different  Hates;  the  effe&s 
of  applications  to  fores,  and  to  the  Hein,  8cc.  are  lately 
found  to  be  very  nearly  allied  to  their  internal  aCtions — 
Our  late  difeoveries  on  the  irritability,  fenfibility,  vital 
energy,  and  inherent  firength,  by  means  of  feme  new  ex- 
periments ; and  the  doCtrines  of  fympathies,  &c.  are 
highly  uleful  in  the  invelligation  of  the  vital  functions, 
fane,  morbid,  and  curative,  all  thefe  are  important  dif- 
eoveries. Thefe  are  the  purfuits,  which  lead  us  in  the 
right  path  to  the  cure  of  clifeafes,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  animal  ceconomy ; this  being  an  experimental 
method  of  purfuing  thefe  fubjeCts,  will  fix  every  part  of  the 
acquired  information  in  the  mind  ; and  by  this  means  we 
become  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  conilitutional  varie- 
ties, and  the  different  effects  produced  by  external  im- 
preffions. 

A diligent  inveRigation  of  medical  furgery,  or  the  art 
of  healing,  leads  us  from  the  confined  fphere  of  a routine 
praCtice,  to  more  extenfive  views  of  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man body ; this  is  neceffary  whether  we  ufe  external  or 
internal  medicines.  For  without  knowing  the  properties 
of  the  aCtive  principles,  we  cannot  preferibe  with  propri- 
ety ; even  the  ufe  of  the  knife,  and  of  external  applica- 
tions, are  but  a ftnall  part  of  a furgeon’s  duty.  For  al- 
though a clean  wound,  in  a healthy  perfon,  will  heal  by 
retaining  its  Ikies  together,  and  excluding  the  air,  by  al- 
moR  any  ointment,  or  plaifler ; yet  there  are  others  which 
require  different  treatment;  which  can  only  be  learned 
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by  a&ual  practice  in  drefling,  difcriminating  the  different 
appearances  they  afTuine.  Neither  is  this  accuracy  to  be 
acquired  by  the  common  modes  of  hofpital  practice  ; for 
there  are  feldom  time  enough  bellowed  on  them,  to  pay 
proper  attention  to  one  tenth  part  of  the  number.  And 
unfortunately  whilft  the  mechanical,  or 'operative  part  of 
furgery,  has  been  purfued  with  avidity,  the  fcientific,  or 
healing  part,  has  been  almofl  totally  negledted,  or  left  to 
the  care  of  nurfes,  or  the  patients  themfelves.  Some  fores 
require  flimulant  d refling,  and  others  emolient,  or  footh- 
ing  applications  ; but  this  is  only  to  be  learned  by  prac- 
tice. An  illiterate  perfon  might  foon  be  learned  to  take 
off  a limb,  but  it  will  require  the  abilities  of  the  beft 
informed  practitioner  to  fave  one  on  many  occafions. — 
And  vve  have  fufflcient  reafons  to  be  convinced  that  many 
limbs  have  been  amputated,  which  might  have  been  faved 
without  the  eclat  of  an  operation.  But  where  it  is  abfo- 
Jutely  neceffary,  to  do  it  well,  is  commendable;  but  it  is 
only  by  a proper  attention  to  medical  furgery,  that  this  in- 
formation is  to  be  acquired. 

No  one  can  practice  rationally,  unlefs  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  varieties  of  temperaments,  Sec.  and  the  actions 
of  the  different  medicinal  applications,  when  applied  to 
them.  Therefore,  it  is  impoffible  to  be  a good  furgeon, 
without  being  a phyflcian  ; neither  can  there  be  a good 
phyfician,  without  being  in  the  firft  place  a good  practical 
furgeon.  For  flimulant  purgatives,  fuch  as  jalap,  and 
calomel,  given  in  irritable  habits,  will  increafe  the  dif- 
chargc  from  ulcers  ; fo  alfo,  will  yellow  bafilicon,  and 
other  fuch  ftimulants.  But  pultices,  fomentations,  and 
ointment  of  fpermaceti,  cerate,  &c.  will  relieve  them:  and 
different  dates  of  the  body,  require  very  different  reme- 
dies, both  external  and  internal.  But  although  an  illibe- 
ral difpofition  is  a certain  criterion  of  a narrow  mind, 
and  profeflional  ignorance,  yet  acquirements  do  not 
always  produce  candour.  The  nature  of  the  human  body 
mull  be  Atidied  on  its  own  principles;  and  improvements 
mull  be  fearched  to  their  origin,  and  traced  clown  to  the 
prefent  times. 
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In  cafes  of  mortifications,  nothing  but  former  practice 
can  direct  a perfon  how  to  proceed  ; here  living  informa- 
tion is  wanted,  which  language  cannot  communicate; 
it  is  exactly  the  fame  with  injuries  of  the  head,  requiring 
t he  trepan,  or  not.  A phyfician  who  has  not  been  in  the 
practice  of  forgery,  giving  his  opinion  in  affections  of  this 
nature,  is  only  a random  proceeding.  For  language  ne- 
ver can  qualify  him  to  judge  in  thefe  circumflances  ; and 
his  viewing  the  part,  or  not,  is  a matter  of  indifferent  for- 
mality. The  appearance  of  ulcers  often  point  out  the  (late 
of  the  body,  and  indicate  the  proper  medicines.  But  where 
inflammations  are  prefent,  the  touch,  and  the  fmell,  are  of- 
ten as  neceffaryas  the  fight,  for  this  purpofe.  A perfon  who 
does  not  know  by  the  inlpedtion  of  a fore,  when  flimulants, 
or  llrengtheners,  fhould  be  ufed,  will  certainly  do  hurt, 
by  ufing  them  indifcriminately.  Therefore,  practical, 
and  not  ideal  knowledge  is  necellary.  Thofe  who  lay  the 
foundations  of  their  practice  on  facts,  have  fixed  princi- 
ples to  go  upon,  and  are  Heady  in  practice,  and  not  vo- 
latile and  changeable. 

Surgery  being  the  moft  obvious  part  of  the  healing 
art,  the  practice  of  external  applications  leads  us  by  an- 
alogy to  the  knowledge  and  cure  of  internal  difeafes. 
Bcerhaave’s  fentiment  that  unlefs  Surgery  was  firlt 
learned,  there  could  be  nothing  good  or  true  learned 
in  medicine,  for  it  leads  us  from  what  is  vifible  to  the 
more  abflrufe  operations  of  nature.  Irritation  and  in- 
flammation of  an  internal  part  of  the  body,  are  fimilar  to 
the  fame  when  in  ane  xternal  part,  and  requires  fimilar 
modes  of  treatment,  and  there  are  the  fame  varieties  of 
Phlogiiiic  (or  true)  and  Eryfipelatofe,  (or  fpurious)  inflam- 
mation takes  place  in  the  inward,  as  in  the  outward  parts, 
and  inward  mortifications  alfo  proceed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, and  are  attended  with  the  farne  fymptoms,  as  when 
on  theiurface  of the  body,  and  of  all  the  iift  of  difeafes,  there 
are  fcarce  one  natural  occurrence  takes  place,  in  the  in- 
ward parts,  but  has  fome  one,  or  other  analogous  to  it,  ex- 
ternally : as  the  inward  parts  are  compofed  either  of 
mufcular,  membranes,  or  vafcular  and  nervous  parts, 
as  well  as  the  out\yard  parts,  their  various  affections  mi. ft 
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alio  be  the-  fame ; fo  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
learning  the  treatment  of  the  difeafes  of  the  vilible  parts, 
is  the  only  certain  introduction  to  that  of  the  invihble,  for 
othervvife  we  can  only  apply  remedies  by  conjecture,  a 
mode  of  practice  which,  it  cannot  be  denied,  is  but  too 
common.  But  an  inflammation  of  the  iirll  paffages,  is  not 
fo  ealily  dilcovered,  as  that  of  molt  other  parts,  it  is 
attended  with  a final! , quick  pulfe,  and  a fever.  But  in  a 
cholicky,  or  fpafmodiac  pain,  there  is  no  fever.  Injuries 
ot  the  lubltance  of  the  brain,  do  not  affeCt  the  pulfe  much, 
but  when  the  membranes  are  afFeCted,  it  becomes 
hard,  and  quick. 

For  inflammations  of  the  brain,  or  its  membranes,  of 
tire  lungs  or  their  furrounding  membranes,  of  the  llomach, 
liver,  inteftines,  kidnies,  bladder,  Sic.  being  either  phleg- 
monic, eryfipellatous,  in  all  thefe  parts,  caufes  all  the 
varieties  of  their  inflammatory  affeClions,  and  fchirri  of  the 
liver,  fpleen  &c.  are  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  of 
external  glands:  and heCtic,  from  abforbed  matter,  is  the 
fame  whether  the  ulcer  is  in  the  lungs,  or  on  the  furface 
of  the  body.  But  in  other  inward  parts  of  the  body,  the 
abforption  of  matter  will  not  caufe  a heCtic,  becaufe  of 
the  exclulion  of  the  air  from  the  matter,  without  which, 
heCtic  never  is  produced.  The  application  of  infeCtious 
matter  to  the  furface  of  the  body,  and  the  putrid  matter 
abforbed  from  fores,  demonftrates  their  efFe&s  on  the 
parts.  The  application  of  balfams  and  oils  to  fores,  pro- 
duces much  the  fame  effeCts,  as  their  internal  ufe  does  ; 
but  the  balfams  are  not  to  be  ufed  where  there  is  inflam- 
mation and  heat ; but  here  the  oils  anfwer  well. 

Tar  water  has  been  famous  in  nervous  coughs,  and 
alfo  G.  myrrh,  and  gum  ammoniac.  And  balfam  of  Peru, 
and  efl'ential  oils,  have  been  highly  ferviceable  in  nervous, 
or  flatulent  cholics,  as  well  as  in  indolent  fores.  Bark,  or 
rhubarb,  are  ufeful  in  irritable  and  foul  fores;  and  mercury 
aCls  on  fores,  as  well  as  when  taken  inwardly : and  the 
aClion  of  moll  medicines  on  lores,  bears  fome  analogy  to 
their  effeCts  on  the  llomach,  See.  When  emetics,  or  pur- 
gatives, or  any  other  medicines,  or  ltimulant  food  or 
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drink  are  taken,  their  effects  are  foon  vifible  on  fores,  to 
thofe  who  pay  a proper  attention  to  them. 

A woman  of  fifty  years  of  age,  had  a putrid  ulcer  on 
her  leg,  which  mercury  rendered  worl'e  ; but  bark  re- 
duced it  to  a healing  Hate.  Another  of  the  fame  age,  of 
a phlegmatic  habit,  with  a pale,  torpid  ulcer  on  her  leg, 
took  ileel  wine,  with  camomile  tea  twice  a day  ; and  with 
regular  dreffing,  it  foon  recovered.  Thefe  are  fmall  fpeci- 
mens  of  the  information  which  we  obtain,  by  a diligent 
attention  to  fores,  in  unveiling  the  whole  animal  eco- 
nomy. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  practice  of 
furgery,  as  well  as  of  anatomy,  is  the  molt  proper  intro- 
duction to  the  pradice  of  phyfic  ; and  that  every  Undent 
Ihould  be  confined  to  this  part  of  the  profeflion,  for  a 
number  of  years,  (fay  feven,  or  even  ten)  before  they 
are  permitted  to  praCtice,  in  the  more  abftruie  parts  of  the 
healing  art,  where  life  and  death  are  to  be  determined  on: 
for  how  can  a young  man  from  the  fchools,  having  only 
read  books,  and  attended  lectures,  be  fuppofed  competent 
to  this  arduous  undertaking ; even  although  he  has  ferved 
an  apprenticefhip  with  a practitioner,  and  attended  hof- 
pitals,  which  are  by  far  the  belt  introductory  means,  yet 
in  either  of  thefe,  they  can  be  little  more  than  fpeCtators  ; 
nor  indeed  are  they  fit  to  be  any  thing  more,  unlefs  in 
minor  furgery,  where  as  drefiers,  &c.  they  may  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  employed.  Having  the  aCtual  treatment  of 
inflammations,  bruifes,  wounds,  ulcers,  &c.  here  the 
effeCts  of  the  injuries,  and  of  applications,  and  the  varie- 
ties of  conftitutions,  are  obvious  to  the  fenfes  ; and  a 
knowledge  can  be  acquired  which  language  is  incapable  of 
communicating.  Hence  the  advantage  of  experience — 
imbibing  information  from  fenfe,  and  reafon ; and  its 
jult  preference  to  that  from  language,  as  this  fixes  it  in 
the  mind,  in  a manner  which  language  never  can  equal, 
in  its  greatell  perfection,  &c.  And  this  is  the  only  juft 
ground  I know  for  a divifion  in  thefe  parts  of  the  profef- 
iion  ; that  furgery  fhould  ferve  as  an  introduction  to  phy- 
fic, as  the  preliminaries,  the  principles,  and  properties 
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of  both  are  the  lame  ; and  a proficiency  in  one  ferves  f6r 
a proficiency  in  the  other. 

A general  and  particular  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of 
animal  life,  in  health  and  in  difeale,  and  particularly  of 
the  phyiical  confiitution  of  the  human  body,  is  eiTentially 
neceffary  to  every  one  who  would  practice  in  any  depart- 
ment  of  the  healing  art:  without  this  information,  it  is 
impofiible  for  any  perfon  to  practice  fcientifically,  in  any 
one  department  of  the  proftfiion ; but  with  it,  and  only 
common  talents  and  application,  furely  it  is  not  going  too 
far  to  fay,  that  one  perfon  may  and  ought  to  be  qualified, 
in  all  the  departments  of  this  fcientific  art ; for  the  prac- 
tice of  every  lingle  part,  has  a tendency  to  elucidate,  both 
the  principles  and  practice  of  every  other  part  of  the  pro- 
feilion.  As  for  example,  fuppofe  a perfon  to  have  re- 
ceived a bruife,  or  a wound,  it  depends  very  much  on 
the  habit  of  body,  and  the  phyfical  confiitution  of  the  pa- 
tient, how  it  will  terminate  ; for  if  he  is  of  an  inflamma- 
tory, or  hale,  robufi  habit,  an  inflammation  will  enfue, 
in  proportion  to  the  caufe,  8tc.  but  if  on  the  contrary,  he 
is  of  a weak,  cry  thematic  habit,  fpafms,  convullions,  or 
eryfipellas  may  fucceed  ; or  many  other  varieties  of  affec- 
tions, in  proportion  to  the  caufe,  and  the  part  injured. 
Here,  and  indeed  every  where,  any  one  ignorant  of  hu- 
man phylics,  mufi  a A his  part  as  a furgeon,  but  very  pre- 
carioufly ; for  it  is  efientially  neceffary,  that  the  phyfico- 
chirurgeon,  fhould  noth  be  able  to  difeover  the  prefent  fiate 
of  the  patient,  and  likewile  the  befi  means  of  curing  his 
morbid  difpofitions,  of  whatever  nature. 
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Wounds — Incised,  Contused , and  Lacerated. 


The  prefent  performance  is  not  intended  for  profici- 
ents in  the  practice  of  lurgery,  efpecially  for  thofe  who 
cultivate  this  as  a diftinCt  part  of  the  medical  profeffion  : 
although  we  can  venture  to  affert,  that  there  are  fome  par- 
ticulars to  be  found  here,  which  are  not  generally  known 
even  to  them  ; its  principal  intention  is  for  thofe  perfons, 
and  places,  where  proficients  in  furgery  are  not  to  be  found. 
Although  popular  books  of  medicine  are  to  be  found, 
almofi:  every  where,  at  lead  fo  far  as  the  Englilli  language 
is  in  ufe,  yet  there  are  none  that  wre  know  of  wherein 
this  mod  neceflary  part  of  the  healing  art  makes  a part, 
if  we  except  Dr.  Buchan's  popular  work,  who,  not  being 
himfelf  a practitioner,  his  directions  in  this  part  of  it,  bear 
the  marks  of  his  little  acquaintance  with  the  fubject — they 
are  copied  from  others  indiferiminately  ; and  as  we  have 
repeatedly  witneffed  the  deficiency  of  this  branch  of  po- 
pular information,  it  is  our  vvifli  to  make  an  efiay  in  fup- 
ply  of  the  deficiency.  On  board  of  veflels  which  do  not 
carry  furgeons,  and  in  numerous  fituations  in  the  country, 
we  are  perfuaded  that  a little  information  of  this  nature, 
made  plain  enough  for  general  readers,  is  very  often  much 
wanted,  and  not  to  be  found  in  convenient  time,  and  in 
lome  places  not  at  all. 

We  fhall  begin  with  wounds,  as  being  the  mod  common 
affections  we  are  apt  to  meet  with  ; they  are  fo  generally 
known,  that  a definition  would  only  add  obfeurity  to 
the  fubjeCt.  When  the  mufcular  parts  are  wounded 
through  the  fkin,  and  cellular  fubfiance,  with  a clean  and 
filar  p inffrument,  the  wound  only  requires  its  Tides  to  be 
brought  together,  and  there  retained  in  contaCt ; with  a co- 
vering of  any  mild  ointment,  in  order  to  exclude  the  exter- 
nal air  ; and  by  this  means  a cure  will  be  accomplifhed, 
which  will  take  place  in  three,  four,  or  five  days,  &c.  This 
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is,  of  all  the  methods  that  ever  were  devifed  for  the  cure  of 
wounds,  the  moll  ealy  and  fpeedy ; for  there  is  in  thofe, 
whole  habits  of  body  are  in  a good  Hate,  jull  fo  much  in- 
flammation takes  place,  as  is  lufficient  to  produce  the  in- 
flammatory adhefion,  between  the  fides  of  the  wound:  in  the 
lame  manner  as  inflamed  membranes,  or  any  other  lur- 
faces  of  the  body,  will  adhere  and  unite,  when  kept  in 
contact : this  is  what  has  been  called  healing  by  the  firll 
intention.  But  there  may  be  feveral  obiiruCtions  to  this 
mode  of  healing  wounds,  as  a bad  habit  of  body,  which 
will  require  the  fame  medical  treatment, as  the  appearances 
may  indicate ; fo  that  if  they  are  very  inflammatory, 
bleeding  may  be  necelfary,  and  gentle  cooling  laxatives, 
fuch  as  lulls,  callor  oil,  and  antimonials,  8cc.  and  in  cafe 
of  great  weaknefs,  they  may  require  Hrengtheners  and 
cordials  ; and  where  there  is  any  thing  of  a fyphillitick  na- 
ture, it  requires  its  own  proper  treatment,  before  the 
wound  will  heal,  ike.  One  of  the  moll  alarming  cir- 
cumllances  which  takes  place  in  wounds,  is  the  dif- 
charge  of  blood  which  follows,  efpecially  where  it  is  a 
large  vein,  or  an  artery  is  wounded : an  artery  is  known 
by  the  darting  of  the  blood,  keeping  time  with  the  pul- 
fations ; and  that  of  a vein,  by  the  uniformity  ol  the 
ilream  ; this  dillin&ion  is  necelfary  to  be  attended  to, 
becaufe  wounds  of  the  arteries  are  much  more  difficult  to 
Hop,  than  thofe  of  the  veins ; but  in  either  cafe,  the  pa- 
tient, or  byltanders,  fhoulcl  make  a preflure,  as  they  may 
often  fee  done  after  blood-letting,  with  the  thumb  on  the 
part,  and  immediately  apply  fome  linen  rag,  or  lint,  it 
at  hand.  As  the  blood  in  the  artery  is  always  running 
from  the  heart  towards  the  extremities,  the  prelfure  Ihould 
be  made  in  them,  rather  above  the  wound,  and  in  the 
veins  below  it ; the  arterial  blood  is  of  a florid  or  fcarlet 
colour;  the  venous  more  of  a dark,  crimfon  colour. 
When  an  artery,  or  large  vein  is  wounded,  the  patient 
fhould  be  kept  as  quiet  as  pollible  ; and  if  it  is  a large  ar- 
tery, he  Ihould  be  watched  whilit  he  ileeps,  at  lead  lor  the 
firlt  night,  led  it  breaks  open  during  deep.  Nitre  taken 
inwardly,  in  as  large  quantities  as  the  domach  will  bear 
without  vomiting,  is  very  ufeful  in  Hopping  profufe  bleed- 
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ing,  with  quietnefs  of  mind  and  body,  and  a fufficient 
degree  of  preflare,  properly  applied  to  the  part,  by  ban- 
dages, comprefl'es,  8;c. 

But  a blunt  inllrument  will  bruife,  as  well  as  cut ; and 
a rough,  or  faw  edged  one,  will  alfo  lacerate  or  tear ; 
and  a rufly  one,  may  partake  of  both  thefe  inconveniencies, 
with  the  additional  one,  of  leaving  fome  of  its  rufl  in  the 
wound  ; and  brittle  fubflances,  fuch  as  glafs,  may  by 
breaking,  leave  fome  of  their  fragments  in  the  wound  ; or 
even  Heel  inllruments  fometimes  break.  In  this  fltuation, 
the  extraneous  fubflances  mull  be  extracted  if  practicable, 
or  if  not,  left  until  they  are  difcharged  with  the  matter, 
on  fuppuration;  which  in  all  thefe  lalt  varieties  of  wounds, 
mufl  necelTarily  take  place  before  they  can  heal. 

In  wounds  when  in  this  fltuation,  or  when  it  is  im- 
practicable to  bring  the  divided  parts  into  contaCt,  or  to 
retain  them  together,  then  a certain  number  of  procefles 
mufl  neceflarily  take  place.  A lofs  of  blood  always  hap- 
pens in  wounds,  which  penetrate  the  fkin,  in  proportion 
to  the  fize  of  the  veflels  divided.  Arteries  difcharge  it 
with  an  uneven,  or  flarting  motion,  but  veins  in  an  uni-  - 
form  ftrcam  ; an  uniform  preflure  is  commonly  fufficient 
with  drefling  of  dry  lint,  and  flour,  or  agarick  of  oak, 
fponge,  or  puff-ball  ; and  if  obftinate,  a piece  of  money, 
or  of  lead,  may  be  bound  on  over  the  wound,  &c.  and 
the  flrft  drefling  fhould  commonly  remain  on  for  three 
days,  or  even  more  in  cold  weather,  pouring  fome  brandy 
on  the  part,  in  order  to  prevent  any  bad  fmell,  8cc.  and 
by  the  time  that  matter  is  formed,  the  dreflings  will  fepa- 
rate  very  eafily  ; and  as  thefe  wounds  open  bv  the  retrac- 
tion of  the  parts,  there  mufl  be  a growth  of  flefli,  to  fill 
up  the  vacancy,  and  alfo  of  fkin,  for  digeftion,  incarna- 
tion, and  cicatrization. 

There  have  been  various  directions  given  with  refpect 
to  the  particular  parts  wounded  ; but  as  we  do  not  mean 
to  go  into  a detail  of  particulars,  we  fhall  only  confider  the 
nature  of  the  parts  wounded,  in  general.  When  a muf- 
cular  (or  flefhy)  part  is  wounded  longitudinally  (or  length- 
ways) the  parts  are  eafily  retained  in  contact,  by  ban- 
dages ; but  it  fometimes  happens  that  wounds  are  made 
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right  acrofs  (tranfverfely),  or  obliquely  ; when  they  are  in 
either  of  thsle  directions,  they  are  difficultly  retained  clofe, 
as  the  contraction  of  the  mufcles  draws  their  divided 
edges  afunder:  in  order  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  as 
much  as  poffible,  the  limb,  or  part  mult  be  kept  quiet,  fo 
that  the  mufcles  may  be  as  lax  as  poffible,  by  which  means 
a limb  fhould  be  kept  bent,  if  the  bending  mufcles  are 
wounded  ; and  extended,  if  it  is  the  extending  ones  which 
fuffer.  In  fome,  rolling  the  injured  parts  of  the  limbs,  &c. 
with  a bandage,  is  of  great  advantage  : it  fhould  extend  as 
far  as  the  joints,  both  above  and  below  the  wound,  fo  as  to 
prevent  the  contraction  of  the  mufcles.  Sticking  plailters 
have  been  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  retaining  wounds 
together;  there  are  in  Heiller’s  furgery,  fome  handfome 
plates,  and  defigns  of  them  ; however,  in  practice,  narrow 
flips  applied  along  lide  of  one  another,  anfwer  the  bell : 
firlt  applying  one  end  warm,  and  drawing  the  lips  of  the 
wound  together,  and  then  applying  the  other  end,  fo  as 
to  retain  them  in  that  pofition. 

There  is  a deteflable  practice  followed  by  a certain  clef 
eriptionof  medical  men,  of  fewing,  or  Hitching  up,  almoll 
every  wound.  This  we  have  feen  and  known,  to  have 
been  done  frequently,  even  in  thole  of  the  Ikin,  and  cellu- 
lar fubltance  ; that  we  have  often  been  grieved  when  fuch 
practice  has  came  under  our  notice  : when  a few  flips  of 
ad  he  live  plailter,  would  have  anfwered  much  better,  with- 
out caufing  any  fuch  unnecelfary  pain  ; for  proper  banda- 
ges and  plailters  rightly  applied,  will  feldom  ever  fail,  un- 
lefs  in  tranfverfe,  and  deep  wounds  of  the  mufcular  parts, 
or  tendons,  which  rarely  occur  : but  even  in  contufed,  or 
lacerated  wounds,  or  fuch  as  are  made  by  blunt,  or  rough 
edged  inflruments,  it  will  be  of  great  ufe  to  retain  their 
f ides  as  clofe  together  as  may  be,  (but  this  will  be  better 
performed  without  futures,  than  with  them,)  fo  that  adhe- 
fion  may  take  place  in  part,  and  the  fuppu ration  will  be 
the  lets,  and  the  ftages  of  the  formation  of  matter,  filling 
up,  and  Ikinning  over,  may  be  the  fooner  accompli  filed  ; 
which  in  thole  of  good  habits  of  body,  will  proceed  uni- 
formly, from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  in  proportion  to 
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the  magnitude  of  the  wound,  but  when  they  aflame  a 
foul  {late,  we  may  treat  them  as  ulcers. 

Although  in  a recent  wound  taking  place,  in  perfons  of 
good  habits  of  body,  the  blood  anfwers  better  than  any 
balfam  ; and  in  the  advanced  flages,  when  good  matter  is 
formed,  there  may  be  no  other  application  neceflary,  than 
dry  lint:  yet  the  native  balfams,  and  oils,  may  often  be 
of  great  advantage,  as  when  there  are  great  pain,  inflam, 
mation,  and  a drynefs  of  the  wounds;  olive  oil  poured  in- 
to them,  or  the  lint  i'oaked  in  it,  gives  immediate  relief ; 
ballani  capivi,  will  anfwer  better,  where  there  is  a torpor, 
with  a livid  colour  of  the  parts  ; and  if  there  is  much  foul- 
nefs,  &.c.  oil  of  turpentine  is  ufeful. 

There  have  been  varieties  of  ointments  in  ufe  for  the 
cures  of  wounds,  almoll  every  nurfe,  and  ignorant  pretender 
have  their  own  peculiar  competitions,  which  muflbefup. 
poled  to  have  lome  peculiar  virtues,  unknown  to  all  the 
world  befides ; and  of  courfe  the  compofition  of  them 
mull  be  kept  fecret.  Thefe  good  people  little  know,  that 
wounds  will  heal  by  the  procefs  of  nature  if  not  diflurbed; 
and  that  every  fubltance  in  nature  have  been,  at  different 
limes  tried,  in  almoll  every  poflible  manner ; and  that 
medical  men  of  fufficiently  extenflve  information,  can 
find  their  effects  in  medical  books.  We  here  mean  thole 
who  go  beyond  the  elementary  furface  of  the  profeflion, 
who  read  practical  authors,  and  digeft  them  properly. — 
And  who  inftead  of  confining  their  courfe  of  ffudy  to  two, 
or  three  years  ; ffudy  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  trace 
the  fources  of  practice  through  thoufands  of  authors,  down 
to  the  prelent  times,  and  compare  this  with  their  own 
practice. 

In  healthy  wounds  all  that  is  required  of  the  ointment 
is  to  exclude  the  air,  without  doing  injury  ; therefore  it 
fliould  be  of  a proper  confidence,  neither  too  folt,  nor  too 
hard  ; for  where  other  qualities  are  wanted,  fuch  as  medi- 
cated applications,  we  mult  have  recourfe  to  the  balfams, 
and  oils;  becaufe  the  ointments  are  only  meant  to  cover 
the  furface,  and  to  keep  it  loft,  and  eafy  ; a few  varieties 
of  them  may  therefore  anfwer. 
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Oil  of  turpentine  is  very  ufeful  where  there  is  a livid, 
inadlive,  and  foul  appearance  of  the  parts ; and  in  all 
cafes  where  there  an  indolent,  torpid,  or  inadlive  difpofi- 
tion  of  fores;  in  this  date,  llimulant  applications  are  ab- 
folutely  neceflary,  to  the  parts  immediately.  Sometimes 
in  torpid  habits,  wounds  aflunie  a whiteifh,  lax,  or  flabby 
appearance,  though  not  foul,  or  difcoloured  ; in  thefe  cafes 
emetics,  and  llimulant  cathartics  may  be  given:  and  alfo 
oil  of  turpentine,  or  what  is  milder,  balfam  of  capivi,  ap- 
plied to  the  part.  The  drying  and  llimulant  powders, 
as  rhubarb,  bark,  &c.  have  been  in  ufe;  but  unleis,  in  the 
act  of  Ikinning  over  (or  cicatrization)  we  have  no  high 
opinion  of  any  powders.  Blue  vitriol,  and  red  precipitate, 
are  fometitnes  ufed  in  this  form,  to  take  down  luxuriant, 
or  fungous  flelh;  but  lunar  cauftic  anfvvers  better  in  gene- 
ral— it  is  alfo  one  of  the  moll  effectual  applications,  in  de- 
ilroying  the  dileafed  action,  and  the  morbid  poifons  of 
corrofive,  and  other  fores,  fuch  as  that  of  chancers,  cor- 
roding ulcers,  and  even  the  animal  poifons,  as  that  of  a 
mad  dog,  viper,  &c.  And  from  the  different  modes  of 
adlion  of  thefe  llimulant  corrofives,  and  caullics,  thefe 
cauling  pain,  fmarting,  and  increafed  adlion  ; and  that 
of  the  bland  oils,  or  balfams,  we  may  be  led  to  determine 
the  different  cafes,  in  which  they  are  neceffary,  from  the 
habit  and  prefent  {late  of  the  patient. 

In  wounds,  we  are  to  attend  to  the  hate  of  the  habit  of 
body,  and  temperament  of  the  patient ; by  this  means 
we  may  trace  the  caufes  of  any  deviations,  to  their  pro- 
per fources,  and  confequently  the  beh  means  of  remedy- 
ing, or  obviating  them.  In  healthy  perfons,  it  is  the  re- 
gular procefs  of  nature,  which  heals  wounds  ; and  this 
will  always  be  accomplilhed  where  there  are  no  obllrudli- 
ons  in  the  way  ; but  it  often  happens  in  young,  llrong, 
full  habits,  that  the  inflammation  runs  too  high  ; in  this 
fituation,  it  mull  be  leffened  by  blood  letting,  unleis 
enough  has  been  loft  by  the  wound  ; and  gentle  fedative 
or  cooling  laxatives  mull  be  ufed,  fuchasfalts,  8cc.  But 
ii  the  patient  is  over  weak,  ftrengtheners,  nourifhing  food, 
and  bark  maybe  ufed,  and  are  often  indifpenfibly  necef- 
lary : and  in  cafe  of  any  acrimony,  or  any  caufes  of  irri- 
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tation  being  prefent,  fuch  as  the  fyphilitic,  or  any  other 
virus  they  are  to  be  treated  in  the  manner  luited  to  their 
natures. 

When  luxuriant  flefii  rifes  higher  than  the  natural  fur- 
face  of  the  wound,  it  mud  be  touched  with  lunar  caullic, 
blue  vitriol,  or  any  drying  powder,  fuch  as  calamine, 
rhubarb,  or  bark,  and  covering  it  with  dry  lint,  common- 
ly repreffes  it. 

There  is  a great  analogy  between  the  internal  ufe  of 
the  oils,  and  balfams,  and  their  external  applications  to 
fores;  they  appear  to  allay  irritation  much  in  the  fame 
manner,  in  both  ways  of  application,  by  foothing  the 
parts,  and  fheathing  acrimony  ; in  this  manner  the  oily 
mixtures,  &c.  allays  dry,  tickling,  or  irritating  coughs, 
and  even  overcomes  the  irritation  of  fome  corrofive  poi- 
fons  ; and  warm  milk,  and  diluents,  appear  to  be  very 
fimilar  in  their  modes  of  action,  by  diluting,  &c.  And 
fomentations  and  poultices,  which  we  have  often  ufed  to 
old  fores,  where  no  other  applications  appeared  to  pro- 
duce any  durable  effects,  are  well  known  to  eal’e  pain, 
and  probably  to  produce  a new  mode  of  a<5lion,  in  the 
morbid  parts,  and  confequently  a healthy  difpofition.  The 
application  of  liimulating  Jubilances  alfo,  to  fores,  produce 
elicits  by  their  Jlimulating  properties;  very  fimilar  to  thofe 
produced  on  the  lyllem  in  general,  when  applied  to  the 
tlomach  ; for  in  both  they  quicken  the  torpid  energy, 
only  that,  as  fo  many  parts  fympathize  with  the  Jlomach, 
it  afife&s  the  fyltem  more  generally  ; the  action  of  the 
lores  is  more  local,  although  other  parts  commonly  fym- 
pathize with  difeafed  parts,  efpecially  with  the  irritable 
and  lefs  fenfible  vifceras,  as  the  lungs,  liver,  fpleen,  &c. 

There  have  been  various  charms,  incantations,  &c.  in 
ufe  for  the  cure  of  wounds.  Of  thefe  we  may  mention 
one  mode  of  keeping  fores  in  a good  humour,  by  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  inltruments  with  which  they 
were  indicted  ; oiling  and  cleaning  them  daily,  and  this 
part  of  the  bufinefs  was  to  be  done  by  a proficient  in  the 
art ; whilft  at  the  fame  time  directions  are  very  fagaciouf- 
ly  given  to  the  wounded  perfon,  himfelf,  to  keep  the 
wound  clean,  and  to  drefs  it  daily  with  fome  peculiar  ap- 
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plications.  This  la  11  part  of  the  procefs,  we  have  no  doubt, 
is  the  moll  ufeful  part  of  the  means  ; for  had  the  cleaning 
of  the  weapon  been  praclifed  before  the  inflidtion  of  the 
wound,  it  would  certainly  have  been  very  ufeful  in  the 
cure;  but  after  this,  we  cannot  fuppofe  there  are  any  fym- 
pathy  between  the  wound,  and  the  inflrument,  fo  that 
the  care  of  this,  is  only  a piece  of  mummery. — There  are 
various  other  pretentions  to  charms,  when  the  whole  of 
the  procefs  is  conducted  by  nature,  for  all  pretenfions, 
where  there  are  no  immediate  applications  made  either  to 
the  wound,  or  at  leall  to  the  general  conditution  of  the 
patient,  there  can  be  no  rational  probability  of  any  ad- 
vantage being  derived  from  them  : but  as  a healthy  fate 
of  body  is  very  neceflary  in  expediting  the  cure  of  wounds, 
the  fir  11  palfage  mull  be  kept  in  good  order. 

We  are  firmly  perfuaded,  from  perfonal  experience,  that 
the  proper  ufe  of  oils,  and  balfams,  will  again  come  into 
repute,  both  in  wounds,  and  ulcers:  for  although  wounds, 
when  their  cures  proceed  without  any  obllrudlions,  in 
healthy  conftitutions,  require  nothing  more  than  keeping 
them  clean,  and  excluding  the  air,  by  the  mildell,  or  leaft 
dimulant  ointments,  fuch  as  cerate,  fpermaceti  ointment, 
or  the  yellow  bafilicon,  where  one  more  dimulant 
is  wanted  ; yet  in  cafes  of  wounds  attended  with  great 
pain,  olive  oil,  or  balfam  capivi,  or  fuch  other  oils,  or 
balfams,  as  may  be  moll  convenient,  are  of  eminent  fer- 
vice.  The  myrtle  wax,  of  which  candles  are  made  in 
Carolina,  being  of  a firm  confidence,  deferves  attention 
in  the  formation  of  ointments  ; with  olive  oil,  an  oint- 
ment may  be  formed  of  any  confidence  to  fuil  the  wea- 
ther. 

In  fmall  wounds,  or  fores,  efpecially  on  the  legs  which 
are  often  bruifed,  we  never  found  any  application  anfwer 
better  than  a very  thin  membrane,  (as  it  makes  no  mark 
under  the  dockings,  it  cannot  be  perceived,)  fuch  as  a 
bladder  of  any  animal,  when  dried,  maybe  divided  into, 
bv  feparating  the  different  layers  (lammellce)  into  which 
they  may  be  divided,  the  thinner  they  are  the  better  ; 
they  are  to  be  moidened  in  order  to  foften  them,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  wound ; by  this  means  the  air  is  effedtually 
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excluded  ; thefe  I fird  learned  the  life  of  on  fhip  board, 
when  in  want  of  ointment,  but  have  often  ufed  them  flnce 
through  choice,  efpecially  on  the  fliin  bones. 


Inflammations , Phlegmonous , and  Erysipelatous. 


T 

INFLAMMATION  appears  to  be  caufed  by  irritation,  in 
mod  indances,  where  we  can  trace  it  to  its  caufe,  although 
it  depends  very  much  on  the  date  of  the  body,  or  the  na- 
ture of  the  part  irritated,  whether  the  affection  will  be  a 
true  phlegmonous  inflammation,  an  eryfipelatous,  or 
fpafmodiac  affection,  or  even  tettanus,  or  whether  there 
arifes  other  fymptoms,  as  a fymptomatic  fever. 

An  inflammation  is  known  to  be  prefent,  by  a heat,  pul- 
fation,  and  pain,  rednefs,  and  commonly  a fwelling  of  the 
parts  affe&ed,  although  there  are  fome  varieties,  &c.  but 
as  there  are  fome  fwellings  without  inflammation,  fo  are 
there  fometimes  inflammations  without  fwelling.  But  as  in- 
flammations are  the  mod  common  affe&ions  which  occur  in 
the  human  body  ; there  are  two  principal  varieties,  or  ra- 
ther fpecies  of  them,  as  they  require  very  different  modes 
of  treatment ; thefe  are  the  phlogidic,  and  the  eryfipela- 
tous, or  erythematic ; the  fil'd  is  the  true  and  genuine  in- 
flammation, which  takes  place  in  young,  ftrong  plethoric 
perfons,  of  tenfe  fibres  and  great  inherent  drength,  &c. 
It  is  generally  accompanied  with  an  increafe  of  heat,  red- 
nefs and  pain,  and  it  is  generally  attended  with  an  increafe 
of  the  drength  and  vigour  in  the  veffels  of  the  part.  But 
the  erythematic  is  principally  found  in  weak,  irritable, 
and  delicate  habits,  whole  energy  is  much  exhaufted  by 
age,  expofure  to  a warm  atiradphere,  or  an  over  free  ufe  of 
fpiritous  liquours,  or  any  long  continued  irritations  : what 
is  underfiood  by  an  inflammatory,  in  oppofition  to  a ner- 
vous habit,  are  the  refpe&ive  fubjecls  of  thefe  varieties  of 
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the  difeafe.  Irritations,  fuch  as  a bruife,  wound  or  fra£luref 
may  caufe  either,  jull  as  the  habit  ot  body  may  happen  to 
be  predii poled,  but  an  erythema,  or  erylipelas  has  been 
thought  peculiar  to  the  membranous,  and  phlogoffs,  to  the 
mufcularparts  ; thisisoften  the  cafe  : but  in  phlegmons  the 
pulfe  is  full,  hard  and  frequent,  but  in  erythema  it  is  apt 
to  be  fmall,  quick,  and  unequal,  or  fluttering,  with  much 
nervous  mobility,  he. 

A capacity  of  diftinguifhing  between  eryfipelatous,  and 
phlogiftic  inflammation  is  of  much  importance  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  for  as  the  internal  parts  are  alfo  fubjedt 
to  each  of  thefe  fpecies,  as  well  as  the  external,  confequent- 
ly  thofe  who  are  ufed  to  pay  attention  to  the  flate  of  the 
pulfe,  and  other  phenomena,  in  thefe  different  aflfedtions 
when  externally  fftuated,  will  be  the  molt  capable  alfo  of 
determining,  by  their  judgment  from  the  external  appear- 
ances, when  they  are  feated  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy ; this  alfo  points  out  to  us,  in  an  eminent  manner,  the 
advantages  which  are  derived  from  the  practice  of  furgery, 
being  united  in  the  fame  perfon  to  that  of  medicine  ; for  it 
habituates  us  to  the  confideration  of  the  different  Hates  of 
the  body  ; and  by  this  means  we  learn  better  than  by  any 
other,  to  pay  attention  to  the  varieties  of  habits,  conftituti- 
ons,  he.  whereby  we  learn  to  leave  the  common  fchoolboy 
routine,  of  thofe  who  practice  merely  by  thenamesofdifeafes, 
at  a proper  diftance  to  follow  their  fervile  modes,  which 
as  they  only  imitate  others,  muff  often  be  but  indifferently 
applied,  with  their  formulas,  of  medicines.  Atten- 
tion of  this  nature  will,  with  a competent  knowledge  of 
phyfiology,  learn  11s  to  think,  and  to  adt  with  decifion,  and 
reafon  in  a bold,  but  rational  manner,  and  prevent  a num- 
ber of  thofe  miftakes,  which  routine  pradtitioners,  and  fer- 
vile imitators  fall  into,  he. 

Phlogiitic,  or  true  inflammation,  is  often  an  original  dif- 
eafe, which  never  remains  long  flationary;  but  eryfipela- 
tousinflammationsarecommonlyfymptomaticoffome  hurt, 
produced  in  fympathizing  jrarts,  by  irritation  ; what  is 
named  a fymptomatic  fever,  is  derived  from  local  in- 
flammation, caufed  by  a wound,  bruife,  &c.  As  the 
diftinction  bet  ween  thefe  fpecies  of  difeafe  is  one  of 
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the  greated  importance,  and  on  fome  occafions,  one  of  the 
mod  difficult  leffons  in  the  healing  art,  we  would  wifh 
that  the  drifted  attention,  therefore,  fhould  be  paid  to  it. 
In  eryfipelas,  there  is  no  circumfcribed  tumour,  the  fkin 
appears  of  a bright  red  colour,  which  diiappears  on  pref- 
fure,  but  foon  returns ; and  the  pain  which  attends  it,  is 
very  different  from  that  of  a phlegmon  : there  is  little  or 
no  tendon  on  prelfure,  it  rather  refembles  the  feel  of  a mere 
affedYion  of  the  lkin ; we  may  alfo  remark,  that  in  real 
phlogidic  inflammation,  fuch  as  occurs  in  the  robuft,  the 
pulfe  feldom  exceeds  ioo  ltrokes  in  a minute,  and  it  is  at 
the  fame  time  drong  and  tenfe,  fo  that  thofe  who  have  been 
ufed  to  didinguifh  them,  can  do  it  readily ; but  in  the 
erydpelatous,  it  often  goes  to  120,  and  is  lefs  tenfe,  or  tre- 
mulous, this  is  more  common  to  thofe  of  lax  dbres,  the 
weakly  and  indolent  : any  irritation  may  caufe  this  date 
in  predifpofed  habits,  &c.  it  is  accompanied  with  a fenfa- 
tion  of  heat,  and  prickling  pain,  they  feem  to  be  in  reality 
two  didinft  fpecies  of  difeafe,  both  in  their  natures  and 
treatments,  and  in  their  manners  of  termination,  eryfipelas 
never  forming  matter,  nor  does  it,  and  phlegmon  ever  al. 
ternate,  or  change  into  each  other. 

A capacity  of  didinguifhing  thefe  different  fpecies  ofaf- 
feftions,  fo  dmilar  to  each  other,  will  be  better  compre- 
hended, if  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  the  confequen- 
ces  of  internal,  as  well  as  external  inflammation, foreryfipe- 
las,  as  well  as  phlegmon,  invades  the  internal,  as  well  as 
the  external  parts,  and  in  this  cafe  it  is  evident  that  we 
mud  be  altogether  direfted  by  the  lymptoms,  and  the  pre- 
fent  date,  habit  and  appearances  of  the  patient,  for  in  cafe 
that  he  is  of  weak,  and  very  irritable  habit,  we  may  be 
ready  to  expeft  that  the  difeafe  is  of  the  erifipelatofe  na- 
ture. But  if  the  patient  is  poffeffed  of  great  inherent 
drength,  rigid  folids,  in  the  prime  of  life,  &c.  we  have 
the  more  reafon  to  expeft  phlegmonous  inflammation;  and 
it  appears  that  the  fame  caufes  may  give  origin  to  either  of 
them,  fuch  as  punctures,  wounds,  bruifes,  fraftures,  &c. 
or  in  ftiort,  any  caufes  of  violent  irritation,  as  expofure  to  a 
hot  fun,  and  fome  chymical,  or  mechanical  flimuli ; fo  that 
in  forming  a jult  conclufion  it  is  to  the  habit  of  body,  and 
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not  to  the  caufe  of  the  irritation,  that  we  are  to  attend  for 
juft  information  in  affections  of  this  nature,  as  well  as  that 
of  many  others. 

As  to  the  caufes  of  inflammation,  we  believe  they  are 
all  caufed  by  irritations,  and  irritations  have  been  divided 
into  mechanical,  and  chymical,  but  ifwe  adoptdivifions,  we 
muff  admit  of  a third,  which  cannot  with  any  propriety 
be  reduced  under  either  of  thefe,  as  the  animal  and  vege- 
table, and  poifons  or  medicines,  which  although  they  aft 
powerfully  on  the  irritable,  and  Tenable  principles  of  man, 
and  other  animals,  are  independent  of  any  chimical  pro- 
perties hitherto  difcovered,  for  we  could  not  foretel  by 
any  chymical  analyfis,  a priori,  how  they  would  aft. 
But  as  the  method  of  cure  is  the  great  objeft ; this  in 
phlogiftic  inflammations  is  very  Ample,  every  means  mull 
be  ufed  to  leffen  the  morbid  irritation  ; and  in  the  firfl 
place  as  tiie  blood  velfels  are  commonly  full,  and  their  ac- 
tions increafed,  it  is  generally  neceflary  to  take  blood,  and 
to  repeat  it  once  or  twice  occafionally,  according  to  the  ur- 
gency of  the  fymptoms  ; and  at  the  fame  time,  the  con- 
tents of  the  firfl  paffages  are  to  be  evacuated,  by  gentle 
laxatives,  fuch  as  Glaubers,  or  Rochell  halts,  or  any  other 
neutral  falts,  or  cafloroil,  and  in  fome  cafes  where  a foul- 
nefs  of  the  ftomach  is  prefent,  emetics  or  naufeating  dofes 
of  antimonials  are  very  ufeful  in  the  beginning. 

Irritation,  we  may  conlider  as  the  caufe  of  inflammati- 
on in  energetic  habits  ; but  the  nature  of  the  inflammati- 
on varies  with  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  part 
of  the  body  affefted ; in  weakly  nervous  perfons  it  will 
partake  of  the  erythematic,  or  eryfipelatous,  difpofiti- 

on  : and  in  others  it  will  be  of  a rheumatic  nature. 

A.  G.  Richter  endeavoured  to  drive  all  difeafes  from  irri- 
tation, even  the  jaundice  and  dropfy  ; confequently  they 
mull  be  owing  to  irritability.  Many  difeafes  we  believe 
are  caufed  in  this  manner;  but  we  would  rather  iuppofe 
that  all  others  were  caufed  by  it,  than  the  dropfy,  or  pal- 
ly. Fevers  and  nervous  affections,  cbvioufly  originate 
from  irritation  : and  fympathies,  which  are  only  fecon- 
dary  irritations,  are  propagated  in  fome  manner  not  yet 
well  afeertained,  from  the  fame  fource. 
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Inflammation  alfo  takes  place  from  other  caufes,  as  in 
fome  cafes,  from  exceffive  cold,  which  approaches  near 
to  that  caufing  mortification.  Here,  after  the  numbnefs 
is  overcome,  there  is  commonly  a pain,  and  pruriency 
of  the  part,  and  generally  a flight  inflammation,  which 
as  foon  as  it  opens,  by  the  fkin  being  corroded,  or  mor- 
tified over  the  part,  has  got  the  name  of  kibes,  adifeafe 
not  uncommon  in  grown  perfons,  in  cold  weather, 
but  more  common  to  boys,  on  the  extremities,  as  the 
heels,  the  fingers,  and  toes,  &.c.  Covering  the  parts  with 
a piece  of  flannel,  moiltened  with  oil  of  turpentine,  an- 
fwers  well,  before  they  break;  but  when  open  a piece  of 
a bladder  moiltened  with  the  oil,  and  the  fore  wafhed  with 
it,  anfwers  well  here. 

But  in  the  erythematic  and  eryfipelatous  Hate  of  inflam- 
mation, there  is  a weaknefs,  or  over  great  mobility  of  the 
parts  affected;  this  is  the  fituation  in  which  flrengtheners 
are  proper,  and  cordial  nourifhment  with  opiates,  and  in 
fome  inftances  calomel,  as  a ftimulant,  has  been  ufeful ; 
for  thefe  medicines  by  giving  a firmnefs  to  the  moving 
parts,  diminifh  the  erythematic  ftate  ; and  here  the  fuc- 
cefs  ol  cordial  and  flrengtheners,  has  given  origin  to  the 
prepofterous  practice,  of  uling  calomel  and  bark,  wine 
and  opium,  in  real  phlogiltic  inflammation,  both  when 
placed  externally,  and  when  feated  in  the  vifcera.  For 
fuperficial  obfervers,  and  routine  practitioners,  commonly 
miltaking  the  one,  for  the  other  alternately,  apply  indifcri- 
minately,  the  proper  treatment  which  would  fucceed  in  the 
one,  to  the  other;  of  this  miltake  wc  have  repeatedly  witnef- 
led  the  latal  effieCts,  the  inltances  of  which  are  by  no  means 
rare  ; and  fuch  practitioners  are  confequently,  both  them- 
felves  and  their  patients  egregioufly  deceived  : otherwife, 
how  could  we  expeCt  that  any  perfon,  bearing  the  name  of  a 
rational  practitioner,  if  he  is  really  in  a Hate  to  ufe  his  fen- 
les,  and  his  reafon,  fhould  expert  to  cure  an  erythematic 
inflammation,  in  a perfon  of  feventy  or  eighty  years  of 
age,  by  blood-letting,  and  a debilitating  regimen  ; but 
the  abfurdity  of  this  mode,  can  be  only  equalled  by  the 
treatment  of  fuch  practitioners  in  the  phlogiPdc  ftate, 
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in  the  young,  flrong,  and  plethoric,  ufing  flimulants  and 
llrengtheners,  and  not  taking  blood,  &c. 

As  for  external  applications  to  the  parts,  fomentations, 
with  clothes  rung  out  of  warm  decoctions,  of  any  emo- 
lient  herbs,  or  warm  water,  are  very  ufeful,  and  the 
fleam  both ; or  even  the  application  of  warm  bathing, 
which  however  Ihould  never  exceed  blood  heat,  or 
96°,  and  poultices,  are  very  neceffary  ; thefe  may  be 
made  of  oatmeal,  linfeed,  or  corn-meal,  or  pounded  bif- 
cuit  well  boiled  in  water,  with  the  addition  of  a little  oil, 
or  lard,  in  order  to  preferve  the  foftnefs,  applied  to  the 
part  moderately  warm,  and  renewed  once,  or  twice  in 
twenty-four  hours,  ufing  the  fomentations  at  each  appli- 
cation, with  an  eafy  pollure  ; thin  diluent  drinks,  and  a 
mild  food,  mollly  of  vegetables,  avoiding  all  fpirituous 
drink,  or  llimulant  food,  as  fait  meat,  or  fpices. 

Nitre  given  in  as  large  doles,  as  the  llomach  will  bear 
it,  fo  as  to  lellen  the  vafcular  adlion,  is  often  ufeful  in  ac- 
tive inflammations,  and  antimonials  every  night  at  going 
to  reft,  promotes  a perfpiration,  lelfens  the  adion,  and 
has  a tendency  to  keep  the  bowels  open,  which  fhould,  all 
through  the  cure,  be  attended  to.  But  as  it  is  in  many 
cafes,  neceffary  to  be  more  guarded,  againft  encouraging 
the  formation  of  matter,  and  where  there  is  a probability 
of  repelling  the  inflammation  at  once,  efpecially  when  a 
glandular  part  is  the  feat  of  the  difeafe:  inftead  of  foftening 
poultices,  repellents  mull  be  ufed,  fuch  as  vinegar,  lead  wa- 
ter, &c„  and  cold  applications  to  the  affeded  parts;  for  this 
purpofe,  bitter  and  allringent  applications  are  often  ufed 
in  fomentations,  fuch  as  camomile  flowers,  and  bay  leaves, 
with  the  addition  of  a little  vinegar,  or  a decodion  of  oak 
bark,  in  which  a piece  of  allum  is  diffolved  in  it ; but  if 
inflammations  of  this  nature,  cannot  be  repelled  in  the 
courfe  of  a few  days,  they  fhould  be  treated  with  emolient 
fomentations,  and  poultices,  fuch  as  before  mentioned, 
rather  than  harrals  the  patient  with  unneceffary  applica- 
tions, and  a continuance  of  the  pain,  in  cafes  of  old  and 
ob (tin ate  fores,  particularly  on  the  legs,  we  have  repeat- 
edly found  eminent  advantage,  from  the  application  of 
emollient  poultices,  and  fomentations,  after  they  had  for 
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years  refitted  the  powers  of  both  external,  and  internal  ap- 
plications. 

It  often  happens  in  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  that  cool- 
ing fedatives  and  repellents,  without  the  evacuations,  fuchas 
a rag  wet  with  lead  water,  a weak  folution  of  white  vitriol, 
or  fugar  of  lead,  may  be  ufed  ; and  inflammations  in  the 
glands  fhould  always  be  repelled,  they  are  fo  very  obfli- 
nate,  and  difficult  to  heal ; unlefs  we  except  thofe  which 
are  the  confequence  of  the  crifis  of  fevers  ; for  they  often 
carry  off  the  fever  by  fympathy,  not  alone  by  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  matter  formed. 

The  eryfipelas  requires  a very  different  treatment  from 
phlegmon  ; here  evacuations  are  of  much  lefs  efficacy, 
and  often  hurtful,  efpecially  when  fo  perlifted  in,  as  to 
caufe  weaknefs,  or  to  increafe  the  erythema  (or  irritable  dif- 
polition)  fuch  as  blood-letting ; but  gentle  laxatives  may 
be  ufed,  and  every  other  means  which  lefl'ens  irritation ; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  the  vital  energy  mutt  be  fupported, 
in  a due  tone  ; on  this  account,  ttrengtheners,  cordials, 
and  the  like,  are  often  proper,  as  wine,  and  even  opium; 
but  particularly,  whatever  promotes  the  permanent  energy 
of  the  conftitution  ; and  either  removes  the  irritation,  or 
ftrengthens  the  conttitution  ngaintt  its  effe£ts,  fuch  as  gen- 
tle fedatives,  and  the  bark,  after  the  caufes  of  irritation 
are  removed. 

Antimonials  are  peculiarly  ufeful  in  this  affedlion,  in 
fuch  quantities  as  to  keep  up  a perfpiration;  for  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  relaxes,  and  empties  the  vefiels  on  the  furface 
of  the  body,  it  promotes  a laxity  of  the  inteftines;  the  Lon- 
don antimonial  powder,  anfwers  here  very  well,  or  anti- 
monial  wine ; they  may  be  given  in  (ammon.  acet.)  vi- 
negar, faturated  with  the  fait,  or  fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  to- 
gether with  the  application  of  ttrong  fpirits,  to  the  part, 
if  the  eryfipelas  is  only  flight,  or  ointment  of  elder,  which 
is  an  old  application  to  thofe  affe&ions  : or  the  fpermaceti 
ointment;  or  even  oil  formerly  fo  univerfally  condemned 
in  this  difeafe,  may  be  applied  on  foft  linen,  to  the  part, 
as  it  is  a powerful  means  of  allaying  irritation,  when  it  is 
great  : but  when  the  inflammatory  ttage  is  over,  oil  will 
not  anfwer;  for  then  ttimulants,  &c.  are  requifite,  in  order 
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to  prevent  a mortification  of  the  parts.  It  is  in  this  fiage 
that  oils,  and  fats  are  peculiarly  hurtful ; for  like  other 
caufes  of  irritation,  it  muflceafe  through  time,  and  leave 
the  parts  in  a Hate  of  weaknefs. 

Inflammations  being  of  fuch  an  extenfive  nature  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  : whether  feated  externally,  or  inter- 
nally, that  we  cannot  underftand,  even  the  fimpleft  dil- 
eafes,  without  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  them,  in  all 
their  different  ftates  and  varieties. 


Burns  and  Scalds. 


Where  the  fkin  is  not  removed,  may,  in  the  firfit 
place,  be  plunged  into  cold  water,  as  it  is  often  the  moft 
convenient  application  at  that  infiant ; but  as  foon  as 
lead  water  can  be  procured,  or  when  it  is  not  at  hand, 
vinegar  and  water,  fhould  be  applied  on  linen  rags, 
folded  up,  and  kept  wet  with  it  continually,  in  order  to 
prevent  blifiering  as  far  as  pofiible  ; or  fometimes  ftrong 
fpirits,  as  brandy,  rum,  &c.  anfwers  very  well.  This 
courfe  may  be  continued  for  two  or  three  days,  fometimes 
changing  thefe  applications  alternately  ; obferving  if  blif- 
ters  fhould  arife,  not  to  open  them : for  by  this  means 
we  avoid  much  unneceffary  pain,  but  let  them  alone  un- 
til they  either  break  fpontaneoufly,  which  they  commonly 
do,  if  large;  or  when  fm  all,  they  will  difappear,  their 
fluid  being  abforbed  by  the  proper  veffels,  tkc.  and  in 
both  large  and  fmall  blitters,  a new  fcarffkin  forms  under- 
neath, in  a few  days,  which  defends  the  nerves  of  the  fkin 
from  the  irritation  of  the  air,  or  other  Itimuli. 

But  in  large  and  deep  burns,  or  even  in  fuperficial 
ones,  where  the  bli Iters  rife,  and  break  fuddenly,  the  ir- 
ritation and  pain  is  generally  very  great ; in  this  fituation 
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we  have  experienced  the  falutary  effects  of  oil,  (olive)  ap- 
plied to  the  furface  on  very  foft  linen  rags,  doubled  and 
dipped  in  the  oil,  and  applied  to  the  parts.  And  the  more 
deep  burns,  when  the  el'char  is  call  off,  may  be  covered 
with  dry  lint,  and  the  oil  dropped  on  it,  fo  as  to  moiften 
it ; and  then  it  may  be  covered  with  fpermaceti  ointment, 
or  cerate,  fpread  on  linen,  or  tow,  &c.  and  in  cafe  of 
great  pain,  it  may  be  necelfary  to  ufe  laudanum  at  night. 


Dislocations  and  Fractures  of  the  Bones. 


I3lSLOCATIONS  and  fra&ures  of  the  bones  frequent- 
ly occur  when  medical  aid  may  be  far  diftant,  and  it  is 
often  impra&icable  to  be  found  in  a convenient  time  ; — 
therefore  in  fome  country  fituations,  fractures  are  treated 
by  mechanics,  who  commonly  pretend  that  they  are  in 
poffeffion  of  fome  fpecific  applications  for  their  cures,  and 
attain  the  names  of  bone  fetters  ; when  the  whole  of  their 
knowledge  commonly  confilts  in  a rude  manner  of  exten- 
tion,  and  endeavouring  to  retain  them  in  their  proper 
directions,  in  their  own  methods,  but  feldom  in  the  belt 
manner.  Overftretching,  or  bending  a joint  rudely, 
either  tears,  or  diftorts  the  ligaments,  and  membranes, 
and  commonly  caufes  acute  pain  ; in  this  cafe  the  imme- 
diate application  of  anodyne  liniment,  or  if  it  is  not  at 
hand,  equal  parts  of  laudanum,  and  water  will  give  al- 
molt  immediate  relief,  applied  on  a linen  rag;  vinegar, 
or  lead  water,  are  alfo  uieful  applications  at  firft,  either 
by  themfelves,  or  mixed  with  laudanum,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent inflammation  ; but  after  fome  time,  when  the  in- 
flammation is  gone,  then  foap  liniment  anfwers  better  ; 
it  fhould  be  well  rubbed  on  the  part.  Frictions  with  pe- 
netrating oils  have  alfo  been  ufeful,  fuch  as  goofe-greafe, 
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and  bears  oil,  Stc.  are  famous  among  the  country  people 
in  thefe  cafes. 

Dillocations,  or  bones  getting  out  of  joint,  are  reme- 
died by  a cautious  extention,  and  afterwards  retaining 
them  in  their  filiations  by  bandages,  and  by  folded  pieces 
of  old  linen,  called  comprelfes,  moiffened  with  vinegar, 
or  lead  water,  in  order  to  obviate  inflammation. 

The  application  of  bandages  can  fcarcely  be  defcribed, 
unlefs  by  figures,  or  upon  the  human  fubjedt,  or  machines ; 
but  as  moll  men  have  feen  them,  in  one  cafe,  or  other, 
and  their  applications  being  eafy  learned,  we  fhall  fay  but 
little  concerning  them,  only  that  they  mult  neither  be 
over  tight,  nor  over  loofe  ; as  in  the  one  cafe  they  would 
comprefs  over  much  ; and  in  the  other,  they  would  be  of 
no  ufe  to  the  parts. 

In  the  replacing  of  diflocated  limbs,  the  principal  ob- 
ject to  be  attended  to,  is  the  mode  in  which  the  extention 
is  made;  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  operation  depends  more  on 
this,  than  the  force  with  which  it  may  be  applied.  There- 
fore, gradually  extending  from  one  fide,  to  the  other,  and 
gently  moving  it,  upwards  and  downwards,  is  more  like- 
ly to  lucceed,  than  ilrong  extention  in  a right  line ; the 
force  fhould  be  begun  very  gradually,  and  increafed  flow- 
ly  at  each  trial,  in  cafe  it  refills  the  firfl.  In  cafe  of  a 
luxation  being  obllinate  to  reduce,  bleeding,  from  a large 
orifice,  lb  as  to  caul’e  faintnefs,  may  often  be  ufed  ad- 
vantageoufly ; and  whillt  the  patient  is  in  a weak  Hate, 
there  is  a greater  probability  of  fuccefs,  from  extention 
well  directed  ; the  operator  at  the  fame  time,  endeavour- 
ing with  his  hands,  to  replace  the  diflocated  end  of  the 
bone. 

In  ftrong  young  men,  dillocations  are  apt  to  be  moff 
difficult  of  reduction,  and  in  them  bleeding  is  molt  ne- 
ceflary  : but  in  women,  or  children,  or  men  of  weakly 
conititutions,  they  are  commonly  eafily  reduced. 

Where  inflammation  has  taken  place,  before  the  reduc- 
tion is  accomplifhed,  it  cannot  be  performed  until  that  is 
overcome;  for  this  purpofe,  cooling  laxatives,  inch  as 
falts,  are  neceffary,  together  with  blood  letting,  and  keep- 
ing the  patient  warm,  ufing  warm  drinks  at  the  lame 
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time,  and  antimonial  wine,  about  twenty  drops  at  each 
dole,  in  order  to  promote  a perfpiration  ; or  a folution  of 
tartar  emetic,  from  a half,  to  a whole  grain — this  is  very 
neceflary  in  all  inflammations  ; a fcruple  or  two  of  nitre 
is  alfo  ufeful  in  thefe  cafes. 

Fractures,  or  broken  bones,  are  in  general  eafily  difcover- 
ed,  by  the  protuberance  of  the  parts  over  the  injury  ; and 
commonly  a crookednefs  of  the  limb,  efpecially  if  it  is  in 
the  upper  bone  of  the  arm,  or  in  the  thigh  bone.  The 
patient  can  all'o  feel  a grating,  when  the  limb,  or  part  af- 
fected is  moved  ; the  fame  fenfation  can  alfo  be  eafily  per- 
ceived by  others,  when  they  endeavour  to  extend,  or  place 
the  parts  in  their  natural  pofition. 

Fractures  are  ufually  attended  with  confiderable  pain, 
and  inflammation,  caufed  by  the  rough  ends  of  the  bone, 
rubbing  againlt  the  furrounding  parts.  In  order  to  obviate 
this,  vinegar,  or  lead  water,  are  commonly  ufed ; linen 
clothes,  moillened  with  thefe,  are  generally  laid  on  over 
the  feat  of  the  injury,  and  kept  conllantly  wet,  for  the  firft 
three  or  four  days.  In  young,  and  flrong  perfons,  bleed- 
ing may  be  neceflary,  and  cooling  fedatives ; fuch  as 
common  falts,  may  be  taken  inwardly  ; and  the  part 
mull  be  kept  in  the  eafiell  pofture,  in  which  it  can  be 
placed  and  retained  llraight.  We  have  not  yet  mention- 
ed extention,  and  fetting  the  broken  bone  in  its  natural 
pofition,  although  this  is  the  firfl  thing  which  fliould  be 
done,  if  poflible,  before  the  inflammation  rifes  high ; or 
otherwife  it  cannot  be  done  until  this  abates. 

A tolerable  accurate  knowledge  of  the  bones,  and  muf- 
cles,  and  of  their  modes  of  aCting,  is  very  neceflary  here  ; 
the  mufcles  of  the  part  fliould  be  put  in  the  moll  relaxed 
pofition,  and  the  extention  fhould  be  made  only  on  the 
broken  bone;  fo  that  if  the  upper  bone  of  the  arm  is  broken, 
the  extention  mull  be  made  between  the  elbow  joint,  and 
that  of  the  (boulder ; the  lower  part  of  the  arm  being  bent 
at  the  fame  time  : and  a fimilar  mode  muft  be  ufed  in  any 
other  bone  of  the  limbs  ; the  extention  mud  be  confined 
between  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone,  that  it  may  prove 
effectual,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  limb  may  be  placed 
in  a relaxed  poflure. 
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The  application  of  fplints,  we  believe  might  be  very 
fafely  deterred,  until  the  inflammation  is  over : for  even 
when  they  are  applied  before  it  has  arifen  to  any  confi- 
derable  height,  we  have  generally  found  it  belt  to  remove 
them,  when  the  inflammation  has  taken  place,  if  it  is 
conliderable ; for  then  the  parts  are  lufficiently  (tiff  with- 
out  them : and  they  contribute  to  keep  up  an  irritation 
by  their  hardnefs,  and  preflure. 

As  a very  convenient  application,  in  the  place  of  fplints, 
and  fuch  rigidly  inflexible,  and  uneafy  applications,  we 
fliall  mention  what  we  have  fometimes  found  a very  ufe- 
ful  fubflitute,  either  to  form  cafes  for  a fra&ured  limbs, 
or  to  anfvver  the  purpofe  of  fplints.  The  un tanned  hides 
which  are  commonly  carried  on  board  of  fliips,  when  wet 
are  extremely  pliable,  and  into  whatever  form  they  are 
put  then,  they  retain  it  when  dry.  A convenient  fhape 
may  be  given  to  a piece  of  this  fubflance,  and  applied  to 
a fractured  limb ; and  when  it  gets  dry  in  that  pofition, 
it  will  retain  exactly  the  fame  form  which  was  given  it 
when  moil!  ; for  as  the  wet  fubflance  cannot  hurt  the 
limb,  as  we  generally  keep  them  wet  conflantly  at  fir!!, 
with  vinegar,  or  lead  water,  on  purpofe  to  reprefs  in- 
flammation. The  ufe  of  pafle-board  in  thefe  cafes,  is  an 
old  practice,  and  probably  was  a reafon  for  our  having 
recourfe  to  this  fpecies  of  application,  when  there  were 
none  of  that  at  hand ; but  now  we  are  convinced  that  it 
often  anfwers  better  than  any  other  application,  elpecially 
when  it  is  wiflied  that  the  application  fliould  accommo- 
date itfelf  to  any  unevennefs  in  the  furface ; which  a piece 
of  a raw  hide  does  in  the  moll  effectual  manner ; and  be- 
comes lufficiently  IlifF,  when  dry. 
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Diseases  of  the  Skin. 


D I3EASES  of  the  fkin  are  as  various  as  thole  of  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Thofe  which  it  has  in  common  with 
other  parts,  fuch  as  inflammations,  we  (hall  not  take  notice 
of  here  ; but  of  fuch  as  are  peculiar  to  it  alone.  A 
troublefome  little  affection,  called  prickly  heat,  is  very 
common  to  all  northern  conflitutions  when  they  go  to 
warm  countries.  Of  this  we  have  experienced  two  vari- 
eties : the  fir  ft  appears  to  be  the  immediate  effect  of  heat, 
and  appears  in  the  form  of  pimples,  all  over  the  body, 
cauling  an  itching,  and  pruriency,  but  particularly  in  the 
limbs;  we  have  found  common  falts,  taken  once  a week, 
one  of  the  beft  remedies  to  allay  this  fenfation,  and  the 
external  application  of  diluted  acid  of  vitriol,  frequently 
rubbed  on  the  parts. 

The  fecond  variety  of  the  difeafe  is  more  frequent  with 
thofe  who  have  been  fomewhat  exhaufted  with  warm  cli- 
mates, and  brought  low  by  intermittents  or  other  difeafes, 
and  poffeffing  acute  lenfibility,  particularly  of  the  fkin,  in 
which  the  perfpiration  has  been  very  profufe.  In  fuch  the 
fcarfskin  appears  to  be  almoft  obliterated,  and  fo  thin,  as 
not  to  defend  the  nerves  of  the  fkin  from  external  impref- 
fions.  In  this  affettion  frequently  changing  the  linen  is 
neceffary,  and  dufting  the  fkin  with  hair  powder,  or  any 
other  dry  powder  ; with  doles  of  falts  at  convenient  in- 
tervals, and  abltinence  from  fpirituous  liquors. 

Difeafes  of  the  fkin  which  go  under  the  names  of  herpes, 
tetters,  ringworms,  kc.  appear  to  be  very  fimilar  in 
their  natures,  and  the  fame  treatment  is  equally  applica- 
ble to  them  all.  The  fcarfskin  is  the  part  principally 
affedled  ; but  the  true  fkin  and  mucous  netlike  fubltance, 
are  alfo  in  a ftate  of  irritation,  whereby  the  fecretion  is  in- 
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creafed,  and  a prickling  fenfation,  is  produced  with  a 
lcaling  appearance  of  the  fcarfskin. 

Thefe  affections  are  probably  a milder  variety  of  the 
Jeprofy  of  the  eaft  ; when  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Sumatra, 
we  often  obferved  affe&ions,  apparently  of  the  fame  ge- 
nus, amongft  the  Malays,  but  of  a tar  more  inveterate 
nature  ; for  in  many  of  them  it  formed  large  warty  like 
protuberances ; between  which  there  were  commonly 
large  fiffures,  which  penetrated  through  the  ikin;  thefe  ap- 
pearances were  more  common  there,  than  we  remember  to 
have  l'een  them  in  any  other  places.  Thisdileafe  may  be 
attributed  to  their  modes  of  living,  as  they  are  a people 
but  little  advanced  in  civilization:  and  are  not  the  molt 
cleanly  in  their  drefs,  or  modes  of  life.  Salt  pork,  ham,  or 
fifh  appears  to  predifpofe  to  this  affection,  for  we  have 
feen  it  very  prevalent  among  thofe,  who  live  much  on 
fuch  food ; and  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  one  reafon  why 
fvvines  flefli  was  forbidden  to  the  Jews;  for  among  them 
this  would  appear  to  have  been  a formidable  difeafe.  It 
is  alfo  not  uncommon  amongft  thofe  who  go  to  the  Eaft- 
Indies  from  northern  countries,  more  efpecially  amongft 
the  young  ; but  whether  they  acquire  it  by  contact  with 
the  natives,  or  by  the  modes  of  living  on  board  of  fhips, 
we  are  not  certain.  However  in  thofe  whom  we  have  had 
under  our  care,  it  was  feldom  very  difficult  to  cure,  when 
treated  in  a proper  manner  ; and  efpecially  in  thofe  who 
pay  proper  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  which  thofe  we  were 
among  commonly  did. 

In  the  treatment  of  thefe  appearances,  fome  purgatives 
fhould  begin  the  cure  ; a dole  or  two  of  jalop,  and  calo- 
mel, or  fome  other  fuch  ftimulant,  may  be  given  ; and 
afterwards  common  falts,  once  a week;  and  for  external 
application,  we  have  found  nothing  anfwers  better  than  a 
mercurial  lotion,  or  where  it  fails,  as  it  fometimes  does, 
lunar  cauftic  rubbed  on  the  parts,  and  on  the  found  lkin, 
over  which  they  are  making  their  way,  near  to  them,  by 
thus  cleftroying  the  poifon,  or  the  difpofition  to  it ; but 
that  over  which  they  have  pa  (Ted,  need  not  be  touched,  as 
it  has  loft  all  fufeeptibilitv,  of  being  affected  ; this  method 
when  duly  periifted  in,  feldom  fails.  But  where  a large 
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furface  is  difeafed,  a lotion  generally  anfwers  bed. — 
In  l'ome  cafes,  there  are  large,  reddilh,  and  Italy  lpots,  ap- 
pear on  the  fkin  ; they  are  commonly  itchy,  and  often 
laid  to  be  derived  from  a forfeit ; for  thefe  a fluid  com- 
monly anfwers  bell;  corrofive  fublimate,  one  grain  or  two 
to  the  ounce  of  water,  with  as  much  fal  ammoniac,  an- 
fwers well  for  thefe  ; with  which  the  parts  may  be  rubbed 
over  in  the  mornings,  as  the  Ikin  is  then  commonly  the 
molt  foft;  the  application,  confequently  then  produces  the 
belt  effett. 

In  thole  who  live  much  on  fait  meat,  as  it  is  common, 
both  in  the  country,  and  on  board  of  veifels  ; efpecially 
in  young  people,  who  are  at  the  fame  time  negligent  of 
cleanlinefs  ; large  blotches  on  the  fkin  are  very  common, 
as  well  as  the  preceding  affections;  they  appear  with  erup- 
tions, which  fcab  over  ; thofe  perfons  of  grofs,  and  torpid 
temperament,  are  molt  fubjeCt  to  thefe  affection.  But 
with  refpeCt  to  the  molt  eligible  plan  of  cure,  a dofe  of 
one  fcruple  of  jalop,  with  two  grains  of  calomel  at  the 
beginning,  commonly  anfwers  very  well,  once  or  twice  a 
week.  Alfo,  rubbing  a little  Itrong  mercurial  ointment 
every  morning  on  the  parts  commonly  removes  them. 
Abltinence  from  fait  meat  if  practicable,  and  alfo  from 
lpirituous  liquors  is  neceffary,  and  after  two  or  three  re- 
petitions of  the  purgative,  it  may  be  changed  for  falts, 
which  commonly  completes  the  cure  ; for  all  thefe  ap- 
pearances on  the  fkin,  we  would  advife  a regular  ufe  of 
warm  drink  ; decodtion  of  the  woods  have  been  famed 
here.  Alfo  tea  ufed  regularly,  or  any  herb  teas,  which 
ever  the  patient  may  be  fondelt  of,  fvveetened  with  fugar; 
which,  together  with  the  warm  water,  we  believe  to  be 
the  molt  neceffary  part  of  the  regimen,  fo  that  any  herb 
or  wood,  which  has  an  agreeable  flavour,  as  faffafras, 
may  be  ufeful.  Guiacum  has  virtues  peculiar  to  itfelf, 
in  thefe  and  other  affections. 

Common  boils,  are  frequent  in  fome  young  perfons,  of 
grofs  conilitutions ; they  are  rather  difeales  of  the  mem- 
branes under  the  fkin,  in  their  origin,  although  the  fkin 
itfelf  is  generally  affedted  in  their  progrefs.  They  are 
very  nearly  allied  to  blotches,  as  the  fmaller  inflammati- 
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ons  of  this  nature  are  named:  and  require  a treatment, 
in  many  refpe6t  fimilar ; only  that  boils,  when  fuppura- 
tion  "i3  advancing  requires  poulticeing,  in  order  to  eafe  the 
pain,  and  to  promote  the  fuppuration ; poultices  of  oat- 
meal, or  of  Indian  meal,  well  boiled  in  water,  and  ap- 
plied with  a little  oil,  or  lard,  anfwers  very  well.  By  this 
means  they  fuppurate  without  caufing  much  pain  ; and 
when  matter  is  formed,  it  will  either  make  its  way  through 
the  (kin,  or  it  mav  be  let  out  with  a lancet : and  then 
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drefied  as  an  ulcer.  In  order  to  eradicate  them  from  the 
conflitution,  in  thofe  who  are  often  troubled  with  them  ; 
two  or  three  calomel  purgatives  may  be  neceffary — one  or 
two  grains  of  calomel,  with  afcruple  of  rhubarb  or  jalop, 
generally  anfwers  for  this  purpofe  : and  afterwards,  one, 
or  two  dofes  of  (alts,  in  order  to  allay  any  irritation  which 
may  remain,  in  confequence  of  thofe  drallic  purgatives, 
and  to  foothe  the  irritable  habits  of  thofe,  who  are  affected 
in  this  manner. 

The  itch  alfo  is  one  of  the  mod  difagreeable  difeafes  of 
the  (kin,  it  is  mod  common  among  thofe  who  are  negli- 
gent in  cleanlinefs.  It  is  in  general  fo  well  known  as  not 
to  require  a defcription  ; fome  northern  parts  of  the  world 
have  become  famous  for  it.  It  is  mod  common  jn  cold  wea- 
ther, efpecially  among  thofe  who  live  in  damp  habitations. 
Inch  as  the  ground  floors  of  houfes,  or  in  cellars,  efpeci- 
ally if  they  are  inattentive  to  cleanlinefs,  and  live  much 
on  grofs  food  : fuch  as  fait  pork,  ham,  or  fmoke-dried 
fifh.  Some  purgatives  of  falts  may  be  of  ufe  here,  in  or- 
der to  fet  the  habit  of  body  in  order ; and  repeated  once, 
or  twice  a week,  during  the  cure.  For  external  applica- 
tion, fulphur  may  be  rubbed  on  the  parts,  the  dry  flour 
of  fulphur  anfwers  as  well  as  the  ointment,  without  the 
inconvenience  of  the  linell,  which  require  perfumes  to 
make  it  tolerable ; as  mixtures  of  it  with  lard  do. — 
The  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  diluted  with  u’ater  (uflicientiy, 
for  the  (kin  to  bear  it  without  pain,  is  an  old  practice  in 
tiie  Britifh  navy,  it  is  both  a cleanly,  and  efficacious  ap- 
plication for  this  afie&ion. — The  itch  is  known  by  its 
affedting  the  hams,  and  between  the  fingers,  and  the 
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wrifrs,  with  fmall  itchy  pimples,  and  caufing  a fcurf  on 
the  fkim 

In  Pome  cafes  cutaneous  affections  are  Po  obdinate  as  to 
rePilt  the  Itrongeit  Polutions  of  corrofive  Publimate  ; when 
tills  is  the  cale,  lunar  cauPtic  commonly  Pucceeds  ; this  lad 
is  Po  powerPul  inthele  caPes,  when  uPed  every  two  or  three 
clays,  and  perfilted  in  Por  Pome  ti  ne,  that  we  can  Pcarcely 
recoiled  an  inltance  oP  its  failing.  In  Pome  caPes,  depend- 
ing the  parts  from  the  air,  may  be  neceffary,  ePpecially 
where  they  penetrate  deep,  and  have  corroded  the  Ikin  ; 
as  a defence  for  thefe  diachylon  with  gum,  fpread  on 
linen,  anPwers  better  than  almoft  any  other  plaider,  as 
it  is  of  a very  adhefive  nature,  and  is  Po  mild  as  not  to 
caule  any  great  irritation. 

Where  there  are  much  irritation  of  the  Ikin,  after  mer- 
curial laxatives,  and  the  erruptions  appear  to  be  rather 
made  worfe  by  them  ; or  do  not  dtfappear  by  their  ufe, 
after  two  or  three  dofes  at  three  or  four  days  interval ; then 
Palts  fliould  be  uPed — for  the  irritation  caufecl  by  the  mer- 
curials are  commonly  beff  allayed  in  this  manner,  by  the 
fedative  properties  of  the  (neutral)  Palts. 


General  Observations. 


IT  has  been  much  difputed,  whether  the  practice  of 
medicine,  is  carried  on  to  more  advantage,  and  improve- 
ment to  the  profefiion,  by  being  divided  into  furgery,  phy- 
Pic,  and  pharmacy,  as  it  is  at  prefent  in  Pome  parts  of 
Europe  ; or  whether  it  would  not  be  more  for  the  intered 
of  the  public  in  general,  as  well  as  Por  the  faculty,  if  all 
the  branches  were  united  in  the  fame  perfon.  It  is  ad- 
vanced again!!  this  lad  mode,  that  the  fcience  of  medicine 
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is  too  extenfive,  for  human  life ; and  the  common  limits 
of  the  mind,  are  too  contra&ed  to  allow  the  generality  of 
men  fufficient  time  and  opportunities,  of  arriving  at  any 
tolerable  degree  of  perfe&ion,  in  all  the  different  branches. 
This  however,  is  only  partially  true ; and  where  it  might 
appear  to  be  moll  fo,  it  is  little  more  than  fpecious  decep- 
tion ; for  although  the  ftudies  are  many,  laborious,  and 
extenfive,  yet  every  one  of  the  fciences  which  have  any 
tendency  to  explain  the  animal  ceconomy,  either  in  a 
Hate  of  health,  or  dileafe  ; or  the  preparation,  choice,  and 
operations  of  medicines  upon  it:  that  the  man  who  is  not 
capable  both  of  acquiring,  and  comprehending  all  thefe 
neceflary  qualifications,  mull  neceflarily  appear  to  any 
perfon  of  common  capacity,  a very  improper  agent  to 
adminifier  relief,  in  any  dangerous  cafe.  Befides  thefe 
different  fciences  are  fo  connected  together,  that  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  as  to  be  a complete  mafler  of  one  of 
them,  and  to  be  ignorant  of  others  ; for  there  are  no  fuch 
thing  as  learning  the  practice  of  the  healing  art,  by  halves. 
One  muft  either  underhand  all,  or  be  incompetent  in 
all : therefore,  with  a few  exceptions,  from  local  circum- 
ffances,  a general  practice,  as  well  as  a general  know- 
ledge of  the  animal  ceconomy,  and  of  difeafes,  will  be 
mod  for  the  honour  of  the  profeffion,  and  for  the  advan- 
tage of  mankind  in  general.  Some  men  neverthelefs, 
from  particular  circumllances,  as  from  having  more  prac- 
tice in  furgery,  orfrom  having  been  more  expert  practical 
anatomifls,  may  excel  as  furgical  operators ; but  this 
iTtould  not  exclude  them  from  a general  lludy,  as  well  as 
a general  practice  ; and  the  more  eminent  they  are  in  all 
the  departments  of  the  healing  art,  the  better  we  may  ex- 
pe£l  they  will  be  in  their  own  favourite  branch  : as  one 
part  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  either  in  health,  or  dileafe, 
does  always  elucidate  another.  A knowledge  of.  anato- 
my, and  the  mode  of  performing  operations,  is  lure 
enough  all  that  an  operator  might  require  ; but  there  are 
few  l'urgeons  who  confine  themfelves  merely  to  operati- 
ons. Either  London,  or  Paris,  would  fupport  but  a 
fmall  number  of  this  defeription.  Therefore  as  they  prac- 
tice medicine,  they  fhould  certainly  lludy  it,  and  learn 
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the  practice  under  the  mailers  of  the  profeffion  : or  at  leail 
the  animal  oeconomy,  and  the  operation  of  medicines  on 
it. 

With  refpeft  to  the  preparation  of  chymical  medicines, 
they  may  undoubtedly  be  done  to  moil  advantage  in  the 
large  way  ; and  that  they  may  be  prepared  with  the  more 
oeconomy,  they  require  much  attention  : but  one  perfon, 
who  is  well  verfed  in  this  bufinefs,  may  fave  feveral  hun- 
dreds the  trouble,  by  fupplying  them  with  the  more  com* 
plex  preparations ; but  every  practitioner  fliould  under- 
hand the  principles  of  thefe  preparations,  and  be  quali- 
fied in  cafe  of  neceflity,  to  fupply  himfelf ; for  every  one 
fliould  know  their  component  parts,  and  be  able,  either 
to  compound,  or  decompofe  them.  Therefore,  they 
fliould  be  well  acquainted  with  chymiftry  and  pharmacy, 
before  they  are  fit  to  make  the  belt  ufe  of  the  medicines, 
or  indeed  before  they  fliould  be  allowed  to  make  any  ufe 
at  all  of  them  ; for  without  this  knowledge  they  are  liable, 
every  time  they  prefcribe,  to  commit  forne  capital  mif- 
take  ; either  by  converting  mild  medicines  into  corrofive 
poifons,  or  rendering  them  quite  ufelefs.  And  although 
they  may  avoid  thefe  errors,  by  following  a routine,  which 
fome  perfons  of  the  neceffary  information  have  laid  down 
to  their  hands  ; yet  in  either  cafe,  they  are  but  little  bet- 
ter than  machines,  without  the  qualification  before  men- 
tioned. 

The  apothecaries  company  in  London,  have  been  of 
much  advantage  to  the  country,  by  fupplying  it  with 
genuine  medicines,  in  comparifon  of  the  fituation,  in 
which  France,  and  other  countries  were  in,  where  medi- 
cines were  prepared  and  fold  by  unprincipled  perfons,  at 
fairs.  Enough  of  their  abufes  are  related  in  the  regula- 
tions produced  by  the  medical  faculty  of  Paris,  in  the 
year  1789. 

The  preparation  of  medicines,  efpecially  in  large  towns, 
may  very  well  afford  employment,  for  thofe  who  deal  in 
that  way  ; and  if  they  go  through  a regular  education, 
and  have  time  and  opportunity  from  their  other  avocations, 
there  is  no  good  reafon  why  they  fhould  not  alfo  practice. 
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But  the  greateft  acquaintance  with  the  colledion,  choice, 
and  p eparationof  medicines,  never  will  learn  any  perfon 
their  effcds  on  the  human  body.  This  is  a diftind  and 
fc  pa  rate  fubjed;  therefore  we  might  with  as  much  juftice 
fuppofe  furgeon’s-inllrument  makers,  qualified  to  perform 
lurgical  operations,  as  to  luppofe  that  every  one  who 
deals  in  medicines,  knows  their  effeds  on  the  human 
body.  But  if  any  perfon  did  not  forefee  the  impropriety 
of  this,  experience  would  loon  teach  them  ; but  the  ope- 
rations of  the  internal  infiruments  of  medicine,  are  not 
fo  obvious  to  the  fenles  ; therefore,  though  their  preparers 
may  be  quite  as  ignorant  of  their  operation,  they  are  not 
fo  liable  to  be  deteded,  and  therefore  are  often  able  to  pafs 
for  what  they  have  no  claim  to.  But  as  to  the  other 
branches  ot  the  healing  art,  we  can  confidently  maintain, 
that  they  fhould  not  have  any  artificial  barriers  between 
them  ; tor  if  there  are,  they  are  lources  of  many  incon- 
veniencies,  and  of  fcarce  any  advantage,  either  to  the  pro- 
feffion  or  the  public  ; unlefsto  fuit  the  indolent,  who  will 
not  exert  themfelves,  to  acquire  the  requiiite  informa- 
tion, for  the  pradice  of  the  art  they  profefs. 

It  may  fuit  the  tafte  of  fome  very  delicate  gentlemen, 
who  are  afraid  of  ufing  inftruments,  becaufe  in  reality, 
they  might  at  once  make  a fatal  difplay  of  their  ignorance 
of  anatomy,  by  wounding  fome  important  part,  of  whole 
fituaiion  they  were  not  fufficiently  aware.  It  may  be  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  perfons,  that  by  pradicing  phyfic  only, 
they  may  pay  the  more  attention  to  the  fymptoms  of  in- 
ternal difeafes,  and  their  cures.  But  it  would  be  very  eafy 
to  prove  this  mode  of  reafoning  co  be  very  fuperficial,  and 
that  unlefs  they  are  firll  made  well  acquainted  with  the 
external,  and  vilible  difeafes,  and  the  methods  of  treating 
them  to  the  greateft  advantage  ; they  have  but  a lmall 
chance  of  making  any  tolerable  progrefs  in  the  knowledge, 
or  treatment  of  thole  which  are  internal,  and  concealed. 
Upon  this  fubjed  we  would  recommend  a careful  perufal 
of  Kirkland’s  Medical  Surgery  ; in  the  introdudion,  as 
well  as  all  through  the  work,  there  is  much  original  and 
yfeful  information  to  be  found,  on  this  interfiling  fubjed. 
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The  theory  of  furgery  is  generally  allowed  to  be  a ne- 
ceffary  part  of  a medical  education.  But  theory  in  fuch 
an  intricate  art,  without  pradice,  or  experience,  is  little 
better  than  a ufelefs  load  on  the  memory,  and  can  fcarce 
ever  anfwer  any  ufeful  purpofe;  but  often  does  much  hurt, 
by  making  the  polfeffors  of  it  prefuming,  and  felf-fuffici- 
ent.  In  like  manner,  the  theory  of  pharmacy,  without 
the  pra&ice,  is  difficult  to  acquire,  and  almoft  ufelefs 
when  acquired. 

Therefore,  v/e  believe  the  befl  mode  of  education,  is 
fl i ll  to  enter  upon  the  lludy  and  practice  of  pharmacy. — 
The  names  of  a Hunter,  and  a Fothergill,  are  greatly  in 
favour  of  this  plan.  Next  add  anatomy,  and  furgery, 
anti  as  nothing  can  be  in  the  intellect,  which  is  not  re- 
ceived through  the  fenfes  ; the  theory  and  practice,  will 
mutually  elucidate  each  other  ; and  if  there  are  any  ex- 
cules  for  leaving  off  the  practice  of  furgery,  they  fhould  be 
only  thofe  of  old  age,  an  unlleady  hand,  or  lol's  of  light, 
or  from  a multiplicity  of  bulinels  ; but  to  do  it  for  fear  of 
the  fmell  of  fores,  or  the  horror  of  operations,  argues 
too  great  delicacy  for  any  man,  who  would  live  by  the 
practice  of  medicine : for  it  would  be  much  more  advan- 
tageous to  pals  fome  time  every  day  in  this  employment, 
than  poring  over  books,  although  they  have  their  advan- 
tages. 

As  it  may  come  in  courfe  frequently  to  mention  me- 
dical fcience,  a confideration  of  it  may  not  be  improper 
here,  efpecially  as  it  is  fometimes  confounded  with  ideal 
hyporhelis  ; a bale  counterfeit,  which  is  very  frequentlv 
impofed  on  the  world,  as  a fubllitute  for  theory  ; but  as 
this  has  been  the  cafe  ever  fince  medicine  was  pradifed 
as  a profeffion  : theory  has  often  been  difgraced  by  fophif- 
try  and  fpeculation. 

When  we  fee  real  fads,  and  their  confequences,  hap- 
pening under  the  oblervation  of  our  fenfes,  and  we  think 
and  reafon  concerning  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
brought  about : this  is  theorizing.  But  fcience  is  the  re- 
lult  of  experience  and  oblervation,  carefully  made,  and 
attended  to,  either  byourfelves,  or  others,  on  whofe  can- 
dour and  abilities  we  can  depend;  and  the  operation  of 
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our  reafon  on  thefe  tacts,  which  we  either  perceive  by  our 
own  fenfes,  or  believe  on  the  report  of  others ; this  is 
drawing  conclufions  from  fads,  and  reafoning  from  thefe 
without  admitting  any  thing  into  the  fabric,  until  care- 
fully examined,  and  approved  by  the  teft  of  experience. 
Hypothecs  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  totally  built  up 
without  any  real  obfervations  ; it  is  a creature  of  the  mind, 
or  fpeculation,  very  fimilar  to  Berkley’s  world  of  ideas ; 
and  it  is  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  fuch  a world  that  it  can 
be  of  any  life.  People  of  volatile  and  flighty  difpofitions, 
whofe  judgments  are  commonly  very  weak,  by  a defed 
in  their  early  educations,  of  inculcating  accuracy  of  rea- 
foning, are  peculiarly  liable  to  fall  into  hypothetical,  and 
fophillical  ways  of  reafoning,  through  want  of  folidity  of 
thought,  to  apply  their  reafon  in  a right  train.  Such  people 
have  at  all  times  been  very  apt  to  fall  into  hypothecs  in 
medicine,  and  amufe  themfelves,  and  their  difciples  with 
forming  ftrudures  in  the  aerial  regions  of  imagination  ; 
which  although  as  illufive  as  fairy  tales,  have  fometimes 
paffed  for  profound  erudition,  or  great  thoughts  and  dis- 
coveries, among  their  more  ignorant  acquaintances  ; but 
which  in  reality,  nothing  but  adual  experience  can  fliew 
the  vanity  of,  with  any  degree  of  convidion,  fo  that  be- 
tween thefe  two  the  difference  is  full  as  great,  as  between 
the  two  men.  mentioned  in  fcripture — the  one  of  whom 
built  his  houfe  on  a rock;  whilft  the  other  was  content 
with  a foundation  of  land. 

The  common  performances  of  this  fpecies,  are  gene- 
rally a mixture  of  theory,  and  fpeculation,  deduced  from 
a few  impeded  obfervations,  perverted  and  turned  to 
anfwer  fome  pre-conceived  hypothefis,  the  deficiencies  of 
which  are  often  filled  up  with  fuperficial  arguments,  that 
they  may  appear  the  more  plaufible.  But  although  we  are 
perfuaded  a genuine  theory  of  difeafes  would  be  of  great 
utility,  yet  the  fabrications  with  which  we  are  often 
amufed,  tends  more  to  retard  than  to  advance  the  per- 
fedion  of  the  profeffion,  by  their  authors  fetting  them 
forth  as  infallible  ; when  at  the  fame  time  they  have  Hood 
on  very  {lender  foundations. 
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When  chymiflry,  after  being  long  perfecuted  by  the  re- 
gular Galenift’s,  and  Dogmatics,  was  at  length  admitted 
into  the  Temple  of  Efculapius,  pliylicians  thought  they 
might  account  for  every  function  of  the  human  body,  and 
all  its  difeafes,  chymically  ; hence,  acids,  and  alcalies, 
were  thought  to  caufe  many  difeafes,  few  indeed,  in  which 
they  were  not  thought  to  have  fome  fhare.  And  in  a Rill 
later  period,  when  mathematics,  and  mechanics,  came  to 
be  falhionable,  and  liberal  ltudies ; particularly  after 
Newton’s  famous  demonllrations — otliers  attempted  to 
account  for  the  molt  intricate  difeafes,  mechanically,  and 
mathematically ; but  although  thefe  are  very  necell’ary, 
and  proper  ltudies,  and  what  no  gentleman  or  phyfician 
fhoukl  be  without ; yet  we  know  that  it  is  poflible  to  mifap- 
ply  them  ; for  although  the  fciences  are  the  great  alfillants, 
and  firengtheners  of  our  reafon,  yet  the  properties  of  ani- 
mated bodies  form  a fcience,  very  different  from  all  others, 
and  fhould  therefore  be  ftudied  by  itfelf,  and  upon  its 
own  principles,  and  not  on  thofe  of  chymiflry,  or  me- 
chanics : neither  of  which  can  explain  animal,  or  even 
vegetable  life. 

The  actual  practice  of  furgery  is  the  only  means  by 
which  the  internal  difeafes  of  the  bodv  can  become  the 
objects  of  our  fenfes,  by  having  feen  fimilar  appearances 
when  on  the  furface,  and  comparing  them  with  the  pulfe, 
the  countenance,  the  tongue,  and  the  eyes : for  being 
ufed  to  examine  thefe  appearances,  which  are  within  the 
reach  of  our  fenfes,  we  fhall  certainly  be  much  fitter  to 
judge  of  difeafes,  when  concealed  from  our  fight.  But  it 
has  been  always  allowed,  that  every  phyfician  fhould  un- 
derltand  the  theory  of  furgery ; but  it  would  not  require 
much  argument  to  demonltrate  that  theory,  without  prac- 
tice, in  this  purfuit,  is  little  more  than  an  ufelefs  load  on 
the  memory,  and  an  incitement  to  pedantry  and  pre- 
fumption,  and  frequently  leads  the  pofleffors  of  it  into  the 
wilds  of  hypothefis,  and  expofes  them  to  the  contempt 
and  ridicule  of  the  more  rational,  and  intelligent  part  of 
mankind  : for  theory  without  practice,  leads  to  fpecula- 
tion;  and  often  railes  vain  men  in  their  imaginations,  far 
above  the  clouds,  into  the  regions  of  wild  fancy,  and 
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boundlefs  conjecture  ; and  by  propagating  their  un founded 
ideas,  for  real  facts,  have  led  away  the  unthinking,  by  a 
fuperficial  cover  of  fophiftry.  But  thofe  who  take  the 
liberty  of  thinking  for  themfelves,  and  are  qualified  for  it 
by  obierving  rationally,  will  not  be  led  away  by  fuch  fpe- 
cious,  and  ill-founded  doCtrines. 

Theory  in  medicine,  like  theory  in  any  other  art  or 
fcience,  ihould  be  deduced  from  experience,  or  otherwife 
it  is  mere  hypothefis,  and  conjeCture,  which  is  very  often 
prejudicial,  in  leading  the  inexperienced  aft  ray.  But 
real  lcience  mult  be  the  re ful t of  experiments,  carefully 
made,  and  diligently  attended  to,  by  perfons  capable  ot 
judging  for  themfelves,  and  of  diftinguifhing  the  caufes  of 
the  phenomena,  and  marking  them,  as  they  occur,  and 
feparating  thole  which  are  accidental,  from  fuch  as  are 
conitant  and  invariable.  But  theories  when  they  are 
adopted,  mult  always  be  fubjeCt  to  correction  from  laCts ; 
and  under  thefe  rettriCtions  they  ihould  always  be  inculca- 
ted, left  they  lead  away  the  inexperienced,  which  are 
very  numerous  in  every  community  : for  mankind  are 
conllantly  led  away,  and  prepofiefied  by  prejudices  im- 
bibed in  their  youths,  which  requires  greater  ftrength  of 
mind,  experience  and  fortitude  to  overcome,  than  moft 
men  are  makers  of;  but  to  thofe  who  pofiefs  minds  capa- 
ble of  progreihve  improvement,  and  reafon  for  them- 
felves from  real  faCts ; thefe  may  be  furmounted.  We 
ihould  not  here  be  underhood  as  depreciating  all  theory, 
but  rather  as  appreciating  its  real  advantages  in  medi- 
cine ; for  while  we  think  on  facts,  we  theorife,  and  in- 
deed we  cannot  well  think,  or  reafon  without  it  : befides 
it  is  of  the  greateft  ufe  in  giving  beginners  an  idea  of  the 
outlines  of  the  profehion  ; but  cannot  with  any  degree  of 
propriety  be  u fed  as  a directory  for  praCtice;  any  farther 
than  repeated  experience  warrants,  and  here  fcience  takes 
place.  It  may  be  faid  that  theory  is  drawn  from  this  very 
iburce  ; neverthelefs  it  never  can  give  laws  to  nature, 
and  we  hope  it  will  not  be  maintained,  that  any  being, 
L-fs  titan  the  Deity,  was  ever  capable  of  forming  a com- 
pleat  theory  of  medicine. 
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The  regulations  formed  for  the  univerfity  of  Dublin, 
in  the  year  1785,  and  thole  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society 
in  Paris,  in  1789,  which  may  be  feen  in  the  17th.  vo- 
lume of  Duncan’s  medical  commentaries,  are  very  much 
to  the  purpofe  ; they  prefer  public  utility  to  antiquated 
forms,  which  are  common  in  moll  feminaries.  But  a 
very  numerous  clafs  of  mankind  are  unable  to  diftin- 
guilh  prejudice,  from  principle.  They  cannot  take  on 
themfelves  the  labour  of  thinking,  or  reafoning  on  any 
fubjeCt  ; but  prefer  going  on  in  the  old  routine,  in  which 
their  fathers,  and  themfelves  have  been  bred,  without 
adopting,  what  to  them  would  appear  pernicious  innova- 
tions. In  this  manner  have  the  polite  natives  of  Hindo- 
ftan,  and  China,  gone  on  for  many  ages,  without  making 
any  difeoveries  of  importance,  either  in  the  fciences,  or 
arts  ; for  in  thole  luxurious  and  warm  countries,  the 
minds  of  the  natives  recoil  at  the  idea  of  thinking  for 
themfelves  on  any  fubjeCt  ; even  the  lafh  of  tyranny  can- 
not roufe  them  from  this  torpor. 

The  new  medical  regulations  of  Paris  pay  due  refpeCt 
to  practice,  without  neglecting  the  other  preliminary,  and 
auxiliary  fciences  ; but  thefe  in  this  plan,  are  little  more 
than  an  amufement : whilfl  the  practice  is  the  ferious  em- 
ployment of  their  times,  and  upon  which  their  merit  mult 
relt.  And  it  would  very  much  contribute  to  the  honour 
of  the  profefiion,  if  other  feminaries  of  medicine,  would 
adopt  many  of  their  improvements,  both  with  refpeft  to 
the  profe {for (hips,  which  are  to  be  filled  by  men  of  merit 
folely  ; which  is  to  be  determined  by  competent  judges  ; 
who  in  their  examinations  are  to  be  on  their  oaths,  to  do 
jultice  to  the  candidates.  By  this  means,  men  of  the 
greateft  eminence,  are  lure  of  being  chofen  to  thofe  im- 
portant offices  ; and  thus  the  refpeClability,  and  utility  of 
thefe  appointments,  and  of  the  profelfors  themfelves  are 
preferved,  and  the  worthlefs  excluded.  But  when  given 
by  patronages,  the  profefibrfhip  may  be  degraded,  and  the 
profefiors  become  contemptible.  This  mull  appear  evi- 
dent to  any  difeerning  and  candid  mind. 

Uniting  the  pra&ice  of  phyfic  and  furgery,  is  a very 
important  improvement,  as  the  internal  difeafes  cannot 
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be  fo  well  known,  by  any  other  means,  as  they  are  by  the 
conftant  practice  of  attending  to  the  external  difeafes,  in 
the  practice  of  furgery ; for  by  this  means  we  can  with 
the  greateft  certainty  determine,  by  the  feel  of  the  pulfe, 
whether  there  are  any  internal  inflammation  : by  the  ac- 
curacy of  touch,  which  the  practice  of  furgery  is  the  only 
effectual  means  of  communicating,  &c.  and  likewife  to 
diftinguifh  the  irritable,  low,  and  erythematic  difpofition, 
from  the  inflammatory.  Likewife  our  fight,  fmell,  and 
other  fenfes,  acquire  an  exquifite  nicety  of  diftindtion, 
through  ufe,  which  is  never  to  be  obtained  otherwife,  than 
by  adtual  practice.  In  thefe  regulations  the  examinations 
of  fludents,  are  fomething  more  than  a formal  parade,  by 
independent  practitioners,  on  aCtual  practice,  and  are  ve- 
ry 11  riCt  ; no  dependance  is  put  in  differtations,  &.c.  being 
well  aware  of  the  means  by  which  they  are  generally  com- 
pofed  ; but  they  do  not  difcourage  them. 

It  would  have  been  a very  happy  circumftance  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  and  very  conducive  to  ren- 
der it  more  fcientific  in  the  prefent  times,  had  there 
been  more  attention  paid  to  the  fymptoms  of  difeafes, 
and  lefs  to  their  names:  for  then  the  phyfical  caufes  of 
the  fymptoms  would  have  been  more  attended  to.  In- 
deed it  would  even  have  been  better,  had  names  never 
been  applied  to  difeafes,  than  that  the  fymptoms  fhould 
have  been  negleCted  : becaufe  it  is  from  confidering  all 
the  phenomena,  that  we  can  find  the  nature  of  the  difeafe 
■ — and  even  with  all  our  attention,  it  is  fometimes  a mat- 
ter of  difficulty  to  find  out  their  natures  at  firft.  But  we 
mufl  have  recourfe  to  the  caufes,  whether  external  or  in- 
ternal, as  the  preceding  weather,  the  prevalent  difeafes, 
infections,  the  age,  lex,  and  temperament  of  the  patient. 
And  fince  it  mull  be  by  the  fymptoms,  that  we  are  to  find 
out  the  difeafe,  when  confidered  together,  with  the  other 
appearances;  it  is  likewife  by  them  that  we  are  to  be  di- 
rected in  our  methods  of  cure.  But  it  is  impoffible  to  pro- 
ceed rationally,  unlel's  we  coniider  their  caufe  and  modes 
of  acting.  But  it  often  happens,  that  a name  lor  the  dif- 
eafe, is  the  only  thing  paid  any  attention  to,  by  a certain 
clafs  of practitioners:  and  that  mult,  without  other  informa- 
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tion,  be  very  often  mifapplied  ; through  a negleft  of  pay- 
ing proper  attention  to  the  caufes  of  the  fymptoms  ; and 
in  thefe  circumdances,  this  has  been  a great  fource  of  an 
emperical  pra&ice  : becaufe  when  any  ignorant  perfon 
gets  a name  for  a difeafe,  and  a prefcription,  which  had 
before  fucceeded  in  a difeafe  to  which  the  fame  name  had 
been  applied,  either  from  his  own  experience,  or  often 
from  vague  report ; he  will  undoubtedly  confider  himfelf 
qualified  to  adt  the  phyfician,  although  he  may  be  totally  igno- 
rant, both  of  the  animal  economy  and  the  operation  of  that 
or  any  other  medicine  when  applied  to  it.  But  although  no 
laws  can  ever  hinder  any  man  from  difpofing  of  his  own 
life,  or  health,  as  he  pleafes  ; yet  for  the  fake  of  humanity, 
as  well  as  policy,  there  fhould  be  laws  to  prevent  the  ig- 
norant from  tampering  with  the  lives,  and  healths  of 
others,  and  from  making  a livelihood  by  fuch  modes  of 
prattice.  It  is  to  the  fymptoms,  habit  of  body,  and  other 
appearances,  that  attention  fhould  be  paid,  and  alfo  to  the 
ltages  of  the  difeafes  ; from  thefe  alone,  the  only  fafe  indi- 
cations of  cure  are  to  be  taken  : but  the  names  of  difeafes, 
are  often  merely  arbitrary,  if  defined,  and  worfe  applied. 
Attention,  however,  is  to  be  paid  to  the  antecedent,  as 
well  as  the  prefent  fymptoms  ; or  otherwife  fhould  we  vi- 
fit  a perfon  in  the  hot  llage  of  a remittent,  or  intermittent 
fever,  we  might  millake  the  difeafe  for  being  highly  in- 
flammatory, and  treat  it  accordingly. 

But  whild  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  names 
of  difeafes,  their  condiment  parts  have  been  too  much 
neglected ; hence  the  reafon  why  names  have  often  been 
improperly  applied,  and  difeafes  uncertainly  defined,  and 
clafled  unnaturally  ; for  if  ever  any  good  can  be  done  by 
nolology,  it  mud  be  by  clafiing  difeafes  in  a natural  order, 
as  far  as  they  will  admit  of  it,  and  this  mud  be  done  at 
the  bed-fide,  and  not  in  clofets  from  books. 

Thofe  whole  fpheres  of  practice  have  been  much  con- 
fined, would  have  all  difeafes,  of  whatever  variety,  which 
have  gone  under  the  fame  names,  however  different  in 
their  appearances  and  fymptoms  to  agree  in  all  refpedts, 
with  regard  to  the  treatment,  with  fuch  as  they  may  have 
happened  to  fee  ; whereas  a greater  variety  of  experience, 
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would  have  taught  them  otherwife,  'if  they  would  only 
employ  their  fenfes,  and  their  reafon,  in  diligent  observa- 
tions on  the  phenomena  of  difeafes,  their  natures,  and 
cures;  but  particularly  the  animal  ceconomy,  and  the 
operation  of  morbid  caufes  upon  it,  and  the  means  by 
which  they  bring  about  their  effeCts,  requifites  apparent- 
ly too  much  neglected  by  many  practitioners. 

One  great  caufe  of  thefe  abufes  is  very  obvioufly  to  be 
traced  to  the  imperfect  modes  hitherto  too  often  praCtifed, 
in  the  education  of  medical  gentlemen  ; for  whilft  teach- 
ers are  the  examinators,  it  too  much  refembles  a father’s 
recommending  of  his  fon  : and  in  this  manner,  they  fend 
phyficians  into  the  world,  without  ever  initiating  them  into 
the  practical  parts  of  a medical  education  ; fuch  as  is 
commonly  given  at  thofe  nominal  feminaries,  where  they 
make  a pretence  of  teaching  medicine,  without  hofpitals, 
or  diffeClions,  or  any  other  part  of  the  praCtice  of  medi- 
cine. In  fuch  places,  young  men  may  learn  to  talk,  and 
read  of  difeafes : but  they  never  will  learn  to  cure  them 
there.  Thefe  inflitutions  take  their  origins  from  the 
times  of  Gothic  ignorance,  when  all  literature  and  fci- 
ence  was  confined  to  the  clergy  ; for  then  the  Pope 
only  could  found  univerfities ; and  bifhops  could  make 
phyficians,  which  they  did  as  commonly,  and  with  as 
mucheafeas  they  could  confer  holy  orders.  The  bifhop 
of  London,  was  the  perfon  then  to  be  applied  to  for  a 
licence  to  praCtice  medicine  in  the  city;  and  even  to  this 
dav  the  bifhop  of  Canterbury  has  the  privilege  of  making 
phyficians. — Although  fince  the  eflablifhment  of  the  col- 
lege of  phyficians,  he  only  makes  one  during  his  incum- 
bency ; it  is  fortunate  that  fuch  an  eafy  introduction  is 
not  more  common. 

Paying  too  much  attention  to  fy (terns  of  medicine,  is 
another  great  fource  of  error,  efpecially  as  they  are  fo  ge- 
nerally compilations,  and  more  frequently  the  products 
of  fertile  imaginations,  than  of  real  experience.  It  is  ve- 
ry well  for  a young  man,  at  his  beginning  the  fludy  of 
medicine,  to  learn  the  doCtrines  of  the  moft  unexcepti- 
onable fyftem,  in  order  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  difeafes  of 
the  human  body,  on  a final  I fcale  j the  fame  as  in  learn- 
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mg  geography,  we  fhould  firH  learn  the  do&rine  of  the 
globes,  and  maps  of  the  world  on  a fmall  fcale,  before  we 
can  well  underhand  the  maps  of  the  different  countries, 
and  provinces. 

In  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  we  may  gain  a general  idea 
of  difeafes,  by  attending  lectures,  and  reading  fyftems  of 
medicine  ; but  thefe  mud  give  way  to  practice  and  com- 
pleat  treadles,  and  the  obfervations  of  well  informed  prac- 
titioners: who  have  made  it  their  bufmefs  to  ufe  their  own 
fenles,  in  the  courfe  of  their  experience,  &c.  to  improve 
our  knowledge,  and  treatment,  of  one  particular  difeafe  ; 
for  this  may  be  within  their  abilities,  or  a clafs  of  difeafes, 
in  which  they  have  had  much  practice,  and  have  intro- 
duced fome  improvements,  either  in  our  knowledge  of 
their  nature,  or  treatment. 

Mr.  Potts  who  did  fo  much  honour  to  himfelf,  and  to 
furgery;  in  his  lectures  always  cautioned  againlt  ly Hema- 
tic writers  gaining  too  much  credit;  becaufe  all  lyftema- 
tics  mull  be  compilers  in  fome  meafure.  At  the  fame 
time  he  gave  fome  neceffary  hints  with  refpebt  to  the 
writings  of  inexperienced  young  men,  who  fometimes 
hurried  away  by  a volatile  genius,  are  fond  of  fpeculati- 
ons,  and  worfhipping  the  idols  of  their  own  making,  and 
would  willingly  perfuade  others  to  do  the  fame,  that  they 
might  gain  the  honour  of  being  the  leaders  of  fedts.  Al- 
though they  may  be  as  ill  founded,  as  the  bafelefs  fabric  of 
vifiort  ! a dream,  or  creature  of  the  imagination. 

There  are  another  fedt  of  intruders  on  the  public,  no 
lefs  hurtful  than  either  of  the  two  foregoing,  and  no  lefs 
taxers  of  lcience,  and  good  fenfe.  Thefe  are  the  com- 
pilers who  make  a trade  of  book  making,  whether  they 
are  qualified  to  write  or  not ; taking  to  pieces  the  belt 
works  ot  others  ; by  this  means  multiplying  books,  with- 
out adding  any  thing  to  the  common  Hock  of  human 
knowledge,  either  in  medical  or  philofophical  fcience. — 
Such  perlormances  are  only  adapted  to  very  fuperficial 
inquirers,  as  they  give  fome  imperfect  information  on 
many  fubjedts;  but  of  none  compleat. 
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In  the  fummer,  and  autumn,  bilious  difeafes  are  fo 
very  common  among!!  every  clals  of  people,  that  they 
appear  to  be  a fubjeft  worthy  of  fome  confideration,  to 
enquire  into  their  caufes,  and  the  methods  of  cure  bell 
adapted  to  them.  It  is  a popular  opinion,  in  all  warm 
climates,  that  the  bile  is  a very  frequent,  or  even  a ge- 
neral caufe  of  difeafes  ; without  often  carrying  their  in- 
velligations  any  farther  into  their  caufes,  &c.  efpecially 
among  the  natives  of  colder  countries,  who  have  lately 
moved  thither;  but  as  it  would  not  be  agreeable  to  phyfical 
accuracy,  to  give  a blind  affent  to  popular  opinions,  even 
thofe  of  a more  refined  origin  ; it  is  our  duty  to  colled! 
experiments,  and  obfervations,  and  then  to  confine  our- 
felves  to  the  flridtell  rules  of  reafoning. 

The  nature  of  the  bile  itfelf,  as  a fluid,  has  undergone 
repeated  chymical  analyfis,  and  its  properties,  and  ufes 
have  often  been  examined,  particularly  by  Baglivi,  Mr. 
Long,  and  many  others  of  the  latter  chymifts ; but  we 
mull  not  flop  here,  for  we  fhould  confider  its  phyfical  pro- 
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perties,  in  the  human  body,  both  in  health  and  in  difeafe, 
and  this  is  only  to  be  learnt  by  experience,  in  the  body 
itfelf,  and  not  by  any  analyfis — and  we  mull  confider  how 
far  it  is  an  aclive,  or  only  a paflive  agent,  in  thefe  refpe&s, 
and  coniequently  how  to  alter,  or  regulate  its  luppofed 
ravages  on  the  animal  frame;  or  what  we  may,  in  the 
courfe  of  our  refearches,  find  more  near  to  nature  and 
truth.  By  this  means  we  may  learn  how  to  regulate  the 
caufes  of  the  morbid  effects  of  the  bile  ; for  if  we  can 
here  afeend  one  link  farther  in  the  chain  of  caufes  and 
effe&s,  we  approach  fo  much  the  nearer  to  the  fource  of 
truth;  and  are  the  lels  liable  to  fall  into  error. 

The  regurgitations,  and  other  aberations  of  the  bile,  are 
molt  frequent  in  the  latter  end  of  warm  fummers,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  autumn,  alter  the  greatefl  heats  are  over; 
and  in  warm  climates ; they  occur  frequently  in  thofe 
who  have  lately  arrived  there  from  colder  climates — but 
not  fo  frequently  among  the  natives,  nor  thofe  who  have 
refided  fome  years  there,  and  whole  habits  of  body  are 
accommodated  to  their  iituation.  This  is  a procefs  which 
actually  does  take  place,  and  opens  a field  for  experi- 
mental phyfics. 

It  is  fomething  remarkable  in  modern  times  when  we 
have  neglected  the  fluid  pathology,  fo  long  after  being 
convinced  of  the  falacy  of  thefe  {'peculations;  that  we  fhould 
yet  retain  the  bile,  though  a fluid,  in  all  its  majelly,  and 
make  it  an  agent  fo  univerfally  aClive,  as  it  is  luppofed  to 
he,  in  the  production  of  dileafes ; on  enquiry  however, 
tve  may  poffibly  find,  that  here  we  are  only  deceived,  by 
fenfible  appearances,  taken  inconfiderately  from  fuperli- 
eial  obfervations.  We  can  find  in  medical  hillory  that 
the  pathology  of  the  fluids  is  much  older  than  even  Hip- 
pocrates, the  fluids  having  been  afligned  their  different 
provinces,  and  dalles  of  difeafes  by  the  older  Grecian 
philofophers,  before  either  the  father  of  medicine,  or  his 
preceptor  Democrates,  wrote  or  taught ; and  if  we  except 
the  luppofed  herefy,  introduced  by  (the  methodic  feCl  ot 
phyficians,  and  their  adherents,  it  continued  in  vouge 
until  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; for 
the  chymical  hypothdis,  neither  proved  nor  difproved 
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it ; neither  did  the  archeus  of  Van  Halmont,  nor  the  me- 
chanical theories,  in  any  meafure  ever  oppofe  it,  but  fo  far 
from  it,  the  doctrine  of  the  moving  folids  as  delivered 
by  Hippocrates  was  almoft  forgot,  by  thofe  ipeculators 
on  the  fluids.  Baglivi  was  one  of  the  firll  fuccefsful  op- 
pofers  ofthefe  fpeculations.  as  may  be  feen  all  through 
his  works,  and  alfo,  Hoffman,  lb  that  at  prefent,  un- 
lefs  in  the  cafe  of  the  bile,  there  are  very  few  advocates 
for  a fluid  pathology,  &c.  the  caufes  of  this  may  merit 
inquiry  at  prefent. 

The  bile  is  the  only  fluid  of  the  human  body,  which 
differs  very  much  in  colour  from  every  other  o(  our  fluids, 
And  therefore,  whenever  it  is  any  where  diffufed  in  the 
fkin  and  eyes,  out  of  its  natural  courfe  the  biliary  duels 
and  intellines,  it  becomes  remarkable,  by  its  very  fenfi- 
ble  colour  ; and  according  to  a popular  way  of  accounting 
for  caufes  and  effects.  Whenever  any  two  unufual  appear- 
ances take  place  together  at  any  time,  the  one  is  gene- 
rally laid  to  be  a confequence  of  the  other,  though  they 
may  have  little  or  no  relation  to  one  another.  So  that  the 
bile,  being  very  vifible,  when  put  out  of  its  proper  courfe, 
by  any  obftrudtion,  or  irritations,  or  when  fecreted  in  lar- 
ger quantities  than  common,  by  reafon  of  any  thing  Si- 
mulating the  liver,  or  even  the  enterance  of  the  hepatic 
du£t,  into  the  intelline  by  being  flimulated,  or  the  fto- 
mach,  or  intellines,  being  either  flimulated,  or  other- 
wile  morbidly  affedted ; the  liver  fympathifes  by  means 
of  the  intervention  of  the  biliary  du£ts ; but  many  other 
parts,  as  the  pancreas,  falivary  glands,  fkin,  and  even 
the  kidnies,  likewife  fympathize  with  the  flomach,  &c.  fo 
that  was  the  pancreatic  juice,  or  faliva,  &c.  as  vifible, 
when  diffufed  through  the  fyflem,  as  the  bile,  we  fhould 
have  as  many  pancreatic,  falivary,  and  fuch  like  difeafes, 
as  now  we  fuppofe  we  have  of  bilious  difeafes;  but  thei'e 
other  fluids,  not  appearing  fo  vifibly,  are  totally  neglected, 
whatever  evils  they  may  be  the  caufes  of. 

As  to  the  appearance  of  the  bile,  we  can  only  account 
it  a fymptom  ; the  bufinefs  of  the  phyfician  is  to  invefli- 
gate  the  caufes  of  the  fymptoms,  their  modes  of  action, 
and  their  conlequences,  Stc.  and  not  to  flop  at  external 
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appearances.  But  without  any  further  confideration,  it 
would  appear  abfurd  to  lay  that  the  bile,  or  any  other 
fluid  of  the  human  body,  is  the  caufe  of  its  own  degene- 
racy, whether  in  quantity,  or  in  quality  : but  for  the  cau- 
fes  of  thefe  morbid  appearances,  we  are  to  examine  the 
fecreting  glands.  With  regard  to  the  redundance  of  the 
bile,  it  is  known  to  be  a general  law  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, that  when  any  gland,  or  any  of  their  duds  or 
membranes  are  irritated,  their  fecretions  are  increafed ; 
and  this  as  often  happens  by  the  membranes  or  duds,  8cc. 
of  the  liver  fympathizing  with  thofe  of  other  parts,  in 
their  vicinity,  or  with  parts  of  a fimilar  flrudure,  and 
fundions,  though  feated  in  dilfant  parts  ; therefore,  when 
the  membranes  of  the  eye  are  irritated,  the  lacrymal  gland 
fecretes  more  tears,  when  the  falivary  glands  are  irritated 
by  pyrethrum,  tobacco,  or  mercury,  they  fecrete  more 
j'aliva  ; and  fo  of  the  muccous  glands  of  the  nofe  ; and  the 
kidnies  being  irritated  by  dieureticks,  they  fecrete  more 
urine  ; and  likewife  when  the  liver,  or  its  membraneous 
duds  are  irritated  by  any  means,  diredly  or  indiredly, 
an  increafed  fecretion  of  bile  is  the  conlequence,  even 
although  the  primary  feat  of  the  irritation  may  be  in  the 
duodenum,  or  even  in  the  ftomach  ; in  which  cafe  it  takes 
place  by  fympathy,  or  confent : as  we  may  oblerve  is  the 
conlequence  of  the  operation  of  ftrong  emetics,  or  rancid, 
oily,  or  acrid  iubftances,  being  contained  in  the  ftomach,  or 
duodenum  ; for  the  irritation  of  a gall  Hone  in  the  biliary 
duds,  caufes  both  ftridures  of  the  duds,  and  a larger  fe- 
cretion of  bile  ; but  in  thefe  cafes,  as  the  bile  has  not  li- 
berty to  pafs  by  its  natural  courfe,  it  is  abforbed  by  the 
minute  branches  of  the  vena  cava.  And  the  abforbents  re- 
gurgitates into  the  fyftem,  and  this  is  the  common  way  in 
which  a jaundice  is  formed  ; and  the  whites  of  the  eyes, 
the  Ikin,  and  even  the  urine  becomes  deeply  tindured 
with  the  yellow  colour  of  the  bile  ; and  if  any  difeafe  can 
be  faid  to  proceed  from  the  bile,  this  would  appear  to  be 
the  moft  likely  one ; but  on  confideration  again,  it  is 
whatever  caufes  the  ftony  concretions,  that  is  the  caufe  of 
all  the  other  fymptoms  which  occur  in  the  jaundice,  and 
of  the  diforder  itfelf. 
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Choleras,  diarrheas,  and  dyflenteries,  have  been  often 
attributed  to  redundancies  of  the  bile.  It  is  very  certain, 
that  an  increafed  fecretion  of  this  fluid,  may,  and  gene- 
rally does,  accompany  all  thefe  varieties  of  difeafes  of  the 
inteftines,  not  as  their  caufe,  but  in  confequence  of  the 
irritation,  which  caufes  the  complaints,  after  the  manner 
we  have  juft  defcribed,  and  as  it  is  treated  more  at  large  un- 
der the  head  of  the  difeafes  we  have  mentioned.  Any  thing 
obftrufting  the  free  defcent  of  the  bile,  through  the  intef- 
tines, as  hardened  excrements,  fpafmodiac  ftriclures,  or 
any  acrid,  irritating,  or  even  fedative  matter,  perverting 
their  functions,  and  difturbing  the  periftallick  motion, 
will  caufe  a regurgitation  of  the  bile  into  the  ltomach,  as 
well  as  an  increafed  fecretion  of  it.  And  hence,  together 
with  choleras,  &c.  we  hear  of  bilious  cholics,  bilious  fe- 
vers, and  a variety  of  other  faults  attributed  to  the  bile  ; 
whereas  in  accuracy  of  language,  they  appear  only  in 
confequence  of  the  original  caufe  of  thefe  irritations,  fo  far 
is  it  from  being  the  efficient  caufe  itfelf.  It  is  on  this  falfe 
fuppofition,  of  the  bile  being  the  immediate  caufe  of  thefe 
difeafes,  that  we  hear  of  fo  many  popular  remedies  for 
ameliorating  the  bile,  efpecially  in  fummer  and  autumn, 
when  difeafes  accompanied  with  an  increafed  fecretion  of 
bile,  are  mod  frequent.  But  any  one  who  will  ferioufly 
and  judicioufly  confider  thefe  matters,  mull  foon  be  con- 
vinced how  futile  are  all  luch  {’peculations,  and  the  prac- 
tices founded  on  them.  Here  it  may  be  laid  that  we  are 
going  in  direct  oppofition  to  popular  opinions,  and  ef- 
tablilhed  prejudices  ; but  as  the  inveftigation  of  truth, 
and  fcientific  principles  of  phyfic,  and  the  healing  art, 
are  our  objefts,  it  may  often  be  neceftary  to  deviate  from 
the  general  opinions  of  mankind  ; but  here  we  have  the 
happinefs  of  being  fupported  by  fome  of  the  moft  eminent 
phyficians  of  the  prefent  century  ; and  alfo  by  that  which 
we  put  more  dependance  in,  our  own  experience.  Po- 
pular opinions  muft  be  refpefted;  but  it  is  lacrificing  with 
too  great  a degree  of  condefcenfion,  to  follow  them  into 
error,  in  any  fubjedt  with  which  our  line  of  life  leads  us 
to  be  converfant;  and  of  courfe  to  fee  farther  than  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind  can  ever  ex  pc  ft  to  do,  But  many  pro- 
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felted  pra&itioners,  talk  of  bilious  difeafes,  and  of  reme- 
dies for  the  bile,  as  though  it  was  an  animated  fubflance. 
This  we  know  may,  and  often  does  happen,  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  accommodating  their  language  to  the 
common  opinions,  as  they  may  fometimes  mention  dif- 
eafes of  the  blood,  or  other  fluids ; but  it  may  be,  that 
fovne  of  them  do  not  know  better,  through  neglect  of  ne- 
celfary  information. 

Bilious  fevers  are  terms  fo  common,  that  any  perfon 
ignorant  of  the  economy  of  the  animal  body,  and  of  its 
difeafes,  would  be  apt  to  imagine  that  the  appearance  of 
bile  was  a chara&eriftic  of  a feparate  ipecies  of  difeafe  ; it 
appears  however  in  a great  variety  of  difeafes.  But  al- 
though the  appearance  of  bile,  only  points  out  fome  mor- 
bid affection  of  the  firlt  paffages,  the  liver,  or  biliary 
du&s,  yet  it  fhews  itfelf  in  many  difeafes,  or  even 
without  any  other  caufe,  than  that  of  having  taken  an 
emetic  ; although  it  appears  more  frequently  in  fome  fea- 
fons,  climates,  and  Situations,  ages,  fexes,  &lc.  than  in 
others  ; yet  it  is  not  by  any  means  a diferiminating,  or 
charafteriflic  mark  of  any  one  fpecies,  but  only  a 
fyntptom  of  a variety  of  difeafes;  and  when  it  appears 
* early  in  autumnal  remittents,  efpecially  in  thofe  whole 
malignity  is  heightened  by  infection,  it  is  a very  bad 
fymptom,  if  it  appears  before  the  fifth,  or  feventh  day,  in 
the  eyes,  or  the  fkin.  For  it  denotes  a great  degree  of  irri- 
tation about  the  biliary  duCts,  liver,  &c.  which  moll  proba- 
bly arifes  from  their  fympathizing  with  the  ftomach  ; and 
the  head-ach,  there  is  no  doubt  does  arife  in  this  manner 
from  the  ftomach  ; for  there  is  no  part,  the  fkin  excepted, 
which  fympathizes  fo  commonly  with  the  ftomach,  as  the 
head  does,  in  all  its  affections:  hence  the  head-aches, 
wh:ch  fo  generally  accompany  a fick  ftomach. 

But  we  cannot  with  any  propriety  accufe  the  bile  of 
being  a caufe  of  difeafes — a fluid  whole  fecretion  is  in- 
c re  a fed  by  the  irritation  of  its  fecreting  gland,  which  irri- 
tation is  the  caufe  of  the  phenomena.  When  the  fecretion 
of  the  faliva,  urine,  he.  are  iricreafed,  by  their  fecreting 
glands  being  ftimulated,  we  do  not  fay  that  the  faliva,  8cc. 
is  in  a difeafed  ftate,  but  turn  our  attention  to  the  ftimula- 
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ting  caufe,  whether  mercurials,  or  other  ftimulants,  as 
the  foie  caufe  of  all  the  appearances,  &c. 

And  in  the  fame  manner  fhould  we  confider  the  fecre- 
tion  of  the  bile,  when  it  is  either  deficient  or  redundant. 
When  the  fecretion  appears  to  be  defective,  it  is  evident 
that  gentle  ftimuli  are  required,  to  the  (prima  vise)  fir!! 
pallages,  and  the  hepatic  fyllem,  as  faponaceous  cathar- 
tics, and  gentle  mercurial  medicines,  in  the  form  of  pills; 
and  bitters,  as  the  col  umbo  root,  or  others  of  a laxative 
quality.  When  there  is  an  increafed  fecretion  of  bile,  it 
is  evident  that  there  is  fome  uncommon  ftimuli,  or  irrita- 
tion in  the  firft  paffages,  with  which  the  liver  always  fym- 
pathizes,  or  in  the  liver  itfelf ; and  in  this  cafe,  mild  fe- 
dative  purgatives  are  indicated,  as  caftor  oil,  fal  rochel,  or 
common  falts  ; and  by  this  means,  it  is  evacuated  in  the 
molt  gentle  manner,  and  the  irritation  allayed  : but  I 
would  here  caution  again!!  the  common  practice  of  exhi- 
biting emetics  in  thefe  cafes,  as  they  often  fiimulate  over 
forcibly  ; and  as  llrong  emetics  always  increafe  the  fecre- 
tion of  bile,  which  generally  appears  after  the  fecond,  or 
third  recurrence  of  the  vomiting,  which  is  the  caufe  of  the 
common  opinion,  that  the  bile  which  is  brought  up,  was 
in  the  ftomach  before  the  vomiting  began,  and  confe- 
quently,  that  it  was  the  caufe  of  the  ficknefs,  when  it  was 
only  forced  there,  by  the  agitation  of  the  vifcera,  in  vo- 
miting. It  may  be  proper  alfo,  to  guard  again!!  the 
too  common  ufe  of  emetic  tartar,  it  is  at  be!!  a very  un- 
manageable medicine  ; but  in  thefe  cafes,  and  efpecially 
in  warm  climates,  or  feafons,  it  is  often  pernicious  ; on 
this  account  it  fihoulcl  only  be  ufed  in  conjundlion  with 
ipecacuana,  as  ten  grains  of  this  root,  with  one  or  two  of 
the  antimonial  tartar,  forms  a very  fiife,  and  generally  a 
ufeful  emetic,  when  requifite;  but  unlefs  in  torpid  habits, 
emetics  are  by  no  means  innocent  medicaments,  as  a 
frequent  ufe  of  them  weakens  the  dige!!ive  powers  of  the 
ftomach,  and  caufe  an  apparent  neceflity  for  their  repeti- 
tion ; and  the  more  frequently  they  are  ufed,  the  more  do 
they  appear  to  be  demanded  ; but  gentle  laxatives,  and 
bitters,  obviates  all  thefe  fcnfations  in  a more  effe&ual 
manner. 
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In  the  beginning  of  fevers,  particularly  remittents, 
redundancies  of  bile  are  very  common  ; evidently  caufed 
by  irritation,  about  the  flomach,  8cc.  The  bile  here,  is 
not  the  caufe  of  the  fever  ; but  appears  in  conlequence  of 
it.  By  its  quantity  part  of  it  may  get  into  the  flomach, 
and  will,  whillt  there,  probably  contribute  to  increafe  the 
ficknefs,  &c.  but  the  fafeft  way  of  evacuating  it,  is  down- 
wards; by  this  means  the  feverifli  commotion  is  allayed, 
in  a much  better  manner  than  by  emetics.  In  cafes  of 
intermittents,  emetics  are  a neceffary  part  of  the  cure, 
and  are  confident  with  good  praCtice  ; but  particularly 
when  there  is  no  inflammatory  difpolition  prefent — but 
when  inflammation  prevails,  their  propriety  is  more 
doubtful. 

In  cafes  of  obfiruCtions  in  the  biliary  duds,  by  an  in- 
flammation, contracting  their  diameters,  accompanied 
with  an  inflammatory  Hate  of  the  ftomach,  &x.  as  in  fome 
remittent  fevers,  but  particularly  in  the  peftilential,  or 
yellow  fever,  there  is  generally  fuch  a degree  of  irritation 
about  the  flomach,  that  emetics  are  inadmiflible,  unlefs 
given  before  the  fever  is  fairly  formed  ; for  then  they  may 
be  given  to  advantage  in  lome  cafes,  but  otherwife  they 
excite  fuch  commotions  as  cannot  be  alledged  afterwards  ; 
for  a fpontaneous  vomiting  is  a common  occurrence  in 
thele  affe£lions,  which  fometimes  cannot  be  alledged  by 
any  means.  When  biliary  concretions  are  the  caufe  of 
the  obflruCtion,  as  they  fometimes  are  in  the  jaundice  ; 
then  emetics  may  be  advantageoufly  ufed,  in  order  to  ex- 
pel them  in  a forcible  manner,  by  the  concuffion  of  the 
parts — But  this  Hate  is  be  A determined  by  the  abfence  of 
inflammation  ; a confideration  of  fome  importance  in  this 
place,  as  it  is  in  all  difeafes  where  inflammation  may 
happen  tofhew  itfelf  as  a fymptom  ; for  an  inflammation 
feldom  is  an  original  difeafe,  but  a concomitant  of  many, 
as  it  very  much  depends  on  the  patients  habit  ol  body, 
whether  it  appears  or  not. 

There  are  varieties  of  pills  advertifed,  under  the  cha- 
racter of  antibilious,  and  purgative  pills,  and  commonly 
fuppofed  to  be  fpecifics  in  thele  affeCtions  ; but  as  the  moil 
material  parts  of  their  compofilions  are  aloes,  calomel, 
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ganeboge,  and  other  draft ic  fubftances — the  habitual  ufe 
of  them  is  generally  attended  with  pernicious  conl'e- 
quences  ; for  it  will  be  found  by  experience,  that  when 
any  one  has  got  into  a habit  of  uftng  them,  the  neceflity 
for  repeating  them,  is  thereby  increafed ; as  it  is  a pro- 
perty of  all  thefe  draftic  cathartics,  and  of  rhubarb  alfo, 
to  leave  the  habit  more  coftive  after  their  ufe  ; befides  that 
by  getting  into  a habit  of  uftng  them,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  be  left  off'.  But  the  neutral  lalts,  or  caftor  oil,  are  not 
attended  with  thefe  inconveniencies,  for  they  fcarce  ever 
create  a neceflity  for  their  continuance — neither  do  they 
produce  another,  and  a much  greater  inconvenience  which 
the  materials  of  the  antibilious,  and  purging  pills  do  in 
common;  this  is  by  their  ftimulating  the  parts  about  the 
fundament,  &cc.  They  very  frequently  caufe  that  difa- 
greeable,  and  painful  difeafe,  the  piles  ; this  we  have  oft- 
en known  to  take  place  from  the  habitual  ufe  of  thefe 
purging  pills,  which  the  patients  had  been  uftng  unfuf- 
pe&ingly,  until  warned  againff  their  ufe.  Aloes  has  been 
long  known  to  be  acceffary  to  this  difeafe  ; and  every 
other  draftic  purgative,  poflefies  the  fame  properties,  in 
alefs,  or  greater  degree,  principally  by  their  ftimulating 
the  reddum,  &c.  and  of  courfe  inviting  a greater  efflux  of 
humours  to  the  parts,  and  weakening  them,  by  exhauft- 
ing  their  vital  energy,  8cc.  as  ftrong  ftimuli  applied  to  any 
part  always  does,  by  cauftng  an  efflux  of  fluids  to  the 
parts,  in  the  firft  inftance,  and  after  their  ftimulant  ef- 
fedds  are  over,  leaving  the  parts  in  a weakened,  and  re- 
laxed ftate,  8tc.  So  that  any  one  who  has  juft  ideas  of  the 
animal  ceconomy,  and  the  eff’e&s  of  medicines,  will  foon 
perceive  the  propriety  of  the  cautions,  endeavoured  to  be 
inculcated  here. 
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LETTER  I. 


On  the  Causes  of  of  Bilious  Diseases,  their  Nature,  We, 


Qui  bene  judicat,  bene  curat.  Bagiivi  Opera,  p.  744. 

X HE  bile  is  a fluid,  of  all  others  in  the  human  body, 
the  moll  confpicuous,  if  we  except  the  blood  ; therefore, 
when  it  is  by  any  means  put  out  of  its  ufual  courfe,  either 
by  being  regurgitated  into  the  blood  veflels,  and  by  that 
means  diffufed  through  the  fy Item  at  large;  and  in  this 
manner  caufing  a jaundice  ; or  by  an  increafed  fecre- 
tion,  and  regurgitation  of  it  into  the  fiomach,  by  its  ufu- 
al  courfe  down  the  firll:  paffages  being  obfiru&ed  ; in  this 
cafe,  it  is  accompanied  with  licknefs,  and  vomiting,  &c. 
and  often  with  a feveriflinefs,  laffitude,  and  anxiety,  &c. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  caules  of  thefe  difordered  appear- 
ances  of  the  bile,  we  may  generally  trace  them  to  fome  ir- 
ritation, about  the  fiomach,  or  firll  paffages  ; for  the  liver 
and  fiomach  fympathize  very  generally  with  one  another 
through  the  medium  of  the  biliary  dufts,  and  intefiines — 
as  may  be  oblerved  after  drinking  much  of  wine,  or  fpi- 
rituous  liquors;  for  in  this  cafe  there  are  often  a redun- 
dance, and  a vomiting  of  bile  the  next  day  : or  any  other 
fubflances  irritating  the  fiomach,  fuch  as  rancid,  or  indi- 
geflible  food,  are  common  caufes  of  increafed  fecretions 
of  bile ; and  when  increafed,  it  very  readily  gets  out  of 
its  original  courfes,  in  various  ways. 

Profeffor  Richter,  of  Gottingen,  who  appears  to  have 
paid  more  attention  to  bilious  difeafes,  than  is  common 
in  high  latitudes,  where  they  do  not  frequently  appear — 
is  much  inclined  to  trace  them  all  to  irritations,  about  the 
fiomach  and  liver  ; even  the  jaundice  itfelf,  he  traces  to 
this  fource.  We  have  been  long  in  the  perfuafion,  that 
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in  all  cafes  bf  redundancies,  and  aberations  of  the  bile, 
were  commonly  caufed  by  irritation,  either  of  the  firft 
paflages,  or  of  the  liver,  or  biliary  dutts,  although  they 
are  often  caufed  by  thefe  fympathizing  with  dillant  parts ; 
for  it  is  a common  occurrence  for  injuries  of  the  head 
to  caufe  a vomiting  of  bile;  but  this  we  believe  never 
happens,  unlefs  when  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
are  injured;  but  the  fame  thing  takes  place,  commonly 
from  any  giddinels,  caufed  by  an  unufual  motion,  as  fail- 
ing, riding  in  a carriage,  or  turning  round  often,  &c. — 
here  we  believe,  that  the  fympathy  fublids  between  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  as  the  dura  and  piamater,  and 
the  ftomach,  inteftines,  or  biliary  dufts,  as  they  are  parts 
more  fimilar  in  llrudlure,  than  the  brain,  and  liver,  al- 
though both  reputed  glandular ; there  is  but  little  fimila- 
rity  in  their  llructure,  or  modes  of  a£lion,  &c.  one  or 
other  of  which,  when  vicinity  is  not  the  caufe  of  the  fym- 
pathy we  expe£t  to  find.  For  nervous  ganglions,  and 
vicinity  of  parts,  are  long  known  to  be  fources  of  irritati- 
ons, being  propagated  from  one  part,  to  another,  by  fym- 
pathy ; but  that  which  depends  on  a fimilarity  of  ftrudfure, 
ufes,  or  a&ions,  is  a later  dilcovery,  &cc.  but  of  a very 
extenfive  application  in  the  animal  oeconomy. 

There  is  another,  and  more  wonderful  manner  by 
which  biliary  irritations  are  produced,  that  is  through  the 
medium  of  the  fenfes  ; and  the  mind,  which  they  conl’e- 
quently  fupply  with  ideas;  for  anger,  or  envy,  &c.  and 
other  violent  pafiions,  have  often  excited  increafed  fecre- 
tions,  and  vomiting  of  bile  ; but  this  will  appear  the  lefs 
wonderful,  when  we  reflect  on  the  various  manners  in 
which  the  fenfes,  and  the  mind,  a£t  on  the  fecretions, 
and  functions  of  our  bodies  ; and  every  feparate  one  of  the 
fenfes,  has  its  peculiar  irritations,  which  excites  its  actions 
in  preference  to  all  others,  as  found  to  the  ear,  light  to  the 
eye,  odours  to  the  nofe,  and  tafte  to  the  tongue,  he.  but 
touch,  or  feeling,  appears  to  be  a more  generally  diffufed 
lenfe  than  any  other  ; for  ail  parts  of  the  body  appear  to 
partake  of  it  in  various  degrees.  But  here  we  only  wifh 
to  direct  the  attention  to  the  diftinfrion  of  Cumuli,  their 
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modes,  and  laws  of  a&ion,  in  order  to  imprefs  their  ufes 
on  the  mind,  &c. 

The  bile  appears  in  fo  many  difeafes,  that  it  cannot 
mark  a fpecific  character  in  any  ; but  there  is  another  cir- 
cumdance  to  be  learned,  from  its  appearance  in  great 
quantities,  we  may  be  certain  that  there  is  fome  irritation 
prefent ; this  is  moll  confpicuoufly  feen  in  choleras,  or 
bilious  vomiting,  and  diarrheas,  cholics,  &c.  for  in  thefe 
affections,  the  irritation,  and  difcharges,  of  bile,  are  in 
the  greateft  excels,  fo  that  the  cholera  is  more  purely  a 
bilious  difeafe,  than  any  other,  as  its  name  imports  ; and 
there  are  many  other  difeafes,  in  which  the  bile  /hews  it- 
felf,  as  hepatic  difeales,  fluxes,  and  fevers,  principally 
thofe  of  the  fall.  But  we  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the 
particular  treatment  of  each  of  thefe,  any  farther  than  the 
bile  is  a predominant  eharatteridic. 

Cholera  takes  its  name  from  the  Greek  name  of  bile. 
It  often  ariies  without  any  preceding  difeafe  of  the  fyflem, 
but  thofe  of  irritation,  and  increafed  fecretion  : it  is  molt 
frequent  in  the  autumn,  or  fummer  feafon,  when  new 
fruits,  &c»  are  common,  and  the  weather  changeable ; 
for  a fudden  cold,  or  obdru&ed  perfpiration,  are  very  apt 
to  be  active  caufes  of  its  appearance  ; but  any  great  irri- 
tation in  the  itomach,  or  inteftines,  fuch  as  indige/tible 
food,  rancid  or  crude  matters  in  the  firft  paffages,  and  Hid- 
den cold  ; by  the  fympathy  which  fubfilts  between  the  fur- 
face  of  the  body  and  the  Itomach,  and  from  it  by  the  in- 
termediation of  the  inteltines,  and  the  biliary  duCts,  with 
the  liver,  where  the  fecretion  is  performed.  In  fome 
cafes  of  diarrheas,  and  dyffenteries  alio,  the  bile  appears 
to  bear  a very  confpicuous  part,  fo  as  even  to  have  ac- 
quired for  them  the  name  of  bilious;  but  unlef's  there  is 
fome  morbid  or  lading  difeafe  of  the  vil’cera,  they  may  be 
confidered  only  as  varieties  of  cholera,  being  lefs  dange- 
rous, but  more  tedious  in  their  cures;  but  there  are  many 
other  fymptomatic  bijious  appearances,  which  take  place 
in  different  difeafes,  and  dates  of  the  body,  under  various 
names ; but  in  all  thefe  cafes,  there  are  fome  irrita- 
tions, either  in  the  biliary  organs  immediately,  or  by 
their  fympathizing  with  other  difcafed  parts ; and  confe- 
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quently  as  the  morbid  caufes  are  fo  various,  fo  alfo  mud  the 
means  of  relief  be.  For  indance,  in  our  autumnal  fevers 
there  are  always  increafed  bilious  fecretions,  caufed  by 
the  great  irritation  which  prevails  in  the  domach  in  thefe 
difeafes  ; and  in  dyflenteries,  and  diarrheas,  the  domach 
and  intedines  are  in  a date  of  irritation,  and  confequently 
are  attended  with  increafed  bilious  fecretions.  And  the 
pedilential  fever,  which  is  always  propagated  by  infedfion, 
See.  takes  its  popular  appellation  from  the  yellow  colour 
caufed  by  the  bile  being  obflrudted  in  its  courfe  into  the 
fird  paflages,  by  irritation,  and  confequent  confiridtion, 
either  inflammatory,  or  fpafmodiac  ; which  appearance, 
occurring  before  the  fifth  day,  is  a very  bad  fymptom,  as 
it  is  an  indication  of  the  violence  of  the  irritation,  and  its 
confequences : but  in  the  early  flages  of  this  difeafe,  there 
are  often  appearances  of  bile  making  its  way  into  the  firfl 
paffages ; and  of  its  being  evacuated,  either  by  vomiting, 
or  by  the  intedines  : this  takes  place,  either  before  the  irri- 
tation is  arrived  at  fuch  a heighth  as  to  flop  its  courfe,  or 
where  it  does  not  arrive  at  luch  a heighth  as  to  dop  the 
biliary  dudt,  as  in  remittents,  dyflenteries,  See. 

From  the  analyfis  of  the  bile,  we  can  get  but  little  infor- 
mation into  the  ufes  of  this,  or  any  other  fluid,  in  the  ani- 
mal economy  : or  the  caufes  or  confequences  of  its  devia- 
tions from  a healthy  date;  in  order  to  trace  which,  it  is 
to  the  living  folids  that  we  mud  attend,  the  date  of  the  vi- 
tal energy,  irritability,  and  inherent  firength ; and  the 
caufes  of  the  morbid  adfions,  or  irritations,  fenfations,  Sec. 
We  are  to  pay  particular  attention  alfo  to  the  habits  of  life, 
temperaments,  lexes,  and  ages,  which  are  mod  expofed 
to  redundancies,  and  other  irregularities  of  the  bile.  And 
from  obfervations,  we  fhall  find  the  mod  profufe  fecre- 
tions in  the  young  and  plethoric  males,  particularly  when 
they  live  freely,  and  indulge  themfelves  in  the  ufe  of  wine, 
fpirits,  or  fermented  liquors,  as  cyder,  porter,  or  punch; 
which  lad  we  confider  as  the  mod  pernicious  of  allcompo- 
fitions,  by  its  effedts  on  the  domach;  its  continued  ufe, 
dedroying  the  digeltive  powers  thereof,  and  producing  a 
permanent  weaknefs  of  it ; and  alfo  by  the  exceflive  fecre- 
tions of  bile  which  it  is  a means  of  producing,  at  firfl 
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and  the  deficiencies,  which  are  the  common  confequences 
of  its  habitual  ufe ; acids,  and  punch  alfo,  whet  the  ap- 
petite at  firft,  but  hurt  it  effedually  by  the  long  continued 
ufe  of  them  ; this  is  fimilar  to  the  effects  of  all  ftimulants, 
when  ufed  over  freely,  they  firft  produce  Ikong  adion, 
but  finally  deftroy  it,  by  their  fuddenly  deftroying  the  vital 
energy  ; and  it  is  in  this  manner  alfo  that  fpirituous  liquors 
produce  their  baneful  effects,  efpecially  when  ufed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  See.  a deteftible  cuftom  which  fome 
claflesof  men  are  unfortunately  too  fond  of,  whole  princi- 
pal ftudy  is  moftly  directed  to  objeds  no  higher,  than  how 
to  acquire  them.  The  fight  of  1’uch  pradtices  are  very 
difagreeable  to  my  feelings,  from  the  many  inftances 
which  have  fallen  under  my  own  obfervation,  of  the  bad 
effeds  of  forenoon- drams  ; it  ftrikes  me  with  a fenfation  of 
horror.  Even  the  effeds  of  bitters,  are  by  no  means  in- 
nocent, efpecially  to  thole  conftitutions,  who  may  digeft 
their  food  very  well  without  them  ; and  where  the  air  is 
pure,  and  in  the  early  part  of  fummer,  they  are  perni- 
cious; for  at  this  feafon,  the  vital  energy  which  is  accu- 
mulated in  the  winter,  being  let  in  adion  by  the  llimulus 
of  the  heat,  is  commonly  adtive  enough  of  itfelf ; but  ad- 
ditional artificial  ftimuli  deftroys  it.  Bitters  may  often 
be  neceftary  in  weak  habits  of  body,  whole  digellions  are 
impeded,  efpecially  in  moift,  fultry,  or  wet  weather,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fummer,  and  autumn,  taken  with 
port  wine,  and  water,  efpecially  where  intermittents 
prevail. 

In  order  to  con\Tey  juft  ideas  of  the  origin  of  the  bile, 
and  of  its  modes  of  fecretipn  or  reparation  from  the  blood, 
we  lhall  endeavour  to  convey  as  concife  a view  of  it  as 
poflible,  in  a few  words — we  may  premife  that  all  the 
fluids,  which  are  feparated  from  the  blood,  are  fecreted, 
and  formed  by  their  own  peculiar  glands  ; the  kidneys 
fecrete  the  urine  ; the  glands  about  the  mouth  feparates 
the  l'aliva,  and  the  liver  is  the  gland  which  lecretes  the 
bile,  or  gall,  and  from  thence  it  is  conveyed  by  the  rami- 
fications of  the  biliary  duds  to  one  trunk,  the  common 
dud  ol  the  bile,  from  whence  there  is  another  imaller 
dud,  which  occalionally  conveys  part  of  it  to  the  gall 
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bladder,  which  ferves  as  a refervoir  to  retain  it  until  want- 
ed, during  the  digeftion  and  affimiiation  of  the  ch}de, 
8cc.  whillt  the  bile  remains  in  the  gall  bladder  ; it  is  ren- 
dered thicker,  by  its  thinner  parts  being  abforbed,  and  it 
becomes  llronger.  But  this  fecretion  of  the  bile  has  a pecu- 
liarity, not  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  oi  the  body  ; all 
other  fecretions  are  made  from  arterial  blood  ; but  this 
alone  is  collected  from  venous  blood,  returning  from  the 
inteftines,  ftomach,  fpleen,  mefentery,  &.c.  which  takes 
this  peculiar  courfe,  in  its  way  to  the  heart;  and  is  here 
diltributed  by  the  branches  of  a vein,  called  the  porta  ; in 
which  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  circulation  is  ex- 
tremely flow,  and  the  fecretion  a thick  fubflance — al- 
though the  liver  itfelf,  is  rather  an  infenfible  part,  yet  it 
is  very  irritable,  and  very  readily  fympathizes  with  other 
parts,  and  by  that  means  has  its  lecretions  increafed, 
or  difordered  by  them  ; but  the  biliary  duffs  are  probably 
active  agents  in  thefe  offices,  by  their  intervention  and 
fympathies. 

It  is  a property  of  all  glands  to  have  their  fecretions  in- 
creafed by  irritation,  when  immediately  applied  to  them; 
and  many  have  their  actions  increafed,  even  -by  fympa- 
thizing  with  other  parts,  where  the  primary  irritations  are 
feated ; of  this  laft  nature  is  the  liver,  he.  Any  acrid 
fubftance  taken  into  the  mouth,  increases  the  fecretion  of 
faliva,  by  irritating  the  falivary  glands ; and  any  irrita- 
tions of  the  eyes  caufes  an  increafed  fecretion  of  the 
tears,  by  the  irritation  of  the  lachrymal  glands,  which  fe- 
cretes  them.  Irritation  of  the  kidnies  alfo  increafesthe 
urine;  and  of  the  liver,  or  its  appendages;  irritations 
or  fympathies,  with  fome  other  parts,  caufe  an  increafe 
ol  the  fecretion  of  bile.  But  here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  in 
cafe  they  are  very  often  repeated,  or  long  continued,  the 
irritations  lelfen  in  their  effects,  unlefs  their  forces  are 
increafed  ; but  alter  the  action  of  ltrong  ltimuli,  the  weak- 
er will  produce  little  or  no  effect,  for  fome  time  at  leaft, 
until  the  energy,  or  fufeeptibility  of  the  parts  are  again 
reftored.  Thefe  appear  to  be  laws  of  the  animal  cecono- 
my,  and  are  found  to  prevail  in  their  full  force  in  the 
functions  of  the  liver ; a conlideration  of  thefe  circum- 
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fiances  will  elucidate  many  of  the  appearances,  and  irre- 
gularities of  the  biliary  fecretions ; as  the  redundancies 
and  deficiencies  of  the  bile — warm  weather  and  a vitiated 
atmofphere,  are  predifpofing  caufes  to  thefe  redundancies ; 
flight  impreffions  may  caufe  them  to  appear  when  lo 
predifpofed ; fiich  as  cold  air  in  the  evenings,  or  morn- 
ings, getting  wet  by  rain,  &c.  and  fermented  liquors,  if 
too  new,  or  flat,  luch  as  cider,  or  beer,  to  thofe  unaccuf- 
tomed  to  them, 

Analyfis  of  the  bile  has  been  commonly  reforted  to, 
as  a means  by  which  to  detedt  its  aberations  from  a 
healthy  Hate,  as  well  as  to  inveftigate  its  properties  and 
ufes,  in  the  animal  ceconomy ; but  although  this  mode  of 
invefiigation  might  have  been  thought  of  much  impor- 
tance, whilll  the  pathology  of  the  fluids  was  in  its  full  elli- 
mation  ; it  is  rather  a matter  of  wonder  that,  now,  when 
we  know  that  this,  as  wrell  as  every  other  fecreted  fluid,  are 
as  they  happen  to  be  formed  by  their  refpedlive  glands, 
he.  we  mud  turn  our  attention  to  thefe  in  particular, 
and  confider  the  Hate  and  mode  of  adlion,  which  gives 
origin  to  the  different  dates  of  the  bile,  for  it  and  every 
other  fluid,  when  fecreted  in  large  quantities,  is  common- 
ly thin ; but  exceffive  irritation  here,  as  well  as  in  the 
kidnies,  will  caufe  the  fecretion  to  be  mixed  with  the  red 
blood,  which  here  being  dark  venous  blood,  from  which 
the  bile  is  fecreted,  exhibits,  when  fo  mixed  with  bile,  See. 
a dark,  fediment — fuch  as  Hippocrates  named  atrabilis, 
and  the  fame  which  has  been  often  feen  of  late,  under  the 
name  of  black  vomiting.  It  is  very  proper  that  we  fhould 
be  acquainted  with  the  chymical  analyfis  of  the  fluids — 
but  this  leads  us  only  a flio.rt  way  in  our  phyfical  re- 
fearches,  &c.  for  what  information  could  wc  obtain  of  the 
difeafes  of  the  lalivary  glands,  from  analyzing  the  faliva, 
or  of  the  kidnies,  from  the  urine  ; they  will  only  fliew 
whether  there  are  any  irritation  prelent,  or  not. 

Retention  of  the  excretions,  or  their  being  differed  too 
long  to  accumulate  in  an  unufual  manner,  are  often  the 
active  caufes  of  exciting  a feverifh  difpofition,  efpecially 
inhabits  already  predifpofed  by  the  adlion  of  heat,  viti- 
ated air,  See.  this  appears  to  be  caufed  by  the  irritation 
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which  thefe  excrementitious  fubftances  produce,  when  act- 
ing on  the  irritable  containing  receptacles,  and  the  fym- 
pathies,  which  they  excite  in  other  parts,  and  alfo  their 
preflure  on  the  parts  in  their  vicinity,  and  the  longer  the 
retention,  the  more  acrimonious  does  thefe  excretions  be- 
come ; which,  together  with  the  accumulation  of  the  quan- 
tities, &c.  often  prepare  the  habit  for  ferious  affeftions. 

From  various  analyfis,  the  bile  has  been  found  to  con- 
fill  of  a refmous  fubfhince,  a bitter  tincture,  and  a lymph, 
or  watery  part,  but  no  oil  as  was  formerly  fuppofed  ; the 
refmous  part  contains  the  colouring  matter,  and  is  fup- 
pofed to  be  excrementitious,  &c.  and  to  aflill,  by  its  fti- 
mulus,  in  promoting  the  motions  of  the  inteftines,  and 
to  promote  the  propulfion  of  their  contents ; for  when  the 
bile  is  not  produced  in  fufficient  quantities,  there  is  ge- 
nerally a collivenefs  prefent.  The  tin&ure  appears  to  be 
the  only  aftive  part  of  it,  which  can  enter  the  lacleals — 
and  it  has  been  thought  to  be  of  fome  ufe  in  animalizing 
the  chyle,  or  preparing  it  to  form  part  of  the  blood.  The 
lymph  is  always  coagulated,  by  its  mixing  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  inteftines,  and  it  is  by  this  means  rendered  ex- 
crementitious  ; the  mrlk  and  the  fat  of  animals  contain  an 
acid  ; but  all  the  other  parts  an  alkali ; and  the  bile  con- 
tains alkali  in  a large  proportion  ; it  is  therefore  faid  to  be 
highly  animalized ; but  the  chyle  yields  no  acid. 
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LETTER  II. 


Of  the  Treatment  of  Bilious  Affections , &Y . 


It  may  be  neceffary  in  the  firft  place,  to  take  notice  of 
a very  common  mode  of  procedure,  which  is  followed  by 
great  numbers,  for  evacuating  the  bile.  It  is  a very  com- 
mon opinion  that  the  bile  itfelf,  is  the  primary  caufe  of 
the  numerous  evils  which  take  place,  in  thofe  Rates  of  the 
body  in  which  it  appears.  But  if  we  will  only  carry  our 
inquiries  a little  beyond  the  external  objects  of  our  fenfes, 
we  may  be  led  to  inquire  into  the  caufes  of  the  appear- 
ances; if  we  follow  this  mode  of  reafoning  we  fhall  find 
that  there  are  always  fome  irritation  or  Rimuli  prefent, 
for  the  immediate  caufe  ; thefe  irritations  or  fym  pat  hies 
we  have  already  inquired  into. 

But  the  pernicious  tendency  of  confidering  the  bile  it- 
felf as  the  adlive  caufe  in  thefe  cafes  is,  that  there  are  often 
very  forcible  means  ufed  for  its  evacuation,  by  Rrong 
emetics  and  purgatives  which  will  no  doubt  carry  off  the 
bile;  but  at  the  fame  time,  by  their  ftimulant  nature,  they 
raife  a commotion  in  the  fyftem,  often  worfe  than  the 
original  affection,  and  thereby  increafe  the  fecretion  Rill 
more,  for  the  prefent,  with  the  additional  inconvenience 
of  leaving  a coRivenefs  behind — this  is  always  the  confe- 
quence  of  the  noRrum  pills,  which  are  in  fuch  frequent 
ufe,  under  the  name  of  bilious,  and  antibilious  pills,  in 
which  aloes,  gamboge,  rhubarb,  fcammony,  tkc.  form  the 
principal  parts. 

The  different  Rates  under  which  bilious  affections  fre- 
quently appear,  being  already  taken  notice  of,  together 
with  their  caufes  and  modes  of  prevention.  Here  we  in- 
tend to  explain  the  rational  modes  of  treatment,  diveR- 
ed,  as  far  as  in  our  power,  confidently  with  the  fubjedt, 
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of  technical  terms  ; a few  not  in  general  ufe,  we  muft 
indifpenfably  ufe ; but  to  thefe  we  lliall  be  attentive  to 
prefix  concife  explanations. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  our  readers,  that 
we  do  not  here  mean  to  go  into  the  nature,  and  treat- 
ment of  all  the  difeafes  in  which  the  bile  appears,  we  on- 
ly mean  to  trace  them  fo  far  as  it  is  a predominant  fymp- 
tom.  All  the  varieties  of  choleras,  from  the  moll  flight 
and  tranfient  vomiting  of  bile,  or  even  the  queamifhnefs, 
which  frequently  takes  place  in  delicate  perfons,  in  warm 
weather,  and  in  females  during  the  time  of  pregnancy,  Sic. 
are  only  milder  varieties  of  affections,  of  the  fame  nature; 
they  commonly  occur  in  warm  weather,  mofily  in  the 
forenoons,  after  having  made  over  free  with  vinous  or 
lpirituous  liquors  the  preceding  day,  or  from  the  unufual 
motion  of  failing,  Sic.  In  thefe  mildeft  appearances,  of 
the  affection,  there  are  feldom  any  farther  medical  afliff- 
ance  neceffary,  than  drinking  occafionally  a little  coffee, 
or  any  other  mild  diluting  liquor,  fuch  as  warm  milk  and 
water;  or  if  convenient,  gruel,  or  broth,  in  order  to  footh 
the  ffomach,  and  to  dilute  its  contents,  See.  Drinks  of 
this  nature,  are  by  far  the  moft  efficacious,  which  we  are 
acquainted  with  in  fea-ficknefs  ; for  we  have  often  ufed, 
and  recommended  them  to  others,  and  always  found  re- 
lief from  a cup  of  coffee,  gruel,  or  frefh  broth,  every  hour 
or  oftner.  And  although  it  does  not  always  produce  the 
defired  effect  in  the  firff,  or  fecond  draught,  it  will,  we 
can  venture  to  fay,  to  a certainty,  if  perfiited  in,  and  that 
more  effectually,  than  any  other  application  yet  known. 
And  as  this  is  as  languifhing  as  any  ficknefs,  it  alio  me- 
rits fame  confideration. 

That  uneafy  fenfation,  which  fo  commonly  attacks  wine 
bibbers,  Sic.  the  next  day  after  an  over  dofe  of  liquor, 
accompanied  with  nead-ach,  fick  ffomach,  See.  is  belt  re- 
lieved by  reff,  and  warmth  of  the  Ikin,  and  drinking  a 
cup  of  coffee,  gruel,  broth,  or  any  other  fuch  fluids,  which 
the  patient  may  prefer,  through  tafte  or  convenience,  See. 
And  lb  foon  as  the- ficknefs  is  removed,  exercife  in  the 
open  air,  fuch  as  riding  or  walking,  Sic.  may  advantage- 
oufly  be  had  recourfe  to — here  it  appears  very  plainlv. 
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that  the  afFedtion  of  the  head,  is  only  derived  from  fympa^ 
thy  with  the  ftomach,  both  in  the  firft  and  fecond  ftates 
of  intoxication  ; for  in  the  firft  it  is  very  evident,  that  the 
ftimulus  applied  to  the  ftomach,  afFedts  the  brain,  or  rather 
perhaps  its  membranes,  by  fympathy,  long  before  the  li- 
quor itfelf,  could  have  time  to  make  its  way  fo  far — and 
after  the  ftimulant  efFedts  are  over,  the  fenfations  left  be- 
hind, are  pains,  from  the  effedts  of  the  former  ftimulus, 
and  pre lent  torpor. 

The  head-achs  accompanying  thefe  afFedfions,  are  evi- 
dently caufed  by  the  fympathy,  which  fo  very  generally 
prevails,  between  the  ftomach  and  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  as  there  are  no  vilible  connexion  unlefs  by  nerves, 
or  membranes,  there  may  be  a fimilarity  of  flrudfure — 
but  however  the  fympathy  is  conveyed,  we  may  eafily 
prove  it  to  be  one  of  the  molt  conftant  in  the  human  bo- 
dy ; for  every  diforder  of  the  ftomach,  caufes  head  achs, 
whether  they  are  caufed  by  indigeftible  food,  by  fpirituous 
liquors,  or  fevers,  &c.  And  in  many  cafes,  the  head-ach 
gives  us  the  firft  warning  of  the  afFedlions  of  the  ftomach. 
A ftoppage  of  perfpiration  alfo,  by  cold  applied  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  body,  often  caufes  head-achs  by  fympathy,  which 
are  communicated  in  fome cafes  through  the  medium  of  the 
ftomach  ; for  we  do  not  know  of  any  luch  diredt  fympathy 
between  the  furface  of  the  body  and  the  brain,  as  there  is 
between  it  and  the  ftomach  ; and  alfo  between  this  laft 
and  the  brain — for  it  has  been  often  remarked,  that  get- 
ing  cold  by  a moift  air,  was  one  of  the  moll  general  caules 
of  irregular  fecretions  of  the  bile  ; the  ficknefs  of  the  fto- 
mach, and  head-ach,  being  an  index  of  the  ftate  of  the 
ftomach,  on  which  thefe  caufes  adt. 

The  cholera  not  being  a fpecific  difeafe,  there  are  many 
varieties  of  it ; but  this  is  the  cafe,  even  with  the  molt 
purely  fpecific  difeafe  we  are  acquainted  with,  as  the 
final  l pox,  for  in  fiance.  But  afFedtions  which  are  not  fpe- 
cific, mav  be  rather  confidered  as  uncertain  concouri'es  of 
fymptoms  in  the  conftitution,  which  may  proceed  regu- 
larly, and  limilartoone  another,  in  many  different  per- 
fons  ; but  the  various  conftitutions,  habits,  and  tempera- 
ments, vary;  even  the  fmall  pox  and  mealies,  and  much 
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more  do  the  other  uncertain  concourfes  of  morbid  aClions, 
which  cannot  produce  their  likeneffes.  Choleras  mod  com- 
monly appear  in  the  latter  end  of  fummer,  or  in  the  au- 
tumn; and  from  this  circumftance,  we  may  often  colleCt 
their  caufes.  Inflammation  is  to  be  derived  from  the  fame 
fources  ; for  there  is  always  a connexion  runs  through 
difeafes,  for  which  we  are  I'ometimes  to  fearch  in  the  pa- 
tient’s habit  of  body — but  more  frequently  it  is  from  ex- 
ternal fources,  and  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the 
air,  food,  drink;  or  by  exercife  ; for  there  is  fcarce  any 
difeafe  fo  uncommon,  but  we  may  find  fome  connecting 
caufes  between  it  and  others,  only  with  different  grades 
in  their  violence. 

The  difeafes  of  the  bowels  with  which  children  are  fo 
liable  to  be  attacked,  in  the  fecond  year  of  their  age,  in  all 
the  large  towns  of  the  United  States,  appears  to  be  very 
much  of  the  fame  nature  as  bilious  affections  : for  they 
are  commonly  excited  by  the  irritation  of  their  teeth,  cut- 
ting their  way  through  the  gumb,  &c.  or  by  worms,  and 
often  by  both  at  the  fame  time,  when  rendered  weak,  and 
irritable  by  the  heat  and  impure  air  of  towns,  withthefe 
additional  llimuli ; and  fometimes  by  the  ufe  of  fruits. 
From  this  it  will  appear  that  gentle  laxatives,  in  order  to 
clear  the  inteflines  of  their  contents,  fuch  as  caflor  oil ; or 
Sal.  Rochel,  and  mild  antimonials  at  night,  with  warm 
bathing,  never  fhould  be  negleCted  in  thefe  cafes:  if 
there  is  reafon  to  fufpeCt  the  prefence  of  worms,  as  a 
caufe  of  keeping  up  the  irritation,  then  fome  calomel  uni- 
ted with  purgatives  mull;  be  ufed  ; their  drink  fhould  be 
warm  and  mild,  fuch  as  gruel,  milk,  &.c. 

Choleras,  are  often  caufed  by  eating  crude,  acid,  incli- 
geflible  fruit,  or  rancid  butter  or  fat,  or  tainted  fifh,  or 
other  animal  food ; together  often  with  expofure  to  cold 
air,  from  the  fudden  changes  of  the  weather  and  an  irri- 
table habit,  or  one  very  fuiceptible  of  morbid  impreffions. 

When  the  bile  appears  in  unufually  large  quantities  in 
fevers,  or  fluxes,  they  are  named  bilious  from  thefe  ap- 
pearances, but  although  we  do  not  fuppofe  it  to  be  the 
caufe  of  either  of  thefe  affections,  nor  to  have  any  ihare  in 
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their  natures,  yet  we  confefs,  it  is  a caufe  of  variety,  and 
although  only  an  accidental  appearance,  it  fhews  the  hate 
of  the  fir  11  paffages,  in  a very  clear  light ; particularly 
when  it  paffes  Ireely,  and  in  large  quantities  into  them, 
it  is  apparent  that  there  are  home  irritation,  or  morbid  ac- 
tion prefent  in  thefe  parts,  or  in  the  liver  itfelf.  But  the 
bile  getting  into  the  intellines,  is  not  a certainty  that  the 
du£ls  are  clear  of  obflruttions,  for  it  often  paffes  large 
concretions  here.  Great  irritation  caufes  either  an  in- 
flammatory, or  fpafmodiac  affection  of  thefe  parts,  by 
which  means  the  entrance  of  the  duct  is  conftridted,  as  by 
a valve,  the  inflammation  here,  may  be  either  eryfipella- 
tofe,  phlogiflic,  or  inclining  towards  either,  as  the  habit  of 
the  body  is  firm,  or  very  weak  and  nervous  : but  there  are, 
we  have  much  reafon  to  be  perfuaded,  often  fomething  of 
a fpafmodiac  nature  in  this  part,  when  irritated. 

Choleras  are  molt  frequent  in  the  young,  lax  and  ple- 
thoric, where  the  fluids  bear  a too  great  proportion  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  living  folids ; and  where  there  are  over 
great  fufeeptibility  of  morbid  impreffions,  the  almoll  con- 
ftant  vomiting  and  purging  here  denotes  a great  degree  of 
irritation,  and  in  order  to  allay  this,  warm  fluids  have 
been  very  properly  recommended,  warm  milk  by  itfelf, 
or  mixed  with  water,  is  very  ufeful,  or  broth,  gruel,  fkc. 
or  any  other  thin,  warm  fluid,  which  the  patient  is  niolf 
fond  of ; but  there  is  another  circumlfance  of  great  impor- 
tance in  thefe  affections,  that  is,  to  keep  the  fkin  warm, 
and  if  poflible  to  promote  a perfpiration,  and  in  order  to 
luccede,  in  this  warm  bathing  is  eflcntially  neceffary  either 
the  fleam  bath,  or  immeriion  in  warm  water  ; and  imme- 
diately afterwards,  the  patient  fhould  be  put  into  a warm 
bed,  this  is  a mode  of  treating  the  affection  which  we  can 
recommend  as  the  moll  efficacious  of  any  which  has  ever 
been  ufed  ; and  in  cafe  the  irritation  of  the  ftomach  is 
not  allayed  by  thefe  means,  then  oil  of  lvveet  Almonds, 
or  even  common  falad  oil  may  be  drank  to  the  quan- 
tity offeveral  ounces,  giving  two  or  three  table  fpoonsfull 
at  a time,  and  repeating  it  occafionally  ; oil  and  milk 
have  been  long  known  to  be  very  powerful  in  relieving 
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irritation  of  the  ftomach,  from  acrimonious  fubftances,  or 
even  pojfons ; but  not  fo  generally  for  this  difeafe. 

Choleras  are  vomiting  and  purging,  with  great  evacua- 
tions of  bile,  accompanied  with  ficknels,  langor,  and  fud- 
den  lofs  of  itrength — if  any  affection  deferves  the  name 
of  a bilious  difeafe  it  is  this,  &c. 

But  as  there  are  many  varieties  of  this  difeafe  from  that 
which  only  caufes  a flight  queamifhnefs  ol  the  ftomach, 
with  an  accidental  vomiting  to  the  violent  affebtion,  which 
kills  in  a day  or  two  ; the  treatment  mult,  of  confe- 
quence,  be  accommodated  to  the  violence  of  the  affedlion, 
there  is  no  difeafe  more  certainly  caufed  by  irritation 
than  this,  and  there  is  much  reafon  for  believing  its  feat 
to  be  in  the  ftomach,  or  neighbouring  part  of  the  intef- 
tines,  and  if  we  were  to  admit  a modern  very  falhionable 
German  term,  it  would  appear  to  be  of  a Gaftric  nature, 
more  properly  than  any  other  we  are  acquainted  with ; 
for  it  does  not  appear  to  be  accompanied  with  inflamma- 
tion, either  phlogiflic  or  eryftpelatous,  but  only  irritation. 
And  the  recurrence  of  vomiting,  is  more  of  a fpafmodiac 
than  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  and  in  this  manner  it  is  to 
be  treated  with  warm  bathing,  foothing  demulcents, fuch  as 
oil,  or  even  laudanum  in  fmall  quantities,  and  often  repea- 
ted, as  it  is  not  apt  to  anfwer  on  the  firft  application,  and 
may  difagree  with  the  ftomach  itfelf,  &c. 

The  large  quantities  of  bile  which  appears  in  fevers, 
muft  depend  altogether  on  the  ftate  of  the  patient’s  habit  of 
body,  and  that  of  the  difeafe  ; particularly  the  prefence, 
or  abfence  of  any  inflammatory  difpofition,  or  an  irrita- 
ble, and  uneafy  ftate  of  the  ftomach,  which  emetics,  com- 
monly increafe,  and  particularly  when  an  inflammatorv 
diathefis  is  prefent;  in  fuch  fituations,  gentle  laxatives, 
anfwer  belt;  of  Rochal  Salts,  or  caftor  oil,  to  allay  the  irri- 
tation, and  if  accompanied  with  an  inflammatory  difpo- 
lition,  antimonial  powder  at  night  will  be  ufeful.  But  we 
are  to  aim  at  foothing,  infteadof  increafing  the  irritation 
of  the  ftomach,  for  here  vomiting  raifes  fuch  perturbation 
in  the  fyftem,  from  the  commotion  caufed  by  their  ope- 
ration, as  is  often  very  difficult  to  allay,  and  dangerous  in 
its  confequences ; even  in  dysenteries,  emetic*  are  not 
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at  all  times  advantageous,  nor  even  fafe,  efpecially  thofe 
compofed  of  ipecac  uana,  on  account  of  its  aftringent  pro- 
perties, and  its  aptnefs  to  produce  tenefmus — but  the 
foothing  plan  is  always  the  mod  preferable,  where  any 
irritation  is  prefent ; and  this  is  beft  effected  by  the  neu- 
tral falts,  or  caftor  oil,  or  any  bland  expofed  oil,  as  that 
of  almonds  may  anfwer  ; and  in  cafe  the  inflammation 
runs  high,  then  antimonial  powder  fhould  always  be  ufed 
at  night,  in  order  to  promote  a perlpiration  with  warm 
drinks,  warmth  of  bed,  &c. 

It  has  to  many  appeared  unaccountable  how  it  hap- 
pens, that  in  fome  fituations,  and  in  particular  patients, 
there  is  a deficiency  of  bile,  in  confequence  of  the  ef- 
fedls  of  warm  climates  ; but  this  we  hope  will  be  as  eafi- 
ly  explained  as  its  excefs,  which  as  we  have  obferved  is 
always  mod  frequent  in  the  young,  and  plethoric  inha- 
bitants of  colder  climates,  &.c.  who  have  not  been  much 
expofed  to  heat,  but  are  lately  arrived  in  warm  climates, 
and  confequently  retain  their  vital  energy  unimpaired  ; 
which  are  readily  adted  on  by  the  external  heat,  or 
changes  of  the  air,  or  other  caufes.  But  the  deficiencies 
of  the  bile  take  place  in  thofe,  who  have  been  in  fome  mea- 
fure  exhaufied  by  a preceding  expofure  to  heat,  and  other 
ftimuli,  and  are  adapting  more  abftemious  habits  oflife — 
efpecially  when  they  become  difeontented,  and  debilitated 
bvthe  effects  of  heat,  and  fpirituous  liquors.  Here  it  is  ve- 
ry evident  that  gentle  exercife  in  the  open  air,  relaxation 
from  thought,  or  bufinefs,  and  mild  ftimuli,  are  very  ad- 
vantageous ; luch  as  pills,  compofed  of  Venice  foap,  and 
calomel,  not  exceeding  one  grain  of  the  mineral,  to  each 
dole  ; or  the  blue  pills  prepared  of  extinguifhed  mercury, 
and  the  foap,  of  each  two  grains  are  preferable ; the  foap 
and  bitters  here,  in  fome  meafure  fupplies  the  place  of  the 
defective  bile, 
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The  information  to  be  Derived  from  the  Appearance 

of  Bile. 


The  information  to  be  derived  from  the  appearance 
of  bile  in  the  fyflem,  has  not  been  properly  attended  to, 
either  by  the  advocates  for,  or  againff  its  importance  in 
difeafes  ; for  fome  will  have  it  to  be  of  itfelf  the  primum 
mobile,  of  both  health,  and  difeafes — but  although  we  do 
not  believe  it  to  be  fuch  an  aCtive  agent,  we  may  colleCt 
much  Information  by  attention  to  it. 

The  appearances  of  the  biliary  fecretions,  may,  by  thofe 
who  attend  to  them,  ferve  for  very  ufeful  indications, 
whereby  to  difeoverthe  hate  of  the  ffomach  and  of  the  li- 
ver ; for  by  attending  to  all  its  various  appearances  in  the 
firft  paflages,  in  the  eyes,  on  the  tongue,  and  in  the  (kin, 
&c.  It  will  often  give  us  more  true  information  of  the 
Hate  of  the  vifeera,  than  even  the  pulfe  itfelf,  or  than  any 
other  external  appearances;  not  as  the  caufe  of  thefe  af- 
fections; for  with  them  it  has  nothing  more  to  do,  than 
the  water  in  a droplical  perfon  has,  with  its  own  collecti- 
on. 

Although  the  bile  appears  fo  confpicuous  as  to  attraCt 
much  attention,  its  ufes  in  the  body  are  but  imperfeCtlv 
underltood,  it  has  been  analized,  often  enough  to  convince 
us  of  the  infufficiency  of  this  mode  of  invelligation,  in  dif- 
covering  the  caufes  or  confequences  of  bilious  appearances 
— or  the  properties  of  either  fluids,  or  folids,  or  their 
modes  of  aCtion  ; the  bile,  and  the  blood  are  different  in 
colour  from  one  another  ; and  alfo  from  every  other  fluid 
of  our  bodies.  And*  therefore  they  are  equally  confpicu- 
ous wherever  they  are  diffufed.  The  eye  can  foon  detect 
their  prefence,  but  the  caufe  which  brought  them  there, 
may  be  found  out  in  another  manner,  from  the  few  cer- 
tain fenfible  faCts,  of  which  we  are  already  in  poffeflion. 
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From  thefe  wo  learn  that  the  appearances  of  the  bile  are 
varied  by  many  caufes,  as  by  irritation,  inflammation,  or 
by  fpafms  ; and  alio  by  concretions,  generated  in  the  bi- 
liary duds,  or  in  the  gall-bladder.  It  may  be  proper,  to 
attend  to  each  of  thefe  Hates  in  their  order  ; and  to  their 
caufes  and  confequences  in  the  economy. 

Irritations  are  caufed  in  the  biliary  tubes  in  various 
ways,  as  by  external  cold  affeding  thefe  parts  through  the 
medium  of  the  ftomach,  by  injuries  of  the  head,  through 
the  fame  medium,  but  more  frequently,  and  certainly, 
by  lome  irritating  fubftance  in  the  ftomach,  or  firft  paf- 
lages,  as  indigellible  food,  or  liquor,  particularly  punch, 
or  crude,  acid  vegetables ; or  the  effeds  of  marfh  miafrna- 
ta,  or  of  infedion— but  thefe  are  taken  notice  of  in  other 
places  ; we  would  only  premife  that  this  is  only  irritation. 
But  inflammation  may,  or  may  not  follow  as  a confe- 
quence  of  any  of  thefe  irritations,  and  that,  in  proportion 
to  the  Hate  of  the  patient  at  the  time,  and  the  flrength  of 
adive  caufes,  whether  external  cold,  an  injury  of  the 
brain,  infedion,  &c.  we  believe  that  miafmata  feldom 
caufes  adive  inflammation.  A fpafmodiac  affedion  may 
alfo  follow  irritation,  if  the  patients  habit  of  body  be  dif- 
po fed  to  it,  from  being  irritable  and  weak;  for  we  are 
perfuaded  that  it  altogether  depends  on  the  habit  of  body 
in  which  the  patient  is,  whether  an  irritation  caufes 
only  increafed  fecretion,  true  phlegmon,  eryfipelas,  or 
fpafm. 

Some  ufeful  indications  with  refped  to  the  ufe  of  the 
bark,  may  be  taken  from  the  appearances  of  the  bile,  &.c.  for 
if  there  is  a great  fecretion  of  it,  apparent  in  the  firft  paf- 
fages,  it  fiiews  on  its  appearance,  that  there  are  fome  mor- 
bid irritation  there,  efpecially  juft  after  its  firft  appear- 
ance: which  ihould  be  allayed,  by  lenient  fedatives,  fuch 
as  caftor  oil,  or  falts,  £cc.  by  which  the  bile  is  carried  down- 
wards and  alfo  the  irritation  allayed  ; but  when  there  are 
no  inflammatory  difpofition,  an  emetic  may  very  proper- 
ly precede  the  ufe  of  the  laxatives,  as  in  perfed  intermit- 
tents,  but  after  the  irritation  is  by  thefe,  or  fimilar  means 
allayed;  in  a few  days  the  bark  may  be  exhibited,  not- 
withstanding the  bile  may  Bill  appear. 
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The  bile  commonly  is  perceived  firfl  in  the  eyes,  and 
from  them  and  the  appearances  of  the  tongue,  we  com- 
monly derive  our  indications  of  cure;  but  it  fornetimes 
appears  in  the  fkin.  When  it  appears  here  we  may  be 
certain  that  there  are  fome  obllru&ions  to  its  entrance  in- 
to the  firll  paflages,  either  by  inflammation,  fpafm  or  con- 
cretions in  the  tubes,  &c.  and  in  either  of  theie  cafes  the 
bark  is  highly  improper,  in  the  early  flages  of  its  appear- 
ance. Bark  has  been  difeovered  by  my  preceptor,  Dr.  G. 
Fordyce,  to  be  a very  ufeful  medicine  in  the  eryfipelas,  and 
alfo  in  many  cafes  of  an  erythematic  nature,  owing  mere- 
ly to  a weak  and  irritable  habit  of  body,  which  has  been  by 
fome  obfervers  taken  for  true,  or  (Phlogiflic)  inflamma- 
tion, yet  we  can  without  hefitation  aflert,  that  it  is  always 
improper,  and  even  pernicious  in  all  cafes  of  inflammati- 
on accompanied  with  rigid  fibres,  and  great  inherent 
ffrength,  and  irritation  at  the  fame  time,  although  ac- 
tive inflammation  fhould  not  have  taken  place.  When  the 
tongue  is  tinged  with  bile,  and  dry  or  brownifh  coloured, 
the  bark  is  generally  improper,  for  this  indicates  a degree 
of  irritation,  and  fever,  not  of  that  nature  in  which  bark 
is  ufeful. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  although  a flight  irritation  will 
caufe  a plentiful  flow  of  the  bile  into  the  firft  paflages;  be- 
caufe  in  this  Hate  there  is  no  obftrudlion  to  its  getting 
there  ; yet  a greater  degree  of  irritation  cauflng  inflam- 
mation, will  altogether  obflrutt  its  paflage  thereto : by  fhut- 
ting  up  the  entrance  of  the  du£t  into  the  intefline, 
through  the  coats  of  which  it  pafles  for  a conflderable  dif- 
tance,  before  it  enters  into  the  cavity  of  it,  which  by 
being  of  a mufcular  nature,  inflames,  and  becomes  tume- 
fied ; this  appears  to  be  the  Hate  of  thefe  parts  in  the  pef- 
tilential  fever,  and  fpafms  of  the  inteHines  are  common, 
but  a fpafm.  of  the  du6Is,  we  believe,  rarely  ever  takes 
place,  as  they  are  not  mufcular. 

The  generation,  and  nature  of  biliary  calculi,  belong 
more  properly  to  this  place  than  any  other,  and  for  this 
pur  pole  the  bile  would  appear  more  fit  to  form  concreti- 
ons, than  the  urine,  or  indeed  than  any  other  fluid  of 
the  human  body. — It  appears  that  whenever  a folid  fub- 
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fiance,  not  polTeffed  of  the  vital  properties,  is  once  formed 
in  any  of  the  cavities  of  the  body ; other  parts  will  ad- 
here to,  and  increale  it,  probably  by  fome  principle  of 
attraction,  which  appears  to  pervade  fimilar  fubfiances 
in  the  human  body  ; and  it  may  rather  be  named  limilar, 
than  elective  attraction,  as  this  latter  term  is  monopolized 
by  chymiftry,  but  the  fimilar  attractions  were  noticed  by 
Glilfon  (de  Ilepate)  long  before  either  that  of  gravity,  elec- 
tive, or  eleCtric,  were  invefiigated.  The  teeth  beingthe only 
lolid  part  of  ourbodies,whicharevi!ibleinany  of  thecavities, 
we  daily  perceive  concretions  formed  on  them,  fofar  as  it  is 
not  rubbed  off' by  the  aCtion  of  the  food,  in  chewing,  or  by 
the  lips,  &c.  this  is  the  tartar  of  the  teeth  fo  named.  A 
nucleus,  or  kernel,  may  be  formed  in  a cavity,  in  various 
ways,  as  by  a folid  body  getting  into  any  of  them,  either 
from  without,  or  formed  there  by  the  mucus,  which 
fometimes  happens  in  the  urinary  bladder  from  inflamma- 
tions, or  any  other  caufe,  producing  a coagulation  of 
the  lymph,  which  by  attracting  the  lalts  of  the  urine, 
foon  forms  a nucleus,  which  conftantly  increafes  by  the 
fame  means,  A biliary  concretion  is  produced  probably 
by  coagulated  bile,  and  lymph,  fecreted  from  the  interior 
coats  of  the  gall  bladder,  but  biliary  calculi  are  common 
in  other  animals,  particularly  horned  cattle  in  the  winter, 
when  they  feedon  dry  food,  luchas  hay,  8cc.  and  are  cured 
by  fucculent  food,  &.c.  as  the  young  grafs  in  the  fpring. — 
Glilfon  learned  this  from  the  butchers  ; but  biliary  con- 
cretions are  fo  very  common  in  animals,  that  we  cannot 
always  confider  them  as  necelfarily  caufing  difeafe,  &c. 
and  fo  long  as  they  remain  in  the  gall  bladder,  they  do 
not  appear  to  be  the  caufe  of  any  uneafinefs,  or  even  of 
a difcolouration  of  any  part  of  the  body,  by  aberations, 
or  obftruCtions  of  the  bile.  But  as  foon  as  any  of  thele 
concretions  get  into  the  tube  which  conveys  the  bile  from 
the  gall-bladder,  to  the  inteflines,  although  this  duCt  is  ca- 
pable of  great  dilation,  fometimes  to  two  or  three  inches 
in  circumference,  yet  the  paflage  of  the  bile  is  olten  ob- 
firudled  in  this  manner  ; but  Richter  mentions  a gall 
fione,  of  which  he  alfo  gives  a drawing,  which  although 
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three  inches  in  circumference,  the  bile  found  a paffage 
by  it  into  the  intedines  ; for  their  contents  were  coloured 
by  it.  From  this  we  may  learn  that  the  biliary  dufr  is  ve- 
ry dilatable,  but  not  eladic,  for  when  once  it  is  dilated 
by  the  palfage  of  a gall- done,  it  commonly  retains  the 
fame  width  ever  after. 

It  may  now  appear  plain  enough,  that  irritation,  and 
its  confequences  will  caufe  obdrufrions  to  the  natural 
courfe  of  the  bile,  and  alfo  an  increafed  fecretion  of  it. — 
Therefore,  on  its  fird  appearance,  bark,  or  dimulants  are 
very  improper,  for  they  increafe  the  irritation,  and  the  in- 
flammatory difpofition  ; but  either  of  thefe  dates  does  not 
continue  long  the  fame — for  when  once  the  bile  is  diffu- 
fed  through  the  fydem,  it  often  remains  vidble  after  the 
caufe  of  its  appearance  is  removed ; therefore  bark,  and 
dimulants  may  be  very  neceffary,  long  before  its  difap- 
pearance,  although  not  at  fird,  as  we  may  often  prove  in 
remittent  fevers.  But  as  to  the  production  of  the  (atrabi- 
lis)  black  bile,  as  it  was  named  by  the  Ancients,  we  may 
didinguifh  two  varieties  of  it : Fird,  that  which  is  caufed 
by  a concentrated  bile,  where  it  is  both  thick,  and  black, 
as  it  affumes  many  varieties  of  colour,  and  confidence, 
even  in  health — for  fometimes  it  will  be  pale,  and  watery, 
and  at  other  times  very  yellow,  and  of  a thicker  confid- 
ence. 

But  the  appearance  of  it  in  the  fird  paffages,  from 
whence  it  is  cad  up  by  vomiting,  or  difcharged  by  the  in- 
tedines,  is  often  caufed  by  fudden  commotions  of  the 
mind,  or  irritation  of  the  part,  whereby  the  bile  which 
was  dagnant  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  there  infpiffated  by 
the  ablorption  of  the  thinner  part,  as  always  happens 
whilft  it  remains  in  the  gall-bladder ; for  it  is  generally 
thicker  after  having  remained  for  fome  time,  and  fo  ex- 
pelled by  any  fudden  emotion.  But  that  coffee  ground 
like  appearance  which  takes  place  in  the  pedilential  fe- 
ver, and  on  fome  other  occafions,  appears  to  be  a fub- 
dance  of  a different  origin,  in  the  invedigation  of  which 
we  fliould  trace  it  to  its  fource,  not  by  analyfis,  but  by 
diffeftions.  It  is  very  plainly  the  red  globules  of  the 
blood  changed  to  this  colour  by  the  bile,  and  juice  of  the 
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ftomach,  which  although  its  a&ion  is  increafed,  by  irrita- 
tion appears  only  capable  of  fecreting  a fluid,  at  the  molt ; 
but  the  matter  of  the  black  vomiting  is  evidently  from  the 
. liver  ; for  the  red  particles  of  the  blood,  can  pais  from  the 
blood-velfels  of  the  liver,  to  the  biliary  tubes,  and  the  li- 
ver being  fo  very  irritable,  muft  partake  of  the  affeftion 
of  the  firft  p adages  ; and  its  blood-vefTels  are  fo  very  rea- 
dily previous  to  any  fluid  from  the  bile  dufts,  et  vice  versa, 
from  them  to  it,  very  readily  admit  the  red  particles  of 
the  blood  into  the  pores  of  the  biliary  dufts,  where  it  gets 
coloured  by  the  bile  of  a dark  colour,  and  is  fo  difeharged. 

The  jaundice  is  fo  clofely  connected  with  hepatic  af- 
fections, that  we  cannot  with  propriety  pals  it  over  in 
this  place  ; for  both  it,  and  dropfy,  are  common  confe- 
quences  of  difeafed  livers,  of  which  they  appear  to  be  only 
fymptoms,  as  we  confider  the  dylfentery  to  be  of  fevers, 
when  in  its  worlt  form,  although  it  is  alfo  a concomitant 
of  difeafed  vifeera.  It  is  not  from  a defire  to  generalize, 
that  we  make  this  remark,  but  we  hope  from  a more  ufe- 
ful  purpofe  ; that  is,  to  trace  morbid  affeCtions  to  their 
natural  fources ; for  otherwife  we  could  have  no  rational 
idea  of  the  means  of  cure,  unlefs  we  confider  it  in  this 
light.  The  feat  of  jaundice  is  often  in  the  biliary  ducts, 
or  their  ramifications  in  the  liver;  but  this  difeafe  fome- 
times  takes  place,  without  any  morbid  affeClion  in  either. 
An  inftance  of  which  we  difeovered  three  years  paft  in 
a young  man  who  led  an  irregular  courfe  of  life,  but  of 
whom  we  had  not  the  attendance,  but  difeovered  it  by 
diffeCtion.  The  liver,  and  its  appendages,  were  in  a 
healthy  Hate,  although  he  had  an  obllinate  jaundice  ; but 
the  fpleen  was  two  pounds,  nine  ounces  in  weight,  and 
it  fo  forcibly  prefled  the  ilomach  againft  the  liver,  that  it 
obftru&ed  the  bile,  as  effectually  in  its  courfe,  as  though 
the  dutt  had  been  tied  with  a ligature.  This  perfon’s 
name  was  Watkins,  a recruit  in  Captain  Claibourne’s 
company. 

There  is  a variety  of  jaundice  attacks  children,  and 
young  perfons,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fummer,  or  au- 
tumn; particularly  after  eating  any  thing  which  is  diffi- 
cult of  digeiiion,  as  crude  fruit,  frefh  meat,  Skc.  but  a!. 
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though  it  caufes  ficknefs,  and  yellownefs,  it  is  feldom 
obltinate — it  appears  to  be  caufed  by  fympathy  with 
the  ftomach,  which  communicates  its  action  to  the  bi- 
liary pores,  and  appears  to  be  nearly  related  to  cholera, 
for  here  the  fecretion  of  bile  is  much  increafed  ; although 
feldom  attended  with  a fpontaneous  vomiting,  it  is  gene- 
rally eafily  cured  in  a few  days  by  emetics  at  firft,  in  or- 
der to  difeharge  the  offending  matter  from  the  ftomach,  af- 
ter which  bitters,  chalybeats,  &c.  foon  finifti  the  cure. 

The  biliary  duCts  are  often  obftruCted  without  caufing 
any  other  difeafe  than  a jaundice,  which  is  caufed  by  the 
bile  being  carried  with  the  blood,  and  diffufed  all  over  the 
fyftem,  and  appearing  in  the  fkin  and  white  of  the  eyes. 
Very  little  of  a bilious  tinge  appearing  in  the  excrements, 
but  much  in  the  urine,  which  affumes  a yellow  colour, 
much  deeper  than  common,  denoting  its  abundance  in  the 
blood,  and  its  exclufton  from  the  fir  It  paffages. 

But  when  the  liver  is  difeafed,  the  bile  is  fometimes 
obftrudted  by  tumors  in  its  fubftance ; before  it  even  gets 
into  the  large  trunk  of  the  biliary  duCts,  and  is  (topped  in 
the  minute  pores,  from  whence  it  is  taken  up  by  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  great  vein  and  carried  to  the  heart,  where 
it  may  produce  a difeafed  action,  and  in  the  fkin  it  produ- 
ces a pruriency,  or  prickling.  This  is  one  inftance  ofa 
fluid  producing  a difeafed /action — and  alfo,  of  an  error 
loci,  but  the  fcurvy  affords  others  ; for  in  both  thefe  dif- 
eafes,  the  healthy  nature  of  the  blood  is  deftroved — the  co- 
agulable  fymph,  and  red  particles  being  diffolved  hae- 
morrhages, take  place  on  flight  occafions,  with  a difinclina- 
tion  to  exercife,  fleepinefs  and  weaknefs.  of  mind  and 
body.  We  are  to  remark,  that  in  the  fecreting  parts, 
there  are  different  conformations  in  the  extremities  of  the 
arteries,  from  thole  of  the  veins,  which  thefe  parts  feern 
defigned  to  fupport  in  order;  but  weakened  glands  can- 
not prepare  their  fecreted  fluids  the  fame,  as  the  healthy 
do,  and  confequently  the  fecreted  fluids  will  be  in  a dif- 
ferent (late;  and  hence  difeafes  enfue.  Therefore  when  the 
healthy  actions  of  the  liver  are  changed,  its  fecreted  fluid 
is  no  longer  good  bile,  confequently  it  cannot  perform 
its  function  in  the  formation  of  healthy  chyle,  from  our 
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food,  and  in  the  reparation  of  it  from  the  aliment,  and 
the  promotion  of  the  excretions  of  the  intellines ; for  in 
order  to  form  good  chyle,  the  ftomach,  and  the  bile, 
fhould  be  in  a healthy  flate  : for  when  acrid  fluids  flow 
through  the  veffels,  they  will  irritate  and  increafe  their  ac- 
tions, and  obltruft  them  by  inflammation  ; or  if  they  re- 
main permeable,  their  fecretions  will  be  increafed  ; in  the 
firlt  of  thefe  Pituations  it  appears,  are  thofe  who  labour  un- 
der the  moll  violent  degree  of  the  peftilential  fever  ; here 
the  violence  of  the  irritation,  totally  obflrudts  the  exit  of 
the  bile,  into  the  firffc  paflages,  therefore  it  mull  be  regur- 
gitated into  the  blood.  For  even  in  dead  fubjefts,  fluids 
may  be  injected  from  the  biliary  dudls,  into  the  branches 
of  the  great  vein,  by  which  means  it  is  diffufed  over  the 
fyftem.  This  indicates  a violent  irritation,  when  it  takes 
place  early  in  this  difeafe,  and  it  is  generally  accompani- 
ed with  a coitivenefs  ; but  a lefs  degree  of  irritation,  cau- 
fes  a difcharge  of  bile  into  the  firlt  paflages,  with  a lax 
flate,  of  them  or  diarrhea,  which  is  a favourable  fymptom  in 
this  difeafe;  and  this  appears  to  us  the  only  rational  ex- 
planation which  can  be  given  of  thefe  appearances,  See. 

But  the  molt  frequent  caufe  of  jaundice,  is  by  biliary 
concretions,  formed  in  the  gall-bladder;  thefe  are  moll  fre- 
quent in  the  inactive,  and  indolent,  or  thofe  who  are 
confined  to  fedentary  modes  of  life,  they  are  principally 
formed  of  infpiflated  bile  concreted  together.  Something 
of  a flmilar  nature  may  be  obferved  in  the  horned  cattle, 
when  killed  in  winter,  but  very  rarely  in  fu miner,  after 
they  have  been  fometime  fed  on  new  grafs  ; hence  grafs- 
roots,  and  infufions  of  grafs  have  been  ufed  in  this  dill 
eafe.  Sec.  and  feme  have  eaten  the  grafs  itfelf ; and  whey 
has  been  ufed  advantageoufly  in  the  mornings,  as  a very 
pleafant  diluent,  &c.  But  a more  expeditious  method  of 
treating  this  difeafe,  is  by  beginning  with  naufeating  do- 
fes  of  emetics,  fo  as  to  vomit  two  or  three  times,  or  what 
will  anfwer  as  well,  to  get  a fea  ficknefs,  if  it  is  conveni- 
ent, and  afterwards  to  give  gentle  laxatives,  with  diluents, 
as  the  neutral  falts,  or  callor  oil,  &c.  but  if  it  proves  ob- 
flinate,  the  emetics  mult  be  repeated  every  three  or  lour 
days,  or  once  a weak,  interpoling  laxatives.  But  if  this 
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eourfe  does  not  fucceed,  and  there  is  no  fever,  or  inflam- 
matory difpofition  prefent,  recourfe  may  then  be  had  to  ftj. 
mulant  purgatives,  with  calomel,  See.  but  the  mercurials 
Ihould  rather  be  given  in  fmall  and  repeated  doles,  than 
in  fuch  large  quantities,  as  has  often  been  uled — one  grain 
is  my  common  dole,  and  three  my  greateft,  once  a day  or 
every  two  days,  8cc.  with  fapo.  venet,  and  fome  active 
purgative,  as  aloes,  fcammony  or  gamboge,  &c.  when 
there  is  an  intermittent,  or  dyflenteric  difpofition,  emetics 
are  often  indifpenfable  ; el'pecially  where  the  firll  pafla- 
ges  are  loaded  with  phlegm,  by  reafon  of  an  inadtive  Hate 
of  the  abforbents,  and  in  torpid  habits,  unaccompanied 
with  any  inflammation  : but  where  the  liver  is  difeafed, 
vomiting  is  a dangerous  practice,  for  by  the  perturbation 
it  caufes,  when  there  are  any  morbid  irritation  about 
the  liver,  as  often  happens  in  hepatitis ; great  fecreti- 
ons  of  the  bile,  with  vomiting,  often  continues  a long 
time,  returning  on  every  flight  expofure  to  cold,  the 
treatment  comes  under  the  fucceeding  heads. 

But  it  fometimes  happens,  that  the  irritating  caufe  is 
fituated  in  the  flomach,  or  inteftines  as  they  are  fubjedt 
to  inflammation,  as  in  the  peflilential  fever  &c.  and 
fometimes  when  a fchirrus  affedls  the  flomach.  And  we 
may  be  convinced  that  irritations  of  this  part  caufes  a 
vomiting  of  bile  ; by  what  takes  place  from  emetics. 
There  is  another  flate,  which  is  in  diredt  oppolition  to 
the  lafl ; this  is  a deficiency  of  the  fecretion  of  bile  : on 
the  firll  impreflion  of  the  fubjedt:,  there  appears  to  be 
fomething  myfterious  in  it,  but,  it  is  to  be  obferved  that 
this  flate  never  is  the  firfl  effedt  of  heat,  the  increafed  fe- 
cretion is  always  the  firll  irregularity ; the  deficiency  is 
later  in  taking  place,  and  from  following  this  Ample 
hint,  we  lhall  be  able  to  follow  it  through  all  its  vicifli- 
tudes,  its  caufes,  and  cures. 

It  will  be  evident  to  any  perfon,  who  has  had  fome 
experience  of  the  effedts  of  warm  climates,  that  heat 
weakens  the  whole  habit  of  body,  el'pecially  where  the 
additional  ltimuli  of  fpiritous  liquors  have  been  ufed  at 
the  fame  time  ; thefe  efFedls  are  fo  common,  that  every 
perfon,  of  the  lead  experience,  in  warm  climates,  mull 
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be  convinced  of  the  fact  ; and  when  weakened,  and  the 
patient  from  experience,  adopting  a more  moderate 
courfe  of  life,  weaknefs,  low  fpiritednefs,  and  a deficient 
fecretion  of  bile  follows,  and  in  fome  cafes  a watery, 
and  infipid  bile  is  formed  in  fmall  quantities ; and  this 
Hate  is  frequently  accompanied  with  a wavering,  fearful 
and  irrefolute  turn  of  mind  ; it  is  in  fuch  affebtions,  that 
the  bath  waters,  are  mod  falutary,  together  with  the 
falutary,  exercife  of  going  to  fuch  places,  and  the 
amufements  found  there  ; but  as  this  is  not  within 
the  power  of  many  to  procure,  they  may  find  a fubfiitute 
at  home,  by  artificial  imitations  of  them,  by  about  ten 
or  twelve  drops  of  tincture  of  iron  in  fpirit  of  fait,  to  a 
pint  of  warm  water,  or  by  other  means.  Whey  or  milk 
if  it  agrees  with  the  itomach,  drank  in  the  mornings,  and 
walking,  or  riding  is  ufeful ; and  faponaceous,  and  ftimu- 
lant  purgatives  in  fmall  and  repeated  doles,  as  Venice 
foap,  and  triturated  mercury  made  into  pills,  one  or 
two  of  which  may  be  taken  occaftonally. 

What  at  firfi  appears  more  irreconcileable  with  our 
principles  is,  that  cold,  or  moidure  applied  to  the  furface 
of  the  body,  often  produces  increafed  lecretions  of  bile. 
This  appears  to  be  caufed  by  the  determination  of  the  vi- 
tal energy  ; and  alfo  of  the  fluids  to  the  internal  parts, 
thereby  increaling  the  fecretion  to  an  unufual  quantity. 
Afiedfions  of  the  mind  in  delicate  perfons,  and  fea-ficknefs, 
alfo  produced  increafed  lecretions  of  bile,  or  any  uncom- 
mon, or  unufual  motions,  are  apt  to  produce  it,  probably 
often  by  an  indinbtive  contracVion,  which  in  fuch  circum- 
ltances  take  place  ; or  from  a fympathy  between  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  and  thole  of  the  liver,  between 
which  the  confent  of  parts  is  obvious,  in  the  vomiting  of 
bile,  which  lb  commonly  lakes  place,  in  cafes  of  injuries 
of  the  brain,  Stc.  for  although  the  liver  is,  as  many  other 
of  the  molt  irritable  parts  are,  rather  infenfible,  even  un- 
der difeafes  of  its  glandular  fubdance  ; it  neverthelefs  ap- 
pears to  be  very  irritable,  on  the  application  ol  ftimuli, 
either  immediately,  or  by  lympatby. 

My  readers,  it  is  hoped,  will  by  this  time  be  inclined 
with  me,  to  believe,  that  the  fil'd  effedls  of  heat  on  pletho- 
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ric  habits  efpecially,  whofe  vital  energy  is  great ; as  well 
as  thofe  of  other  llimuli,  applied  to  the  fyllcm,  is  an  in- 
creafetl  fecretion  of  bile ; but  in  this  cafe  it  is  obvious  that 
the  heat  mull  aft  on  it  by  fympathy  with  the  furface  of  the 
body ; for  the  heat  of  the  interior  parts  is  in  general  no 
greater  in  hot,  than  in  cold  weather.  On  the  firfl  appli- 
cation there  is  a fmall  increafe  of  the  interior  heat,  which 
is  effected  in  the  fame  manner,  as  by  other  llimuli,  or 
exercife.  The  fecretion,  therefore,  always  appears  to  be 
increaled  by  heat,  in  the  firli  place,  efpecially  where  the 
common  cullom  of  drinking  fermented,  and  fpirituous 
liquors,  is  followed  at  the  fame  time,  by  increafing  the 
caules,  as  we  may  often  obferve,  as  well  on  the  accel's  of 
fummer  here,  as  in  warmer  climates.  It  is  to  be  wifhed 
that  particular  attention  may  be  paid  to  this  rationale  of 
the  operation  of  llimuli,  and  vital  energy  in  explaining 
the  phenomena  of  irritability. 

It  will  now  appear  obvious,  that  the  bed  method  of  ob- 
viating an  increaled  fecretion  of  bile,  is  to  avoid  the  caules 
which  are  known  to  increafe  it,  as  far  as  in  our  power  ; 
the  free  ufe  of  liquors,  either  fermented  or  fpirituous  ; 
efpecially  their  exceflive  ufe,  may  be  avoided  with  the 
greate  11  advantage  ; more  efpecially,  on  the  fu  ll  months, 
or  years,  of  expolure  to  a warm  atmofphere  ; and  this 
lingle  circumllance  well  attended  to,  will  be  found  a very 
powerful  means  of  the  prelervation  of  health,  where  ex- 
pofuretoheat  is  unavoidable,  efpecially  where  the  air  is 
pure  and  dry,  where  of  confequence,  hepatic  affections 
are  mod  frequent.  But  where  the  air  is  moilt,  or  vitia- 
ted with  noxious  exhalations,  the  mode  recommended, 
will  not  be  fo  fuccefsful,  efpecially  where  intermittents 
prevail.  But  in  the  former,  the  food  diould  contain  much 
of  the  vegetable,  and  lefs  of  animal  fubdances — and  at 
the  fame  time,  what  is  ufed  diould  be  eafy  of  digedion — 
preparations  of  rice,  Indian-corn,  or  wheat  appears  to  an- 
fwer  well,  and  the  regular  ufe  of  coffee,  or  tea,  is  of  ma- 
terial advantage.  But  when  extraordinary  fecretions  of 
bile  appear,  by  vomiting,  ficknefs  at  the  domach,  or 
head-ach,  8cc.  indead  of  following  the  common  cudom, 
of  tal  ■ting  emetics,  which  always  excite  a perturbation  in 
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the  parts  adjacent,  it  is  more  advantageoufly  carried  oft, 
and  the  irritation  allayed  at  the  lame  time,  by  taking  caf- 
tor  oil,  or  Rochel  falts,  or  any  other  of  the  neutral  falts  ; 
as  all  thefe  are  of  a fedative  nature,  or  what  is  commonly 
expreifed  by  cooling,  or  quiefcent ; half  an  ounce  of  the 
oil  may  be  dropped  into  a little  water  in  a tea  cup,  a dram 
or  two  of  compound  tindure  of  fenna  will  render  it 
lefs  naufeous.  Many  perfons  are  partial  to  the  ufe  of  a- 
cids  in  warm  weather,  and  in  tropical  countries.  They 
are  thofe  however,  who  are  guided  more  by  their  prefent 
appetites,  than  by  experience,  or  reafon  ; for  acids  how- 
ever agreeable  they  may  be  to  the  talle,  &c.  will  eventu- 
ally hurt  the  digellive  powers  of  the  ftomach,  if  their  ufe 
is  perfilled  in.  They  appear  at  nrftto  whet  the  appetite, 
and  like  forenoon  drams,  or  bitters,  &c.  create  an  artificial 
inclination  for  food  ; but  a habitual  ufe  of  them  never  fails 
to  deftroy  the  digeftive  fundions,  apparently  by  deftroy- 
ing  the  mucous  lining,  and  the  coats  of  the  ftomach — as 
Sir  J.  Hunter,  always  found  it  flaccid  and  weak  in  dram- 
drinkers. — As  to  punch,  that  noted  combination  of  the 
two  ingredients  juft  mentioned,  we  are  fufficiently  war- 
ranted, in  conftdering  it  one  of  the  moll  pernicious  com- 
pofitions,  that  ever  was  in  common  ufe.  In  India  where 
the  materials  of  its  compofition  are  in  the  greateft  abun- 
dance, and  perfedion,  it  is  never  ul’ed  by  thofe  who  pay 
attention  to  the  prefervation  of  their  healths — this  is  the  re- 
fult  of  experience ; for  in  f uch  fituations,  attention  to  health 
is  an  objed  of  much  importance — wine  never  produces 
thefe  deleterious  efteds  fo  confpicuoufly  ; it  is  therefore, 
preferable  in  general,  to  malt  liquors,  &c.  becaufe  they 
are  feldom  to  be  procured  in  good  order,  in  warm  cli- 
mates ; and  from  experience  we  know  that  when  flat, 
they  are  hurtful.  But  as  the  water  is  always  difagreeablc 
on  board  of  fhips,  a fmall  quantity  of  any  pure  fpirit  with 
it,  may  be  indulged  in  at  dinner,  and  towards  evening, 
but  this  fhould  never  be  indulged  in  the  mornings.  Eme- 
tics for  carrying  oft'  increafed  iecretions  of  bile,  are  not  a 
commendable  pradice  ; they  irritate  and  weaken  the  fto- 
mach, over  much. 
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Of  the  Hepatitis. 


Xn  forming  a judgment  of  the  difeafes  to  which  the  liver 
is  liable,  we  may  turn  our  attention  to  thofe  parts  of  the 
world  where  thefe  affe&ions  are  moll  prevalent ; and  all’o 
to  the  peculiar  llru&ure,  and  functions  of  the  liver  itfelf. 

There  is  no  other  part  of  the  world,  where  this  difeafe 
is  fo  prevalent,  as  on  the  coafl  of  Coromandel,  in  India, 
and  in  the  adjoining  country  which  is  very  warm — the 
thermometer  is  commonly  between  900  o.  and  ioo°  o. 
The  furface  of  the  earth  is  in  general  covered  with  a white 
fand,  and  a very  thin  vegetation,  and  fcarce  any  wood. 
Madrafs,  the  Prefidency,  is  in  the  13°  o.  of  north  latitude, 
this  is  the  region  of  hepatic  afle&ions  ; but  in  every  other 
refpeft,  when  we  conlider  the  comparative  warmth  of  the 
country,  it  is  a healthy  fituation,  fo  that  one  half  of  the 
difeafes  are  of  this  nature.  Thefe  aftedlions  are  peculiarly 
fevere  on  failors,  or  foldiers,  and  indeed  few  Europeans 
who  refule  any  conftderable  time  here,  efcape  this  difeafe. 
Expolure  to  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  abufe  of  fpiritu- 
011s  liquors,  and  expofure  to  the  cool  night  air,  after  the 
heat  of  the  day,  would  appear  to  be  the  principal  exciting 
caufes.  It  appears  to  be  more  dependant  on  the  limple 
heat,  or  cold  of  the  air  than  any  other  difeafe,  with  which 
W'e  are  acquainted. 

When  we  confider  the  peculiarities  of  the  liver,  we 
fhall  be  more  competent  to  judge  of  the  caufes  of  this  dif- 
eafe ; here  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  remarkably  flow, 
being  computed  only  one  twenty-fifth  part  fo  quick,  as  in 
other  veins  of  the  fame  diameters  ; and  the  hepatic  nerves 
are  furnilhed  from  ganglions,  and  are  probably  more  irri- 
table, and  lefs  capable  of  fenfation  ; but  thefe  properties 
are  common  to  ^11  the  vifcera — but  although  its  glandular 
fu'ollance  is  but  obtufely  lenfible,  its  valcular  and  liga- 
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mentous  parts  are  acutely  fenfible  when  difeafed,  as  in  the 
acute  inflammations  of  thefe  parts ; confequently  in  the 
acute  hepatitis  there  is  great  pain,  feverifhnefs,  and 
quick  pulie ; although  in  the  chronic  affections,  there  is 
but  little  fenfation  of  the  part,  neither  does  the  arterial 
fyflem  appear  to  fympathize  with  it,  as  the  pulie  is  fel- 
dom  much  affeCted  ; io  that  it  is  often  far  advanced  in  its 
progrefs,  before  it  is  perceived,  and  in  this  fituation,  it 
may  be  firil  known  by  a dead  weight  of  the  part,  and  a 
numbnefs,  externally  ; this  lad;  fenfation  is  well  known  to 
me,  having  been  in  this  Hate  myfelf,  three  or  four  years  — 
but  now  happily  clear  of  it  thefe  feven  years  pail  ; it  is 
readily  perceived  on  exercife,  fuch  as  the  jolting  of  a car- 
riage, or  riding  on  horfeback,  running,  leaping,  or  fwing- 
ing  ; fuch  experiments  u fed  gently,  may  often  be  necef- 
iary,  in  order  to  determine  the  real  feat  of  the  difeafe ; 
and  when  the  fy mptoms  are  obfcure,  criterions  of  this  na- 
ture rnav  be  tried. 

j 

Examinations  with  the  hands,  may  often  determine 
whether  this  difeafe  is  prefent ; efpecially  when  the  fore 
part  of  the  liver  is  the  feat  of  the  difeafe  ; it  may  in  iome 
cafes  of  this  nature  be  perceived  by  the  phyfician,  on  ap- 
plication of  the  hand  to  the  right  fide,  a hardnefs,  and 
tumour  of  the  part  may  be  perceived,  under  the  fhort  ribs; 
or  the  patient  will  perceive  an  uneafy  fenfation,  or  pain, 
more  or  lefs  obtufe,  according  to  the  fituation  of  the  part 
affected,  and  the  extent,  and  nature  of  the  difeafe.  But 
when  the  affeCtion  is  towards  the  back  part  of  the  liver,  or 
in  the  upper  part,  towards  the  diaphragm,  and  under  the 
fhort  ribs,  it  is  more  difficult  to  detect,  as  may  be  eafily 
underftood  by  any  one  who  examines  thefe  parts  anato- 
mically ; when  in  this  fituation,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
examine  the  patient  more  flrictly,  under  the  clothes,  by 
putting  the  palm  of  the  left  hand  on  the  back,  and  with 
the  right  hand,  prefling  inwards  with  the  fingers,  under 
the  fhort  ribs.  By  this  means  one  who  has  had  Pome  ex- 
perience in  this  way,  will  commonly  be  enabled  to  deter- 
mine in  doubtful  cafes,  whether  there  are  any  morbid  re- 
finance between  the  hands,  or  the  patientlvill  feel  an  un- 
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eafinefs,  when  the  difeafed  part  is  prelfed  on  ; thefe  are 
the  molt  certain  ways  of  examination  by  the  touch. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  gall-bladder  being  full  of 
bile,  from  fome  obltruction  to  its  exit,  caufes  a tumor  to 
be  perceived,  on  touching  it  with  the  hand,  but  it  is  feldom 
difficult  to  didinguifh  from  that  cauftd  by  the  liver,  it  be- 
ing circumfcribed,  round,  and  feated  more  towards  the  pit 
of  the  ltomach,  than  the  liver  is.  Befides  the  means  we 
have  mentioned  of  detecting  a difeafed  liver,  there  are 
other  fvmptoms  which  appear  fpontaneoufly  ; , almod 
every  perfon  has  heard  of  a pain  in  the  top  of  the  right 
fhoulder,  as  a fymptom  of  this  difeafe — this  remark  is  as 
old  as  Hippocrates  ; but  although  this  pain  is  feldom  pre- 
l’ent  without  the  difeafe,  and  is  therefore  an  almoft  infallible 
fymptom  of  it;  yet  the  difeafe  is  often  prefent  without  it — 
and  fo  far  as  our  experience  goes,  oftener  fo  than  with  it. 
A pain  in  the  back  part  of  the  left  fhoulder  is,  we  believe, 
as  frequent  in  this  difeafe,  as  that  of  the  right  ; and  the 
fhoulder  pained,  appears  in  a great  meafure  to  correfpond 
with  the  part  difeafed  ; for  when  the  right  fide  of  the  liver 
is  difeafed,  the  pain  is  in  the  right  fhoulder,  et  vice 
versa,  a fhooting  pain,  from  beneath  upwards,  under  the 
fternum,  accompanied  with  a tickling  cough,  is  a fre- 
quent fymptom  of  hepatitis,  efpecially  when  the  fuperior 
part  of  tiie  liver  is  afle&ed,  and  a brownifh  color  of  the 
fkin,  or,  fometimes  inclining  to  a dead  white,  efpecially  in 
old  cafes,  and  in  debilitated  and  delicate  conditutions, 
there  is  commonly  an  alteration,  in  the  external  ap- 
pearance both  of  the  countenance  and  the  color,  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  health. 

Next  to  the  effects  of  heat,  fpirituous  liquors  produce 
the  mod  pernicious  confequences  on  the  liver,  and  its 
appendages,  we  have  much  reafon  to  believe,  that  they 
are  more  active  in  their  deleterious  effects,  than  the  warm 
climates,  and  all  other  circumdances  together,  for  even 
in  the  mod  temperate  countries,  thole  who  make  over 
free  with  fpiritous  liquors,  are  very  frequently  afle&ed 
in  this  part,  if  not  with  active  inflammation,  or  fchirrus, 
as  often  happens,  they  become  hypochondriac,  or  drop- 
deal.  Thefe  dates  of  the  liver  are  more  frequent  than 
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has  been  commonly  fuppofed,  but  they  efcape  detedlion, 
by  reafon  of  the  general  averfion  to  the  infpettion  of 
difeafed  bodies  after  death,  which  prevails  in  private 
pradtice.  The  patients  are  apt  to  have  a jaundiced,  or 
dropfical  appearance,  and  the  relatives  of  the  deceafed, 
and  too  often  the  practitioners,  are  content,  when  they 
can  get  a name  for  the  difeafe  ; and  feldom  wifh  for  any 
farther  inveltigation  of  caufes  and  effects,  by  diffedtions. 
Spiritous  liquors  appear  to  produce  their  deleterious 
effeCts  on  the  irritable  part  of  the  fyftem,  in  a manner 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  a warm  atmofphere  : for,  when  they  are 
lifed  in  large  quantities,  for  a continuance,  they  fo  far 
exhault  the  vital  energy,  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  ob- 
itruCtion  in  the  liver,  fpleen,  &c.  even  in  temperate  cli- 
mates, but  much  more  frequently  in  warm  countries ; 
it  mult  however  be  acknowledged,  that  there  are  lome 
conftitutions  fo  very  happily  formed,  as  to  bear  the 
greateft  exceffes  for  a long  courfe  of  time  ; even  in  coun- 
tries peculiarly  difpofed  to  produce  thefe  difeafes,  in 
others  : but  their  numbers  are  fo  fmall,  as  not  to  encou- 
rage others  to  follow  their  example ; for  even  the  moft 
healthy  of  thefe,  we  are  fufficiently  perfuaded,  would  be 
more  healthy,  and  alfo  longer  lived,  with  moderation.  The 
torpid,  and  phlegmatic,  are  the  moft  apt  to  bear  exceffes 
with  impunity,  in  all  climates,  but  efpecially  in  warm 
countries,  but  the  lively  and  delicate  bear  exceffive  ftimu- 
lants  worft  : but  although  this  may  be  taken  as  a general 
rule,  there  are  many  affeCled,  in  which  we  cannot  forefee 
any  exifting  caufe,  why  they  fhould  be  more  fufceptible  of 
this  difeafe,  than  others  who  efcape  it:  but  we  may  from 
circumftances,  colledb  this  ufeful  piece  of  information, 
that  the  adlion  of  fome  ftimuli  have  generally  preceded 
the  difeafed  ftate  of  the  liver,  whether  it  is  great  heat 
of  the  atmofphere,  or  fpiritous  liquors,  or  both.  But  a 
circumftance  of  more  difficult  inveltigation  is,  where  ab- 
fceffes  of  the  liver  are  caufed  by  injuries  done  to  the 
brain,  as  in  fra&ures  or  contufions  of  the  feu  11,  here 
it  is  very  evident,  that  there  mull  be  a conftant  fym- 
pathy  between  thefe  parts;  but  the  manner,  in  which  it  is 
propagated,  is  not  to  be  traced  a priori . Spiritous  liquors 
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taken  into  the  ftomach  itimulate  it  very  ftrongly,  and  this 
adtion  is  loon  communicated  to  the  neighbouring  parts, 
either  by  immediate  contiguity,  or  by  fympathy ; for  it 
in  a Ihort  time  affedts  the  brain,  long  before  it  could  have 
got  there  by  the  circulation,  and  the  mind  is  affedted  by 
it,  and  the  whole  nervous  fyftem  : the  circulation  alfo  is 
very  foon  quickened  by  it,  as  we  may  perceive  by  the 
fulnefs,  and  hardnefs,  of  the  pulfe.  When  the  quantity  is 
moderate,  a chearfulnefs,  enfues  with  an  increafe  of  anima- 
tion. And  the  ftimulus  is  communicated  to  the  liver  in  a 
Ihort  time,  by  means  of  the  biliary  dudt,  and  the  inteltine  ; 
but  the  liquor  itlelf  is  probably  not  totally  changed  by 
the  adtion  of  the  ftomach,  until  it  comes  into  immediate 
contadt  with  thefe  parts,  in  its  courfe  downwards  ; by 
which  means  it  will  itimulate  them  diredtly ; from  whence 
the  ftimulus  is  carried  along  the  biliary  dudt  to  the 
liver,  whereby  large  fecretions  of  bile  are  promoted, 
from  whence  we  may  trace  the  vomiting  of  bile  fo  com- 
mon after  a debauch  of  wine  or  fpirits,  &c.  inflammati- 
ons, of  glandular  parts  being  very  different  from  thole 
of  other  parts ; befides  the  liver  has  many  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  other  inflamed  glands ; for  in  it  the  affection 
appears  to  be  produced  by  irritation. 

This  morbid  adtion  is  often  produced  by  the  fympathy 
of  the  liver,  with  other  parts  of  the  body  ; as  there  is  no 
other  part,  where  thefe  fyinpathies  fo  frequently  take  place 
as  here,  the  frequent  inltances  of  which,  from  injuries  of 
the  brain,  and  alfo  from  irritations  of  the  ftomach,  are 
convincing  proofs  ; and  it  is  even  fometimes  fuppurated, 
when  the  part  primarily  irritated  efcapes.  But  it  is  ap- 
parent from  other  circumftances,  that  diftant  impreffions, 
inch  as  cold  applied  to  the  furface  of  the  body,  adt  through 
the  medium  of  the  ftomach  ; and  alfo  the  affedtions  of  the 
mind,  fuch  as  anger,  increafes  its  fecretion ; and  the 
depreffing  paffions,  leffen  this  confiderably,  luch  as  fear, 
or  defpondency  : from  all  of  which  we  may  colledt,  that 
the  liver  is  more  eaiily  affedted  by  fyinpathies  than  any 
other  part  of  the  body,  except  the  ftomach  and  intellines. 
And  the  heart,  which  is  fo  much  affedted  by  the  mind,  that 
its  motion  is  very  foon  deprefTed  or  quickened  therebv  : 
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from  whence  we  fee  that  thofe  parts  which  are  themfelves 
the  moil;  irritable,  alio  the  molt  readily  lympathize  with 
other  parts.  From  the  frequency  of  the  heart  being  af- 
fected in  this  manner,  it  was  fometimes  thought  to  be  the 
feat  of  the  mind.  ‘The  liver  is  endowed  with  a great  pro- 
portion of  irritability  ; and  it  was  by  the  anatomical  in- 
veitigation  of  the  functions  of  this  part,  that  Glilfon  was 
led  to  the  difcovery  of  this  principle,  fhortly  after  the 
difcovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  by  his  aifociate 
Harvey.  We  have  reafon  to  believe  that  all  irritable  parts 
are  alfo  very  readily  affedted  by  fympathy  with  other 
parts ; but  as  both  irritation  and  fympathy,  are  perform- 
ed independent  of  fenfation,  thefe  properties  were,  until 
lately,  altnoft  totally  negledted,  although  an  univerlal 
principal  in  vegetable,  as  well  as  animal  life. 

Profeffor  Glilfon  was  led  to  the  difcovery  of  the  pow- 
er of  irritability  in  tUe  liver,  from  the  con  fide  rat  ion, 
that  the  blood  was  dillributed  through  it,  by  a vein 
named  from  the  place  of  its  entrance  into  the  liver, 
the  venna  porta  : a tolerable  good  idea  may  be  form- 
ed of  it,  by  the  figures  of  it  in  Chefelden’s  Anatomy, 
which  is  in  the  polfelfion  of  moil  fludents.  This  vein 
collects  the  blood  from  the  llomach,  inteftines,  and  all 
the  parts  contained  in  the  lower  belly,  and,  from  thence, 
carries  it  to  the  liver,  through  every  part  of  which,  it  is 
dillributed  for  the  fecretion  of  bile  from  it,  by  the  glandular 
parts  of  the  liver,  and  from  this  the  blood  is  returned  to  the 
heart  by  a branch  of  the  great  vein.  There  is  alio  a imall 
artery  goes  to  the  liver,  forthe  purpofeof  fupplying  its  nutri- 
ment, which  is  always  afforded  from  arterial  blood  : as  alio 
the  fecretions,  this  one  of  the  bile  alone  excepted,  which 
on  that  account  is  a Angular  part  of  the  animal  economy. 
This  blood  returning  directly  from  the  firfl  paffages,  has 
been  fuppofed  to  carry  fomething  feptic  or  alcaline  from 
their  contents,  and  from  the  abforbed  fat  of  the  meffenterv. 
This  was  fuppofed  to  conllitute  the  principles  of  the  bile, 
and  to  contain  fome  of  the  properties  of  foap ; but  in  or- 
der to  force  the  blood  forward,  through  the  circulation  in 
other  parts,  there  are  a confiderable  arterial  force  requi- 
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fite  ; but  here  there  could  be  none,  as  it  is  all  expended 
perhaps  more  completely,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
body  : by  the  length  and  minutenefs,  of  the  ramifications 
of  the  blood-velfels  in  the  lower  belly,  which  are  not 
equalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  Gliflon  was  firlt 
led  to  difeover  another  propeling  power  on  this  account, 
and  to  adopt  that  of  irritability,  as  an  abforbing,  and 
propeling  force,  without  which,  the  circulation  could 
not  be  carried  on  here,  as  the  force  of  the  abdominal  muf- 
cles  mufi:  vanilh,  amongft  the  number  of  minute  veins, 
abforbents,  and  other  parts  contained  in  that  cavity  ; and 
both  in  his  anatomy  of  the  liver,  and  that  of  the  abdomen, 
he  uies  this  term,  and  he  is  the  firlt  in  whole  works  we 
find  it ; for  what  he  denominates  rational,  or  mental  ana- 
tomy, is  what  has  lately  been  named  phyfiology,  or  more 
properly  phyfiantferopy.  But  although  the  fat  of  the  mef- 
lentery  is  abforbed  in  the  time  of  ficknefs.  See.  for  an 
abforption  is  certainly  going  on,  from  the  contents  of  the 
inteftines,  conftantly,  as  we  may  prove  by  the  drynefs 
which  they  acquire  by  remaining  there,  and  alfo  by  the 
total  abforption  of  enemas  ; yet  fince  we  have  found  that 
abforption  is  not  performed  by  the  veins,  as  was  formerly 
fuppofed,  but  by  the  ajbforbent  extremities  of  the  lympha- 
ticks,  and  by  them  carried  to  the  thoracic  du&.  We 
cannot  perceive  that  any  of  the  abforbed  fluid  lhould  go 
to  the  liver,  although  the  blood  conveyed  to  it  is  fomewhat 
darker  coloured  than  other  venous  blood,  and  may'’  there- 
fore contain  more  of  the  unafiimilated  elements  of  the 
bile  ; but  that  the  fat,  and  an  alcali  are  carried  thither  to 
form  a foap,  or  any  thing  fimilar,  we  are  not  certain ; al- 
though from  the  gall  of  animals  taking  the  fiains  out  of 
clothes,  it  would  appear  to  prove  fome  fimilarity  of  its  pro- 
perties to  thole  of  foap,  although  the  analyfis  does  not  de- 
tect it,  Stc. 

In  weakly  and  phlegmatic  habits,  and  in  cholorofis  and 
hypochondrias,  the  bile  was  always  found  of  a pale  colour, 
and  watery  conlifiency,  by  Morgagni;  but  in  the  robuft 
and  aiftive,  it  has  been  found  to  be  of  a concentra- 
ted and  ftrong  confidence  ; and  in  animals  which  have 
died  of  hunger,  it  has  been  found  to  fill  the  gall  bladder, 
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and  fometimes  to  make  its  way  into  the  ftomach,  as  in  vo- 
miting, from  emetics  or  fea  iickneis.  The  bile  is  appa- 
rently forced  into  the  ftomach  by  the  mufcular  adtion  ; 
and  when  there,  it  always  caufes  an  uneafinefs.  Hoh- 
mon  and  Baglivi  thought  the  bile  refembled  the  extract  of 
bitter  herbs,  particularly  that  of  wormwood  and  centuary, 
and  from  this  imaginary  fimilarity,  has  probably  arifen 
the  elleem  thefe  vegetables  have  on  fome  occafions  been 
held  in,  where  there  was  no  deficiency  of  bile  ; although 
fo  feldom  applied  where  it  is  defective.  Sir  William 
Fordyce  thought  that  the  liver,  and  the  bile  was  of  the 
firft  confequence  in  the  animal  economy,  and  that  we 
could  learn  more  from  it,  than  from  the  pulfe,  the  tongue, 
or  all  the  excretions  together.  It  is  certainly  a very  good 
index  of  the  Hate  of  the  neighbouring  parts  ; but  he 
thought  it  was  the  fiimulus  to  all  their  functions,  both 
healthy,  and  morbid ; and  confequently  that  its  degene- 
racy was  the  fource  of  almolt  every  difeafe. 

All  the  interior  cavities  and  tubes  of  the  human  body, 
are  defended  from  the  acrimony  of  their  contents,  by  a 
membraneous  lining,  which  is  furnifhed  with  organs, 
either  glands  or  capilaries,  which  lecrete  a mucuous  lining, 
to  defend  them  from  their  contents,  or  from  the  a&ion  of 
the  air;  this  is  the  part  which  the  moderns  have  denomi- 
nated the  mucous  membrane  ; but  when  this  membrane 
is  irritated,  whether  by  getting  cold,  or  by  infedlion,  its 
adlion  is  increafed,  as  in  the  interior  part  of  the  nole,  and 
the  branches  of  the  windpipe,  or  in  the  urethea,  from 
morbid  ftimuli,  and  in  the  intellines  in  the  dyffentery : the 
fecretion  is  thereby  increafed,  and  becomes  of  a thinner 
confidence,  unfit  to  defend  the  parts  iron)  the  acrimony 
of  their  contents.  From  whence  follow  pains,  with  ca- 
tarrhal, or  mucous  dilcharges,  mixed  with  their  con- 
tents, which,  together  with  their  increafed  action, 
invites  a greater  than  ordinary  influx  of  blood  to  the 
inflamed  furface ; fo  that  one  means  of  irritation  in- 
creales  others,  as  we  lee  in  dyfi'enteries,  until  the  ful- 
ceptibiiity  is  worn  off,  and  the  liver  always  fhares  in  the 
afie&ions  of  thefe  parts  ; and  after  the  inflammatory  Hate 
is  pall,  a weaknefs  remains  which  is  a caufe  ot  the  conti- 
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nuance  of  the  increafed  excretion,  in  the  chronic  difeaies 
of  thefe  parts.  This  appears  to  be  the  hate  in  which  they 
are  ; for  it  appears  that  chronic  weakneffes  of  the  liver, 
and  confequent  dagnation  of  its  fluids,  may  take  place 
without  any  preceding  fuppuration,  or  other  inflamma- 
tion, than  diat  of  the  mucous  membrane  ; whereby  the 
energy  is  diminifhed,  and  flagnations  and  obdruCtions 
with  an  enlargement  take  place,  fometimes  with  or 
without  extravasation,  and  putrefaction  of  the  fluids.  But 
ftagnant  fluids  have  always  a tendency  to  putrefaction  : 
this  is  the  apparent  hate  in  which  the  liver  is  in  cafes  of 
torpid  enlargement,  &c.  For  when  the  hepatic  v'ellels 
are  in  a lax,  or  paralytic  hate,  the  bile  will  not  be  fecreted 
in  large  quantities,  and  the  intellines  will  labour  under 
a deficiency  of  their  ulual  flimuli ; and  their  motions 
will  be  diminifhed,  and  coftivenefs  will  enfue,  with  a 
weaknefs,  and  hypochondriac  difpofiticm,  accompanied 
with  indigeftion,  and  crudities  in  the  firfl  paffages.  In 
order  to  obviate  this  Sate,  exercife  in  the  open  air,  fuch 
as  walking  or  riding,  increafed  by  degrees,  is  very  ad- 
vantageous ; fo  as  to  promote  the  healthy  actions  of  the 
folids,  and  confequently  the  fecretion  of  healthy  fluids. 
This  Hate  of  the  fyltem  may  be  illuflrated,  by  afpecies  of 
inflammation  which  takes  place  in  the  eyes,  wherein  the 
veffels  are  fo  relaxed,  that  the  red  particles  of  blood  enters 
them,  which  may  at  firfl  be  cured  by  cold  water,  but 
which  emolients,  or  relaxents  increafes,  merely  by  re- 
laxing the  veffels,  and  by  this  means  inviting  more  fluids 
into  them. 

In  the  relaxed  flate  of  the  liver,  even  the  quantity  of 
bile  which  is  fecreted  is  of  a thin,  watery  confidence, 
and  will  not  therefore  perform  its  due  functions,  and 
this  mud  alfo  be  a padive  caufe  of  difeafes.  There  are 
fufficient  reafons  to  believe  that  the  flow,  infenfible  ab- 
fceffes  which  fometimes  take  place  in  the  liver,  are  pro- 
duced in  a manner  fimilar  to  this,  and  that  the  treat- 
ment, by  mild  dimulants,  is  in  fome  meafure  analogous 
to  this.  ObdruCtions  of  the  liver  and  fpleen,  are  common 
in  many  damp,  marfliy  fituations,  where  inflammations, 
or  abfceffcs  rarely  ever  happen : for  thefe  lad  affeCtions 
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are  moR  common  in  very  dry,  warm,  and  otherwife 
heathly  places  ; but  obflrudtions  are  very  apt  to  follow 
the  abufe,  or  premature  ufe  of  the  Bark,  or  thofe  in 
whom  intermittents  are  altogether  neglefted.  The  abufe 
of  bark  in  young  and  ilrong  perfons,  may  caufe  fcirrhus 
fwellings,  and  the  neglect  of  the  difeafe  caufes  weaknefs ; 
whereby  the  parts  are  unable  to  propel  their  fluids,  which 
therefore  flagnate.  By  reafon  of  the  weaknefs,  following 
the  increafed  adtion,  and  in  the  torpid  Rate  of  the  liver, 
obflrudtions  and  tumour  will  evidently  take  place,  from 
the  defedt  of  vital  energy,  in  the  fmaller  velfels  of  the 
part  : but  that  which  follows  inflammation,  or  increafed 
adtion,  is  confiderably  different  from  that  caufed  origi- 
nally by  a torpor  of  thefe  parts  ; for  thefe  affedtions  are 
fometimes  of  a fchirrous  nature,  and  very  obflinate  in 
yielding  to  medicines ; but  the  torpid  dwelling  is  eafier 
overcome  by  gentle  flimulants,  exercife  and  cordial  nou- 
rifhments.  But  a fcirrhus  alfedtion,  is  more  intricate 
in  its  nature,  and  difficult  of  cure.  A mere  torpor  of  the 
part  is  an  a fife  61  ion  of  all  others  the  moR  Ample  in  its  na- 
ture, and  treatment,  for  it  appears  to  be  only  a defedt  of 
flimuli,  or  of  exertion  in  proportion  to  the  Rrength. 

A fcirrhus  is,  lo  far  as  we  know,  always  preceded  by 
inflammation;  during  which  the  vital  energy  is  much 
exhaufled  in  the  parts  wherein  it  takes  place  ; by  the 
excels  of  the  inflammatory  adtion,  after  which  lo  foon  as 
the  inflammation  is  over,  the  parts  are  left  in  a Rate  fo 
weak,  as  not  to  be  able  to  propel  their  fluids,  which  of 
confequence  flagnates.  Whilfl  fome  ablorption  oi  the 
thinner  fluids  are  going  on,  the  part  becomes  hard  and 
commonly  infenlible,  the  ablorbents  appear  to  be  much 
concerned  in  this  difeafe ; and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
both  lbirrhous  and  cancer  are  formed  in  their  trunks,  and 
only  affiedt  other  parts  through  the  medium  ol  thefe 
velfels ; for  affedtions  of  thefe  are  generally  very  obflinate, 
as  we  may  learn  from  Ample  wounds  of  their  large 
trunks  being  generally  fo  difficult  oi  cure  ; and  from 
their  irritation  by  morbid  flimuli,  being  the  moll  com- 
mon caufes  of  indurations  in  thofe  glands,  through  which 
they  take  their  courle,  and  the  obflinate  nature  of  thefe 
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indurations  whether  caufed  by  fyphillitic  or  other  in- 
fectious ftimuli,  are  but  too  well  known  to  molt  practiti- 
oners ; and  there  are  no  other  parts  in  the  compofition 
of  glands,  not  even  the  nerves  themfelves,  from  which 
we  meet  fo  much  obftinacy  in  the  cure. 

Sudden  changes  in  the  weather,  but  efpecially,  a cold 
night  air,  after  very  hot  weather,  frequently  produce  ob- 
llruCtions,  and  even  extravafations,  and  in  the  rob u ft,  it 
may  caufe  inflammation,  and  fuppuration.  Thefe  often 
take  place,  after  violent  heats,  and  when  the  changes 
of  the  air. are  fudden,  the  chill  of  the  cold  immediately 
affects  the  parts,  fuch  as  fitting  in  a ftream  of  air,  when 
very  warm,  and  by  this  means  cooling  fuddenly,  and  af- 
ter the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors,  thefe  affections,  are  more 
deleterious.  From  this  we  learn  the  propriety  of  bring- 
ing about  all  changes  ftovvly,  for  it  is  the  fuddennefs  of 
the  change,  which  is  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  ; for  much 
greater  extremes  of  either  heat  or  cold,  may  be  borne  with- 
out injury,  if  applied  cautioully,  and  neither  of  the  ex- 
tremes fuffered  too  loon  to  follow  the  other ; for  cooling 
fuddenly,  after  being  heated  by  exercife  or  otherwife,  is 
much  more  dangerous  than  the  heat  itfelf,  whilft  it  con- 
tinued. For  in  general,  the  greateft  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  heat,  depends  on  the  mode  of  cooling  ; for 
it  often  caufes  obftruCtions,  or  inflammations  in  any  part; 
but  of  ail  the  vifcera,  there  are  none  more  apt  to  be  affec- 
ted in  this  manner  than  the  liver,  and  fpleen  : and  from 
attention  to  what  has  been  already  laid,  we  may  under- 
hand the  mode  of  aCtion,  by  which  this  is  produced,  thus 
when  heat,  liquors,  or  other  ftimuli  are  ufed,  they  caufe 
violent  aCtion  of  the  parts,  which  mull  exhauft  their 
ftrength,  and  if  thefe  ftimuli  are  fuddenly  difcontinued, 
before  the  parts  recover  their  energy,  ft  agnations  enfue. 

As  the  difference  in  the  caufes  and  nature  of  hepatic 
difeafes  are  various,  fo  alfo  are  their  phyfical  natures  ; 
thofe  obftruCtions  which  fucceed  autumnal  fevers,  which 
fo  frequently  caufe  dropfical  and  jaundiced  appearances, 
are  extremely  different  from  thofe  acute  inflammations, 
which  follow  expofure  to  great  heats  in  the  day  time, 
with  the  additional  Tumulus  of  fpiritous  liquors,  fuccecded 
by  expofure  to  a cold  night  air  or  to  rain — the  frit  will 
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readily  be  underftood  to  be  of  a torpid  nature,  not  caufing 
much  uneafinefs,  nor  Pvvelling,  and  more  readily  percei- 
ved by  its  effedts,  than  by  anypmmediate  appearances  of 
the  parts  originally  affedted:  unlefs  by  a fenfation  of  weight, 
elpecially  from  the  jolting  motion  of  a carriage,  running, 
or  leaping,  or  by  a numbnefs  towards  morning,  after  lying 
on  the  right  fide  in  the  night;  but  the  dull  appearance  of  the 
eyes,  the  fwelling,  and  pitting  of  the  ancles  towards  eve 
ning,  if  the  patient  keeps  up  in  the  day,  indicates  it  plain- 
ly in  thefe  diftant  parts,  but  this  Hate  of  the  difeafe,  is  fel- 
dom  obllinate.  It  is  but  in  few  cafes  of  the  moll  accute  in- 
flammations, in  which  the  pain  is  very  great,  but  commonly 
the  more  rapid  it  is  in  its  progrefs,  the  more  fenfible  it  is 
apt  to  be  perceived,  and  accompanied  with  pain;  in  Pome 
inllances  we  have  Peen  it  Po  acute,  as  to  deprive  the  patient 
of  reft,  day  and  night,  and  the  pain  Po  great  as  to  prevent 
their  lying  down,  cauftng  a Pymptomatic  fever.  One  cafe 
of  this  nature  was  fatal  in  nine  days,  but  it  was  the  molt 
acute  we  have  ever  feen  or  heard  of : it  happened  in  a ple- 
thoric young  man,  who  was  our  captain’s  cook,  and  had 
never  been  in  any  warm  climate  before  that  voyage. 

AfFedlions  of  the  liver  are  in  fome  cafes  Po  obfcure,  as 
to  be  extremely  difficult  to  difcover ; thefe  are  the  chronic 
cafes  which  make  their  attack,  and  advance  very  flowly, 
and  almoft  imperceptibly;  caufing  very  little  uneafinefs  at 
firft,  and  are  molt  frequently  difcovered  in  the  courfe  of 
time,  by  fome  fecondary  confequences,  fuch  as  pain  in 
the  back  part,  commonly  of  the  right,  but  fometimes  it  is 
in  the  left  fhoulder  ; here  the  caufe  of  the  fympathy,  al- 
though long  obferved,  is  very  difficult  to  be  traced,  for 
we  know  of  no  fimilarity  of  ftructure,  nor  nervous  com- 
munication between  the  parts;  nor  is  there  any  continuity 
of  membraneous  fubftances ; but  thefe  fymptoms  are  not 
always  prefent  in  this  difeafe  ; the  tickling  cough,  and 
fhooting  pains  up  the  breall,  are  more  eafily  traced  from 
the  ligamentous,  or  membraneous  connexion  of  the  liver, 
with  the  diaphragm,  (or  midriff)  and  its  connexion  with 
the  pleura,  and  mediaftinum. 

In  many  cafes  of  difeafed  liver,  the  affedlion  cannot  be 
difcovered bvanycxternal  appearanceofbile:  in  fomechro* 
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nic  cafes  of  long  (landing,  the  patients  are  even  whiter  than 
common,  but  the  appearance  of  the  whitenefs  is  different 
from  that  of  health,  it  is  rather  a dead  white,  accompani- 
ed with  a dullnefs  of  the  eyes  ; the  vivid  fprightlinefs  of 
which,  fo  charadferiffic  of  health,  and  animation,  and  the 
ruddy  colour  of  the  fkin,  being  deffroyed  by  the  difeafe — ** 
neither  are  there  an  appearance  of  bile,  either  in  faeces,  or 
urine  ; here  it  is  probable  that  the  fecretion  is  not  perform- 
ed : this  flate  is  molt  common  to  thofe  who  have  laboured 
long  under  the  difeafe,  and  are  weakened  by  it.  Thofe 
who  are  in  this  Hate,  have  little  or  no  appetite  for  food,  are 
frequently  t'everilh,  efpecially  in  the  evenings,  and  are 
often  harrafled  with  lownefs  of  fpirits,  rather  inclining  to 
melancholy,  they  are  readily  afFedted  by  every  flight  im- 
preflion,  and  even  their  imaginations  often  aflfedt  them 
more  than  real  phyfical  caufes  would  in  health. 

The  obftrudtions  it  is  molt  probable,  take  place  in  the 
fmall  branches  of  the  porta,  which  carries  the  blood  to  the 
liver,  from  the  other  parts  of  the  lower  belly,  as  the  refift- 
ance  to  its  adtion  mult  be  far  the  greateft,  in  proportion 
to  the  impelling  power  with  which  it  is  endowed,  of  any 
veflel  in  the  body.  But  it  would  appear  molt  probable, 
that  although  chronic  obftrudtions,  are  owing  to  this 
caufe  ; this  vein  performing  the  offices  of  an  artery,  pro- 
peling  the  blood  through  the  glandulous  part  of  the  liver, 
from  which  the  fecretion  is  made  ; for  we  have  great  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that  the  artery,  of  the  liver,  which  lupplies 
its  fubffance  with  nourifhment  from  the  blood,  is  from  its 
fmallnefs,  not  adapted  to  fupply  the  fecretion  of  bile, 
which  in  a healthy  Hate  is  a large  quantity.  This  artery 
is  certainly  adtive  in  the  acute  inflammations  of  this  part; 
for  like  other  acute  inflammations,  a pulfation  or  throb- 
bing may  be  perceived  by  the  patient.  From  the  acute- 
nels  of  the  pain  we  are  certain  that  the  nerves  are  afFedted, 
and  moll  probably  the  artery ; on  confideration  that 
this  Hate  of  the  difeafe,  is  very  fimilar,  both  in  its  fvmp- 
toms,  and  treatment,  to  other  cafes  of  glandular  inflam- 
mations. We  have  no  doubt  that  it  may  partake  of  a 
phlogiffic,  or  of  an  eryfipcllatous  nature;  but  we  believe 
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that  they  vary  confiderably  in  different  habits  of  bod)'’ — 
in  the  young,  flrong,  and  full  bodied,  we  believe  it  often 
inclines  to  true,  and  in  the  weak  to  an  eryfipellatous  na- 
ture, the  parts  being  vafcular. 


Of  the  Varieties  of  Diseases  of  the  Liver, 


IT  may  now  be  perceived  that  there  are  two  diftinfct  va- 
rieties of  hepatic  difeales  ; very  different  both  in  their  na- 
tures and  treatments,  and  unlefs  we  keep  this  divilion  in 
view,  together  with  that  of  many  intermediate  fhades  be- 
tween them,  our  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  affections  of  the 
liver,  and  of  the  modes  of  treatment,  mult  be  confufed 
and  erroneous. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  affection,  we  may  form  a judg- 
ment from  the  modes  of  the  attack,  and  the  prefen t 
fymptoms;  but  in  this  difeafe  the  acute  hate,  does  not  al- 
ways neceffarily  procede  the  chronic.  For  this  lalt  variety 
of  the  difeafe  often  begins,  and  goes  on  in  a gradual,  and  of- 
ten an  inperceptible  manner;  and  is  at  length  difcovered 
by  fome  fecondary  affeCtion,  fuch  as  a tumefaction  of  the 
feet,  a dulinefs  of  the  eyes,  a pain  in  the  back  part  of  ei- 
ther fhoulder,  or  fometimes  a fhooting  pain  up  the  breaft, 
a tickling  cough,  and  a dull  weight  in  the  hypochondrium 
feldom  accompanied  with  pain,  although  often  with 
oppreffion,  or  a languifhing  fenfation,  with  a me- 
lancholy turn  of  mind,  or  hypochondriac  chfpofition. 
From  this  it  is  very  evident,  that  there  are  fome  confider- 
able  differences  in  the  difeafe,  when  preceded  by  inflam- 
mation, and  when  it  is  not  ; for  when  inflammation  has 
preceded,  there  may  be  either  a fmall  quantity  of  matter 
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formed,  or  a feirrhous  fwelling,  or  a haidnefs  may  remain 
a long  time,  without  caufing  much  uniafii. efs,  and  may 
be  carried  off  by  moderate  living,  excercile  in  he  open 
air,  cheerful  company  : and  pills  occalionaily,  with  agreea- 
ble amulements,  are  remarkably  falutary. 

When  the  fuperior  and  convex  part  of  the  liver,  about 
the  fufpenfory  ligaments  is  affedded,  the  pain  is  commonly 
very  acute,  for  although  ligaments,  and  membranes  are  in- 
fenfible  when  in  health,  they  are  acutely  fenfible  in  a dii- 
eafed  Itate  ; this  variety  of  the  difeafe  is  molt  apt  to  at- 
tack the  Urong  and  plethoric,  and  in  them  it  is  accompani- 
ed with  all  the  appearances  of  a truly  inflammatory  dif- 
polition,  and  here  blood- letting,  the  neutral  falts,  and  di- 
luents, are  requifite  : this  ftate  is  molt  apt  to  take  place 
in  the  natives  of  temperate  climates  when  they  remove  to 
warm  countries,  particularly  in  thole  who  ufe  fpiritous 
liquors  freely,  and  expofe  themfclves  to  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  or  ufe  ilrong  exercife  ; and  cool  themfclves  fud- 
denly,  by  cold  drinks,  or  expofure  by  fittingi  n the  cool  air, 
in  the  lhade,  or  at  night ; all  of  which  are  dangerous  in 
many  refpedts.  But  while  walking,  cold  air  is  not  hurt- 
ful, but  cooling  fuddenly  after  being  very  warm,  is  a dan- 
gerous procefs  in  any  climate,  but  doubly  fo  under  thefe 
circumdances. 

The  oppofite  appearance  of  this  difeafe,  which  takes 
place  floivly  in  melancholy  and  weak  conllitutions,  after 
being  much  expofed  to  a warm  atmofphere,  is  properly 
named  the  chronic  hepatitis,  in  this  date  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon lor  the  lubltance  of  the  liver  to  become  feirrhous — 
patients  in  this  date  are  frequently  Hypochondriac,  and 
as  the  fecretion  of  bile  is  deficient,  they  are  always 
in  a codive  habit.  A fedtentary  life,  with  much  anxiety  of 
mind,  appears  often  to  be  an  occafion  of  this  vari- 
ety ol  the  difeafe  ; but  a date  limilar  to  this  often  occurs, 
without  any  very  obdinate  difeafe  of  the  liver,  merely 
from  confinement,  and  anxiety  ; but  this  affe&ion  may 
he  relieved  by  exercife  in  the  open  air;  country  living, 
cheerful  company,  and  amufement ; thole  who  have  been 
ufed  to  a country  life,  exercife,  and  air,  on  being  confined 
to  bufinefs  in  large  towns,  commonly  fall  into  this  date, 
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in  any  climate  ; and  may  be  recovered,  by  indulgence  in 
their  former  modes  of  life  occaiionally  ; being  obliged  to 
take  journies  or  voyages  on  bufinefs,  anfvvers  peculiarly 
well,  in  this  fituation  ; and  ftimulant  faponaceous  ; but 
gentle  laxatives  once  or  twice  a week,  with  an  infufion 
of  columbo-root,  but  an  habitual  ufe  of  them  is  to  be  avoid- 
ed ; therefore,  they  fhould  not  be  ufed  oftener  than  ne- 
ceffity  indicates. 

Chlorofis  in  young  females,  is  nearly  allied  to  thefe 
affections,  for  in  them,  as  well  as  in  the  hypochondriac, 
we  may  find  by  Morgan’s  diffeftions,  there  was  always  a 
deficiency  of  bile,  and  it  was  pale  coloured  and  watery. 
And  the  lame  obfervation  has  been  made  by  others,  parti- 
cularly by  Kirkland,  who  found  the  liver  of  a very  fmall 
iize,  and  pale  coloured,  in  a hypochondriac  patient,  and  it 
was  found  in  the  fame  Hate  in  all  weak  and  delicate  per- 
l'ons.  Where  the  colour  is  pale,  or  a dead  white,  there 
appears  to  be  a deficiency  of  the  vital  energy  in  this  visous. 

All  cafes  of  acute,  or  rapid  difeafes  of  the  liver,  are  not 
necefiarily  attended  with  great  pain  : for  they  are  often  ra- 
pid in  their  progrefs,  and  fuppuration  far  advanced,  be- 
fore they  caufe  much  alarm  ; and  in  other  cafes,  where  the 
progrefs  is  not  much  more  rapid,  the  pain  will  be  extreme- 
ly acute.  Much  depends  on  the  feat  of  the  inflammation, 
whether  it  is  in  theparenchymatousfubfiance  of  the  liver,  or 
near  its  vafcular  or  nervous  parts;  for  the  more  rapid  it  is 
in  its  progrefs,  the  more  readily  it  caufes  pain.  But  from 
the  lymptoms  already  taken  notice  of,  as  they  are  to  be 
met  with  in  practice,  and  other  phenomena  which  fhall 
be  taken  notice  of  hereafter — we  fhall  endeavour  to  ren- 
der the  phyfical  f late,  and  nature  of  the  difeafe,  as  intelli- 
gible as  language  is  capable  of;  but  we  mull  not  forget 
that  language  comes  far  fliort  of  all  our  mental  flores,  8cc. 

The  apparent  caufe  of  the  greateft  pain  in  this  difeafe 
is  to  be  found  in  the  feat  of  the  affection.  When  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  fufpenfory  ligament  is  the  feat  of  the  difeafe, 
the  pain  is  commonly  moll  acute,  and  when  the 
extreme  parts  of  either  of  the  lobes  are  affedled,  the 
pain  appears  to  be  the  leaf! ; and  fo  in  proportion  to  its 
diflance  from  the  large  veffels,  and  nerves,  the  caplule  of 
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Gliffon,  fo  named  from  his  difcovery  of  it,  which  envelopes 
the  veffels,  we  have  every  reafon  to  believe  is  very  fenfi- 
ble  when  difeafed ; and  it  is  probable  from  analogy  that 
it  is  only  in  the  difeafed  hate,  that  either  the  ligaments, 
veffels,  or  membranes,  are  endowed  with  fenfibility.  Por 
this  is  the  cafe  with  the  ligaments,  and  membranes  and  many 
other  parts  in  the  body,  they  are  only  fenfible  when  morbid- 
ly  affedted.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  difputes,  arofe 
with  Haller,  who  denied,  as  he  wasauthorifedby  his  experi- 
ments,that  either  tendons, ligaments,  or  membranes,  were 
fenfible.  Whereas  it  had  been  often  found  by  others,  that 
in  the  difeafed  date,  they  were  extremely  fenfible,  but  it  is 
a circumftance  univerfally  experienced,  in  the  practice  ot 
the  healing  art,  that  the  fufceptibility  of  fenfation  and  ir- 
ritation, is  increafed  by  difeafes. 

But  the  fubftance  of  the  liver,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
lungs,  is  capable  of  two  varieties  of  obllrudtion  and  fup- 
puration,that  is  when  either  one  or  more  large  impollumes, 
formed  in  different  parts  of  their  fubftance;  or  to  innumera- 
ble fmall  grains,  of  the  fize  of  pepper  corns  or  large  grains 
of  Ihot,  named  tubercles,  each  containing  a fmall  quantity 
of  pufs  ; both  of  thefe  we  have  l'een  repeatedly  on  diffec- 
tion,  both  in  the  liver  and  lungs,  the  pain  appears  to  be 
much  increafed  by  the  relillance  to  its  enlargement, 
which  it  meets  with  in  the  inflamed  part ; hence  the 
great  pain  of  whitloes  and  other  parts  confined  by  liga- 
ments. The  feat  of  the  inflammation  when  near  the 
fufpenfory  ligaments  of  the  liver,  we  have  found,  on  dif- 
fedtion,  in  fome  of  the  moft  violent  cafes  we  have  ever 
met  with.  But  the  formation  of  tubercles  is  commonly 
attended  with  little  or  no  pain  of  the  part,  or  thefe  fympto- 
matic  pains  of  the  fhoulders,  or  breall,  which  we  have  feen 
fo  commonly  in  other  cafes  of  hepatitis.  But  with  a jaun- 
diced appearance  very  obftinate,  fometimes  refilling  all 
medical  treatment,  accompanied  with  a hettic  heat ; a 
quick  and  fmall  pulfe,  with  great  thirft  and  feverifhnefs, 
but  the  hedlic  pulfe  and  fever,  is  common  in  cafes  of 
abfceffes  here,  the  jaundiced  appearance  is  not  fo  com. 
mon,  although  it  often  happens,  2-tc. 
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Thefe  affections  of  the  liver,  brought  on  by  the  depreff- 
ing  paflions  of  the  mind,  as  by  grief,  and  defpondency, 
are  rather  of  the  chronic,  than  of  the  acute  fpecies ; this 
affection  takes  its  name  of  melancholy  from  the  appear- 
ance ol  the  bile,  which  in  this  Hate  is  generally  of  a dark 
colour.  The  Ancient  Grecians  thought  the  bile  here,  was 
the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  but  although  that  do&rine  has 
lofl  its  lorce  : yet  we  may  collett  many  ufeful  indications 
irom  its  appearance  ; and  in  this  light,  it  is  Hill  an  objedl 
ol  confiderable  importance.  The  circulation  in  the  liver 
becoming  languid  by  grief,  and  other  deprefling  paflions, 
and  the  porta  wanting  the  affiHance  of  arterial  lorce  to 
perform  its  very  laborious  functions  ; and  its  energy  de- 
prelled  by  the  paflions  themfelvcs,  and  the  blood  accumu- 
lated in  the  branches  of  the  porta,  caufes  a painful  and  ob- 
tule  fenfe  of  oppreflion,  anxiety,  or  dtfpair — and  very 
often  compleat  mental  derangement.  And  although  it  may 
not  oiten  be  fufpedled,  yet  it  is  a certain  fa6l,  that  the 
liver  is  far  more  frequently  the  feat  of  mania,  and  of  me- 
lancholy, than  the  brain.  For  although  this  part  may,  in 
Home  cafes  be  primarily  affected  ; yet  we  believe  it  is  ex- 
tremely feldom  fo — thefe  flight  alterations  which  have 
been  found  in  the  brains  of  maniacs,  on  diffedVion,  by 
Morgagni,  and  others  ; fuch  as  a drynefs,  and  hardnefs 
of  the  fubllance  of  the  brain,  are  as  probably  the  confe- 
quences,  as  caufes  of  thefe  affedlions — but  the  oppreflion 
in  the  hypochondria,  the  langour,  and  anxiety,  &c.  and 
the  methods  of  cure,  which  are  molt  fuccefsful,  points 
out  the  liver  to  be  the  feat  of  the  difeafe. 
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The  treatment  of  the  acute  Hepatitis  cr  Inflamed 

I aver. 


JL  HIS  affection,  being  fo  various  in  its  nature,  and  in 
the  manner  of  its  production,  mult  often  require  very  dif- 
ferent modes  of  treatment ; but  as  the  acute  date  of  the 
difeafe,  requires  fpeedy  afliflance,  we  Ihall  begin  with  it ; 
and  proceed  to  the  Chronic.  Here  we  are  to  confider  that 
it  is  an  inflamed  gland  we  have  to  treat,  and  one  whole 
fenfations,  and  functions  are  very  obfeure.  In  this  (late 
of  the  difeafe  we  have  feen  the  fatal  effe&s,  of  an  empyrical 
practice  in  its  mod  glaring  colors,  and  of  thofe  extrava- 
gancies which  a random  practice  often  introduces,  not 
only  in  the  prefent  affection,  but  in  many  fimilar  inftan- 
ces.  The  moll  Ample  difeafes,  of  the  leaf!  complex  glands, 
are  generally  very  obftinate  of  cure  ; but  it  is  probable 
there  are  none  more  fo,  than  that  under  confideration  ; 
but  this  is  no  apology  for  treating  it  in  an  empyrical  and 
irrational  manner,  whether  the  difeafe  is  only  in  its  in- 
cipient Rages,  or  of  long  (landing.  It  is  a misfortune  but 
over  common  with  a certain  clafs  of  medical  practition- 
ers, when  they  find  out,  or  even  hear  of  a remedy,  or  mode 
of  treatment  ufeful  in  any  difeafe,  to  apply  it  to  all  Rages 
and  varieties  of  affeCtions  which  bear  the  fame  names, 
Retting  both  fcience  and  reafon  at  defiance.  The  fatal  ef- 
fects of  fuch  proceeding  have  been  but  two  often  experi- 
enced in  the  prefent  affeCtion.  In  the  acute  hepatitis, 
every  thing  is  to  be  avoided  which  has  any  tendency  to 
produce  irritation,  or  to  increafe  the  inflammation,  con- 
lequently  all  flimulants,  of  whatever  nature  they  are, 
mull  be  avoided ; and  on  the  contrary,  every  circum- 
itance  of  regimen,  and  medicines  which  are  of  a fedative, 
or  coding  nature,  are  to  be  had  recourfe  to,  and  perfever- 
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ed  in  fo  long  as  this  ftage  continues.  Here  bloodletting, 
and  neutral  lalts,  or  caftor  oil,  and  antimonials  will  come 
into  ufe,  in  the  fir  ft  ftage  of  the  difeafe.  Where  the  pulfe 
is  lull  and  hard,  bloodletting  fhould  be  pradlifed  at  the 
beginning ; but  here  we  ffall  obferve  that  it  is  only  thofe 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  paying  ftridl  attention  to  the 
pulfe,  who  can  determine  the  neceflity  of  this  operation, 
in  any  cafe.  It  may  on  fome  occafions  be  necelfary 
to  repeat  it  three  or  four  times  : and  in  order  to  carry  off 
any  ftimulant  matters,  which  may  be  lodge  in  the  firll 
paffages,  rochel,  or  common  falts,  or  caftor  oil,  may  be 
given  every  fecond  day,  and  at  night  a moderate  dofe, 
as  about  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  antimonial  wine,  or 
four  or  five  grains  of  antimonial  powder,  drinking  fome 
warm  diluent  fluid,  at  the  fame  time,  in  order  to  promote  a 
perfpi.rati.on.  This  courfe  may  be  perfifted  in  for  fome 
days,  provided  the  patient  be  young,  and  ftrong,  and  his 
external  appearance  fhews  figns  of  an  inflammatory  dif- 
pofition,  fu.ch  as  a fluffed,  reddifh  or  puffed  up  counte- 
nance, a pain,  or  fenfe  of  ftraitnefs  in  the  orbits  of  the 
eyes,  &c.  and  by  purfuing  thefe  fteps  in  the  early  ftages 
pf  the  difeafe,  we  may  prevent  the  formation  ol  matter, 
and  this  is  an  objedi  of  the  greateft  magnitude  which  we 
can  attend  to  at  this  time. 

The  internal  ufe  of  nitre  in  dofes  of  twenty  or  thirty 
grains  has  been  in  high  repute  here,  as  well  as  in  in- 
flammations of  the  lungs : it  may  be  given  in  fyrup,  or 
molaffes,  and  by  its  property  pf  leffening  vafcular  adlion, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  it  is  very  ufeful,.in  all  cafes 
where  we  would  wiff  to  prevent  the  formation  of  matter. 

The  exhibition  of  antimonial  medicines,  (liquid  be  cau- 
jtioufly  managed,  left  they  promote  a vomiting ; a circum- 
ftance  which  we  fhould  generally  vvifti  to  avoid,  in  acute 
difeafes  of  the  liver,  on  account  of  the  compreflion,  and 
concufiion  which  the  operation  produces. 

Indulging  in  reft,  particularly  in  bed,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  fupport  a moifture  of  the  fkin,  by  warm  bathing 
of  the  lower  extremities,  and  lmall  dofes,  Inch  as  three  or 
four  grains  of  the  antimonial  powder,  will  anfwer  well  to 
be  taken  at  night,  avoiding  hidden  cold,  or  any  agitation 
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either  of  mind,  or  body,  for  either  may  be  a means  of 
caufing  rigors,  and  llridtures  of  the  fkin,  which  are  both 
attendants,  and  caufes  of  fuppuration.  A true  phlo- 
gillic  inflammation  of  the  liver  ; was  faid  by  fo me  men 
great  in  medical  fcience  to  be  a very  rare  occurrence,  but 
we  have  much  reafon  to  think  otherwile,  lor  if  the  for- 
mation of  matter  can  be  taken  for  a tell  of  phlegmon,  it 
may  be  found  here  very  often. 

Ideas  of  malignity,  and  obfcurity  in  this  difeafe  being 
removed,  as  far  in  our  power,  it  will  appear  that  when 
we  make  allowance  for  the  complication,  of  the  organ 
a fleeted,  which  is  one  of  the  molt  complicated,  and  irrita- 
ble glands  in  the  human  body  : confequently  its  difeafes 
mult  alfo  be  complex,  and  often  more  obflinate  than 
thole  of  other  parts ; fo  that  perfeverance  and  patience 
here  are  both  requifite.  But  the  plan  we  have  pointed  out, 
mult  be  purfued,  with  occalional  variations  vvhillt  the 
acute  Hate  continues.  But  as  there  are  great  varieties  in 
the  degrees  of  acutenefs,  fo  there  mull  be  in  the  modes 
of  treatment ; for  although  matter  is  often  formed  in  great 
quantities,  in  acute  inflammations  of  this  part : yet  they 
appear  often  to  partake  of  an  eryfipelatous  nature,  efpeci- 
ally  if  we  were  to  judge  by  the  length  of  time  it  conti- 
nues: as  phlegmon  in  the  opinion  of  l'ome  eminent  phy  11- 
cians,  never  continues  fo  long.  Dr.  Fordyce  limits  it  to 
three  days  in  general.  It  will  readily  be  underllood  that 
when  the  difeafe  is  of  an  eryfipelatous  nature,  there  will 
be  more  of  an  erythematic  difpofition,  a quicker  and 
fmaller  pulfe ; for  here  the  membranous  parts  are  more 
affedted,  than  in  true  inflammation,  and  the  treatment 
mull  be  fuited  to  it : but  this  will  be  better  underllood. 
from  what  is  already  faid,  on  eryfipelas,  this  being 
generally  an  aflfedViori  of  the  membranes  it  is  more 
tedious  of  cure,  and  in  weakly,  and  aged  perfons,  it  may  in 
its  latter  llages,  require  a nourifhing,  cordial  regimen, 
together  with  opiates,  and  the  Peruvian  bark,  after  the 
firil  irritation  is  removed. 

It  may  be  thought  by  fome  of  our  readers,  that  we  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  ufe  of  mercurials  in  this  difeafe,  but  it 
has  happened,  that  we  are  but  too  well  acquainted  with  their 
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effects  in  acute  hepatitis.  Mercurials  were  about  twenty 
years  part,  in  their  meridian  fame  in  thofe  parts  of  India, 
where  this  difeafe  is  mod  prevalent,  and  from  fome  late 
publications,  they  appear  to  be  fo  yet,  with  fome  practi- 
tioners there.  But  we  hope,  from  our  acquaintance  with 
their  pernicious  effects,  that  they  are  not  fo  with  them  all ; 
for  many  of  them,  we  are  very  certain,  have  minds  form- 
ed fo  as  to  profit  by  experience. 

It  is  within  the  lafl  fifty  years,  that  the  ufe  of  mercurials 
were  firlt  difeovered  in  India,  for  the  difeafes  of  the  liver. 
But  it  happened  unfortunately,  that  the  difeoverers  re- 
commended it  indifcrirninately,  in  all  hepatic  affections  ; 
and  they  were  as  indifcrirninately  followed  by  others,  who 
were  happy  to  learn  an  ealy,  and  expeditious  mode  of 
cure,  for  a very  obfiinate  difeafe  ; this  has  been  the 
cafe  with  molt  difeoveries  in  medicine.  But  this  mode  of 
praCtice,  was  for  fome  time  in  partial  ufe  in  India,  be- 
fore it  was  publifhed  in  Europe.  But  as  loon  as  it  was 
made  known  there,  it  mult  of  courfe  fhare  the  fame  fate 
with  molt  other  difeoveries,  of  being  over  rated  at  firft — 
Therefore  young  practitioners  going  to  India,  llrangers 
to  the  climate  and  to  its  difeafes,  a general  mode  of  cure, 
which  appeared  to  fupercede  the  necefiity  of  thought,  in 
a climate  where  every  tiling  confpires  to  produce  indolence 
and  luxury*  Therefore  this  mode  of  practice  foon  became 
general,  both  on  land,  and  at  fea ; for  in  this  employ  there 
are  none  of  thofe  mean  jealoufies,  fo  pernicious  to  fcicnce 
in  other  parts.  But  this  freedom  of  obfervation  is  not 
intended  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  one  individual ; we 
have  fallen  into  the  fame  error,  and  it  is  from  experience 
of  its  pernicious  effeCts,  that  we  have  feen  the  necefiity  of 
learning  from  fatal  experience,  the  propriety  of  departing 
from  the  beaten  path — and  we  are  happy,  that  for  about 
fourteen  years  we  have  followed,  and  recommended  a more 
fuccefsful  mode  of  practice  in  India — and  alfo  in  America, 
where  this  difeafe  is  alfo  much  more  frequent,  than  it  was 
formerly  lufpeCted  to  be.  For  it  was  formerly  the  cui- 
tom  in  molt  countries  where  this  difeafe  appeared  ; as 
it  often  does  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  ol  the 
world,  to  refer  it  to  that  dais  of  difeafes  which  its  exter- 
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hat  appearance  molt  refembled.  Hence  when  a yellow- 
nefs  appeared  in  the  eyes,  it  was  called  a jaundice  ; and 
when  the  appearance  of  dropfical  fwellings  took  place,  it 
was  denominated  a dropfy  ; and  thefe  being  names  long 
landtioned  by  authority,  often  fatisfied  the  phyficians,  as 
well  as  the  patients,  and  their  connexions  ; efpecially 
thofe  who  have  an  averfion  to  diffedtions.  And  when  per- 
fons  were  low  fpirited,  hypochondriac,  or  melancholy,  as 
they  frequently  are,  when  the  liver  is  difeafed  ; it  was 
fuppofed  to  be  adifeafe  of  the  mind  ; and  confequently  the 
brain,  and  nerves  were  fuppofed,  to  be  the  chief  feat  of 
the  mental  derangement,  although  this  is  very  feldom  the 
cafe,  if  we  will  put  any  faith  in  Morgagni  diffedtions  ; 
and  pay  any  attention  to  the  modes  of  treatment  which 
mofl  commonly  fucceed  in  thefe  cafes,  and  their  appear- 
ances after  death.  But  the  abufes  of  mercury  in  cales  of 
acute  hepatitis,  or  in  any  ftage  of  it  when  attended  with 
acute  pain,  we  know  to  be  the  moll  pernicious  mode  of 
treatment,  which  it  is  polfible  to  invent : for  it  will  fcarce 
ever  fail  of  promoting  the  formation  of  matter  ; the  great 
objedt  which  we  Ihould  wifh  to  avoid.  For  if  the  formati- 
on of  matter  can  be  avoided,  we  may  confidently  hope  for 
a cure  ; but  when  an  abfcefs,  or  even  tubercles  are  com- 
pleatiy  formed,  a complete  cure  is  very  doubtful ; although 
even  in  this  cafe,  we  are  not  by  any  means  to  defpair  of 
a cure,  and  if  not  a compleat,  at  lead  a partial  one. — 
The  confounding  of  acute,  with  chronic  ; and  of  phleg- 
monic, with  eryfipellatous  inflammations,  have  been  the 
caufe  of  much  unfuccefsful  pradtice  in  medicine;  and 
perhaps  in  no  one  part  of  it,  more  than  in  the  difeafes  of 
the  liver.  This  fubjedt  is  of  a nature  fo  important,  as 
to  merit  the  mofl  ferious  attention  of  every  phyfician — 
but  more  particularly  of  thofe  who  practice  in  warm  cli- 
mates. But  the  efficacy  of  mercury  being  difcovered  in 
chronic  difeafes  of  the  liver,  and  it  being  indifcriminate- 
ly  recommended,  it  foon  got  into  general  ufe,  in  both 
Hates — from  its  advantages  in  the  chronic.  And  the  acute 
were  fet  down  as  incurable,  when  the  patients  died,  as 
they  generally  did  under  this  treatment — my  firfl  India 
voyage  afforded  many  infiances  of  this.  But  the  mifchief 
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did  not  end  here,  for  its  application  was  transferred  to, 
and  recommended  in  other  inflammations  ; and  as  it  was 
on  ibme  occafions  ufeful,  or  perhaps  only  harmlefs  in 
erythematic  inflammations — it  was  alio  applied  in  the  true 
phlogiftic  cafes  of  inflammation. 

But  it  happened  to  us  in  the  early  part  of  our  pra&ice, 
whilft  mercury  was  confidered  a fpecific,  in  all  the  flages 
and  varieties  of  the  difeafe,  there  were  feldom  much  time 
loft,  until  it  was  had  recourfe  to  it ; although  even  then, 
bleeding  and  a dole  or  two  of  falts  were  common — but 
this  was  a courfe  of  preparation  much  too  lliort,  for  a very 
obllinate  difeafe  ; for  the  inflammation  is  often  fo  very 
tedious,  as  to  continue  for  weeks  together,  not  much  di- 
minifhed — moft  probably  this  is  by  communicating  from 
one  part  of  the  liver  to  another  : as  it  fometimes  happens 
to  other  glands,  that  the  inflammation  often  continues 
long  in  its  full  force  ; but  we  can  f’afely  pronounce  mer- 
cury to  be  highly  pernicious,  in  the  firft  flages  of  the  dif- 
eafe, whilft  the  pain,  or  true  inflammation  is  prefent — for 
tubercles,  or  impoftumes  are  fo  apt  to  follow,  that  it  is 
fcarce  poftible  to  avoid  them;  a circumllance  which  fliould 
be  dreaded,  above  all  others.  Thefe  are  the  effects  which 
we  have  feen  invariably  take  place  from  the  abufe  of  mer- 
cury, in  the  early  flages  of  the  difeafe  ; fo  that  vve  are  not 
more  certainly  convinced  of  the  poifonous  effects  of  arfe- 
nic,  than  thole  of  mercurials,  given  in  the  acute  ftages 
of  this  difeafe.  Were  we  to  collect  cafes  in  proof  of  this 
doctrine,  we  could  multiply  them  to  a very  great  extent, 
on  both  fidesof  the  Atlantic  : and  even  where  this  difeafe, 
until  lately,  was  not  fuppofed  often  to  happen  ; as  well  as 
in  India,  where  it  is  very  common,  from  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  the  abufe  of  llrong  liquors,  and  the  coolnefs 
to  which  ftrangers  commonly  expofe  themlelves  in  the 
night  air,  after  the  great  heats  of  the  day.  But  one  or  two 
cafes  may  be  neceffary  in  order  to  exemplify  our  mode  of 
treatment. 

The  following  is  the  cafe  of  a young  man  never  in  any 
warm  climate  before,  he  was  remarkably  plethoric,  aged 
about  25  ; it  is  remarkable  that  although  this  cafe  was  as 
acute  perhaps,  as  ever  was  obferved,  and  alfo  as  painful, 
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yet  the  pain  was  not  increafed  by  preffure,  which  might 
have  been  owing  to  its  being  rather  under  the  fhort  ribs — 
at  firlt  it  appeared  as  much  like  a dyflentery  as  a hepa- 
titis. 

The  cafe  of  John  Frodfham,  captain’s  cook,  of  the 
Royal  Charlotte,  when  lying  in  the  Bafon  at  Rat  Ifland, 
off'  Bencoolen,  in  Sumatra,  in  November  17 84.  We 
may  obferve  that  it  was  poffible  the  predifpoling  caufe 
of  this  difeafe,  was  contracted  at  Madrafs,  from  which 
we  had  failed  the  8th  of  the  preceding  month.  For 
when  on  fhore  there,  he  had  a diarrhea,  which  was  eafily 
cured ; the  weather  during  the  interval  was  cloudy  and 
rainy,  with  frequent  ftorms,  and  when  the  fun  appeared 
through  the  clouds,  it.  was  exceflive  warm.  lie  was  at- 
tacked on  the  15th  with  a fevere  pain  in  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium,  with  purging,  and  a griping  pain  of  his  bow- 
els, head-ach,  and  giddinefs,  with  a quick,  but  fmall 
pulfe,  for  which  he  had  an  antimonial  every  four  hours, 
with  Barley  water,  for  his  common  drink— 16th,  the 
lymptoms  were  all  worfe  ; the  antimonial  vomited  him  ; 
he  had  a dofe  of  falts,  and  a calomel  pill  at  night — 17th, 
he  complained  of  acute  pain  under  the  bread;  bone,  on  a 
full  infpiration ; pulfe  full  and  quick,  near  a pound  of 
blood  was  taken  from  his  arm  ; and  a fmall  anodyne,  in 
order  to  alleviate  the  pain  at  night — 18th,  the  fame,  he 
relied  in  the  night,  and  continued  the  medicine — 19th, 
feverifh  with  a fick  flomach  ; he  continued  the  fame  me- 
dicines until  the  20th,  when  he  complained  of  great  pain, 
in  the  region  of  the  liver,  with  difficulty  of  breathing — the 
bleeding  was  repeated,  and  a bliller  was  applied  over  the 
part;  the  medicines  were  continued  until  the  24th,  when 
he  was  removed  on  fhore,  where  he  died  on  the  9th  of 
December,  the  pain  continuing  violent,  although  feveral 
cooling  fedatives  were  tried.  On  opening  the  body,  the 
right  lobe  of  the  liver  was  found  much  enlarged,  and  ad- 
hered to  the  fide,  and  when  cut  into,  about  two  pounds  of 
matter  darted  out;  the  gall  bladder  was  full  of  bile,  and 
no  other  morbid  appearances  were  obferved. 

Since  this  work  went  to  the  prefs,  a cafe  of  hepatitis 
more  acute  than  common  has  occurred  to  us  in  a gentle 
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man,  aged  about  40  years,  who  leads  a fedentary  life. 
Daring  the  fudden  cold  weather  towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember,  he  fuppofed  he  mult  have  been  hurt  by  writing 
in  an  office  without  a fire,  and  early  in  October,  he  was 
taken  with  a flight  remittent  fever,  in  which  he  turned 
yellow  about  the  third  day,  but  he  was  fcarcely  confined 
to  bed  by  it,  the  feventh  day : he  was  fo  far  recovered  by 
the  proper  remedies,  as  to  begin  to  take  bark,  of  which 
we  believe  he  took  more  than  was  necefiary.  He  was 
one  week  clear  ofthe  fever,  when  taken  with  a pain  which 
he  defcribed  to  have  begun  in  the  lower  part  of  his  bowels, 
and  fettled  in  his  flomach,  which  was  eafily  relieved. 
Next  evening  the  pain  returned  with  greater  violence, 
and  at  going  to  relt  he  had  an  anodyne  which  gave  no 
relief,  and  being  called  up  at  two  in  the  morning,  before 
rny  arrival  with  the  patient,  he  had  vomited.  And  Hill 
complaining  of  the  pain  in  his  llomach,  on  which  a gentle 
emetic  was  exhibited,  as  we  fuppofed  there  was  fomething 
noxious  in  his  flomach,  this  operated  three  times  without 
any  relief.  On  which  fufpedling  he  had  millaken  the 
feat  of  the  pain,  on  applying  my  hand  to  the  pit  of  the 
flomach,  he  complained  of  a violent  pain  on  touching 
the  right  fide  of  it,  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  over  the  gall- 
bladder, and  there  the  pain  was  now  concentrated.  A 
jbiliary  concretion  was  now  fufpedled  to  be  palling  the 
dudl,  and  the  pain  was  fo  violent,  that  a IVnall  anodyne 
was  given,  which  together  with  the  former  fatigue  procu- 
red him  fome  reft  : and  next  morning,  being  the  third,  he 
had  an  ounce  of  callor  oil,  the  pain  appeared  to  move 
round  the  right  fide  under  the  fhort  ribs,  the  real  na- 
ture qf  the  difeafe  was  now  foondil'covered  ; he  was  bled,  and 
took  warm  diluting  drinks,  and  fmall  dofes  of  antimonial 
powder,  and  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  difeafe,  about  twenty- 
ounces  of  blood  was  taken  from  him,  and  he  went  on  with 
the  diluents  and  antimonials,  and  a bliller  was  applied  to 
the  part — on  the  fifth  he  was  the  fame  ; this  day  Dr.  \\  il- 
tar  was  confulted — he  was  perfedtly  convinced  ol  the  na- 
ture of  the  difeafe,  and  of  the  propriety  of  the  treatment. 
JtLvery  fecond  day  he  required  an  ounce  ol  Rochel  lalts,  or 
pallor  oil,  to  preferve  his  bowels  open,  with  pills  compo- 
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fed  of  Venice  foap  and  the  gum  pills,  in  each  of  which 
there  were  a third  of  a grain  of  tartarized  antimony,  two 
a day,  he  was  now  bled  a third  time  and  went  on  in  the 
antiphlogUUc  plan.  And  the  feventh  he  was  again  bled, 
the  pain  and  quicknefs  of  pulfe  hill  the  fame,  with  fome 
fmall  variations,  the  blood  which  before  this  was  dark  co- 
loured, was  nowr  very  thin,  or  watery  ; the  eighth  day  the 
pain  was  a little  abated,  and  he  had  pills  compofed  of  the 
triturated  mercury  and  foap,  of  each  two  grains,  with  the 
tarturifed  antimony — the  eighth  he  had  one,  the  ninth 
two,  the  tenth  three,  and  the  eleventh  four  ; two  of  them 
kept  his  bowels  open,  but  three  or  four  purged  him,  and 
the  matter  evacuated,  had  every  appearance  of  pufs, 
which  gave  us  hopes  that  it  was  palfing  off  by  the  biliary 
duds,  and  this  we  believe  was  the  cafe.  For  he  had  no  more 
accute  pain,  but  the  lax  continued  three  or  four  days  with 
a griping,  during  which  the  antimonial  was  omitted  in  the 
pills;  of  which  he  only  took  two  each  day, he  recovered  gra- 
dually, and  on  the  fifteenth  was  able  to  fit  up.He  had  an  in- 
fulion  of  cclumbo  root  on  the  thirteenth,  as  he  was  very 
much  reduced,  turo  drams  to  a pint  of  water,  to  reflore 
his  appetite  ; of  this  he  took  one  half  in  the  morning,  the 
other  at  noon,  with  the  pills  until  he  was  tolerably  well 
reftored  to  his  appetite — the  violence  of  the  pain  was  fuch 
that  he  could  not  move  in  bed,  he  was  obliged  to  lie  con- 
ftantly  on  his  back ; but  it  was  lefs  violent  when  he  inclin- 
ed to  the  right  fide  than  to  the  left.  Although  he  felt  a fevere 
pain  from  prelfure  on  the  part ; there  was  no  hardnefs  to 
be  perceived,  and  he  is  at  this  time  in  a tolerable  good 
Hate  of  health,  but  Hill  rather  weak — it  is  now  twenty 
five  days  fince  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  and  ten  fmee 
his  being  able  to  lit  up.  Dr.  Wiftar  who  attended  daily 
for  a weak,  can  bear  witnefs  to  the  feverity  of  the  difeafe, 
and  the  method  of  treatment  which  was  purfued,  as  he 
knew  it  all  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
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The  Treatment  of  Chronic  Hepatitis . 


Jr  the  difeafe  comes  on  flowly,  or  when  a hardnefs  or 
other  appearances  of  chronic  obllrudtions  remain,  after  the 
acute  Hage  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  then  we  may  confider 
the  affedtion  to  be  more  of  a chronic  nature  than  in  the 
preceding  Hate,  and  the  mode  of  treatment  muft  be  regu- 
lated accordingly. 

This  Hate  is  fometimes  difeovered  by  a pain  in  the  back 
part  of  the  right  or  left  Ihoulder,  and  fometimes  a pain 
extending  up  the  bread,  accompanied  with  a tickling 
cough.  On  applying  a hand  to  the  part,  rather  under 
than  below  the  Ihort  ribs,  a tumour  may  fometimes  be 
perceived  by  the  hand ; but  more  commonly  it  may  be 
difeovered  by  a pain  felt  by  -the  patient  on  preffure  ; when 
initead  of  one  or  more  large  tumours,  there  are  tu- 
bercles, diffeminated  through  the  fubHance  of  the  liver; 
they  cannot  be  felt  by  the  hand  through  fuch  deep  cover- 
ings. When  the  fore  part  of  the  liver  is  indurated,  or 
dwelled,  it  may  be  perceived ; but  when  the  back  part  is 
affedted,  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  felt  by  the  hand.  The  wax-like 
hue  of  the  fltin,  or  defedt  of  the  ruddy  colour,  and  lively 
appearance  of  the  eyes,  when  they  affume  an  inanimate 
appearance,  and  the  dead  white  of  the  Hein,  often  with 
yellowifh  or  brownilh  tinge,  are  Hrong  indications  of  this 
difeafe.  Sudden  motion,  as  leaping,  running,  or  riding, 
may  difeover  it  when  it  is  very  obfeure,  but  in  the 
acute  Hages,  they  are  not  pradticable  ; although  we  be- 
lieve they  feldom  caufe  the  abfeefs  to  burH,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Morgagni. 

Here  Himulant  purgatives  may  be  more  ufeful,  pills  com- 
pofed  of  mercurials  and  Venice  foap,  with  fome  other  ac- 
tive cathartics,  as  fcammony,  gamboge,  2kc.  may  be  taken 
occafionally,  before  going  to  rell : thefe  pills  keep  the 
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bowels  open,  and  by  adding  a third  or  fourth  of  a grain 
of  emetic  tartar  to  each,  they  promote  a perfpiration  in  the 
night.  They  alfo  give  a little  Himulus  to  the  abiorbents, 
when  they  are  in  a torpid  Hate  ; at  the  fame  time  an  infu- 
fjon  of  columbo  may  be  ufed  early  in  the  morning,  and 
an  hour  or  two  before  dinner,  in  order  to  promote  the 
digellion,  which  in  this  fituation  is  very  apt  to  be  languid, 
and  weak.  Any  other  bitters  which  may  be  reliflied  by 
the  patient,  provided  they  do  not  caufe  collivenefs,  may 
be  ufed.  The  juice  of  dandelion  if  convenient,  may  be 
had  recourfe  to  occafionally  ; and  alfo  the  exprelfed  juices 
or  decoctions  of  other  gently  ftimulant  vegetables.  Wa- 
ter creffes  are  alfo  accounted  ufeful ; and  other  acalelcent, 
or  pungent  vegetables  ufed,  as  falads.  The  food  fhould  be 
eafy  of  digellion,  fuch  as  veal,  lamb,  or  frelh  beef,  or 
fowl.  Pork,  efpecially  if  fait,  or  ham,  fhould  be  refrained 
from,  as  they  are  difficult  of  digellion.  This  courfe  may 
be  perfilted  in  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then  either  left 
off  for  a week,  or  changed  in  cafe  no  advantage  appears 
to  be  gained  by  it : the  fame  or  a courfe  fomewhat  fimilar, 
may  be  again  had  recourfe  to,  inltead  of  the  aloes,  which 
is  itfelf,  if  not  combined  with  the  foap  and  tartar  emetic, 
apt  to  caufe  a coflivenefs;  two  grains  of  fcammony,  or  gam- 
boge may  be  fubdituted  in  the  pills ; for  different  conhi- 
tutions,  as  well  as  the  Hates  of  the  difeafe  are  fo  various, 
that  one  form  of  medicines  cannot  be  expected  to  fucceed 
in  many  cafes.  The  torpid  and  phlegmatic,  will  require 
flimulants,  fuch  as  the  foregoing  ; but  the  irritable  and 
weakly,  require  medicines  of  a more  fedative  nature,  fuch 
as  the  neutral  falts,  once  or  twice  a week,  and  pills  compo- 
fed  of  foap  and  fcammony  of  each  two  grains,  and  from  one 
half  to  a third  of  a grain  of  the  tartar  emetic,  &c.  Thefe 
formulas,  and  others  of  a fimilar  nature,  may  often  to- 
tally fupercede  the  ufe  of  mercurials  advantageoufly,  in 
cafes  where  they  are  improper,  for  they  are  by  no  means 
univerfally  admiffible,  even  in  the  chronic  hepatitis  ; and 
we  can  from  aditual  experience  recommend  the  foregoing 
mode  of  treatment  as  efficacious,  having  overcome  fome 
confirmed  cafes  in  this  way. 
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It  was  in  this  (late  of  the  hepatitis,  that  mercury  gained 
all  its  fame  ; and  alfo  in  chronic  dyflentery,  although  it 
has  been  unfortunately  transferred  to  both  Hages,  and  to 
all  Hates  ol  that,  as  well  as  of  this  difeafe.  But  even  here, 
and  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  it  anfwers  the  belt,  it  is  never 
to  be  ufed  in  that  empvrical  manner,  which  many  pradli- 
tioners  both  pradlife  and  recommend:  we  would  wilh  fuch 
only  to  remember  that  it  is  the  human  body  they  have  to 
deal  with,  and  to  pay  fome  attention  to  the  phyfical  na- 
tures, and  the  effects  of  medicines,  but  particularly  of 
mercurials  ; and  not  to  ufe  this  powerful  article  in  a man- 
ner of  which  any  rational  practitioner  fhould  be  afhamed. 
Indead  then  of  the  enormous  doles  cf  calomel,  of  which 
we  fo  often  read  and  hear,  our  medium  dole  has  never 
exceeded  one  grain,  and  often  net  fo  much  ; and  the  ex- 
treme dofe  three  grains  to  an  adult,  in  the  twenty. four 
hours;  and  in  thefe  quantities,  we  are  fufficiently  per- 
fuaded,  every  thing  may  be  accomplifhed,  of  which  mer- 
cury is  capable,  in  the  moll  enormous  dofes ; and  often 
much  more  than  can  be  done  by  large  dofes,  in  any 
mode,  or  way  of  managing  it ; for  it  is  not  an  article  that 
produces  all  its  effects  by  the  firft  impreffion,  unlefs  as  a 
cathartic,  however  Itrong  it  may  be.  But  by  a continued 
ufe  it  changes  the  adlions  of  the  folids,  principally  by  1'ti- 
mulating  them  to  new  aCfions,  and  oppofing  the  morbid 
actions,  <kc.  Calomel  may  be  united  with  emetic  tartar, 
and  made  into  pills,  with  any  fubftance  of  a proper  con- 
fidence for  this  purpofe  ; purgatives  have  been  commonly 
added,  fuch  as  aloes,  fcammony,  gamboge,  or  jalap,  and 
Venice  foap,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  a proper  confidence : 
the  foap  has  been  preferred  with  a view  to  fupply  the 
place  of  the  deficient  bile,  as  in  fome  cafes,  when  they 
are  of  very  long  Handing,  and  the  drength  much  exbault- 
ed  ; but  of  thefe  and  fimilar  ingredients,  every  one  may 
compound  pills  adapted  to  the  difeafe.  It  is  to  be  obfer- 
ved  here,  that  the  articles  mentioned,  are  all,  except  the 
emetic  tartar,  and  foap,  of  a dimulant  nature;  thefe  may 
be  ufed  here  in  the  chronic  Hages  of  the  complaint,  as 
thev  anfwer  to  be  made  into  pills,  on  account  of  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  the  quantity  which  ferves  for  a dofe  ; and  as  they 
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are  to  bs  continued  for  fome  time,  this  is  of  fome  impor- 
tance. 

We  have  known  fome  in  fiances  where  mercury  was 
ufed  in  the  profufe  antiquated  manner,  fo  as  to  produce  a 
falivation,  foon  end  in  death  : for  this  mineral  is  now  be- 
lieved by  many,  to  be  a fpecific  in  this  difeafe,  and  con- 
fequently,  every  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  me- 
dicine, has  read  or  heard  of  its  efficacy  in  the  hepatitis  ; 
fo  that  the  indilcriminate  ufe  of  it,  is  common  every  where, 
and  in  all  the  Hates,  and  ltages  of  the  difeafe.  Inllead  of 
calomel,  the  mercurius  dulcis,  prepared  in  the  humid 
way,  according  to  Scheie’s  method,  is  the  beft  of  the  fa- 
line  preparations;  it  being  precipitated  from  a fluid,  and 
not  fublimed  in  the  dry  way,  as  the  common  calomel  is 
prepared  : it  is  much  milder  than  that,  and  fhould  on  this 
account  be  preferred  in  this  difeafe  : we  have  either  ufed 
this  or  the  blue  pills,  which  is  a ftill  milder  preparation, 
thefe  twelve  years  pad.  The  common  quickfilver  pills 
may  be  given,  one  or  two  at  night,  and  if  they  are  wilhed 
to  be  more  active  purgatives,  one  half  grain  of  elaterium, 
or  one  grain  of  fcammony  or  gamboge,  may  be  added  to 
each,  particularly  if  there  are  any  dropfical  colledtions  of 
water  prefent.  It  would  be  a considerable  improvement 
if  the  extinguifhed  quicklilver  was  fubllituted,  in  the  place 
of  the  more  acrid  preparations  of  mercury,  in  many  other 
cafes  as  well  as  this,  where  we  would  wifli  to  avoid  the 
formation  of  matter  efpecially  ; and  at  the  fame  time  to 
promote  the  abforption  of  extravafated  fluids.  But  in 
this  difeafe,  we  have  experienced  this  preparation  to  be  pe- 
culiarly ufeful ; and  where  there  may  be  any  doubt  of  ac- 
tive inflammation,  or  feirrhus  having  preceded,  this  is  by 
far  the  molt  fuccelsful  of  the  mercurials,  as  it  is  not  pof- 
fefled  of  thofe  pernicious  properties,  which  the  more  vi- 
rulent preparations  are. 

In  weakly  and  delicate  habits  in  particular,  this  mild 
preparation  anfwers  well ; for  there  are  many  who  can- 
not bear  it  in  any  other  form  befules  this  alone>  The 
deflrudlive  effects  which  we  have  feen  in  the  early  parts 
of  our  practice  in  warm  climates,  has  acted  as  a warning 
again (t  the  free  ufe  of  mercurials  ever  fince.  We  loll 
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about  one  twentieth  part  of  our  fhip’s  company  by  this 
difeafe  alone  ; and  our  books  which  are  depofited  at  the 
India-Houfe  will  bear  witnefs,  that  it  was  not  through  a 
want  of  mercurials  that  they  died,  as  it  was  then  in  great 
elleem,  and  ufed  almofl  indiferiminately  in  this  difeafe  ; 
unfortunately  they  got  but  too  much  of  it.  And  as  we 
differed  them  all  after  death,  the  liver  was  found  in  va- 
rious llages  of  fuppuration  ; in  molt  of  them  there  were 
large  colledtions  of  matter,  molily  of  a ferous  appearance, 
or  a brownilh  yellow,  or  a reddifh  colour  : in  one,  the 
midriff  was  corroded  through,  all  to  a thin  membrane  next 
to  the  lungs ; in  others,  the  fubltance  of  the  liver  was 
feirrhous,  intermixed  with  fmall  tubercles  full  of  matter  ; 
in  fome  there  were  two  or  three  pounds  of  matter  contain- 
ed in  the  fubllance  of  the  liver  ; and  in  others  there  were 
various  appearances.  But  always  the  matter  had  a thin 
acrid  appearance,  and  the  edges  of  the  ulcerated  part  had 
an  uneven,  granular,  or  corroded  appearance.  We  never 
law  any  thing  here  like  what  is  conlidered  good  matter  ; 
for  it  never  was  neither  found  of  a thick  confidence,  or 
white  color  ; and  from  the  effedls  of  its  contadt  with  the 
diaphragm,  we  had  no  reafon  to  doubt  of  its  corrofive  na- 
ture, for  it  would  certainly  have  corroded  any  other  part, 
with  which  it  might  happen  to  come  into  contadt,  as  rea- 
dily as  this.  So  that  we  cannot  wonder  that  it  fhould  often 
make  its  way  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  or  fome- 
times  into  the  inteftines,  when  adhefive  inflammation  is 
produced;  and  at  other  times  through  the  integuments 
of  the  abdomen,  as  it  fometimes  does,  and  give  a fair 
chance  for  making  a fuccefsful  opening  into  it.  For  there 
are  commonly  adhefions  produced,  between  the  parts  molt 
inflamed,  and  thofe  which  come  into  contadt  with  them. 

From  attention  tothefe  circumltances,  it  will  be  readily 
perceived  by  the  intelligent  furgeon,  that  cutting  into  the 
part  effedted,  in  order  to  evacuate  the  matter,  is  an  oper- 
ation but  felclom  pradticablc  with  fuccefs.  It  is  only 
admillible  where  adhelion  has  taken  place  ; for  if  this 
is  not  the  cafe,  the  matter  mufi  evidently  be  conflantly 
efcaping  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  where  it  will  be  ra- 
ther more  pernicious  than  in  the  liver  itfelf,  where  it 
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might  have  a chance  of  being  evacuated  by  the  biliary 
duds ; which  although  they  and  the  blood-veflels  are 
generally  clofed,  or  fealed  up  by  the  coagulable  lymph, 
and  the  thickening  of  their  coats  produced  by  the  in- 
flammation. Which  common  procefs  oi  nature  general- 
ly forms  a coalt  for  the  matter  ot  abfeefl'es.  But  although  it 
may  fometimes  be  a boundary  for  the  matter  here,  yet 
it  certainly  often  corrodes  its  way  through  it  in  various 
diredions.  Cutting  for  the  abfeefs  is  very  dangerous  in 
the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  for  here  the  ftomach  is  fome- 
times in  danger  of  being  wounded. 

Moderate  exercife  in  the  open  air  of  the  country  is 
highly  ufeful  in  hepatic  affedions,  when  they  are  of  a 
chronic  nature,  either  walking  or  riding  ; but  in  the  acute 
flate  of  the  difeafe,  it  is  neither  agreeable  or  proper  to  be 
ufed.  But  it  is  extremely  agreeable  and  ufeful,  in  the 
chronic  difeafe  ; for  there  is  no  medicine  can  produce 
fuch  an  agreeable  flow  of  fpirits  without  it,  as  exercife 
does  with  the  alliltance  of  very  few  medicines ; and  the 
depreffion  of  fpirits,  and  hypochondriac  difpofition,  which 
fo  commonly  attends  this  difeafe,  requires  all  fuch  mild 
and  inoffenfive  means  as  this  to  be  ufed  ; efpecially  when 
there  are  a hedic  difpofition,  as  very  frequently  happens 
in  this  (late  of  the  difeafe.  The  advantages  of  riding  and 
walking  in  the  country  air,  are  long  eftablifhed  as  very 
falutary;  and  on  the  contrary,  confinement  in  clofe  towns, 
to  ledentary  employments,  efpecially  one  wherein  the 
mind  is  much  engaged,  is  one  of  the  moll  unfavourable 
filiations  ; therefore  fliort  voyages  to  fea,  are  alfo  ufeful, 
but  they  fhould  not  be  fo  long  as  to  be  fatiguing,  for  we 
would  not  wifh  any  perfon  to  go  to  India  to  be  cured  of 
this  difeafe. 

The  matter  fometimes  makes  its  way  by  the  biliary 
duds,  into  the  inteltines,  this  is  the  courfe  which  we 
lhould  always  wifh  it  to  take,  for  here  it  may  pafs  off 
without  injuring  any  of  the  fundions,  whereas  when  any 
of  it  gets  into  the  blood,  it  caufes  a hedic,  as  all  fuch  mat- 
ter does  when  it  gets  there. 

The  following  cafe  occurred  whilfl:  I was  lafl  in  China, 
in  the  Royal-Charlotte,  it  had  an  anomalous  appearance 
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at  its  beginning,  for  it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether 
it  would  preferve  the  appearance  of  a diarrhea,  accompa- 
nied with  feverifh  fymptoms,  or  turn  to  a dyfentery,  or 
remittent  fever,  all  ol  which  affections,  were  much  more 
prevalent  thereat  that  time,  than  the  hepatitis,  of  which 
it,  in  a few  days,  affumed  all  the  charafteriltics.  O£to- 
ber  27  th  1790,  John  Bay  ley,  feaman,  aged  25  years,  of  a 
phlegmatic  habit,  had  been  fome  years  at  fea,  but  never 
in  India  before,  he  complained  of  a diarrhea,  accompani- 
ed with  griping  pains  of  his  bowels,  for  this  he  had  an 
emetic,  and  at  night  ten  grains  of  philonium,  the  next 
day  being  the  28th,  his  former  affections  were  much 
alleviated,  and  his  principal  complaint  appeared  to  be  a 
coldnefs  of  his  loins,  he  had  five  grains  of  antimonial 
powder,  and  about  forty  drops  of  fpirit  of  hartlhorn  in  water, 
and  repeated  it  at  going  to  reft,  with  fifteen  drops  of 
laudanum,  and  the  next  day  confidered  himfelf  well 
enough  to  leave  off  taking  medicine  : 30th  he  mentioned 
a fenlation  of  pain  in  his  right  fhoulder  ; but  as  his 
feverilhnefs  was  much  leffened,  he  had  only  a dole  offal 
glauberi,  and  made  no  more  complaint  until  Nov.  3d. 
when  he  complained  of  a pain  of  the  right  hypocondrium, 
and  of  the  ihoulder  of  the  fame  fide,  accompanied  with 
a quick  pulfe;  he  had  an  ounce  of  falts  to  take  at  once, 
and  an  antimonial  powder  for  the  evening,  with  directions 
to  ufe  warm  diluents  for  his  common  drink,  as  the 
difeafe  now  fire  wed  itfelf  plainly  to  be  a hepatic  affection, 
he  had  pills  compofed  of  Venice  foap,  and  aloes,  0:  each 
half  a dram  ant.  tart,  three  grs.  made  into  twelve  pills, 
of  which  he  was  to  take  two,  in  the  day,  and  the  antimo- 
nial at  night,  fo  long  as  the  feverifhnefs  continued  ; about 
the  fifth,  hisfkin  was  firlt  remarked  to  be  ol  a brownifh 
yellow  color,  the  7th,  his  pains  were  much  alleviated,  but 
as  the  pills  purged  him  often,  they  were  left  off,  and  he 
had  the  antimonial  powder  with  tindt,  opi.  fifteen 
drops  at  night.  The  tenth  all  his  complaints  appeared  to 
be  alleviated,  but  weaknefs,  in  order  to  re  (lore  his  ftrength, 
he  had  one  drachm  of  bark,  noon  and  morning.  He  per* 
filled  in  this  courfe  and  appeared  to  get  well,  interpofing  a 
pill  or  two  at  times,  until  the  17th.  When  he  complained 
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of  another  return  of  pain,  in  his  hypochondrium,  extend- 
ing up  to  the  bread  ; the  blue  pills  were  now  given,  two 
or  three  daily,  and  at  night  the  antimonial  powder — and 
next  day,  1 8th,  he  had  a fevere  pain,  deep  under  the 
fhort  ribs  ; his  pulfe  was  quick,  but  fmall,  and  his  Ik  in 
of  a more  yellow  call ; from  thele  appearances  we  doubt- 
ed that  even  this  mild  mercurial,  was  given  prematurely. 
He  had  one  ounce  of  fait s in  the  morning,  and  at  night 
an  antimonial  draught — next  day,  19th,  he  had  a high 
fever,  quick  and  fmall  puile,  and  a fevere  pain  of  the 
fide.  Antimonial  powder  in  vinegar  faturated  with  fpi- 
rits  of  hartfhorn,  was  given  thrice  a day — 20th,  he  was 
much  eafier,  a gentle  perfpiration  was  all  over  his  body : 
he  continued  the  lall  medicines — 2 ill,  the  fame  medi- 
cines, and  he  endeavours  to  promote  a perfpiration,  for 
he  feels  eafy  whilll  it  is  going  on  ; but  as  foon  as  it  dries, 
he  finds  by  experience  that  he  is  worfe  in  all  refpedls. — 
22d,  the  pain  of  his  fide  was  abated,  but  he  complained 
of  a diarrhea,  and  griping  pains,  with  feverifhnefs  ; a few 
drops  of  laudanum  were  added  to  his  medicine  in  the 
evening — 23d,  the  diarrhea  and  fever  were  much  allevi- 
ated ; we  left  off  the  laudanum,  and  continued  the  neu- 
tral mixture — and  the  24th,  he  only  felt  an  obtufe  pain 
of  the  right  hypochondrium.  Now  again  we  had  recourfe 
to  the  blue  pills,  one  only  evening  and  morning,  which 
he  continued  until  the  27th,  when  the  diarrhea  was  re- 
turning, for  which  he  had  a fmall  anodyne,  and  the  next 
day  Sal.  Rochel,  after  which  he  continued  the  pills,  re- 
covering, and  felt  no  pain,  except  when  he  lay  on  the 

infirm  fide. 30th,  he  took  two  of  the  pills  which 

purged  him,  and  at  night  he  had  a dofe  of  dovars  powder. 
From  this  he  continued  to  get  well,  and  taking  the  blue 
pills,  until  December  4th,  when  having  no  other  complaint 
but  vveaknefs,  he  began  the  ufe  of  the  bark,  one  drachm 
morning  and  noon,  and  had  no  complaint  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  voyage,  which  was  eight  months,  two  of 
which  we  pafled  in  China,  in  cold  weather,  and  the  re- 
mainder, from  thence  to  England.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  it  was  cold  weather  at  Canton,  when  this  man  was 
taken  with  the  difeafej  which  although  there  are  feldom 
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any  iroli ; yet  it  is  remarkable  cold  to  the  feelings,  for  a 
tropical  fituation.  We  have  often  obferved  old  hepatic 
affeCtions,  alfo  appear  in  the  cold,  ftormy  weather,  off 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — the  firft  who  mentioned  this  to 
me,  in  my  firft  voyage,  was  Captain  J.  Rogers,  who 
now  commands  a Britifh  Packet,  and  was  then  an  old 
India  officer. 

Any  rational  phyfician  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  eafily  con- 
vinced of  the  preference  here  given  the  mechanical  divi- 
fion  ot  mercury,  in  preference  to  the  faline  chymical  pre- 
parations, where  the  object  is,  a vviffi  to  avoid  fuppurati- 
on,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  promote  the  a&ion  of  the 
parts ; and  conlequently  abforption  : for  the  mildeft  of  the 
faline  preparations,  ftill  retain  fomething  of  their  acri- 
mony, which  the  fimple  divifion  of  the  mineral,  does  not 
acquire  in  its  preparation  ; therefore  the  ointment  is  on 
this  account  alfo,  preferable  to  calomel.  But  we  have 
not  much  faith  in  the  application  of  it  over  the  region  of 
the  liver,  as  the  integuments  are  fo  thick  and  various,  as 
the  cutis,  cellular  fubftance,  and  its  contained  fat,  the 
mufcles,  and  peritoneum — befides  the  liver  is  not  con- 
nected with  any  of  thefe  parts ; and  conlequently  none 
of  the  lymphatic  trunks  of  the  abforbents,  pafs  between 
them  ; fo  that  the  ointment  may  as  properly  be  applied 
to  the  limbs,  or  lower  parts  of  the  abdomen — the  em- 
plaft.  ammon.  cum.  mercurio,  we  have  fometimes  had 
reafon  to  believe,  was  of  ule  ; but  that  we  attributed  as 
much  to  the  genial  warmth,  and  relaxation  of  the  (kin, 
which  it  promotes,  as  to  any  effeCls  of  the  mercury. — 
Of  the  faline  preparations,  we  give  a preference  to 
the  Merc.  Dulcis,  prepared  in  the  humid  way,  and 
efpecially  when  applied  in  Clares  manner,  to  the  in- 
fide  of  the  mouth  only,  without  {'wallowing  it.  In  this 
manner,  we  were  much  in  the  habit  of  ufing  calomel, 
in  all  my  voyages  to  India,  on  various  occalions  ; and  we 
are  very  much  of  the  opinion,  that  it  is  attended  with  fome 
effential  advantages  in  warm  climates  ; for  it  is  lefs  hurt- 
ful to  the  ftomach  when  ufed  in  this  manner.  This  is  a 
material  objeCt  where  the  digeftion  is  always  languid  ; at 
the  fame  time  it  produces  its  full  die  Cl  s on  the  f)  Hem,  as 
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we  have  often  experienced,  for  two  or  three  grains  of  it 
always  a£ls  as  a laxative  with  me  in  two  or  three  hours, 
without  ficknefs,  or  unneceifarily  irritating  and  weaking 
the  flomach. 

A cafe  of  hepatitis,  wherein  the  lungs  were  three 
fourths  obliterated,  and  their  place  occupied  by  a ferous 
fluid,  without  difficulty  ofrefpiration,  or  cough. 

William  Patterfon  aged  30,  a native  of  the  lower  part 
of  North-Carolina,  of  a phlegmatic  habit.  In  the  latter 
end  of  the  fummer  of  1798,  he  appeared  to  be  taken  with 
a jaundice  : he  had  alfo  frequent  attacks  of  an  ague,  in  the 
fall,  which  was  eafy  overcome,  by  the  common  means, 
although  he  feldom  continued  long  well  at  any  one  time. 
Thefe  affcttions  appearing  but  flight,  he  feldom  lay  by  for 
them  ; for  the  jaundice  he  had  fome  emetics,  and  columbo 
root  at  firlt,  which  appeared  to  remove  the  complaint, 
until  the  winter,  when,  by  getting  cold  from  bad  lodging, 
want  of  clothing,  8>tc.  his  difeafe  appeared  to  be  of  a dan- 
gerous nature,  and  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed.  An  he- 
patic affc&ion  was  now  vifible,  and  he  was  treated  accord- 
ingly. He  felt  a pain  in  the  hepatic  region  when  preffed 
upon,  and  an  obtufe  pain  at  all  times:  as  he  was  much  re- 
duced in  (trength,  bleeding  was  not  thought  neceflary  ; he 
had  pills  compofed  of  aloes  and  Cahile-foap,  two  grains  of 
each,  calomel  one  grain,  tartarifed  antimony  one  third 
of  a grain  in  each ; of  thefe  he  took  one  evening  and 
morning,  and  they  appeared  to  anfwer  fo  well,  that  in 
two  weeks  he  was  evidently  better,  and  in  a month  there 
remained  nothing  but  weaknefs,  which  in  two  weeks 
more  he  had  recovered  from,  and  was  to  all  appearance 
healthy  and  ftrong.  At  this  time  he  was  innoculated  for 
the  (mall  pox,  and  had  them  favourable.  From  this 
until  the  latter  end  of  fummer,  he  appeared  to  be  in 
tolerable  health,  although  frequently  complaining  of 
uneafy  fenfations  in  the  region  of  the  liver : his  urine 
tinged  with  bile,  and  his  fkin,  and  the  whites  of  his  eyes 
were  a light  brownifh  yellow ; but  as  he  had  been  fo  often 
lick,  and  recovered  before,  he  was  unwilling  to  yield  to  it, 
until  he  became  fo  weak,  and  his  legs  and  abdomen  fo 
fwelled  that  he  was  fcarcely  able  to  walk.  He  frequently 
complained  of  pain,  and  an  imaginary  tumour  in  the  left 
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fide  of  his  belly ; he  had  mild  laxatives,  and  the  prece- 
ding pills,  one  or  two  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  an  in- 
fufion  of  columbo-root ; but  they  did  not  produce  any 
permanent  advantage  ; his  llrength  failed  gradually,  but 
not  lb  as  to  difable  him  from  getting  up  without  help  oc- 
calionnlly,  until  the  day  lie  departed.  By  domeftic  care, 
this  man  might  have  got  well  after  his  lirfi:  attack;  but 
this  was  impracticable,  in  the  fituation  in  which  he  was  at 
that  time. 

What  appeared  very  remarkable  in  this  perfon’s  cafe 
was,  that  although  the  lungs  were  three  fourths  oblitera- 
ted, refembling  a concrete  lpongy  mafs,  he  never  had 
been  heard  to  complain  of  any  difficulty  of  breathing, 
nor  cough,  by  any  perfon ; but  he  had  the  ufual  fymp- 
toms  of  a di leafed  liver,  feverilhnefs,  See.  On  opening 
his  body  after  death,  we  found  the  liver  full  of  fmall  tu- 
bercles, and  the  gall-bladder  contained  about  an  ounce  of 
a pale  brown  bile  ; the  ftomach  was  contracted,  and  the 
intellines  rather  fmall,  but  little  altered  from  the  healthy 
Hate.  There  was  about  three  quarts  of  ferous  fluid  in  the 
abdomen,  the  morbid  flate  of  the  liver,  although  there 
were  no  large  impoftumations  in  it,  nor  much  changed  in 
iize,  we  confidered  as  fully  fufficient  to  be  the  caufe  of 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  difeafe.  But  rather  through 
curiofity  we  took  up  the  fternum,  and  to  our  great  fur- 
prize,  found  the  right  cavity  of  the  thorax  occupied  by 
a ferous  fluid  ; and  what  at  firlt  furprized  us,  was  the 
obliteration  of  the  lungs,  until  we  difeovered  them  con- 
creted into  a fubftance  of  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  lpongy,  and  adhering  to  the  mediaflinum,  and 
pleura,  the  left  lobe  was  about  one  third  of  it  in  the  fame 
iituation,  and  yet  this  man  had  no  cough,  or  difficulty  in 
breathing. 

In  the  firlt  of  the  acute  cafes  mentioned,  mercury  was 
ufed  as  a fpecific  ; for  fo  it  was  then  confidered  in  ali  dil- 
eafes  of  the  liver;  but  in  that  young  man,  we  could  not 
be  much  furprifed  at  its  failure,  for  he  was  a very  ungo- 
vernable patient,  and  would  not  keep  his  bed,  but  lay 
himfelf  down  any  where  on  the  chelts,  See.  otten  without 
any  clothes  over  him,  the  weather  being  warm  ; but  feve- 
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ral  others,  who  were  more  cautious,  under  acute  affec- 
tions of  the  liver,  and  were  treated  with  mercurials  in  the 
early  Rages,  (hared  the  fame  fate.  In  all  of  them  the  li- 
ver was  found  fuppurated  on  diffeCtion.  Commonly  large 
collections  of  matter  were  formed  ; in  fome  there  were 
alfo  found  tubercles,  and  in  others  it  was  found  in  a fcirr- 
hous  Rate.  That  being  my  firR  voyage,  and  confequently 
being  Mate,  Mr.  G.  Lewis,  whole  memory  Riall  ever  be 
revered  by  me,  as  a gentleman,  a friend,  and  a furgeon, 
but  who  has  long  lince  died  in  Bengal,  of  this  fame  def- 
truftive  difeafe,  of  which  he  began  to  feel  the  effeCts  at 
that  time,  (hewed  a good  example  of  diligence  in  thefe 
inveRiiiations,  fo  that  we  diflcCted  all  thofe  who  died. 
This  has  always  been  a rule  with  me,  when  practicable, 
ever  Race.  We  have  known  fome  affected  with  chro- 
nic cafes  for  a number  of  years,  without  caufing  much 
uneafinefs ; an  inRance  of  which  we  remember  in 
Capt.  J.  R.  who  was  our  firR  officer  in  my  firR  voyage 
to  India:  but  thefe  affections  are  fo  common  in  thofe 
who  go  from  Britain  to  India,  that  fcarcely  one  half 
of  thofe  who  are  in  the  Company’s  employ  for  a feries 
of  years,  efcape  them.  In  my  laR  voyage,  by  ufing  more 
caution  in  the  adminiRration  of  mercury,  and  by  purfu- 
ing  an  oppotite  mode  of  treatment,  and  by  getting  better 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  difeafes  we  had  to  en- 
counter : we  did  not  lofe  one  by  this  difeafe,  out  of  a Riip’s 
company  of  one  hundred  and  forty  perfons,  and  only  one 
who  died  of  a fever  which  he  contracted  at  Bencoolen, 
while  we  Rayed  there,  and  when  very  bad  with  a nervous 
fever  my  fell’.  This  w'as  the  voyage  which  the  Royal 
Charlotte  made  in  1790,  and  1791,  which  may  be  dif- 
eovered  by  my  own  journal,  and  cafe  book,  depolited  at 
the  India-Houfe,  and  alfo  by  thofe  of  all  the  fworn  offi- 
cers : but  this  is  not  mentioned  as  a boafi  of  fuccefs,  but 
as  a recommendation  of  the  modes  of  treatment  here  re- 
commended in  hepatitis,  fevers,  and  dylfenteries.  It  is 
a fervice  which  merits  my  eReem,  as  the  firR  in  the  world 
for  the  medical  profeffion  : but  bad  health,  and  the  difa- 
greeable  company  of  fome  rude  north  countrv  characters, 
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irregularly  introduced  into  it,  when  regular  mates  were 
fcarce,  were  the  reafons  of  my  leaving  it  ten  years  paH. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  how  much  the  Hate  of  the  liver 
is  affeCted  by  violent  paflions  of  the  mind,  particularly  by 
the  angry  or  envious  emotions  : this  is  very  evident  in 
fome  perfons  of  weak  and  irritable  fibres,  who  are  fre- 
quently taken  with  fits  of  ficknefs  at  their  flomachs,  and 
head-aches,  from  anger,  and  even  in  fome  inftances  with 
a vomiting  of  bile.  This  fftews  the  fympathy  very  evi- 
dently, which  exifis  between  the  mind  and  the  hepatic  vif- 
cera,  as  the  ffimulus  is  fo  immediately  communicated  to  the 
biliary  duCts,  and  the  fecretory  glandular  parts  of  this  vif- 
cous;  this  effect  of  the  pafiions  was  known  to  the  ancients; 
fome  of  them  thought  on  this  account,  that  the  diaphragm 
was  the  feat  of  the  mind.  A confideration  of  this  circum- 
Hance  demonfirates  the  utility  of  an  equanimity  of  temper 
in  acute  hepatic  affeCtions  ; it  is  to  be  remarked  likewife, 
that  difeafes  of  the  liver,  are  very  apt  to  affeCt  the  mind, 
as  when  it  is  obfiruCted,  or  in  a torpid  Hate,  and  the  cir- 
culation through  it,  is  either  difficult,  or  obHruCted,  it  pro- 
duces a melancholy  difpofition,  with  fear  and  defpondency ; 
this  appears  to  be  the  reafon,  why  the  ancients  thought 
thefe  affeCtions  were  caufed  by  a black  bile,  and  hence 
their  name  of  Melancholia.  In  cafes  of  this  nature,  it  is 
obvious  that  flimulent  and  refolving  deobfiruents,  are  the 
proper  applications,  with  exercife  gently  increafed,  and 
when  the  obftruCtions  are  by  thefe  means  removed,  then 
bitters  and  tonics,  in  order  to  increafe  the  ftrength  of  the 
parts : the  columbo  root,  8cc.  is  very  proper  here,  after 
aloetic,  faponaceous,  and  mild  mercurials.  Violent  ex- 
ercife, is  equally  pernicious  with  violent  pafiions,  in 
acute  affections  of  the  liver  ; for  either  of  them  agitates 
thefe  parts  to  an  unfafe  extent,  and  Celfus  profcribes 
them  in  this  difeafe.  From  this  it  is  evident,  that  their 
bad  effeCts  had  been  known  in  thofe  times,  by  experience. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  all  reafon  and  analogy,  is  com- 
monly laid  aTide,  when  there  is  any  thing  obltrufe,  or 
difficult  in  a difeafe  : but  the  whole  of  the  mifiakes  com- 
mitted in  this  manner,  originate  from  medical  men  not 
paying  proper  attention  to  the  different  phyfical  Hates  of 
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the  human  body,  its  principles,  properties,  and  laws, 
and  its  various  addons,  and  the  operations  of  the  phyfical 
and  mental  agents  on  it,  as  regimen,  medicines,  &c. — 
This  is  an  experimental  mode  of  improving  fcience,  which 
were  we  to  pay  only  a moderate  degree  of  attention  to, 
we  fhould  not  be  fo  very  different  in  our  opinions  from 
one  another  ; but  fo  long  as  nominal  diflindions,  fuper- 
cede  the  place  of  natural  ones,  and  recipes  are  more 
attended  to,  than  the  agency  of  the  different  medicinal 
applications,  it  would  be  but  a folly  to  expect  a reform. 
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Xt  often  happens  in  this,  as  in  moll  other  difeafes,  that 
there  may  bean  intermediate  ftage,  in  which  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  between  the  acute,  and  chronic  ltages  ; or 
where  there  is  no  acute  ltage  precedes,  in  this  cafe  it  is 
the  fafelt  method  to  ufe  the  antimonial  pills  only,  without 
mercury;  but  in  cafe  that  after  fome  continuance  of  them, 
they  appear  too  inactive,  they  may  be  changed  for  the  blue 
pills,  with,  from  a quarter  to  half  a grain  of  emetic  tartar 
added  to  each  ; and  where  there  are  fevere  pains  of  the 
bowels,  tenefmus,  or  piles,  more  acrid  mercurials  are 
inadmiffible,  on  account  of  the  additional  pain  which  they 
fo  often  promote.  A peculiar  appearance  of  the  gums 
has  been  remarked  in  this  difeafe  ; but  it  is  by  no  means 
a common  fymptom  ; they  are  faid  to  affume  a cartila- 
ginous appearance,  and  grow  prominent,  and  of  a pale 
colour,  and  hard  ; but  this  is  an  appearance  fo  feldom 
met  with,  that  we  cannot  place  much  dependance  upon  it. 

It  is  but  feldom  that  hepatic  difeafes  appear  in  their 
own  proper  form  ; fun  pie  and  uncombined  on  their  ac- 
cefs,  they  are  frequently  accompanied  with  dyffenteric,  or 
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£everi(h  fymptoms,  and  often  with  both ; as  may  be  feen 
by  the  cafes  which  we  have  extracted  from  many  others, 
in  order  to  illuftrate  the  two  chief  divifions  of  the  difeafe  ; 
and  alfo  the  different  modes  of  treatment — it  is  mi  this 
account,  that  the  hepatitis  is  fo  often  overlooked,  the  fe- 
ver, or  dyffentery,  appearing  the  moft  obvious,  are  apt  to 
attract  all  the  attention  of  the  phyfician. 

It  may  be  thought  our  criticifms  on  the  abufe  of  mer- 
curials are  too  fevere,  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  when 
applied  to  thofe  who  either  through  ignorance,  or  irrati- 
onal proceedings,  fport  with  the  lives  and  healths  of 
mankind,  there  fhould  be  fomething  (till  more  fevere 
than  words  applied,  to  fuch  offences.  Although  this  dif- 
eafe, fometimes  makes  its  appearance,  when  there  are 
neither  fevers,  nor  fluxes  prevalent ; yet  it  muff  be  con- 
feffed,  that  it  alfo  often  accompanies  them,  and  it  is  fre- 
quently complicated  with  both;  and  alfo  with  a jaundice, 
or  hypochondria : and  even  with  melancholy  ; fo  that  if 
they  could  be  clafled  as  diftinct  fpecies  of  difeafes — the 
rule  which  maintains  that  two  difeafes  cannot  exift  in  the 
conffitution  at  the  fame  time,  would  not  be  applicable 
here  ; nor  in  fevers,  or  fluxes,  which  commonly  rage  at 
the  fame  times,  and  in  the  fame  places,  and  patients: 
often  alternating  with  one  another;  however  the  mofl  dan- 
gerous affections,  or  the  moft  prominent  fymptoms,  are 
apt  to  arreft  our  attention,  to  the  negleCt  of  the  others — a 
dropfy,  for  example  could  fcarcely  exift,  independant  of 
other  difeafes  ; but  it  may  be  laid,  that  thefe  are  not  ori- 
ginal difeafes  ; if  fo  we  have  no  objection  to  abridge  the 
catalogue  of  the  number  of  commonly  received  difeafes, 
where  there  are  no  effential  phyfical  differences.  But 
until  that  is  done  in  a more  mafterly  manner,  than  any 
thing  hitherto  attempted,  it  may  be  bell  to  let  them  go  by 
their  own  names,  which  are  received  by  all  mankind, 
and  by  which  they  are  underllood.  We  are,  however, 
very  firmly  perfuaded,  that  thefe  lummer  and  autumnal 
difeafes,  are  very  nearly  connected,  both  in  their  natures 
and  caufes. 

ObftruCtions  and  indurations  of  the  fpleen,  are  alfo, 
fometimes  met  with  in  the  fame  places,  and  at  the  fame 
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times,  with  difeafes  of  the  liver.  One  of  the  mod  obfli- 
nate  cafes  of  jaundice  we  have  feen,  was  caufed  by  an 
enlarged  fpleen,  fo  prefling  the  domach  out  of  its  place, 
as  to  caufe  it  to  add  as  forcibly,  as  a ligature  on  the  bili- 
ary duds,  fo  that  no  bile  could  pafs  into  the  intedines.  A 
dil'eafed  fpleen  is  known  by  the  pain  and  fwelling  being  in 
the  left  fide,  rather  backwards  from  the  domach  ; they 
are  fometimes  accompanied  with  a bleeding  at  the  nofe — 
By  Morgani’s  accounts  of  them,  they  would  appear  to  be 
as  common  in  Italy,  as  the  difeafes  of  the  liver:  but  as 
they  do  not  often  fuppurate,  the  ufe  of  mercurials,  and 
ftimulant  cathartics,  may  be  had  recourfe  to  more  early, 
than  in  the  affedions  of  the  liver.  Thefe  difeafes  of  the 
fpleen,  are  very  common  in  low,  marfhy,  and  agueifh  fitu- 
ations ; and  efpecially  when  intermittent  have  been  for 
fome  time  prevalent,  particularly  towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  autumn,  in  thole  who  have  differed  by  thefe  fevers. 
This  is  a clear  demondration,  that  they  arife  from  weak- 
nefs  of  the  parts,  and  a languid  circulation,  which  re- 
quires ftimulants,  bitters,  and  flrengtheners,  as  fnake- 
root,  col  umbo  root,  &c.  together  with  gentle  exercife,  as 
riding,  and  walking.  Tumours  often  take  place  in  the 
other  vifcera  of  the  belly  under  flmilar  circumdances. 
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Choleras,  Diarrheas,  and  Dysenteries. 


j/\_  DYSSENTERY  may  with  great  propriety  be  confi. 
dered  as  Dr.  Mofely,  does  after  Sydenham,  a fever  turned 
inwards  on  the  intellines.  In  this  view  of  it,  we  are  led  to 
the  moll  luccefsful  modes  of  treatment ; for  it  carries  our 
views  beyond  the  local  affection,  to  its  radical  nature. — 
But  a cholera  is  generally  caufed  by  irritation  merely, 
without  any  fever,  but  often  with  a quicknefs  of  the  pulfe; 
and  may  be  loon  and  fafely  cured,  without  any  attention 
to  feverifhnefs,  merely  by  allaying  the  irritation,  by 
warm  bathing  and  warm  demulcent  drinks,  as  gruel, 
chicken  broth,  8tc.  and  where  the  affeCtion  is  very  bad 
by  a cautious,  but  frequently  repeated  exhibition  of  lauda- 
num. Diarrheas  fometimes  take  place  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  and  in  all  climates,  a cold  moifl  air,  eating  much 
acid  fruit,  or  new  fermented  liquors,  are  often  caufes  of 
its  appearance  ; it  is  a difeafe  which  is  feldom  ever  dan- 
gerous, or  difficult  of  cure  ; on  that  account,  by  thofe 
who  are  not  much  u fed  to  diflinguifh  thefe  affections,  dvf- 
fenteries  have  been  fometimes  confounded  with  diarrheas. 
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Thefe  are  a clafs  of  difeafes  exceedingly  frequent,  and 
dangerous  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fummer,  and  autumn  ; 
they  appear  to  arife  from  an  increafed  fecration  of  the  in- 
teliinal  canal,  and  fometimes  of  the  liver.  One  variety 
ol  the  difeafe  has  obtained  the  appellation  of  an  hepatic  flux, 
when  attended  with  an  immoderate  fecretion  of  bile;  but 
it  is  very  probable  that  it  does  not  often  arife  primarily 
from  the  liver,  but  from  its  fympathizing  with  the  intel- 
tines.  By  this  means  the  liver  may  be  affefted  in  the 
fame  manner  as  it  is  in  other  autumnal  difeafes.  But  the 
origin,  the  predifpoling  and  exciting  caufes,  of  this  irri- 
table Hate  of  the  intellines,  firli  claims  our  attention;  for 
by  knowing  the  caufe,  and  inveftigating  it  to  its  fource, 
it  may  fometimes  be  in  our  power  to  prevent  its  effects, 
and  to  be  more  fuccefsful,  and  rational  in  our  methods  of 
cure.  This  is  only  to  be  attained  by  knowing  the  true 
caufes  of  thefe  difeafes,  their  morbid  effects  upon  the  con- 
llitution,  and  the  operation  of  the  remedies. 

Dyffenteries,  and  remittent  fevers,  appear  to  be  near- 
ly allied,  efpeciall'y  thofe  which  occur  in  warm  climates  : 
this  appears  evidently,  from  their  both  attacking  at  the 
fame  time  of  the  year,  and  their  being  often  both  produ- 
ced by  the  fame  caufes,  and  under  the  fame  conditions  of 
the  air,  and  predifpofing  caufes,  and  from  their  often  in- 
terchanging from  one  to  the  other. 

A cholera,  or  diarrhea  may  be  brought  on,  by  an  acri- 
mony in  the  firli  paffages,  by  whatever  means  it  is  indu- 
ced ; fuch  as  by  eating  crude,  or  indigeftible  fubftances, 
after  the  flomach  has  been  for  fome  time  out  of  the  ufe  of 
digefling  them,  they  generally  produce  the  worft  effects. 

Obftrufted  perfpiration,  is  alfo  apt  to  caufe  a diarrhea, 
orfimple  lax — this  frequently  happens  in  the  autumn,  or 
latter  part  of  fummer,  from  wet  weather,  and  fudden  cold 
1’ucceeding  great,  and  long  continued  heats,  after  ftrong 
exercife  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  cooling  fuddenly ; 
efpeci ally  among  thole  who  are  expofed  to  the  night  air, 
or  get  their  feet  wet,  Jkc.  becaufe  of  the  great  lympathy  be- 
tween the  external  furface,  and  the  llomach;  for  whenever 
the  fkin  is  con  drifted  by  cold,  and  moilture,  the  llo- 
mach, and  intellines  are  in  general  affected  by  lympathy. 
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For  the  inteftines  are  known  to  be  irritable  ; their  ftruc- 
ture  being  very  delicate,  and  well  fupplied  with  nerves, 
and  blood  veflels  ; from  thefe  confiderations,  as  well  as 
from  experience,  we  are  allured,  that  they  are  remarka- 
bly fulceptible  of  the  action  of  ftimuli,  by  whatever  means 
it  is  applied  to  them,  or  in  whatever  manner  they  fympa- 
thize  with  other  parts  affe&ed.  The  lelfening  ol  one  eva- 
cuation, commonly  either  increafes  others,  or  even  fome- 
times  caufes  new  ones;  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  in 
thefe  cafes  it  fhould  fall  upon  the  inteftines,  from  their 
being  rendered  more  fulceptible,  by  the  operation  of  lli- 
muli  on  their  very  irritable  coats. 

The  exadf  difference  between  a diarrhea,  and  dyflenta- 
ry,  is  not  very  eafily  known,  nor  well  defined,  even  by 
the  belt  pra&itioners.  Neverthelefs  a perfon  of  experience, 
and  information,  will  feldom  be  at  much  lofs,  on  this 
account,  either  in  the  difcrimination  of  the  prefent  Hate, 
or  nature  of  the  difeafe  ; or  in  the  methods  of  treatment 
fluted  to  the  different  varieties,  or  ftages  of  it:  as  the 
prefent  and  antecedent  fymptoms,  habit  of  body,  age, 
ike.  are  the  only  rational  indications,  either  for  the 
cure,  or  prognoltic.  But  young,  and  inexperienced  prac- 
titioners, are  very  often  at  a lofs  in  all  thefe  refpedts  ; 
for  as  they  too  often  go  by  the  name  of  difeales,  without 
inveftigating  the  fymptoms,  and  their  nature,  and  caufes, 
fo  as  to  form  their  curative  intentions  therefrom,  but  follow 
indifcriminately  the  methods  found  in  books,  or  elementa- 
ry lectures,  See.  they  will  not  readily  find  the  differences 
fo  well  marked  in  nature,  as  they  are  upon  paper  ; fo  that 
the  ideas  which  they  had  formed  of  them,  are  commonly 
very  confided  ; but  they  are  apt  to  imagine,  in  theie 
cafes,  that  the  difeafes  are  confufed,  and  their  books 
and  ideas  right.  Therefore,  they  may  be  fome  time  in 
fu (pence,  which  of  the  denominations  to  give  to  the  dif- 
eafe, or  the  phyfical  Hate  of  it  prefent  ; or  methods  of 
treatment — and  here  the  advantage  of  medical  philolophy; 
a knowledge  of  the  animal  economy,  and  experience,  are 
of  eminent  advantage.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  efl’entially  ne- 
ceffary,  to  make  a proper  ufe  of  our  own  fenfes,  and  our 
reafon,  in  thefe  as  well  as  in  all  other  difeafes — for  with- 
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out  thefe,  all  the  information,  and  experience  in  the 
world,  will  not  make  a good  phyficihn. 

As  practical  utility,  and  preciiion  are  the  objects  we  have 
in  view  here ; we  do  not  confider  dillin£tions  of  any  ufe, 
which  do  not  contribute  to  this'purpole,  in  fome  degree — 
but  as  in  practice,  we  often  acquire  a knowledge  of  in- 
dications, and  prefages,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  com- 
municate, either  by  words,  or  writing  ; and  in  many  in- 
ltances  impracticable,  by  reafon  of  our  fenfations  being 
much  more  extenfive  than  our  words,  or  our  capacity  oi 
conveying  our  ideas  in  any  language.  For  in  touch,  tafie, 
lmell,  fight,  and  hearing,  we  have  an  immenfity  of  per- 
ceptions which  we  cannot  deferibe,  as  every  one  may  be 
convinced,  by  the  experience  of  people  of  every  clafs, 
being  fo  expert  at  recognizing  their  acquaintances,  by  the 
appearances  of  their  faces  at  one  view.  We  know  this 
to  be  certain  ; but  it  would  be  impofiible  to  communicate 
all  thefe  marks  by  words.  The  fame  may  be  laid  of  hear- 
ing, for  we  can  diliinguifh  thoufands  of  our  acquaintances, 
men  and  women,  by  the  founds  of  their  voices  ; and  our 
nicety  in  difeerning  the  difference  of  mufical  notes  ; and 
even  our  taftes,  are  more  extenfive  and  accurate,  than  the 
words  of  any  language  whatever;  for  who  could  diftin- 
guilh  the  different,  particular  tafies  by  words,  much  lefs 
their  combination — and  fmells,  are  as  difficult  to  deferibe, 
and  diferiminate  ; and  even  touch,  although  the  leaft  ex- 
tenfive of  all  our  fenfes,  as  we  may  know  by  experience, 
in  diftinguifhing  pulfes ; which  thole  alone  who  have 
been  long,  and  attentively  engaged  in  can  know.  Now 
as  we  are  certain,  fuch  Hands  the  cafe,  between  our  lan- 
guages, and  our  fenfations,  we  may,  from  hence  be  con- 
vinced, of  the  impofiibility  of  communicating  the  whole 
Icience,  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  either  by  books,  or 
lectures,  or  any  other  way  by  language ; for  it  is  but  a 
part  of  our  fenfations  which  can  be  communicated  in  that 
way,  by  any  language. 

When  there  is  limply  a lax,  we  call  it  a diarrhea  ; it 
is  generally  accompanied  with  griping  pains  in  the  intel- 
tines,  with  borborygmi,  or  the  noife  of  air  palling  lrom 
one  part  of  the  intefiines,  to  another.  This  lliews  that 
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air  is  extricated  from  their  contents : and  the  unnatural 
llimulus  of  it  upon  their  very  irritable  coats,  is  a princi- 
pal fource  of  the  pains  caufed  by  the  difeafe  ; this  fenfa- 
tion  is  commonly  underftood  by  a griping.  Diarrhea  is 
in  general  without  any  inflammation  of  the  inteflines,  or 
at  lead  without  any  external  appearance  of  it  from  the 
pulfe  ; but  at  the  lame  time  we  are  to  remember,  that 
inflammations  of  the  ftomach,  or  inteflines,  caufe  a lan- 
guid, weak,  but  quick  pulfe.  Draftic  purgatives  produce 
the  fame  effett ; and  even  after  they  are  evacuated,  their 
effects  fometimes  remain  in  the  inteflines,  and  other  vif- 
cera,  and  Simulate  them  to  action,  and  fecretion  ; and 
there  are  fufficient  proofs,  that  fubflances  producing  the 
lame  effedts,  are  fometimes  formed  in  the  ftomach,  and 
inteflines,  as  we  may  obferve  often  happens  from  paflions* 
wet  feet,  Sec.  and  an  acid  in  the  llomach  or  inteflines, 
or  their  contents  becoming  putrefcent,  or  an  over  quan- 
tity of  bile  accumulated  there,  from  an  obflrudlion  of  the 
paffages  downwards.  Or  as  it  fometimes  happens,  from 
the  matter  of  an  ablcefs,  of  any  of  the  abdominal  vilcera 
being  depofited  in  the  inteflines,  by  their  excretory  veffels. 
Worms  are  likevvife  apt  to  caufe  a diarrhea,  by  their  fti- 
mulating  them  ; and  even  a weaknefs  of  the  glands  of  the 
inteflines,  or  an  inactivity  of  the  ablorbents,  or  of  the 
lacteal  veffels. 

When  the  periflallic  motion  of  the  inteflines  is  fimply 
increafed,  and  their  contents  hurried  down  through  them 
betore  the  more  fluid  parts  can  have  time  to  be  abforbed, 
accompanied  with  a weaknefs;  and  thefe  contents  toge- 
ther with  the  excretions  made  by  the  membranes,  glands, 
and  excretories  of  the  inteflines,  are  fpeedily  evacuated, 
then  the  difeafe  is  more  properly  termed  a lientery.  Iri 
this  variety  of  the  affection,  when  there  is  great  faintnefs, 
and  weaknefs,  and  two  or  three  evacuations  are  produced 
from  the  llimulus  of  a meal,  it  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome, 
that  the  food  was  thrown  out  as  foon  as  taken.  This  how- 
ever is  not  the  cafe  ; for  although  the  fubflances  pafs  off 
more  fpeedily  than  in  health,  they  require  a confiderable 
time  to  pafs  through  the  firlt  paffages,  the  fubltances  \Vhich 
were  there  before,  pafs  off  firlt ; but  they  are  haftened  by 
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what  follows,  often  not  much  changed  in  its  appearances 
by  digeftion.  This  affedtion  feems  to  be  caufed  merely  by 
an  increaled  weaknefs,  and  an  over  great  degree  of  lufcep- 
tibility  of  the  inteflinel  canal  and  llomach.  This  affection 
may  either  be  overcome  by  medicines,  or  go  off*  of  itfelf 
by  a natural  cure,  or  even  caufe  death  by  exhaufting  the 
patient,  without  ever  producing  any  inflammation  : here 
ledatives  and  llrengtheners  are  obvioufly  requifite.  But 
when  the  principal  charadderiflic  fymptotns  {hew  inflam- 
mation to  be  prelent,  fuch  as  violent  pains  of  the  inteltines, 
tenefmus,  feveriihnefs,  &c.  it  is  probably  the  eryfipela- 
tous  lpecies  of  inflammation  ; it  often  appears  to  begin  in 
the  llomach,  and  gradually  proceeds  downwards  to  the 
redtum,  accompanied  with  a frequent  defire  to  evacuate, 
with  llraining  and  pain,  and  the  evacuations  either  confifi: 
of  mucus  in  various  forms,  and  appearances,  from  the 
inflamed  furface  of  the  inteltines,  or  ferous  matter,  or  in 
fome  inltances  blood  in  large  quantities,  and  often  re- 
peated. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  when  an  irritability  affedts 
the  whole  of  the  firlt  palfages  fuddenly,  it  produces  cho- 
lera ; and  when  only  {lowly  and  {lightly  affected,  it  caufes 
a diarrhea  ; but  when  the  affedtion  of  the  w hole  canal 
comes  on  flowly,  and  not  affedting  the  llomach  much,  by 
fympathy  or  otherwife,  but  occupying  the  lower  part  of 
the  canal  or  the  rectum,  with  a fever  and  tenefmus,  and 
other  appearances  of  great  irritation,  then  the  difeafe  is  a 
true  dylfentery.  Dylfenteries  may  occur  in  the  tempe- 
rate climates,  in  the  antumn,  but  much  more  frequently 
in  warm  countries,  efpecially  where  there  are  marlhy  ex- 
halations, impregnated  with  thole  from  the  docompofition 
of  animal  and  vegetable  fubllances  ; which  procelfes  ex- 
tricate noxious  airs,  in  fuch  confiderable  quantities,  as  to 
impregnate  the  atmofphere.  Some  have,  without  fuffi- 
cient  reafon,  attributed  the  dylfentery  to  the  life  of  fruits, 
in  warm  weather  ; but  it  lhould  be  remembered,  that  al- 
though dylfenteries  appear  in  the  autumn  moft  common- 
ly, they  are  the  more  prevalent  in  proportion  to  the  heat 
and  moiflure  of  the  preceding  funamer;  for  when  the 
fummer  has  been  long  and  warm,  and  frequently  wet,  we 
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tire  apt  to  have  many  dysenteries  ; and  when  the  fum- 
mers  have  been  more  moderate,  and  lefs  rainy,  there  are 
fewer,  or  even  none  of  them  fome  years.  And  we  often 
lee  many  people  feized  with  a dyflentery,-  without  eating 
any  fruit;  neverthelefs  fruit  may  aft  as  a purgative  in 
thole  predifpoled  to  it ; and  by  accumulating  a fupera- 
bundant  acid  in  the  Itomach,  &c.  a diarrhea  may  follow, 
which  on  fome  occafions,  degenerates  into  dyflenteries ; 
but  this  often  happens  whether  they  eat  fruit,  or  not,  when 
they  have  been  expofed  to  the  other  predifpofing  caufes. 
Diarrheas  often  happen  in  warm  climates,  after  people 
have  been  for  fome  time  at  fea,  and  habituated  to  an  uni- 
formity of  food,  and  drink,  fuch  as  dry  bifcuit,  and  fait 
meat,  without  any  frefh  vegetables,  or  fermented  liquors; 
for  after  living  for  fome  months  on  thefe  fubflances,  as 
mult  be  the  cafe  in  a voyage  to  India,  a very  trifling 
change  of  diet  affeCts  their  bowels  with  griping  pains; 
and  if  they  are  much  expofed  to  marfhy  exhalations, 
from  an  unwholefome  neighbourhood,  this  may  turn  to 
a dyflentery.  We  have  had  repeated  experience  of  this 
when  in  India. 

The  predifpofing  caufe  of  dyflenteries  appear  to  aCt  in 
this  manner;  during  the  continuance  of  warm  weather, 
the  fluids  are  invited  by  the  heat,  and  relaxation  of  the 
vefl'els  on  the  furface  of  the  bodv,  to  flow  outwardly:  and 
the  internal  large  vefl'els  are  left  in  a date  of  emptinefs, 
and  relaxation.  By  this  means  they  are  weakened,  and 
become  more  fufceptible  of  the  operation  of  ftimuli  applied 
to  them  ; and  when  cold  is  applied  to  the  furface,  fo  as  to 
caufe  a contraction  of  the  extreme  veffels,  then  the  blood 
is  thrown  upon  the  internal  parts,  fo  as  to  prove  a ftimu- 
lus  to  them.  Which,  if  the  body  is  already  predifpoled,  by 
the  effects  of  noxious  miafmata,  having  preceded  the  ap- 
plication of  cold,  for  fome  fpace  of  time,  while  the  heat 
lafled,  a dyflentery  is  commonly  the  confequence.  The 
inflammation  in  this  difeafe  appears  to  be  of  the  eryfipela- 
tous  lpecies,  we  believe  feldom  with  any  mixture  of  the 
phlegmonous ; and  the  idea  which  Sydenham  and  others 
had  of  the  dyffentery,  when  they  called  it  a fever,  fsui 
generis J turned  inwards  upon  the  inteftines,  appears  to 
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be  a very  juft  one,  and  well  adapted  to  explain  its  nature 
and  appearances.  But  we  are  not  to  confound  the  diffe- 
rent ftages  of  it  together ; for  as  proper  diftinCtioos,  where 
they  point  out  different  indications  of  cure,  and  modes  of 
practice,  and  ufeful  diferiminations,  are  the  fpirit  of  fei- 
ence,  they  are  highly  neceflary  to  be  applied  to  this  dif- 
eafe,  as  well  as  to  many  others  ; therefore  it  would  be  a 
very  imperfect  method  to  be  too  general,  either  in  our  de- 
finitions, or  our  modes  of  treatment,  we  muff  therefore 
learn  to  diffinguiffi  one  variety  from  another,  as  well  as 
the  different  llages  ot  the  difeafe,  before  we  can  be  compe- 
tent to  attack  either  variety  with  fuccefs. 

A true  dyffentery,  is  very  rarely  a difeafe  either  of 
cold,  or  temperate  climates,  in  that  violent,  and  deftruc- 
tlve  form,  in  which  it  appears  in  the  unhealthy,  tropical 
countries;  yet  it  fometimes  fucceeds diarrheas,  which  are 
cauled  by  obftruCfed  perfpiration,  after  warm  fummers, 
and  in  crowded  places.  When  once  it  has  appeared,  if 
the  air  is  confined,  and  ftrongly  impregnated  with  the 
effluvia  ariiing  irom  the  fick,  the  difeafe  may,  and  often 
does  become  infectious,  as  it  often  does  in  the  confined 
habitations  of  the  poor,  and  in  prifons,  hofpitals,  camps, 
and  fuch  places.  And  thole  who  harbour  any  doubts  of 
the  dyffentery  becoming  infectious  in  fuch  fituations, 
mult  have  been  very  much  confined  to  a local  practice, 
and  alfo  unfaithful  to  the  reports  of  the  molt  eminent  prac- 
tical phyficians,  who  have  wrote  upon  it,  as  Pringle, 
Degner,  Clark,  and  many  others.  But  in  the  mild  form 
in  which  it  appears  in  an  open  country,  the  evil  effects 
of  its  infectious  nature,  may  fcarcely  appear  in  any  con- 
fpicuous  manner ; but  neither  does  the  virulent  inleCtiou 
of  the  peftilential  fever  operate  in  an  open  country. 

The  dyffentery  has  fometimes  appeared  as  infectious 
and  deftruCtive  as  the  plague,  and  fvvept  away  whole 
fleets,  and  armies,  and  befieged  towns,  and  garrifons; 
many  inftances  of  which  are  on  record,  both  in  medical, 
and  common  civil  hiftory  ; particularly  in  the  war  which 
concluded  in  the  year  1763,  between  England  and  the 
combined  forces  of  France,  and  Spain,  when  the  com- 
bined fleet  loft  in  the  holpital  at  Brelt,  twenty-leven  thou- 
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fand  men,  one  hundred  and  fifty  nurfes,  and  all  the  me- 
dical people  but  one.  Difeales  of  this  nature  have  often 
been  denominated  plagues,  from  their  raging  fo  fatally  ; 
and  there  is  no  room  left  to  doubt,  that  when  the  air,  by 
being  confined  about  thofe  who  have  the  dyffentery,  efpe- 
cialiy  where  there  are  a number  lick  at  the  fame  time, 
is  as  infectious  as  any  fever,  efpecially  where  the  predif- 
pofing  caufes  have  prepared  people  to  receive  it,  as  often 
happens  in  the  autumn. 

D)  [ferneries  become  infectious  in  the  fame  manner  as 
autumnal  fevers  do,  by  a negleCt  of  cleanlinefs,  impure  air, 
or  in  crowded  ihips  or  houfes,  efpecially  where  they  are 
ill  ventilated  ; hence  the  great  advantage  of  free  air,  and 
cleanlinefs,  in  preventing  thefe  difeafes  from  becoming 
infectious,  by  their  effluvia  impregnating  the  air  very 
ftrongly ; the  confined  air  of  either  houfes,  or  [hips,  be- 
coming ltrongly  impregnated  with  the  effluvia  of  the  fick, 
caufes  the  difeafe  to  be  more  malignant  in  thole  who  are 
infeCted  with  this  itrong  effluvia  ; and  the  malignancy  in- 
creafes  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  the  impregnation 
of  the  atmofphere.  Hence  the  reafon  why  infectious  epi- 
demics become  fo  much  more  dangerous  anti  malignant, 
when  they  are  very  infectious,  than  at  any  other  times ; 
for  the  more  prevalent  and  infectious  they  are,  the  more 
fudden,  and  violent  are  their  effeCt  on  the  human  body. 

The  method  of  preventing  the  fpreading  of  the  infecti- 
on of  the  dylfentery,  is  much  the  lame  as  that  which  an- 
fwers  belt  in  fevers,  as  free  air,  and  cleanlinefs  about  the 
lick  ; not  fuflfering  any  excrementitious  matters  to  remain 
in  their  apartments  ; and  fo  difpofing  of  them  that  they 
may  not  impregnate  the  air  with  their  effluvia,  fo  as  to 
prevent  their  communicating  the  infection  to  the  healthy. 

On  board  of  [hips,  thefe  precautions  are  more  particu- 
larly necelfary,  with  refpeCt  to  cleanlinefs  ; and  when- 
ever men  are  much  crouded  together.  For  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  clifeaf  s are  much  more  apt  to  become  infecti- 
ous on  board  of  lliips,  than  on  fhore,  on  feveral  accounts, 
and  the  infection  is  likewife  more  apt  to  fpread  in  [hips 
on  account  of  the  want  of  frefii  air  between  decks,  when 
there  are  no  ports  or  fcuttles  open,  as  tnufi  often  be  the 
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cafe  in  ftormy  weather ; becaufe  the  decks  of  fliips  ares 
always  much  lower  than  the  ceiling  of  rooms,  in  the 
final lelt  houfes.  But  a third,  and  greater  caufe  is  that  of 
men  being  much  more  numerous  in  the  fame  fpace  in 
ihips  than  they  ever  are  in  houfes ; and  this  with  the  other 
cattles  are  fully  fufficient  to  generate  a vitiated  air.  By  the 
refpiration  of  a number  of  people  in  a confined  air,  they 
loon  deprive  it  of  its  vital  principle,  which  is  indifpen- 
iibly  neceffary  to  fupport  animal  life,  and  health  ; and 
iikewile  the  exhalations  from  their  bodies,  foon  impreg- 
nate the  air  with  their  effluvia ; and  in  this  way  they  not 
only  propagate  infectious  difeafes  already  prevalent,  and 
render  them  more  malignant,  and  virulent ; but  they 
likewife  often  generate  them  originally — from  all  thele 
caufes  concurring  together,  it  is  evident  that  Ihips  are 
more  apt,  either  to  generate,  or  to  propagate  infection, 
than  either  prifons,  or  holpitals,  fo  jullly  lufpected  of  it. 

There  have  been  many  ideas  of  the  caufes  of  dylfiente- 
ries  ; we  hope  this  will  appear  more  rational  than  lome  of 
them.  It  has  the  fanction  of  a variety  of  experience,  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  in  which  we  have  praCtifed, 
in  its  favour,  and  treated  this  difeafe  in  a manner  nearly 
limilar  to  this  recommended  ; the  defcription  is  fuch,  as 
the  nature  and  appearances  of  the  difeafe  have  fuggelted 
to  us,  both  in  warm  and  temperate  climates. 

Indurated  foeces  have  been,  by  fome  eminent  practiti- 
oners, and  teachers,  laid  to  be  a very  general  caufe  of 
the  dyfientery  : particularly  by  Pringle,  Chalmers,  and 
Cullen,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  had  much 
practice  in  true  dyffenteries  himfelf,  but  to  have  fol- 
lowed others  in  his  account  of  this  difeafe,  in  his  firft 
lines.  That  indurated  foeces,  as  well  as  rancid  or  oily 
food,  or  worms  may  bring  on  a lax,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  efpecially  in  very  irritable  habits  of  body,  and  of 
the  intefiinal  canal.  But  we  are  very  confident  from  ex- 
perience, and  alfo,  from  the  obfervations  of  other  prac- 
titioners, that  indurated  foeces  are  by  no  means  luch 
frequent  caufes  of  dyffenteries  in  warm  climates,  as  thole 
eminent  practitioners  would  perfuade  us  to  believe  ; for 
there  are  very  few,  either  of  the  modern,  or  ancient  phy- 
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ficians  ever  mention  the  circumftance  : and  befides,  it 
does  not  appear  credible  that  hardened  foeces  themfelves, 
could  put  the  whole  human  frame  into  fuch  high  fevers,  as 
generally  attends  true  dyflenteries.  Therefore  there  muft 
be  a predifpofition  to  the  difeafe  exiting  in  the  conflitu- 
tion,  before  any  of  thefe  exciting  caufes  can  operate  ef- 
fectually in  producing  this  difeafe.  And  the  predifpofing 
caufes  as  we  have  already  Ihewn,  are  not  much  different 
from  thofe  which  caufe  autumnal  remittent,  and  inter- 
mittent fevers. 

There  are  fufficient  reafons  to  perfuade  us,  that  when 
the  human  frame  is  predifpofed  to  the  dyfientery,  by  be- 
ing expofed  to  the  foregoing  caufes,  very  flight  occafion- 
al  caufes,  will  excite  the  difeafe ; fuch  as  fudden  altera- 
tions of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  from  heat  to  cold;  and 
this  is  very  commonly  the  cafe  at  the  time  when  it  ap- 
pears; but  efpecially  rainy  weather,  after  great  heats, 
are  very  apt  to  caufe  its  appearance  ; and  the  more  fo,  if 
both  cold  and  wet  weather  fuddenly  lets  in  together.  For 
the  cool  air,  and  dews  of  the  evenings,  after  the  heats 
of  the  days,  are  peculiarly  apt  to  caufe  the  dyfiente- 
ry  to  appear ; and  they  will  caufe  it  the  more  cer- 
tainly, if  thofe  who  are  expofed  to  them,  are  in  an  inac- 
tive fituation  : as  fitting  out  of  doors,  or  in  open  boats, 
Handing  or  fitting  in  any  manner.  For  then  the  external 
iurface  is  chilled  by  the  cold,  and  the  fmall  veflels  con- 
tract, and  get  into  an  inactive  flate,  and  the  fluids  are 
forced  inwards  upon  the  large  veflels,  and  interior  vifce- 
ra,  particularly  thofe  of  the  belly,  and  from  their  lax, 
ftruCture,  and  the  flownefs  of  the  circulation  through 
them — the  blood,  upon  its  return  from  them,  having  to 
force  its  way  with  very  little  afllflance  through  the  pecu- 
liar fyftem  of  the  liver.  When  we  confider  this  and  the 
preceding  account,  we  may  find  fufficient  reafons  for  the 
difeafes  in  quefiion. 

Redundancies  of  bile  have  often  been  laid  to  be  the 
caufe  of  dyflenteries,  as  well  as  of  fevers,  the  reafon  is 
obvious;  bile  is  the  only  one  of  our  fecreied  fluids,  which 
has  a particular  colour  of  its  own  ; of  which  it  cannot  be 
deprived  by  any  of  our  digeftions,  through  which  it  pafies, 
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nor  by  mixture  with  any  of  our  fluids ; except  the  acid 
of  the  ftomach,  which  renders  it  black.  And  on 
account  of  its  copious  appearance  it  may  be  rendered 
hurtful  by  its  quantities.  But  the  reafon  why  the  quan- 
tity is  thought  to  be  hurtful,  is  becaufe  it  is  the  only 
fluid  lecreted  into  the  inteftines,  which  is  very  confpicu- 
ous — the  other  fluids  are  in  as  great  quantities,  in  propor- 
tion, and  if  they  were  as  eafily  d i ft ingui filed,  difeafes  of 
this  clafs  would  as  often  be  called  pancreatic,  as  bilious  ; 
and  as  to  the  operation  of  heat  on  the  bile,  it  is  contrary 
to  fadtand  reafon  ; for  heat  can  have  no  immediate  effedt 
on  the  bile,  nor  on  any  of  the  interior  vifeera,  but  in  a 
fecondary  manner  : for  it  is  a fadt  as  well  eftablifhed  as 
any  we  are  acquainted  with,  that  the  blood,  in  the  interior 
vifeera,  is  no  warmer  under  the  heats  of  the  torrid  zone, 
than  within  the  polar  circle  ; that  is,  about  ninety-fix 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  Therefore  the  heat 
of  the  weather,  cannot  poflibly  exert  any  immediate  adtion 
on  the  bile,  whatever  it  may  on  the  irritable  parts  of  the 
body  on  which  it  can  adl,  either  immediately,  or  through 
other  intermedia,  as  the  fkin  or  other  fuperficial  parts. — 
The  ftimulus,  however,  which  caufes  a large  fecretion  of 
the  bile,  is  moftly  communicated  along  thedudl,  from  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines. 

It  appears  that  in  all  the  difeafes  of  the  inteftines,  there 
is  a considerable  degree  of  fulceptibility  of  ftimuli,  and 
this  is  a principal  caufe  of  their  affedtions,  whether  cho- 
lera, diarrhea,  or  dyffentery  ; and  by  whatever  means 
this  ftate  of  the  inteftines  is  induced,  it  may  caufe  thefe 
difeafes,  in  the  manner  explained  ; and  it  may  be  attend- 
ed with  inflammatory  fymptoms,  in  thofe  who  are  affedl- 
ed  in  thefe  ways,  particularly  in  the  young  and  robuft. 
The  dyffentery  in  particular,  is  more  frequently  attended 
with  an  eryfipelatous  inflammation  of  the  inteftines,  but 
irritation  alone,  when  they  are  very  fufceptible  appears 
to  caufe  choleras,  or  diarrheas — but  we  are  not  to  depend 
upon  this  to  be  always  the  cafe  ; for  irritations  on  very 
fufceptible  parts,  may  caufe  either  inflammation  or  fpafm. 
But  of  this,  we  are  to  judge  from  the  habit  of  body,  the 
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external  appearances,  the  pulfe,  and  the  fymptoms  of 
which  the  patient  complains. 

Inflammations  of  membraneous  parts,  as  the  inteftines, 
and  their  contiguous  parts,  notwithflanding  their  mufeu- 
lar  fibres,  are  very  different  from  fimple  inflammation  of 
mufcular  fubftances  ; this  laft  being  by  fome,  alone  .call- 
ed the  phlegmonous  inflammation,  it  is  commonly  fpeedy 
in  its  progrefs,  either  to  fuppuration  or  diflipation  : but 
inflammation  of  the  membraneous  parts,  are  very  flow, 
either  in  coming  to  fuppuration,  or  in  being  difperfed. — 
Some  have  confined  the  eryfipelatous  inflammation,  to 
membraneous  fubfiances,  and  the  diftindtion  is  very  often 
juft,  although  bv  no  means  to  be  generally  depended  on ; 
and  there  are  fometimes  a mixture  of  the  two  kinds  of  in- 
flammation in  fome  inftances,  which  principally  attack 
parts,  the  compofition  of  which  are  membraneous,  inter- 
fperfed  with  mufcular  fibres,  and  of  this  texture  the  in- 
teftines are.  And  reafoning  from  analogy  from  the  exter- 
nal parts  of  the  fame  ftrudture  : and  alfo  the  methods  of 
cure  which  are  moft  fuccefsful  in  both,  which  are  the 
fureft  data  to  proceed  upon ; this  account  of  the  difeafe 
appears  to  be  founded  on  faffs  and  reafon. 

Dr.  Cullen  would  make  the  principal  difference  be- 
tween diarrhea  and  dyffentery  to  be,  in  this,  that  the 
dyffentery  is  always  propagated  by  infection.  And  that 
the  diarrhea  is  not  infectious  ; this  would  be  a very  imper- 
fect diftindtion.  Dyffenteries  very  often  appear  fuddenly 
when  wet,  and  cold  weather  fucceeds  long  heats,  without 
any  poflibility  of  infection,  although  it  may  become  fo  af- 
terwards ; yet  if  a rigid  adherent  to  Dr.  Cullen’s  dodtrine, 
were  to  treat  the  difeafe,  as  a fimple  diarrhea,  until  he  was 
convinced  that  it  was  infedtious,  and  confequently  a dyf- 
fentery ; he  might  be  too  late  for  many  of  his  patients, 
before  he  had  found  out  the  difeafe. 

The  concomitants  of  feverifhnefs,  tenefmus,  and  vio- 
lent pains  of  the  inteftines,  are  much  better  fymptoms  to 
know  a dyffentery  by,  than  its  manifeiling  itfelf  by  in- 
fedtion.  The  tenefmus  however,  does  not  appear  in 
common  fo  early  as  the  other  fymptoms  ; it  is  common- 
ly later  in  making  its  appearance,  and  alfo  in  giving  way. 
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This  is  probably  the  reafon  why  it  was  fuppofcd  that  the 
irritation  and  inflammation,  firft  begun  in  the  flomach, 
and  from  thence  defcended  down  through  the  whole  courle 
of  the  intellines,  and  finilhed  at  the  rettum.  The  de- 
fcent  however,  is  not  gradual,  for  the  intellines  appear 
to  be  much  afledted  from  the  beginning,  either  by  fym- 
pathy  or  otherwife  ; and  in  the  dilledlions  of  thole  who 
die,  fome  parts  of  the  intellines  are  much  more  afledted 
than  others,  with  the  appearances  of  inflammation,  and 
fometimes  petechial  fpots,  which  may  be  a confequence 
of  the  great  irritation,  and  inflammation,  but  not  their 
caufe. 

Moll  of  the  Ancients  fuppofed  ulcers  of  the  intellines 
to  be  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  dylfentery,  until  Alex- 
ander, of  Tralle,  fhewed  them  to  be  rather  an  effedt  of  the 
dileafe,  than  a caufe,  when  they  did  happen,  which  they  do 
not  always.  For  the  interior  membranes  of  the  intellines, 
may  be  long  in  a Hate  of  irritation  ; and  like  every  other 
membraneous  furface  in  that  Hate,  produce  a larger  fe- 
cretion  of  mucus — and  fometimes,  though  not  generally, 
(apthce)  final!  white  fpots,  which  form  ulcers,  when  they 
have  gone  on  for  fome  time,  which  ulcers,  though  fmall 
have  prominent  edges,  and  difcharge  a ferum.  But  the  fe- 
rous  difcharge,  does  not  depend  entirely  on  the  ulcers  ; it 
is  often  difcharged  from  the  inflamed  furface  of  the  intef- 
tines,  long  before  any  ulcers  can  have  time  to  be  fo  far 
andvanced ; and  this  we  know  is  the  courfe  of  morbid 
irritation,  in  any  other  membraneous  cavity — for  Al- 
liance, in  gonnorrhea,  coryza,  or  cattarh.  They  begin 
■firlt,  with  an  increafed  fecretion  of  the  natural  mucus, 
which  foon  becomes  thin,  and  acrid,  and  does  not  anfwer 
for  its  natural  ufe  of  defending  the  furface  from  its  con- 
tents. Therefore  the  inflammation  and  its  caufe,  Hill 
increafes  the  irritation,  upon  thefe  accounts,  and  ol  con- 
lequence,  the  velfels  dilate,  and  fuller  ferum,  and  even 
red  blood,  to  efcape  into  their  cavities.  This  is  the  com- 
mon courfe  of  a dylfentery,  and  the  reafon  why  the  dif- 
eafe  is  more  apt  to  fall  upon  the  intellines,  than  on  the 
lungs,  or  any  other  of  the  vifcera,  may  be  l'een  in  what  is 
faid  already. 
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Dr.  Cullen  enumerates  many  varieties  of  the  dyffen- 
tery,  under  the  head  of  diarrhea,  and  what  is  of  much 
worfe  conlequence,  he  abfolutely  forbids  the  ufe  of  all 
forts  of  purgatives,  in  every  variety  of  the  diarrhea,  (un- 
lefs  we  can  reckon  emetic  tartar  among  purgatives)  even 
in  the  critical  evacuation  of  fevers,  when  it  falls  upon  the 
intellines — he  makes  no  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
and  the  difcharges  from  internal  ablceffes,  when  they  are 
evacuated  by  the  intellines,  Sec.  in  thefe,  although  he 
mentions  them,  he  makes  no  good  practical  difcrimina- 
tions  : but  forbids  abforbents,  and  purgatives,  and  re. 
commends  aftringents,  roborants,  and  opiates.  But  we 
are  certain,  that  thefe  precepts,  by  being  faithfully  fob 
lowed  have  been  the  caufe  of  much  mifchief  in  cafes  of 
this  nature.  And  we  hope  the  bad  effeCts  which  they  have, 
and  will  always  produce,  will  deter  every  rational  praCti- 
tioner  againll  a practice,  fo  pregnant  with  evil  confe- 
quences  as  that  mud  be  ; for  by  Hunting  up  fuch  difchar- 
ges in  the  paffages,  we  may  expeCt  fatal  effects  : as  drop- 
lies,  tumours,  and  gangrenes  of  the  injured  parts,  from 
the  acrid  matters  being  pent  up  in  them,  which  Ihould 
by  all  means  be  evacuated.  By  this  and  many  other  in- 
llances  we  may  fee  that  medicine,  as  well  as  philofophy, 
has  often  in  the  fchools  degenerated  into  fpeculations,  ef- 
pecially  when  practice,  and  reafon,  are  not  duly  at- 
tended to. 

We  are  forry  that  we  mull  differ  in  opinion  here  from  a 
practical  author  on  this  difeafe,  (Dr.  Mofely)  who  praCti  fed 
on  land  in  the  Well-Indies,  and  probably  in  well  ventilated 
military  holpitals,  and  private  practice,  denies  that  there  is 
any  infection,  in  this  difeafe  : and  in  fevers  he  ridicules  the 
ideaol  it.  In  the  Well- 1 ndies,  from  the  free  air,  which  there 
is  no  reafon  to  guard  againll,  either  in  fevers  or  fluxes  are 
good  reafons  why  they  are  not  infe&iouS  ; but  even  there, 
where  many  people  are  crowded  together  in  holpitals,  or 
jails,  they  become  infectious  ; but  particularly  in  fhips  of 
war,  or  tranfports,  where  many  people  are  crowded  to- 
gether, and  the  air  vitiated  by  their  eilluvia  ; and  had  Dr. 
Mofely  feen  either  a bad  fever,  or  flux  in  fuch  fituations, 
we  can  depend  on  his  good  fenfe,  he  would  have  been 
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convinced  they  were  both  highly  infectious.  A perfuafion 
ot  this,  and  the  mod  effectual  means  of  preventing  its 
Spreading,  is  a fubjeCt  of  the  fird  importance  to  a practi- 
cal phyfician,  in  any  climate.  Mofely  fays,  as  to  conta- 
gion from  infection  in  the  dyfientery,  he  never  favv  it. 
We  can  believe  him ; but  he  might  have  feen  infection 
without  any  contaCt,  communicated  through  the  atmol- 
phere;  for  we  do  not  fuppofe  that  it  requires  actual  contact 
to  propagate  this  difeafe,  any  more  than  fevers  do  : but 
with  many  others,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  a jud  idea 
ot  thefe  terms.  Was  this  only  an  idea  of  the  fchools,  we 
would  not  think  it  merited  much  attention  from  practi- 
tioners. 

Alter  what  has  been  faid,  the  fymptoms  are  not  diffi- 
cult to  be  underdood.  The  difeafes  with  which  the 
d\  ffentery  is  mod  frequently  combined,  are  remittent 
fevers,  diarrheas,  or  choleras,  fometimes  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  it  may  readily  be  diffinguifhed  from  the  cho- 
leras— this  lad  being  fo  rapid  in  its  progrefs,  coming  on 
with  frequent  vomiting  and  purging,  of  bilious  matter, 
great  and  hidden  weaknefs,  and  languor,  and  by  its  foon 
giving  way  to  the  proper  treatment,  as  diluents,  with 
bland  oils,  as  that  of  almonds,  or  olives,  and  opiates. 
Whereas,  the  progrefs  of  the  dyfientery  is  more  flow,  and 
generally  aggravated  after  the  ufe  of  opiates,  at  the  be- 
ginning ; but  the  dyfientery  often  begins  more  like  a 
common  lax,  and  goes  on  increafing,  in  violence,  with 
an  uneafinefs  at  the  ftomach,  and  violent  griping  pains 
in  the  intedines,  with  a frequent  defire  to  evacuate, 
with  little  or  no  effeCt ; or  perhaps  a little  mucus  or  l'erum 
is  only  difcharged,  whereas,  in  a diarrhea,  the  difcharge 
is  generally  large,  without  thofe  fruitlefs  drainings,  and 
gripings,  tenefmus  or  fevers ; for  tenefmus,  violent  gri- 
ping pains,  and  fevers,  are  the  principal  figns  by  which 
to  diftinguifil  a flux,  or  dyfientery,  from  a diarrhea  ; and 
to  thefe  may  be  added,  as  the  difeafe  advances,  the  mu- 
cous and  ferous  difcharges,  which  never  appear  in  a di- 
arrhea ; for  it  is  not  accompanied  with  the  figns  of  vio- 
lent inflammation,  and  irritation  in  the  intedines  ; but  in 
the  dyfientery  thefe  figns  are  generally  apparent.  We 
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may  like  wife  judge  of  the  difeafe  from  the  feafon  of 
the  year,  or  the  difeafes  which  are  prevalent,  dyffen- 
teries  mollly  appearing  in  the  autumn,  or  the  lat- 
ter part  of  fummer;  but  they  l'ometimes  appear  in 
fpring,  and  at  other  times.  Diarrheas  often  proceed 
from  flight  caules,  as  obllrutted  perforation,  eating 
much  fruit,  or  rancid,  oily  food,  and  are  eafily  over- 
come, by  a dole  or  two  of  rhubarb,  an  emetic,  and  lau- 
danum ; but  in  a dyffentery,  rhubarb,  or  laudanum, 
leaves  the  patient  worfe  after  their  ufe.  We  are  to  dif- 
tinguifh  it  from  fevers  all'o  by  a knowledge  of  the  preva- 
lent epidemics  of  the  time,  and  alfo  from  the  violence  of 
the  fymptoms ; for  although  it  is  always  accompanied 
with  a feverifhnefs,  the  dyffentery  {hews  itfelf  to  be  the 
reigning  difeafe,  although  l'ometimes  they  are  both  pre- 
valent at  the  fame  time,  and  interchange  from  one  to  the 
other.  In  this  cafe  we  would  advife,  as  in  all  other  fuch 
combinations,  to  pay  molt  attention  to  the  molt  urgent 
or  prevalent  fymptoms ; and  as  moft  part  of  the  treat- 
ment of  one  difeafe  in  this  cafe,  anfwers  for  the  other, 
when  the  indications  are  properly  attended  to,  there  is 
but  little  danger  of  falling  into  any  capital  miftake  here. 
Although  the  dyffentery  very  frequently  begins  as  a di- 
arrhea, and  goes  on  increafing  in  violence,  from  the  pre- 
difpofition  of  the  patient,  and  the  exciting  caufes,  opera- 
ting together,  yet  in  fuch  cafes,  it  will  not  yield  to  the 
common  remedies  of  diarrheas,  and  foon  demonflrates 
its  nature,  by  the  fymptoms  above  mentioned.  Yet  it 
fometimes  appears  more  fuddenly,  with  feverifhnefs,  vio- 
lent griping  pains,  ficknefs  at  the  ffomach,  frequent,  but 
fruitlefs  draining,  which  feamen  call  dry  gripes,  with 
great  irritation,  and  inflammation  of  the  inteflines,  with 
ipafmodiac  contractions  indifferent  parts  of  them;  this 
lail  fymptom  may  be  increaf'ed,  by  the  hardened  fceces, 
which  are  pent  tip,  and  their  more  fluid  parts  abforbed 
by  the  heat  and  inflammation.  This  alfo  appears  to  be 
the  cafe  in  the  peflilential  fever  : for  there  was  generally  a 
collivenefs  accompanying  it,  with  an  inflammation  of  the 
flomach  and  inteflines ; for  violent  inflammation  here 
may  prevent  the  natural  excretions  in  the  fame  manner, 
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as  in  fevers  often  happens  from  the  fame  caufe  : but  a 
coftivenefs  with  hardened  foeces,  is  not  a general  fymptom 
of  the  dyflentery. 

We  remember  experimentally,  when  the  dyflentery 
was  beginning  its  attack  on  the  weA  coall  of  Sumatra, 
that  the  ftomach  was  the  firfl  part  where  we  commonly 
perceived  the  flcknefs,  and  from  thence  it  extended  to  the 
inteftines,  caufing  griping  pains,  and  a lax,  and  when 
ten  days  in  this  condition,  and  taking  feveral  emetics  of 
tartarized  antimony,  and  ipecacuanha,  and  purgatives  of 
the  neutral  falts.  Neverthelefs,  the  difeafe  gained  ground, 
and  did  not  appear  to  be  much  alleviated  by  thefe  medi- 
cines, and  loon  turned  to  a true  dyflentery,  with  fever- 
ifhnefs,  tenefmus,  and  frequent  and  large  difcharges  of 
famous  matter,  which  lafted  two  or  three  weeks,  with  calls 
every  hour  or  oftener,  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  and  fore- 
part of  the  night.  And  in  every  cafe  which  we  have  feen, 
the  pain  and  violence  of  the  difeafe  was  exafperated  to- 
wards evening  every  day,  and  increafes  until  about  twelve 
o’clock  at  night,  and  then  it  commonly  becomes  eafier, 
with  fome  deep,  after  which  they  are  commonly  eafy  all 
the  morning,  until  about  twelve  at  noon,  when  the  te- 
nefmus, and  griping  pains,  in  different  parts  of  the  bow- 
els, and  feverifhnefs  return  as  before,  and  runs  the  fame 
diurnal  courfe  over  again. 

The  dyflentery,  as  well  as  fevers,  is  rendered  more 
malignant,  by  infection ; and  by  that  feptic  {fate  of  the 
l’olids  and  fluids,  which  predifpofe  the  body  to  remittent 
fevers : fo  that  by  this  means,  when  there  are  many  per- 
fons  labouring  under  the  difeafe,  and  the  air  ftrongly  im- 
pregnated with  the  infectious  effluvia,  the  difeafe  is  more 
rapid  in  its  courfe,  and  more  dangerous,  than  otherwife 
it  ulually  is.  In  children,  befides  the  caufes  common  to 
grown  people,  there  are  others  which  predifpofe  them  to 
the  d)  flentery ; their  habits  of  body  are  more  irritable, 
and  the  cutting  of  their  teeth,  increafes  that  difpofitiou, 
and  irritates  the  inteflines,  as  well  as  the  flomach,  by 
fympathv  ; and  by  that  means  difpofes  them  to  diarrheas, 
and  dyflenteries.  And  another  caufe  with  them,  is,  that 
about  that  time,  they  are  over  fond  of  green  fruit,  and 
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fweet  fubllances  ; and  they  are  then  beginning,  befides 
their  milk,  to  ufe  other  food,  which  mull  certainly  be 
hard  of  digellion,  to  their  weak  organs,  more  efpecially 
as  it  is  quite  new  to  them.  There  are  fome  children  how- 
ever, which  are  little  affeCted  by  any  of  thefe  caufes,  be- 
ing of  llrong  conllitutions  ; even  in  the  clofeit  towns, 
where  this  irritable  difpofition  is  much  more  prevalent, 
than  in  the  healthy  parts  of  the  open  country.  For  there  it 
is  but  a rare  difeafe  with  children,  even  in  furnmer,  when 
the  caufes  of  it  are  more  prevalent,  from  the  heat,  and 
increafed  irritability  ; hence  the  open  healthy  parts  of  the 
country,  are  the  bell:  fitualions,  either  to  prevent,  or  to 
cure  this  difeafe  in  children ; but  large  and  dole  built 
towns  are  their  deflruCtion. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  fhould  come  to  the  cure  of  the 
dyflentery  ; and  in  the  firll  place,  although  bleeding  may 
not  be  the  firft  thing  to  be  done,  yet  as  it  has  been  a quef- 
tion  much  agitated  by  practitioners  on  this  difeafe,  we 
lliould  in  the  fir  it  place,  deliver  our  fentimems  of  it; 
for  fome  practical  writers  abfolutely  forbid  it  in  the  dyflen- 
tery,  and  others  recommend  it  as  generally  ufeful,  or 
abfolutely  neceffary  ; but  the  difficulty  is,  that  general 
rules,  in  the  praCtice  of  the  healing  art,  without  proper 
difcriminations,  are  oftener  hurtful  than  ufeful.  Could 
any  of  thofe  who  inlilt  that  bleeding  is  improper,  affure 
us  that  we  lliould  never  meet  with  any  perfon  of  an  in- 
flammatory difpofition  in  the  dyflentery,  we  lliould  agree 
with  him,  and  never  think  of  taking  blood,  of  any  per- 
fon under  the  difeafe.  And  thofe  who  infill  on  its  general 
utility,  we  would  anfwer  in  the  reverfe  manner ; that  in 
cafe  the  difeafe  was  always  accompanied  with  an  inflam- 
matory tendency,  bleeding  would  be  always  neceflary. 
But  as  neither  of  thefe  cafes  are  univerfally  prefent  in  this 
difeafe,  nor  perhaps  in  any  other,  therefore,  as  general 
rules,  they  are  both  equally  fallible  ; and  therefore,  every 
perfon,  who  is  properly  qualified,  mull  be  left  to  judge 
for  himfelf,  whether  his  patients  in  this  difeafe,  and  how 
many  of  them,  require  this  operation,  by  their  ages,  fexes, 
habits  of  body,  &c.  and  this  may  be  a general  rule  applica- 
ble to  the  operation  of  phlebotomy,  either  in  this,  or  indeed 
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in  any  other  difeafe,  and  the  lead  exceptionable  alfb- 
The  diftinguifliing  erythifm,  or  irritability,  from  phlegmo- 
nous inflammation,  will  be  as  neceffary  here,  as  in  any 
other  dileafes  ; for  it  is  in  the  latter  only,  where  drawing 
of  blood  can  be  of  advantage,  and  this  date  may  be  the 
eader  learned,  as  it  is  the  young,  robud,  and  plethoric, 
who  are  mod  apt  to  be  under  a phlegmonous  difpolition  \ 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  aged,  weakly,  and  irritable, 
are  more  apt  to  labour  under  the  erythematic,  and  irritable 
difpolition;  and  in  thefe  lad,  blood-letting  is  feldom  pro- 
per, and  often  hurtful,  becaufe  it  reduces  their  flrength, 
and  vital  energy,  without  removing  their  irritability,  or 
taking  off  the  erythifm,  and  leaves  them  in  a worfe  date 
than  they  were  before  it  was  performed. 

In  the  drong  and  plethoric,  when  the  pulfe  is  hard, 
full,  and  frequent,  bleeding  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  and 
may  be  repeated  in  proportion  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymp- 
torns  ; but  that  we  mull  leave  to  the  prudence  of  the  prac- 
titioner, who  is  to  be  guided  by  his  experience,  and  his 
reafon.  When  much  feveriftinefs  accompanies  the  dif- 
eafe,  with  pain  acrofs  the  orbits  of  the  eyes,  and  they  feel 
as  though  they  were  fwelled,  it  is  a very  drong  indication 
for  bleeding  ; and  fo  is  a burning  heat,  and  pain  in  the 
domach,  which  fometimes  occurs  here,  and  acute  griping 
pains  in  the  intellines.  But  bleeding  may  be  the  more 
neceffary,  where  the  dtuation  is  generally  healthy,  and 
on  the  approach  of  hot  weather,  as  in  fpring,  or  hum- 
mer ; than  in  low,  wet,  marfhy,  and  agueifh  dtuations  ; 
for  in  many  fuch  dtuations  as  this,  the  inhabitants  fcarcely 
ever  require  bleeding  in  any  difeafe  ; but  ft  rangers  lately 
arrived  from  more  healthy  dtuations,  frequently  require 
it,  in  cafe  they  are  taken  with  this  difeafe,  within  a year 
or  two  after  their  arrival.  There  is  fuch  a dillritd  of  coun- 
try as  this  mentioned,  producing  agues,  remittents  and 
fluxes,  extends  with  very  little  interruption  from  V\  il- 
mingtoti  in  Delaware,  to  the  fouthern  boundary  ot  the 
United  States,  and  from  the  lea  coall,  to  from  fifty,  to 
one  hundred  miles  inland,  where  the  inhabitants  can  very 
rarely  bear  bleeding  in  any  difeafe ; but  where  they  have 
the  advantage  of  the  lea  air,  there  are  fome  exceptions, 
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and  in  a few  other  healthy  lunations.  Bleeding  muft  ap- 
pear to  any  reafonable  man  improper  in  the  weakly,  the 
aged,  and  thofe  who  are  much  reduced  previoufly,  or  worn 
down  with  other  difeafes,  in  any  filiation,  but  more  fo  in 
marfliy,  low,  and  unhealthy  diftrifts  of  the  country, 
where  agues  are  prevalent.  When  the  dylfentery  comes 
on  llowly,  beginning  as  a diarrhea,  it  is  but  rarely  that 
bleeding  would  be  of  any  advantage  ; as  this  variety  of  it 
is  feldom  accompanied  with  any  inflammatory  difpofition. 

A rational  pra&itioner  fliould  always  get  acquainted 
with  the  caufes  of  the  difeafe,  whether  predifponent,  or 
exciting,  in  order  to  diredt  him  to  the  bell  means  of  cure ; 
next  to  bleeding,  or  perhaps  before  it,  the  ftate  of  the  firlt 
palfages  fliould  be  taken  into  conflderation.  It  will  gene- 
rally be  neceffary  to  begin  the  treatment  by  giving  an 
emetic  in  the  evening,  and  after  it  has  operated  once,  to 
order  a pint  of  warm  water,  or  an  infuflon  of  camomile 
flowers,  which  may  be  repeated  every  time  it  operates. 
And  as  foon  as  the  emetic  is  done  operating,  the  patient 
lhould  get  into  bed,  and  wrap  himfelf  clofe  in  the  bed 
clothes,  in  order  to  promote  a perfpiration.  And  by  that 
univerfal  fympathy  which  prevails  between  the  fkin  ; and 
the  ltomach,  and  interlines,  and  other  vifeera  of  the  low- 
er belly,  to  caufe  a derivation  of  the  humours  from  the 
inteflines  to  the  fkin.  This  is  a circumflance  of  the  great- 
eft  confequence  in  all  difeafes  of  the  ftomach  and  intef- 
tines,  and  more  particularly  in  this  difeafe,  and  fliould  at 
all  times  be  kept  in  view,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
treatment.  But  although  emetics  are  generally  proper  in 
the  beginning  of  this  difeafe,  there  are  cafes  in  which  they 
are  improper,  as  where  there  is  a great  degree  of  irritabi- 
lity about  the  ftomach,  and  a difeafed  liver  ; for  this  be- 
ing the  fituation  of  the  patient,  vomiting  would  do  far 
more  hurt  than  good,  by  increafing  the  irritable  ftate  of 
the  ftomach,  and  communicating  that  difpofition  along  the 
biliary  dudls  to  the  fubftance  of  the  liver,  by  fympathy  ; 
and  by  the  agitation  of  vomiting,  as  we  can  fee  by  the  in- 
creafed  fecretion  of  bile,  caufed  by  ftrong  emetics,  this 
might  be  productive  of  bad  confequences,  as  we  are  per- 
fuaded  it  has  often  been,  by  either  caufing  a Ample  ob- 
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ftru&ion  of  the  liver  to  degenerate  into  an  impolihume, 
or  by  the  burfting  of  fmall  ones,  which  might  be  other- 
wife  diffipated  by  abforption,  which  we  have  fufficient 
reafon  to  think  they  often  are.  In  cafes  of  this  nature,  it 
would  be  better  pra&ice,  to  trull  to  mild  laxatives,  as  the 
neutral  falts,  particularly  rochel  falts,  (foda  tartar.)  or  vi- 
triolated  tartar,  (kali  tartar)  glaubers,  or  epfom  falts ; as 
thefe  evacuate  the  firll  palfages,  without  caufmg  any  great 
commotion  in  the  parts,  but  are  rather  of  a fedative  cool- 
ing nature  : and  even  where  emetics  are  inadmiflible, 
thefe  purgatives  are  abfolutely  necelfary,  in  order  to  carry 
off  the  acrimonious  contents  of  the  intellines ; or  callor 
oil,  (oleum  ricini)  is  an  excellent  purgative,  efpecially 
where  the  griping,  and  pain  of  the  intellines  is  fevere ; it 
anlvvers  very  well  as  a purgative  at  any  time  of  the  difeafe 
• — it  may  be  made  more  agreeable,  by  a drachm  or  two  of 
compound  tincture  of  fenna,  or  fuch  like  tinftures  ; and 
as  the  neutral  falts  are  very  difagreeable  to  moft  people, 
they  may  be  made  lefs  fo,  by  a little  lemon  juice,  or  vi- 
negar, or  acid  of  vitriol,  and  foft  fugar,  or  molaffes. 

All  through  the  cure,  a perfpiration  fhould  be  promoted 
by  the  warmth  of  the  bed,  and  warm  diluting  drinks, 
and  antimonials ; thefe,  when  their  united  actions  are 
joined  together,  are  apt  to  produce  a diaphorefis,  and 
turn  the  impetus  of  the  fluids  from  the  interior,  to  the 
external  furface,  or  turn  the  vital  energy  outwards.  For 
antimonials,  although  powerful  diaphoretics,  yet  when 
the  patient  is  expofed  to  cold  air,  after  their  ufe,  and  be- 
fore they  have  had  time  to  operate  by  perfpiration,  are 
turned  upon  the  ftomach  and  intellines.  They  are  very  apt 
to  caufe  a vomiting,  or  griping,  by  being  repelled  from  the 
furface,  together  with  the  infenfible  perfpiration,  and  the 
conllridtion  of  the  external  parts  by  the  cold,  being  com- 
municated to  the  llomach  and  intellines,  and  by  them  to 
the  other  contents  of  the  belly.  But  the  pain  and  unea- 
finefs  caufed  by  the  difeafe,  is  generally  foon  relieved, 
after  a perfpiration  is  promoted,  if  this  can  be  accom- 
pli fhed. 

Although  ipecacuanha  ig  a mild  emetic,  yet  in  the 
early  llages  of  the  dyffentery,  its  utility  is  doubtful,  and 
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that  upon  account  of  a property  for  which  it  was  formerly 
much  extolled,  as  univerlally  ufeful  in  this  difeafe ; we 
mean  the  allringency  which  it  commonly  leaves  in  the 
intellines,  after  its  operation  is  over ; for  any  thing  of 
an  aflringent  nature,  is  to  be  avoided  as  very  pernicious, 
in  the  early  flages  of  the  difeafe,  whilfi:  the  feverifhnefs 
runs  high,  or  there  are  any  acrid  matters  to  be  evacuated; 
and  although  this  may  appear  to  be  an  uncommon  doc- 
trine, it  is  neverthelefs  true.  Antimonial  emetics,  there- 
fore are  preferable,  or  at  lead:,  a grain  or  two  of  tartar 
emetic  fhould  be  mixed  with  ten  grains  of  the  ipecacu- 
anha ; for  this,  by  its  laxative  quality,  will  prevent  the 
word:  effe&s  of  the  ipec.  when  it  is  ufed. 

Whilft  the  pain  and  feverifnnefs  continue  obftinate, 
laxatives  of  the  neutral  falts,  or  caflor  oil,  which  is  a me- 
dicine of  the  greatell  importance  in  this  difeafe,  fliould  be 
repeated  every  fecond  day  at  fartheft  ; or  where  the  fymp- 
toms  are  urgent,  with  violent  griping,  they  may  betaken 
in  ftnall  quantities  every  day,  fo  as  to  keep  the  parage 
gently  open,  through  the  intellines,  and  fmall,  or  fre- 
quently repeated  dofes,  are  preferable  here  to  larger  ones, 
as  they  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  evacuating  the  acrid,  con- 
tents of  the  intellines,  and  keep  the  paffage  open;  pre- 
venting painful  ftri£tures  without  raiding  any  commotion 
in  the  fyllem,  which  in  this  llage  of  the  difeafe  mull  ne- 
celfarlly  be  attended  with  difagreeable  confequences. 

The  drinking  plenty  of  warm  diluting  fluids,  as  gruel, 
rice,  or  barley  water,  frefli  broth,  or  whey,  are  peculiar- 
ly ufeful,  in  the  early  llages  of  the  difeafe,  and  they  fliould 
be  taken  frequently ; but  cold  drinks  fliould  be  avoided, 
although  they  are  frequently  defired  by  patients,  in  this 
difeafe  ; yet  until  the  violence  of  the  malady  is  over,  the 
patient  fliould  not  be  permitted  to  indulge  himfelf  in  this 
refpeft. 

As  to  the  choice  of  the  different  preparations  of  anti- 
mony, in  this  difeafe,  or  any  other  feverifh  indifpofition, 
if  we  wifhed  to  caufe  a vomiting,  or  give  antimonials 
with  that  intention,  we  fliould  choofe  thefe  preparations 
of  this  mineral,  which  are  already  in  a flate  of  folu- 
tion  : as  the  antimonial  wine,  or  fuch  of  the  folid  pre- 
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parations  of  it  are  the  moft  eafy  of  folution,  as  emetic 
tartar,  which  being  a combination  of  the  aftive  reguline, 
or  metalic  part  of  the  antimony,  combined  with  the  acid 
of  tartar,  forming  a fpecies  of  fait,  or  vitriol  of  antimony, 
which  is  very  eafy  of  folution  in  the  llomach,  and  both 
fpeedy,  and  certain  in  its  operation,  as  an  emetic. 

But  where  there  is  a great  degree  of  irritability  prefent 
in  the  llomach,  it  might  be  dangerous  to  increafe  it  by 
vomiting  ; and  there  is  a necelfity  forgiving  an  anlimoni- 
al  as  a febrifuge,  to  promote  a perfpiration,  and  gently 
to  evacuate  the  intellinal  tube,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
excite  the  delicate  velfels,  and  the  abforbents.  For  this 
purpofe  both  reafon,  and  experience  dictates  to  us,  to 
life  thole  preparations  of  this  mineral  which  are  Howell 
of  folution,  and  yet  are  certain  in  their  effefts  when 
properly  exhibited.  Such  preparations  we  have  in 
the  antimonial  powder  of  the  London  difpenfatory,  or  the 
Kermes  mineral  of  the  French  Pharmacopeia’s  : both 
thefe  are  medicines  of  undoubted  efficacy,  in  moll  fpecies 
of  febrile  difeafes,  in  lowering  the  fevers,  and  alleviating 
the  morbid  difpofition  ; but  at  the  fame  time  their  opera- 
tions are  to  be  promoted  by  the  warmth  of  a bed,  and 
warm  diluent  drinks,  fuch  as  mentioned  above  ; and  alfo 
warm  bathing,  particularly  of  the  feet;  and  they  will  rare- 
ly fail  of  lowering  the  fever,  although  they  Ihould  pro- 
duce no  fenlible  excretion  in  any  way,  in  the  courfe  of 
Fix,  or  eight  hours  after  their  exhibition.  The  ufual 
hour  of  going  to  re  11,  is  the  mod  eligible  time  to  take  thefe 
febrifuges,  as  there  is  then  a natural  tendency  to  red,  and 
perfpiration  ; but  in  cafes  of  urgent  neceffity,  about  five 
grains  of  the  antimonial  powder  may  be  exhibited  every 
fix  or  eight  hours,  until  it  has  produced  its  effeft,  keep- 
ing the  patient  warm  in  bed  at  the  fame  time  ; fometimes 
however,  it  will  not  produce  the  defired  eflcft — when 
there  are  great  irritability,  and  feveridmefs,  and  a dry 
con  ft  rifted  fkin  ; in  this  cafe  warm  fomentations,  or  the 
warm  bath,  will  greatlv  affid,  and  promote  its  operation, 
by  relaxing  and  foothing  the  external  furface,  and  re- 
moving the  drifture  from  the  fkin.  And  in  fome  obdi- 
nate  cales,  it  may  be  necedary  to  have  recourfe  to  lauda- 
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Hum,  or  opium  ; but  this  drug  is  not  to  be  ufed  in  the  be- 
ginning, or  height  of  a dyffentery,  without  the  molt  urgent 
necellity  ; for  at  thei’e  times  it  always  leaves  bad  efiedts 
after  its  ufe,  unlels  care  is  taken  to  prevent  them  by  ade- 
quate means,  as  we  fhall  defcribe  hereafter.  For  we  have 
i'een  the  worll  confequences  follow  from  the  ufe  of  it : 
not  only  in  true  dyffenteries,  but  in  diarrheas  coming  on 
in  fevers,  being  retrained  by  it : where  tumefaction  of  the 
abdomen,  and  death  was  the  confequence  in  a few  days. 
Here  the  lax  was  no  doubt  the  critical  difcharge  of  the 
fever ; but  there  is  fomething  of  the  fame  nature  in  eve- 
ry dyirentery,  which  fhould  not  be  reftrained  until  the 
fever  is  firll  cured;  and  then  thefe  medicants  may  be  ufed 
with  more  fafety,  and  even  advantage ; and  fo  may  af- 
tringents,  and  ipecacuanha,  befides  the  allringent  proper- 
ties which  it  poffeffes,  produce  another  effedt,  no  lei’s 
hurtful  in  this  dileafe,  that  of  caufing  a tenefmus  in  fome 
people  ; and  this  alone  is  a fufficient  reafon  againll  its  ufe 
here  ; and  on  the  fame  account,  it  is  fcarcely  neceffary 
to  mention  that  all  forts  of  itimulant,  and  draftic  purga- 
tives, are  very  improper:  as  calomel,  jalap,  fcamony, 
aloes,  fenna,  &c.  and  alfo  rhubarb,  although  too  frequent- 
ly, and  even  indifcriminately  ufed,  by  the  ignorant ; as 
well  as  by  fome  medical  men,  who  fhould  know  better, 
in  fome  inllances.  For  as  the  intellines  are  extremely 
irritable  in  this  difeafe,  thefe  Itimulant  purgatives  readily 
caufe  violent  commotions,  and  increafes  their  adtions 
which  are  already  over  great,  and  by  this  means  increafe 
the  violent  pain,  griping,  and  tenefmus,  with  fpafmodi- 
ac  flridtures,  and  excretions,  by  their  adtion  upon  the 
very  fenfible  coats  of  the  intellines.  As  they  are  foon, 
when  in  this  fituation,  deprived  of  their  native  mucous 
lining,  or  cover  ; as  explained  elfewhere  ; and  are  there- 
fore undefended,  and  expofed  to  the  acrimony  of  their 
contents. 

Where  great  fymptoms  of  irritability  prevail,  with 
reflleffnefs,  and  want  of  fleep,  a fmall  opiate,  may  be 
given  at  bed-time,  taking  care  at  the  fame  time  to  order  a 
mild  laxative,  for  the  next  morning,  to  clear  the  intef- 
tines  from  the  accumulated  fceces ; which  are  collected 
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by  the  inactivity  which  it  caufes — for  if  this  is  negleftecT,- 
the  pain,  and  irritation  will  return  with  increafed  vio- 
lence. On  this  account  it  would  always  be  bed,  where 
they  can  be  difpenfed  with,  not  to  ufe  opiates,  efpecially 
in  the  early  and  inflammatory  llages  of  the  difeafe,  for 
here  they  are  always  dangerous,  and  often  pernicious  ; but 
towards  the  latter  end  of  it,  when  the  inflammation  and  fe- 
verillmefs  is  gone,  and  the  increafed  fecretion  is  kept  up 
by  irritability,  and  a weakened,  and  relaxed  date  of  the 
intedines,  the  opium  as  well  as  rhubarb,  may  be  very  ufe- 
ful,  and  diould  be  given.  And  even  adringentsand  flrength- 
ners,  as  bark,  the  extract  or  decoCtion  of  logwood,  fima- 
ruba,  or  even  alluni,  or  catechu  ; but  thefe  are  to  be 
u fed  with  great  caution,  See.  in  the  beginning  of  the  dif- 
eafe, when  attended  with  febrile  fymptoms,  it  diould  be 
treated  nearly  the  fame  as  a fever. 

The  indiferiminate  ule  of  rhubarb,  opium,  and  aflrin- 
gents,  have  been  caules  of  much  unluccefsful  practice;  and 
have  often  flattened  a fatal  termination  in  this  difeafe,  and 
are  yearly  the  caufe  of  many  thoufands  of  deadis,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world.  From  a fuperficial  view  of  the 
difeafe,  the  difeharge  from  the  bowels  is  fuppoied  to  caufe 
all  the  other  fymptoms,  whereas  it  is  only  a confequence 
of  the  original  affeCtion — but  this  happens  in  the  fame 
manner  as  bile,  was  thought  to  be  the  caule  of  fome  fevers  ; 
where  from  the  irritation  communicated  from  the  in- 
tedines along  the  biliary  duCt ; it  has  either  appeared  on 
thefkin,  in  the  domach,  or  has  been  carried  downwards, 
by  its  fecretion  being  increafed,  and  fometimes  its  courfe 
interrupted* 

Notwithstanding  fome  judicious  practitioners  (in  parti- 
cular Dr.  Baker,)  have  taken  notice  of  the  bad  effects  of 
rhubarb,  opium,  and  adringents  in  fome  dages  of  dyfl'en- 
teries  ; they  are  yet  very  much  ul'ed  by  common  practi- 
tioners, in  all  dages  of  the  difeafe — a large  volume  would 
not  fufficiently  expofe  the  evils  which  they  have  been  the 
caufes  of.  But  thefe  medicines  have  been  fometimes 
known,  in  cafes  of  a flight  lax,  unaccompanied  with  fever, 
to  bring  about  a cure  ; and  like  wife  in  fome  old  cafes, 
after  all  the  feveridi,  and  inflammatory  fymptoms  are 
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gone,  they  have  been  ufed  with  propriety.  However,  as 
it  happens  with  many  people  ; to  get  a name  for  the  dif- 
eafe,  and  the  name  of  a remedy  which  has  fucceeded  in  a 
difeafe  of  the  fame  name  this  is  all  they  want — they  then 
preferibe  at  random,  regardlefs  of  the  prefent  fymptoms,  or 
the  patient’s  habit  of  body;  and  many  other  things,  which 
a prudent  phyfician  finds  of  the  greateft  confequence,  in 
directing  him  to  a fuccefsful  method  of  pra&ice.  But  as 
the  ltudy  of  medicine  does  not  univerfally  confer  faga- 
city,  we  cannot  expeCt  that  others  in  general,  Ihould  be 
much  wifer,  in  that  refpeCt.  So  that  it  often  happens 
when  fome  very  officious  perfons  go  to  vifit  their 
neighbours,  perhaps  in  the  beginning,  or  height  of  a 
true  dyflentery,  and  they  have  heard  of  fome  medicines  of 
the  foregoing  clafs  fucceeding  in  an  obftinate  dyfentery, 
after  many  other  things  had  been  tried  in  vain,  and  con- 
fequently  the  difeafe  well  over;  they  will  not  hefitate  to 
preferibe  the  fame  things  in  the  height,  or  acceffion  of  the 
difeafe.  Which  if  they  do  not  caule  death,  excruciating 
pains  of  the  intefiines  will  fucceed.  We  wifh  it  was  in 
our  power,  to  clear  all  thole  who  live  by  the  practice  of 
medicine,  of  falling  into  the  fame  errors — hut  it  is  on 
fome  occafions  too  obvious,  to  attempt  to  draw  a veil  over 
it,  efpecially  among  children,  with  whom  this  difeafe  is 
epidemic  every  fummer,  in  all  the  large  towns  of  the 
United  States.  So  that  of  thofe  who  die  under  three  years 
of  age,  one  half  die  of  difeafes  of  the  intefiines  alone — 
and  next  to  infectious  fevers,  they  merit  the  molt  accurate 
invefiigation,  both  in  children  and  grown  perfon. 

It  is  many  years  fince  we  firft  obferved,  that  opiates, 
rhubarb,  afiringents,  or  bark,  when  given  in  the  increale, 
or  height  of  dyfienteries,  always  rendered  the  difeafe 
worfe,  the  pain  more  fevere,  and  heightened  the  fever  af- 
ter their  ufe — the  fame  may  be  afferted  of  wine,  fpirits, 
or  cordials.  They  are  therefore  in  thele  fiages  of  the  com- 
plaint to  be  avoided,  as  pernicious. 

Therefore,  in  the  acceffion,  and  height  of  the  difeafe, 
there  is  no  mode  of  treatment  preferable  to  promoting  a 
peripiration,  by  giving  antimonials  in  the  evening,  parti- 
cularly the  antimonial  powder,  with  warm  diluting 
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drinks  ; as  water-gruel,  barley,  or  rice-water,  whey,  warm 
milk,  &c.  and  keeping  warm  in  bed,  in  order  to  promote 
a perfpiration.  For  the  confent  between  the  firft  paffages, 
as  the  ltomach ; and  inteltines,  and  the  {kin,  is  fo  great, 
that  a diaphorefis  generally  eafes  their  complaints  at  once. 

It  was  formerly  fuppofed,  that  the  irritation,  and  in- 
flammation, in  this  difeafe,  began  in  the  flomach,  and 
extended  down  the  intellines  to  the  fundament;  and  there 
generally  appears  to  be  fome  reafon  for  this  idea.  For  the 
flomach  is  generally  affedded,  mod  at  the  beginning  ; and 
afterwards,  there  is  apt  to  be  great  irritation  about  the  rec- 
tum, which  is  fometimes  communicated  to  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  caufing  a troublefome  tenefmus  ; or  frequent 
and  fruitlels  inclinations  to  go  to  {tool — and  in  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  a dyffury,  and  frequent  inclination  to 
make  water,  on  account  of  the  vicinity  and  fympathy  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  with  the  redlum.  There  is  no- 
thing gives  more  effectual  relief  in  thefe  cafes,  than  oily 
and  mucillaginous  injedtions ; to  which  may  fometimes 
be  added,  a drachm  or  two  of  laudanum.  Warm  fomen- 
tations to  the  abdomen,  are  of  great  ufe,  in  cafes  of  great 
internal  pains  of  the  bowels,  or  even  fomentation  to  the 
feet,  or  lemicupium,  by  making  the  patient  fit  in  a tub 
of  warm  water,  as  it  is  a powerful  antifpafmodiac,  and 
allays  morbid  irritability.  We  have  known  excoriations, 
and  troublefome  fmarting  pains  about  the  fundament, 
cauled  by  the  frequency,  and  acrimony  of  the  difcharge, 
very  much  relieved  by  the  external  ufe  of  laudanum  on 
lint,  or  linen  rag,  frequently  repeated — fome,  or  all  of 
thefe,  may  be  neceffary  occafionally. 

If  the  clyffentery  has  been  properly  treated  in  the  be- 
ginning, it  is  feldom  dangerous  or  difficult  of  cure  ; ever 
fince  we  became  well  acquainted  with  the  improved  mode 
of  treatment,  we  have  always  confidered  it,  as  a very 
tractable  difeafe;  and  we  have  feen  it  in  the  different  quar- 
ters of  the  world.  But  the  worlt  fpecies  of  it  which  we 
have  ever  feen,  was  on  the  weft  coafi:  of  Sumutra,  in  the 
year  1784 — 5,  being  my  firft  voyage  to  the  Fall  Indies,  in 
the  Royal  Charlotte;  it  was  the  firfl  fevere  difeafe  which 
attacked  myfelf  in  India,  having  then  but  little  practical 
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knowledge  of  it.  We  found  the  elementary  inflru&ioiv 
which  we  had  received,  and  the  modes  of  pra&ice  which  we 
had  feen  ; and  the  mod  approved  practical  authors,  then 
extant,  to  my  grief  dill  deficient;  it  wastherefore  found  there 
was  much  want  of  further  improvement,  in  the  manner 
of  treating  this  deflru£tive  malady.  Dr.  Clark  had  about 
fourteen  years  before  that,  publifhed  his  book  on  the  dif- 
eafes  of  Europeans  in  hot  climates.  But  although  it  was 
an  improvement  upon  any  that  had  been  known  before; 
efpecially  on  dyffenteries  and  remittent  fevers,  we  found 
there  was  much  room  for  improvement  left,  by  this 
refpedtable  writer,  on  the  difeafes  of  India  voyages — in 
the  treatment  of  thefe  difeafes,  and  much  more  in  that  of 
hepatitis : a difeafe  which  he  pafles  over  very  flightly. — 
Therefore  a knowledge  of  the  animal  economy,  and  of  the 
operations  of  medicines,  are  very  necefiary  in  making  the 
bell  ufe  of  his  works,  as  well  as  thole  of  many  others- — 
for  the  better  any  one  is  acquainted  with  the  preliminary, 
and  auxiliary  parts  of  medical  fcience,  they  are  the  better 
qualified  to  reap  advantage  from  practical  authors  ; as 
well  as  from  their  own  obfervations  in  practice. 

Towards  the  decline  of  the  flux,  the  treatment  may  be 
very  different  from  what  is  requifite  in  the  foregoing  dages 
— the  bark,  and  wine  may  then  be  ufed  to  advantage. 
And  opiates,  efpecially  dovars  powder,  may  anfwer  well, 
if  no  violent  pains  of  the  bowels,  or  tenefmus  troubles  the 
patient,  rhubarb  may  then  be  a very  proper  purgative,  to 
clear  out  the  intellinal  canal.  And  alfo  by  its  aflringent, 
and  drengthening  properties,  it  helps  to  put  a dop  to  the 
frequent  evacuations,  which  often  remain  long  after  the 
violence  of  the  difeafe  is  overcome  ; in  the  fame  manner 
as  a difcharge  from  any  of  the  mucous  membranes,  re- 
mains long  after  the  irritation  which  produced  it  is  gone  ; 
as  we  frequently  fee  happens  in  the  difcharge  from  the 
nofe,  after  having  got  a cold,  or  of  the  urethra,  from  go- 
norrheas. There  has  fometimes  been  fuch  quantities  of 
coagulated  lymph  difcharged,  in  the  form  of  membranes, 
in  the  early  dages  of  fluxes,  and  in  the  fame  fhape  of  the 
inteflines  which  they  lined,  that  they  have  fometimes 
been  fuppofed  it  to  have  been  portions  of  the  inteflines 
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themfelves,  but  that  never  is  the  cafe  ; neither  are  they 
fo  olten  ulcerated  as  has  formerly  been  imagined,  though 
they  fometimes  are. 

This  difeafe  has  fometimes  been  met  with  in  a chronic 
form  ; but  from  my  having  leldom  known  it  run  out  to  a 
great  length  of  time,  when  properly  treated,  we  believe  it  is 
a cafe  which  feldom  occurs,  and  when  it  does,  we  believe 
that  it  is  generally  accompanied  with  fome  other  difeafe  of 
the  abdominal  vifcera,  as  fchirrous  liver ; indurations 
of  the  meffenteric  glands,  or  pancreas.  But  whatever  be 
the  real  caufe  of  it — there  is  nothing  oftener  fucceeds  in 
thefe  obltinate  cafes,  than  calomel,  in  fmall  and  repeated 
doles.  When  treating  of  the  hepatitis,  we  have  confider- 
ed  the  ufe,  and  abufe  of  mercurials  in  that  difeale.  This 
we  confider  as  indifpenfably  neceffary,  and  becaufe  of  the 
great  dependance  which  has  been  put  upon  it  in  that  dif- 
eafe— it  has  been  too  indifcriminately,  and  improperly 
ventured  upon,  in  this  alfo.  It  is  one  of  thofe  edge  tools 
of  medicine  which  never  Ihould  be  handled,  unlefs  with  the 
greateft  caution,  even  by  thofe  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  its  operations,  and  the  effeCts  which  it  and  other 
powerful  medicines  produce  on  the  human  body. 

The  fummer  difeafe  of  children,  whether  they  appear 
in  the  form  of  cholera’s,  diarrheas,  or  dyffenteries,  are 
very  alarming  affections,  in  all  the  large  fea-port  towns  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  fummer.  And  from  the  repeated 
deltruCtion  which  they  caufe  among  children  yearly  ; 
they  merit  the  greatell  attention,  and  the  mofl  ferious  in- 
vefligation  of  medical  gentlemen  ; and  the  more  fo  as  they 
are  often  invincible  by  all  their  efforts. 

Thefe  difeafes  commonly  frit  appear,  when  the  fummer 
heats  have  arrived  at  their  greatell  height,  in  June  and  July, 
and  continue  more  or  lei's  violent  until  September  ; and 
are  commonly  in  proportion  to  the  heat,  and  moihure  of 
the  weather  ; being  word  in  thofe  years  when  there  are 
great,  and  long  continued  heats,  accompanied  with  fre- 
quent rains,  and  moilture  of  the  air,  the  nights  be- 
ing cold.  Children  are  always  feized  with  thefe  dil- 
$afes,  earlier  in  the  fealon  than  adults,  owing  to  the  great- 
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er  weaknefs,  and  irritability  of  their  habits.  They  are  on 
this  account  more  fufceptible  of  imprehions  from  without, 
by  the  coldnefs  of  the  evenings,  fucceeding  warm  days, 
See.  the  obhru£lion  of  perfpiration,  from  expoftire  to  the 
evening,  or  morning  air,  and  moihure,  which  affe&s  the 
flomach,  and  intellines,  by  fympathy  with  the  fkin. — 
And  probably  the  drinking  of  cold  water,  may  affedt 
their  delicate  frames  in  the  hot  weather — a defeat  of  pure 
country  air,  appears  to  be  a principal  caufe,  as  children 
in  the  country  are  feldom  ever  affedled  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. 

The  heat  is  known  to  be  much  greater  in  towns,  than 
in  the  country,  and  the  air  lefs  pure ; and  children  are 
apt  to  get  lefs  exercife,  and  to  become  more  delicate,  and 
l'enfible  of  imprehions,  from  food,  drink,  or  air.  And  the 
cultom  fo  prevalent,  of  fitting  out  of  doors,  expofed  to 
the  evening  air,  may  be  a very  common  caufe  of  this  dif- 
eafe  with  children  ; for  then  after  the  heat  of  the  day,  per- 
haps falling  afleep  in  their  nurfe’s  arms,  mult  caufe  a 
torpor  of  the  fkin,  and  abforbents,  all  over  the  body,  and 
caufe  a flight  feverifh  flate  ; and  the  flomach  being  always 
liable  to  fympathize  with  the  fkin,  muf't  in  confequence 
thereof  be  firlt  affedled,  and  become  irritable.  And  the 
intellines,  next  are  affedled,  from  their  fympathy  with  the 
fkin  and  flomach;  and  from  the  intellines,  the  biliary 
dudts  are  readily  affedled  in  the  fame  manner.  And  hence 
the  large  fecretions  of  bile,  which,  added  to  the  irritable 
hate  of  the  ftomach,  and  inteflines,  caufes  the  fudden  vo- 
mitings, and  diarrheas — which,  when  it  comes  on  fud- 
denly,  and  with  great  violence,  is  in  fact  a cholera, 
caufmg  both  vomiting,  and  purging.  By  the  flo- 
mach and  inteftines  being  both  in  violent  adlion 
at  the  fame  time,  and  the  redundancy  of  bile  promoting 
it,  by  getting  into  them  both  in  too  great  quantities;  this 
hate  is  accompanied  with  a feverifhnefs,  and  quick  pulfe. 
In  this  variety  of  the  complaint,  warm  diluent  drinks 
fhould  be  ufed,  frequently  : as  water  gruel,  frefh  broth, 
barley  water,  or  warm  milk,  and  warm  bathing  at  firlt, 
with  fmall  dofes  of  cahor  oil  in  the  morning,  and  a grain 
or  two  of  antimonial  powder,  at  night ; and  when  the  dif- 
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eafe  is  obftinate  and  violent,  fmall  dofes  of  opiates  may- 
be frequently  repeated,  giving  next  morning  a drachm 
or  two  of  rochel  l'alts.  The  warm  bath  is  very  proper,  or 
warm  fomentations  to  the  belly,  and  keeping  the  lkin 
warm  by  lying  in  bed  to  promote  a perfpiration. 

But  in  cafe  the  difeafe  fhould  not  affume  thefe  violent 
fymptoms  at  firfl,  but  appears  in  the  form  of  a common 
diarrhea,  or  dyffentery,  with  feverifhnefs,  it  is  to  be 
treated  in  a different  manner.  As  it  fhould  likewife  after 
the  appearance  of  cholera  is  over,  if  a purging  fhould  re- 
main, with  griping  pains  of  the  bowels,  and  feverifhnefs, 
then  it  fhould  be  treated  as  a dyffentery,  with  febrifuge 
medicines  and  regimen,  taking  care  to  avoid  opiates, 
rhubarb,  or  allringents,  while  thefe  fymptoms  are  prefent; 
for  they  would  aggravate  the  difeafe,  by  pening  up  the 
offending  matter  in  the  bowels,  and  raifingthe  fymptoms 
higher,  Ike.  If  the  difeafe  of  the  inteflines  appears  only 
in  the  form  of  a fimple  purging,  or,  having  been  attended 
with  the  other  fymptoms  before  enumerated,  and  they  are 
gone  off,  then  rhubarb  may  be  admiffible,  with  magnefia, 
efpecially  if  there  are  any  fymptoms  of  acid  abounding  in 
the  firff  paffages,  as  is  often  the  cafe  with  children,  at  any 
time  of  the  year  ; and  a drop  or  two  of  laudanum  may  be 
ufed,  if  it  continues  obftinate.  But  we  muff  again  caution 
the  preferiber  to  be  very  cautious  in  the  ufe  of  either  of  thefe 
remedies.  But  when  children  are  under  this  genus  of 
affe&ion  in  their  inteflines  in  the  fummer,  or  autumnal 
feafons,  they  very  often  degenerate  into  true  dyfTenteries, 
either  with  or  without  fanious  difeharges.  But  the  difeafe 
is  often  as  bad,  either  in  adults  or  children,  when  the 
difeharge  is  only  of  a white  mucous  appearance,  as  when 
tinged  with  blood  or  lerum ; for  the  mucus  is  often  di f- 
charged  from  the  inflamed  furface  of  the  inteflines,  and 
indicates  an  inflammation  to  be  prefent,  as  certainly  as 
when  ferum  is  exuded  from  them  : although  the  lerous  or 
bloody  appearance  fhews  it  to  be  farther  advanced,  and  to 
affect  the  fmall  blood-veflels  of  the  inteflines,  either  of  the 
arteries,  or  veins.  This  flage  of  the  complaint,  is  gene- 
rally accompanied  with  a feverifhnefs,  and  great  pains  of 
the  bowels,  and  often  with  a tenefmus  ; and  thefe  are  in 
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every  cafe,  the  mod  proper  charaCteridic  fymptoms  of  a 
dyffentery,  and  ferves  to  didinguilh  it  from  a diarrhea,  in 
particular,  in  every  age  and  fex.  It  is  at  prefent  a prac- 
tice, but  over  common  with  fome  defcriptions  of  perl'ons, 
in  thefe  cafes,  to  have  recourfe  to  allringents,  and  opiates, 
in  the  dyflenteries  of  children.  Some  think  the  pains, 
See.  are  caufed  by  worms,  becaule  perhaps  they  have 
feen  fome  difeharged  ; and  others  regardlefs  of  the  fymp- 
toms of  fever,  or  pain,  thinking  if  they  can  flop  the  flux, 
that  all  will  be  well ; have  immediate  recourfe  to  theftrong- 
ed  allringents,  and  opiates,  and  according  to  a common 
phrafe,  ftiut  the  door  with  the  thief  infide,  ignorant,  or 
regardlefs  of  the  bad  coni'equences  of  luch  proceedings, 
which  they  mull  often  perceive. 

The  mode  which  we  have  feldom  ever  found  to  fail,  if 
applied  to  in  thefe  cafes  in  time,  that  is  before  the  inflam- 
mation was  railed  to  a great  height,  or  a mortification  of 
the  inteflines  had  taken  place,  is  in  general  as  follows  : 
if  there  is  not  much  irritation  at  the  flomach,  a gentle 
emetic  may  be  given  at  firlt,  keeping  the  child  in  bed 
after  it,  fupplied  with  warm  drinks,  in  order  to  promote 
a perfpiration,  and  one  or  two  grains  of  the  antimo- 
nial  powder,  every  night  whilft  any  feverifhnefs  re- 
mains, and  repeated  once  or  twice  a day,  and  every  fe- 
cond  day,  a little  callor  oil,  occafionally,  or  a fmall  dole  of 
fal.  rochel ; and  if  there  is  much  draining  attending  their 
evacuations,  injections  are  ufeful,  for  the  tenefmus,  and 
the  warm  bath,  warm  fomentations,  and  warm  drinks, 
and  promoting  a perfpiration  by  lying  in  bed. 

This  is  the  method  of  treatment  which  we  found  moft 
fuccefsful,  in  the  dyffenteries  of  children  ; but  particular 
indications  mull  be  obviated  by  particular  remedies. 
When  an  acid  appears  in  their  domachs,  magnefia,  par- 
ticularly the  calcined,  is  the  mod  fafe,  and  effectual  ab- 
forbent  to  neutralize  it — this  preparation  being  about  dou- 
ble the  llrength  of  the  common  magnelia,  half  the  weight 
will  be  a full  dofe  ; it  is  naturally  a.  mild  medicine.  This 
preparation  alfo  has  a tendency  to  abforb  the  air,  which 
being  extricated  in  the  fird  paffages  of  weakly  children, 
often  caufes  cholickv  pains,  by  beiir?  pent  up  in  the  bow- 
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els  ; but  we  mud  caution  againft  the  too  common  ufe  of 
rhubarb  with  it,  although  often  given  together ; for  in  the 
beginning  and  height  of  the  difeafe  in  children,  it  is  at- 
tended with  all  the  bad  confequences  in  them,  that  it  is 
in  grown  perfons.  And  likewife  the  cautions  againft  opi- 
ates, and  aftringents,  are  fully  as  necelfary,  or  more  fo* 
with  refpeCt  to  children  than  to  adults;  as  their  tender  or- 
gans are  fo  very  fufceptible  of  all  impreflions,  that  it  is 
fcarce  pollible  to  be  over  cautious,  in  the  ufe  of  any  of 
thefe  articles  with  refpeCt  to  them.  Although  many  well 
thinking  matrons,  milled  by  bad  authorities,  in  thefe  ca- 
fes, facrifice  the  lives  of  many  poor  children  every  year: 
for  their  phylical  reafoning  Hops  at  the  furface,  not  know- 
ing enough  of  the  nature  of  the  difeafes  and  remedies,  by 
an  ill  dire&ed  kindnefs,  in  making  over  free  with  medi- 
cines and  conllitutions,  which  all  their  practice  cannot 
teach  them  to  underhand  fufficiently  ; but  we  mult  ex- 
cufe  them  as  far  as  poftible  in  thefe  mi  (lakes,  as  good 
guides  in  thefe  matters,  have  been  very  fcarce. 

It  is  a practice  too  common  with  nurfes,  when  chil- 
dren are  taken  with  pains  in  their  bowels,  their  feelings 
of  which  they  exprefs  by  crying,  and  drawing  their  knees 
up  towards  their  bellies,  to  immediately  have  recourfe  to 
fome  infallible  noftrums  ; which  are  commonly  fold  ready 
prepared  by  apothecaries,  under  the  names  of  cordials, 
confections,  elixirs,  tinctures,  &c.  in  which  opium,  and 
llimulant  lubftances  are  always  the  principal  ingredi- 
ents : in  fome  cafes  thefe  cordials  and  carminatives,  expel 
air  from  the  inteftines,  and  the  opium,  when  a child  is 
worn  out  with  pain  and  crying,  caufes  lleep  ; but  at  the 
lame  time,  there  are  fcarce  any  other  two  lubftances  in 
the  whole  materia  medica,  of  more  dangerous  confequen- 
ces in  thefe  cafes  ; for  the  llimulant  fubllances  are  certain 
to  caufe  inflammation,  if  there  is  any  difpofition  to  it  pre- 
lent ; and  at  the  fame  time,  the  opium  lulls  them  into  a 
deceitful  kind  of  forced  reft,  and  Ihuts  up  the  offending 
acrimony  in  their  inteftines,  the  confequence  of  which  is 
fo  often  pernicious.  There  are  other  methods,  by  which 
we  might  come  more  fafely,  and  certainly,  to  our  pur- 
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pofe  ; which,  although  it  may  be  a little  longer  in  giving 
immediate  relief,  it  will  not  caufe  death. 

The  analogy  of  this  fpecies  of  difeafes  in  adults,  may 
be  frequently  applied  to  thofe  of  children,  as  whatever  is 
either  ufeful,  or  hurtful  in  the  one,  mult  generally  be  fo 
in  the  other,  in  feme  degree;  therefore  a careful  perufal 
of  what  is  faid  already  on  this  fubjeQ,  is  advifed  with  re- 
fpedt  to  the  fummer  difeafes  of  children,  making  all  due 
allowance  for  the  difference  of  age,  flrength,  irritabili- 
ty, &c. 

As  we  cannot  find  out  by  inquiry,  the  difeafes  of 
children,  otherwife  than  by  their  cries,  and  the  draw- 
ing up  of  their  thighs,  and  knees  to  their  bellies, 
when  they  are  in  violent  pain  ; unlefs  there  is  much  irri- 
tability prefent,  the  mofl  fafe  and  fpeedy  relief,  will  be 
obtained  by  giving  a gentle  emetic  of  a few  drops  of  a 
folution  of  tartar  emetic,  or  two  or  three  grains  of  ipeca- 
cuanha, or  the  tin&ure  of  it  in  wine  ; a dram  of  tartar 
emetic  may  be  diffolved  in  an  ounce  of  water,  and  then  eight 
or  ten  drops  of  it  will  contain  a grain  of  the  powder.  This 
might  be  kept  ready  prepared  in  families ; but  it  has  fome 
inconveniences,  as  it  ruffles  theconflitution,and  a frequent 
ufe  of  it  weakens  the  llomach.  But  callor-oil,  or  oil  of 
almonds  or  olives  are  not  fubjedt  to  any  of  thefe  inconve- 
niences. In  cafe  children  can  be  brought  to  fwallow 
them,  there  is  no  other  purgative  more  proper  for  them, 
elpecially  where  they  are  very  irritable,  for  thefe  oils 
open  their  bowels  gently,  and  expel  the  acrid  matter  from 
them  ; and  foothe  and  allay  pain  and  morbid  irritation, 
and  even  appear  to  poflefs  anodyne,  or  fedative  powers ; 
after  the  purgative  operation  is  over ; and  never  con- 
Itringe,  or  leave  a coftivenefs  behind,  or  griping  pain, 
like  rhubarb.  The  oil  may  be  given  to  children  mixed 
with  lugar,  molalfes,  or  powder  of  liquorice — in  thefe 
ways  it  may  be  eafily  taken  by  them.  The  pernicious 
cultom  of  giving  fpiritous  cordials  to  children  when  the 
pains  of  their  bowels  are  urgent;  which  are  fo  apt  to  caufe 
weaknefs,  feirrhous  livers,  and  deprave  all  the  animal 
function  in  grown  perfons ; will  beyond  all  doubt,  be  foi- 
ls1 n 
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lowed  with  as  bad  confequences  in  infants,  in  whofe 
ftomachs  nature  Ihews  us,  that  even  a fubflance  fo  mild 
as  milk,  is  ordinarily  himulant  enough  for  their  common 
food,  even  in  health.  Sometime  paft  having  been  con- 
fulted  for  a child  of  eighteen  months  old,  in  a very  bad 
dyfentery,  which  had  been  of  feven  days  duration  ; the 
child  had  been  in  violent  pain,  accompanied  with  frequent 
evacuations,  and  the  fever  high,  and  the  patient  worn 
out  and  reftlefs,  wifhing  to  know  how  it  had  been  treated? 
They  lhewed  me  two  vials,  in  one  of  which  there  was 
efiential  oil  of  calfia  ; in  the  other  there  was  a folution  of 
all  urn  with  laudanum,  to  anfwer  the  double  purpofe  of 
Hopping  the  purging  and  the  pain  ; but  unfortunately  for 
the  poor  child,  neither  of  thefe  intentions  were  anfwered  : 
whilft  the  fever  and  inflammation,  which  run  very  high, 
were  totally  neglected.  As  the  cafe  appeared  defperate, 
a mortification  of  the  inteftines  was  doubted  ; and  a differ- 
ent plan  of  treatment  was  therefore  ordered  ; finall  dofes 
of  the  antimonial  powder,  every  fix  or  eight  hours,  with 
warm  drinks  and  warmth  of  bed,  and  a warm  bath  was 
ordered  to  be  ufed  once  or  twice  in  twenty  four  hours. 
What  was  remarkable,  ever  from  this  was  begun,  the 
violent  pain  and  fever  abated;  but  the  difeafe  had  been 
too  far  gone  before ; and  the  child  departed  the  lecond 
day,  without  any  more  violent  fever,  or  pain,  which 
lhewed  that  the  inteftines  mud  have  been  in  a gangrenous 
ftate  before  ; or  otherwife  the  pain  would  not  have  difap- 
peared  fo  very  fuddenly,  and  not  returned. 

We  have  fometimes  obferved  young  children,  two  or 
three  days  after  their  births,  attacked  with  a fpecies  of 
cholera,  from  the  retention  of  the  meconium  ; which  in 
thefe  cafes  appears  to  caufe  violent  irritation,  and  fre- 
quent evacuations,  both  upwards  and  downwards,  ac- 
companied with  the  appearance  of  violent  pain.  For  this 
affection  we  have  found  nothing  more  efficacious  than 
warm  baths,  and  a tea-fpoonful  of  oil  of  almonds  occafi- 
onally  ; and  keeping  the  little  patients  warm — the  oil 
given  in  time,  in  order  to  evacuate  the  meconium,  com- 
monly prevents  this  accident. 
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The  lientery,  or  that  afte&ion  of  the  ftomach  and  in- 
teftines,  wherein  the  food  and  drink  appears  to  be  dif- 
charged  by  ftool,  foon  after  it  is  taken,  appears  to  be  caufed 
by  a weak  irritable  Hate  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines, 
accompanied  with  laxity  and  mobility.  This  Hate  of  the 
alimentary  canal  fometimes  fucceeds  obftinate  diarrheas, 
or  dyfenteries,  as  we  have  on  fome  occafions  obferved. 
But  we  believe  it  is  feldom  a primary  difeafe,  or  uncon- 
nected with  one  or  the  other  of  thefe ; after  their  pain- 
ful, and  inflammatory  ftages  are  gone  oft' ; and  the  in- 
teftines are  left  in  a weak  and  over  fenfible  ftate  ; they  are 
eafily  irritated  by  their  contents,  from  having  loft  their 
natural  mucous  lining,  by  the  preceding  difeafe  : their 
undefended  interior  coats  being  expofed  to  whatever  is 
palling  through  them.  This  complaint  commonly  goes 
under  the  name  of  the  primary  difeafe,  which  it  fucceeds  ; 
and  in  reality,  it  appears  to  be  only  a variation  or  fymp- 
tom  fucceeding  to  them — but  here  as  in  other  difeafes,  the 
firft  confideration  is  to  find  out  the  caufe  of  the  malady, 
and  its  mode  of  action  upon  the  body  ; and  then  we  may 
have  fome  hopes  of  applying  a rational  method  of  cure — 
but  whatever  is  attempted  without  this  knowledge,  is  evi- 
dently empyricifm. 

In  this  difeafe  any  thing  taken  into  the  ftomach,  either 
food,  or  drink,  gives  a ftimulus  to  it;  which  is  continued 
down  through  tiie  whole  length  of  the  alimentary  canal ; 
and  by  this  means  promotes  the  hidden  evacuation  of  their 
contents,  by  the  ftimulus  given  by  that  which  follows, 
and  this  laft  remains  until  it  is  protruded  by  the  next  fuc- 
ceeding, and  fo  on. 

From  this  account  of  the  caufe  of  the  lientery ; we 
would  naturally  conclude,  that  mucillaginous  food,  fuch 
as  foups,  jellies,  fago,  and  tapioca,  &.c.  are  the  moil  pro- 
per ; they  being  both  nourifhing,  and  having  a tendency 
to  fupply  the  inteftines  with  their  natural  mucous  cover- 
ing, and  do  not  caufe  any  great  degree  of  irritation  of  the 
ftomach  ; ftrengtheners,  may  be  ufed  at  the  fame  time, 
to  reftore  the  natural  tone  of  the  parts;  as  chalvbeats, 
bark  in  decoCtion  : for  the  powder  caufes  an  increafed  ir- 
ritation fometimes  in  thefe  cafes.  In  difeafes  of  this  genus 
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opiates  may  be  ufed  to  allay  the  irritability  of  the  in- 
teflines  ; aflringents,  like  wife,  may  here  be  given  with 
fafety,  and  advantage  ; and  in  cafe  any  purgative  may 
be  thought  neceffary,  in  order  to  evacuate  the  contents  of 
the  inteliines,  and  leave  an  altringency  after  it,  rhubarb 
anfwers  very  well.  For  after  its  operation  is  over,  by  its 
aflringency,  the  inteliines  get  time  and  opportunity  to  re- 
cover their  former  llrength. 

The  cholera  morbus  being  a fudden,  and  violent  affec- 
tion of  the  flomach,  and  inteliines,  accompanied  with 
vomiting,  and  purging  ; it  is  one  of  the  moll  acute,  and 
rapid  in  its  progrefs,  of  all  thole  difeafes  which  attack  the 
human  body ; and  fooner  reduces  it  than  any  other  known 
at  prefent,  from  a ftrong,  to  a weakly  condition.  The 
cholera  is  moll  frequently  caufed  by  getting  cold  fuddenly, 
after  the  body  has  been  over-heated ; by  the  cold  fud- 
denly conllringing  the  external  veffels,  and  rendering 
them  torpid.  Alfo  hidden  emotions  of  the  mind,  fuch  as 
terror,  or  frights  are  adtive  caufes  of  it ; for  the  fluids  are 
caufed  to  rulh  inwards  upon  the  interior  veffels,  where 
the  warmth  is  at  all  times  nearly  equal — and  the  vital 
energy  is  directed  to  thefe  parts  alfo,  as  it  is  repreffed  ex- 
ternally, &c.  and  caufes  a temporary  inflammation  ; or 
gives  an  extraordinary  flimulus  to  the  parts  ; and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  interior  veffels  is  increafed ; and  in  confe- 
quence  of  this,  the  veffels  of  the  liver,  being  the  moll  lax, 
and  weak,  in  proportion  to  their  capacity,  will  be  diflend- 
ed  with  blood,  as  it  returns  from  the  inteliines  ; and  this 
of  confequence  llimulating  the  liver,  a greater  quantity  of 
bile  will  be  fecreted.  Befides  the  blood-velfels  of  the 
inteliines  being  likewife  diltended,  they  affume  an  in- 
flammatory {late,  from  the  overcharge;  the  liver  is  irri- 
tated, by  confent  with  the  other  parts — and  by  that  means 
llimulated  by  the  branching,  of  thefe  veffels  through  its 
fubllance.  This  dileafe  happens  moll  frequently  in  the 
latter  end  of  fummer,  or  autumn,  when  the  weather  is 
variable,  with  cold  nights  fucceeding  hot  days. 

We  cannot  conceive  that  fruit  could  in  any  other  man- 
ner caufe  a cholera,  than  by  their  roughnefs,  and  acidity, 
llimulating  the  inteftinal  canal.  In  this  manner  they  of. 
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ten  caufe  a gentle  lax — but  the  predifponent  caufes  in 
this  difeafe,  appears  to  be  the  preceding  heat  of  the  lum- 
mer,  by  which  the  external  furface  is  relaxed,  and  the 
habit  of  body  weakened,  and  rendered  more  fufceptible  ol 
the  effects  of  impreflions  from  without.  So  that  whenever 
cold  is  fuddenly  applied  to  the  exterior  lurface,  whillt 
in  this  Hate,  it  adds  with  great  force  on  the  inteftines,  fo 
that  they  are  thrown  into  alternate  convulfions,  return- 
ing at  lhort  intervals,  and  difcharging  their  contents, 
both  upwards  and  downwards. 

From  what  is  faid  of  the  cholera,  we  fhould  be  partly 
inftrudded  in  the  method  of  cure.  The  patient  fhould  be 
plentifully  fupplied  with  warm  diluent  drinks,  as  water 
gruel,  rice,  or  barley  water,  &c.  and  warm  bathing,  of- 
ten repeated,  and  fmall  quantities  of  opiates,  may  be 
interpofed  at  intervals,  to  allay  the  irritability  of  the  fy 1- 
tem,  and  the  commotion  of  the  bowels.  But  as  the  in- 
terior parts  are  commonly  overcharged  with  blood  from 
the  irritation,  bleeding  is  generally  necellary  at  the  be- 
ginning ; and  external  warmth,  by  clothes  wrung  out  of 
warm  water,  and  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  flomach,  with 
the  faline  draughts,  &c.  to  allay  the  irritability. 

When  a purging  comes  without  fever,  and  no  violent 
pains  in  the  bowels  ; it  is  only  a diarrhea,  and  requires  a 
different  treatment  from  the  dyfentery  ; it  is  very  fel- 
dom  dangerous  whilft  it  keeps  this  appearance — but  fome- 
times  a dyfentery  begins  all'o,  in  this  manner;  and  then 
it  merits  more  ferious  confideration,  efpecially  if  it  ap- 
pears at  a time,  and  place,  at  which  the  difeafe  is  preva- 
lent, for  then  it  muff  be  treated  with  more  caution  than 
common,  leff  it  fhould  degenerate  into  a dyfentery  ; 
which,  alfo,  in  its  decline  puts  on  the  appearance  of  a 
ffmple  diarrhea ; here  it  may  admit  of  a different  treat- 
ment, fuch  as  is  recommended  in  the  latter  ffages  of  the 
dyfentery.  There  are  fome  varieties  of  this  difeafe  fo 
mild,  as  to  bear  being  treated  at  their  beginning,  with 
rhubarb,  and  preparations  of  opium,  and  affringents — 
but  before  any  of  thefe  are  ufcd,  we  fhould  be  very  cer- 
tain of  the  innocent  nature  of  the  affection,  otherwise  they 
may  be  of  the  1110ft  dangerous  confequence,  by  fhutting 
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up  the  offending  matter  within,  and  thereby  increafing 
the  irritation,  and  confequent  inflammation  ; and  all  the 
bad  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe.  The  bed  manner  we  be- 
lieve, in  which  a Ample  diarrhea  can  be  treated,  is  by  fuch 
fubftances  as  firlt  evacuate  the  inteflines,  and  afterwards 
leave  an  aftringency  behind  ; of  this  nature  is  rhubarb — 
and  fmall  quantities  of  ipecacuanha,  and  even  fea-vvater, 
has  the  fame  aftringent  properties,  after  its  purgative  ope- 
ration is  over ; this  is  well  known  to  moll  feamen,  and 
others,  who  fometimes  ufe  it.  We  have  tried  the  expe- 
riment, in  flight  cafes  of  diarrhea;  and  it  fucceeded  ef- 
fectually. And  as  a Ample  diarrhea  is  to  be  diflinguilhed 
from  a dyfentery,  or  bloody  flux,  by  the  abfence  of  fe- 
ver, violent  pain,  and  tenefmus,  or  irritation,  about  the 
fundament,  with  frequent,  but  fruitlefs  Arainings.  Thefe 
three  lafl  fymptoms  are  the  molt  diftinCt  marks  of  the 
dyfentery.  But  between  the  genuine  diarrhea,  and  the 
dyfentery,  there  are  every  poflible  intermediate  variation; 
although  in  warm  climates,  the  one  commonly  precedes 
the  other,  as  we  have  repeatedly  witneffed.  In  the  fame 
manner  as  the  different  varieties  of  fevers  are  intermixed, 
fo  are  the  difeafes  of  the  inteflines,  which  we  have  defcri- 
bed  in  this  account  of  them  ; fo  that  rather  than  attempt 
the  labour,  of  defcribing  every  poflible  variety,  which  evi- 
dently would  be  a work  without  end  ; it  may  anfwer  bet- 
ter to  delineate  the  commonly  received  divifion,  as  accu- 
rately as  it  is  in  our  power;  and  alfo  to  compare  their  re- 
lation to  each  other.  For  as  there  are  real  caufes  for  all 
the  varieties  of  thefe  affections,  whenever  we  can  trace 
them  out ; fo  are  there  alfo  in  thefe  which  exceed  our  com- 
prehenfion. 

In  a Ample  diarrhea,  or  lientery,  rhubarb  is  a very 
ule ful  medicine,  as  it  clears  out  the  inteflines,  and  car- 
ries off  the  putrid  faburra  ; and  by  its  aftringent  proper- 
ties, ftrengthens  the  inteflines  againfl  the  dileale.  1 his 
is  by  no  means  an  inactive,  or  ufelefs  drug ; but  like  all 
other  good  medicines,  it  is  very  liable  to  be  abided,  by 
being  mifapplied  ; and  it  is  altogether  as  capable  of  doing 
hurt,  as  of  doing  good — its  effcCts  depend  upon  the  times 
of  its  application  ; for  in  cafe  there  are  any  leveriflmels, 
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or  inflammation  prefent,  it  (huts  up  the  offending  matter 
in  the  inteftines,  and  increafes  the  difeafe.  We  have  long 
fmce  obferved  the  effects  of  rhubarb,  in  our  own  practice, 
and  upon  inquiring  into  the  fubjedt,  we  find  the  fame 
obfervation  has  been  made  by  feveral  others  : as  Dr.  G. 
Baker,  Dr.  Mofely,  and  Zimmerman  adopts  this  opinion 
of  it,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  book  ; although  he  ufed  it 
freely  in  the  epidemic  dyfentery,  he  defcribes,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  it.  He,  like  all  the  others  probably  had  l’een 
the  bad  effects  of  it,  and  learned  caution  by  experience. 
We  were  led  to  this  firfl  by  obferving  almoft  every  one 
to  whom  we  gave  rhubarb,  complaining  the  next  day  of 
violent  pains  in  the  bowels  ; the  griping,  and  uneafinefs, 
being  always  much  increafed  by  it.  Rhubarb  was  firfl 
introduced  into  practice,  as  a ftrengthener  in  the  dyfen- 
tery,  by  Alexander  Trallian  : but  not  as  a purgative. — 
For  aflringents  and  flrengtheners,  were  then,  and  long 
fince  looked  on  as  the  molt  efficacious  medicines  in  this 
difeafe,  and  alfo  in  diarrheas — but  as  we  are  now  well 
aware,  that  when  given  in  the  inflammatory  fiate  of  ei- 
ther ; it  is  a very  pernicious  remedy,  as  may  appear  very 
evident  by  its  ltimulant,  and  afiringent  powers,  acting 
upon  the  inteftines,  when  they  are  already  in  an  in- 
flammatory fiate,  and  afterwards  confining,  or  limiting 
up  the  matter,  which  fliould  be  evacuated  : thus  ftimu- 
lating  the  inteftines  more  violently — this  is  its  common 
effect,  when  ufed  indiferiminately,  by  that  defeription  of 
perfons,  whom  nature  never  defigned,  or  qualified  to 
judge,  or  a£t  for  themfelves  : nor  to  diferiminate  the  dif- 
ferent fymptoms,  and  indications  in  difeafes,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  medicines  upon  them  in  particular,  and  upon  the 
human  body  in  general.  But  in  this  refpedt  rhubarb  is 
iTot  lingular,  as  every  other  article  is  rriifufed  in  the  fame 
manner.  But  the  fame  properties  which  renders  it  hurt- 
ful in  the  inflammatory  ftages  of  thefe  affedlions,  renders 
it  ufeful  after  that  is  gone  ; for  then  the  ftrengthening, 
and  afiringent  properties,  it  is  poffeffed  of,  helps  to 
firerigthen,  and  recover  the  tone  of  the  inteflines,  obvi- 
ating the  lax,  and  preventing  the  frequent  calls  to  eva- 
cuate. For  it  always  leaves  an  aflringency  after  its  ope- 
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ration  is  over ; but  in  the  {lighter  varieties  of  diarrheas, 
which  are  not  accompanied  with  feverifh,  or  inflamma- 
tory fymptoms,  it  may  be  very  well  adapted  to  them, 
even  at  the  beginning ; but  when  it  is  ventured  on,  its 
effects  fhould  be  clofely  obferved,  left  it  fhould  do  hurt. 

Opium  bark,  and  all  other  allringents,  and  anodynes, 
are  applicable  where  rhubarb  is  admiflible.  But  where 
any  of  thefe  are  ufed,  their  effects  alfo,  fhould  be  clofely 
fcrutinized,  that  they  may  not  increafe  any  feverifii,  or 
inflammatory  fymptoms,  or  aggravate  the  griping  pains, 
or  tenefmus,  after  their  operations  are  over.  Alexander 
of  Tralle,  is  alfo  the  firff  we  can  find,  who  remarked  the 
bad  effects  of  opium,  and  its  compofitions  in  the  early 
ftages  of  the  dyfentery.  He  fays  it  deceived  thole  who 
ufed  it,  by  the  patients  fleeping  all  night;  and  the  fre- 
quency of  the  flux  being  flopped  for  the  time  ; but  the 
next  day  they  always  found  the  relief  fallacious,  and  the 
difeafe  worfe  than  before  ; for  the  humours  being  colledt- 
ed,  were  then  expelled  without  intermiffion  ; with  a hea- 
vinefs  of  the  head,  lol's  of  ftrength,  and  an  increafe  of  the 
flux.  And  upon  all  thefe  accounts,  he  thought  opiates 
fhould  not  be  given  without  great  neceffity — neverthelefs 
it  is  my  firm  belief,  that  even  opium,  notwithffanding  all 
thefe  pernicious  effects,  and  many  more  not  yet  taken 
notice  of,  is  lefs  hurtful,  in  the  increafe  or  height  of  true 
dyfenteries,  than  allringents,  and  ftrengtheners,  as  they 
have  too  often  been  ul'ed  hitherto.  For  a liff  of  aflrin- 
gcnts,  as  extenfive  as  nature  herfelf,  have  been  impru- 
dently ufed  in  this  difeafe ; but  although  the  clals  is 
very  numerous,  yet  there  are  fcarce  one  of  them  which 
has  not  been  extolled  as  infallible,  at  one  time  or 
other  ; but  without  pointing  out  the  times,  and  circum- 
ftances,  under  which  they  are  ufeful — Some  of  the  bad 
properties  of  opiates  are  obviated  by  their  general  effc£ts, 
as  they  remove  fpafmodiac  flriclures  of  the  extreme  vef- 
feH,  and  thereby  render  them  permeable.  And  it  is 
alfo  a prevalent  opinion  that  they  thin  the  blood,  and 
thereby  render  it  more  lit  to  pafs  through  the  veflels — they 
alfo  generally  promote  the  perfpiration  ; and  increafe  the 
circulation  towards  the  furface  of  the  body  ; and  on  thefe 
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accounts,  opiates  are  rather  lefs  hurtful  than  ahringents 
are  in  this  difeafe. 

Here  is  a cafe  of  the  dyfentery,  which  was  treated  in 
the  old  method : wherein  the  bad  effects  of  the  premature 
ufe  of  rhubarb,  ipecacuanha,  and  opiates,  are  very  evi- 
dent. This  was  in  my  firlt  voyage,  when  there  were  fe- 
deral others  ; where  the  treatment  and  fuccefs  were  the 
fame — being  myfelf  under  this  difeafe  at  the  fame  time. 

The  Royal  Charlotte,  in  Bencoolen  Roads,  December 
the  20th,  1784.  The  weather  was  warm  and  rainy,  with 
frequent  thunder  and  lightning.  Mr.  Radford,  midfhip- 
man,  aged  eighteen  years,  had  been  in  the  Welt-Indies, 
before.  He  was  of  a thin,  active  conltitution — before  he 
applied  for  medicines,  he  had  a purging,  with  pains  of 
his  bowels,  for  ten  days  ; but  being  unable  to  do  duty  any 
longer,  he  applied  for  afliltance — he  had  a purgative  of  the 
glauber  falts,  and  barley  water  for  his  common  drink — 
iiilt,  the  purging  continued,  but  the  griping  was  abated; 
he  then  had  powders  compofed  of  rhubarb  three  grains, 
and  ipecacuanha,  one  grain,  every  three  hours. — 23d, 
he  appeared  fomewhat  better,  the  purging  abated ; he 
continued  the  fame  powders,  and  he  had  an  anodyne  at 
night. — 25th,  the  purging  was  more  violent,  with  lick- 
nefs  at  ftomach.  Now  he  had  an  emetic,  and  the  ano- 
dyne at  night — 26th,  he  was  much  the  fame  ; he  now  had 
antimonial  powders,  and  the  anodyne  at  night — 27th, 
the  purging  and  griping  continued  very  violent ; he  now 
had  bolufTes,  of  one  fcruple,  of  philonium,  rhubarb  two 
grains,  and  ipecacuanha,  one  grain,  thrice  a day — 28th, 
the  purging  was  worfe,  and  his  pulfe  was  quick,  and 
fmall,  and  his  flrength  very  much  exhaufted  ; he  had  no 
re li  in  the  night ; the  bolulfes  were  repeated  as  before, 
he  had  Port-wine,  to  ufe  in  his  barley  water. — 29th,  the 
purging  and  griping  the  fame  ; he  had  no  appetite  for  any 
thing,  but  barley  water,  and  water  gruel  ; now  he  was 
ordered  a deco£tion  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  Port  wine. 
30th,  he  complained  of  great  heat,  and  pain  of  the  rec- 
tum ; his  pulfe  was  fmall  and  quick  ; he  had  an  injection, 
with  laudanum,  and  one  powder  as  before,  and  an  anodyne 
at  night.  3 ill,  he  was  feized  in  the  night  with  a violent 
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pain,  and  hardnefs  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly;  he 
now  had  an  infufion  of  Senna,  lalts,  and  manna — this 
firlt  vomitted  and  afterwards  purged  him  ; the  difcharge 
was  black  and  offenfive. 

January  i ft,  1785.  He  had  a reliefs  night;  the  pain 
and  hardnefs  of  the  lower  belly  returned;  bladders  filled 
with  warm  water  were  applied  to  the  part,  which  gave 
him  fome  relief ; and  the  tenefmus,  as  before  was  fevere, 
with  very  frequent  evacuations ; he  had  two  injections 
this  day:  likewife  catechu,  or  earth  of  Japan,  ten  grains, 
and  philonium,  one  lcruple,  this  eafed  him  for  the  pre- 
fent : but  before  mid-night  the  pain  returned  with  great 
violence,  and  then  he  had  a blilter  applied  to  the  part — • 
2d,  he  was  very  relHefs  in  the  night,  and  faultered  in  his 
fpeech,  with  frequent  famous  difcharges  ; the  injection 
was  repeated,  and  the  deeoCtion  of  bark,  &.c.  3d,  all 

the  fymptoms  were  worfe,  involuntary  famous  difcharges, 
of  a very  offenfive  putrid  fmell ; his  pulfe  was  irregular, 
with  a fiarting  of  the  tendons ; he  had  the  deeoCtion  of 
bark,  with  wine,  and  an  anodyne  at  night.  4th,  this 
morning  he  had  loft  the  power  of  fwallowing,  and  at  noon 
he  departed. 

Remarks.  Here  we  fee  the  difeafe  approached  very 
gradually  ; and  this  is  the  common  manner  in  which  we 
have  always  feen  it  proceed.  The  progrefs  of  the  difeafe, 
and  the  advances  of  death  were  as  regular,  as  any  one 
could  expert,  although  it  was  a very  bad  cafe  of  the  flux; 
but  the  treatment  was  injudicious  ; though  fome  indicati- 
ons were  obviated,  by  proper  remedies : yet  the  exhibi- 
tion of  opiates  lo  early,  and  fo  conflantly  at  night,  was 
improper,  and  the  more  of  them  were  ufed,  we  fee  the 
worfe  werethe  fymptoms  which  followed.  The  rhubarb  and 
ipecacuanha,  were  alfo  ufed  prematurely  ; and  their  bad 
effect  from  their  aftringency  loon  followed.  Had  this 
young  man  been  treated  in  a different  manner,  he  might 
have  recovered  : fir  11,  by  an  emetic,  repeated  occafional- 
ly,  and  then  the  caftor  oil,  or  the  neutral  falts,  in  order 
to  have  cleared  the  intellines  of  their  acrid  contents,  with 
antimonials  every  night,  in  place  of  opiates  ; unlels  when 
the  pain,  and  want  of  reft  was  very  dill  re  fling  ; and  anti- 
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menials  on  the  intermediate  days.  And  fometimes  an 
ounce  of  caftor  oil,  in  place  of  the  neutral  falts,  when  the 
griping  pains  were  fevere ; and  when  the  feverilh  fymp- 
toms  were  overcome,  and  the  patient  left  weak,  with  a 
frequent  lax  : then  rhubarb  might  have  been  ufed  to  ad- 
vantage, and  likewife  ipecacuanha,  in  cafe  there  were  no 
tenefmus : as  it  often  caufes,  or  aggravates  this  trouble- 
fome  fymptom — and  in  order  to  reliorethe  drength,  bark 
in  infufion,  or  decoction,  may  be  the  bed  manner  of 
giving  it,  becaufe  when  the  intedines  are  very  fufceptible 
from  the  difeafe,  powders  of  any  fort,  are  apt  to  dimulate 
too  much  ; and  are  therefore  improper. 

There  is  nothing  in  my  opinion,  can  fet  an  improper 
method  of  procedure  in  a dronger  light,  than  thus  point- 
ing out  the  rocks  on  which  others  have  peridied;  and  as 
fucli  modes  of  treatment  were  lately,  and  are  yet  follow- 
ed by  many — we  conlider  it  a duty  we  owe  to  fociety,  to 
advertile  them  of  their  danger  ; efpecially  as  we  can  re- 
commend a fuccefsful  practice,  which  is  very  different. 
We  could  give  feveral  other  cafes  of  a fimilar  nature  and 
method  of  treatment ; in  feme  of  which  calomel  was  ufed 
prematurely,  upon  a fuppofition  that  the  difeafe  was  com- 
plicated with  obftrudions,  &c.  in  the  liver,  or  other  ab- 
dominal vifeera.  But  we  can  give  full  tedimony  againd 
mercurials,  in  this  difeafe,  unlefs  in  cafes  of  long  hand- 
ing ; and  this  from  ample  experience  of  its  pernicious 
effects,  we  diould  not  have  thought  necedary  to  even  have 
mentioned  this,  did  we  not  know,  that  fome  phyficians, 
of  fome  degree  of  popularity,  recommend  it  rather  indiscri- 
minately, in  this,  as  well  as  other  difeales. 

In  confirmation  of  the  practice  here  recommended,  we 
can  affirm  that  we  have  followed  it  thefe  lad  fifteen  years, 
in  all  ages,  and  fexes,  in  the  different  parts,  in  which  we 
have  pradiied,  and  uniformly  with  the  greated  fuccefs ; 
fcarcely  ever  lofing  one,  unlefs  where  there  was  fome  lo- 
cal difeafe  in  the  vifeera.  Ever  fince  we  acquired  a ra- 
tional knowledge  of  the  difeafe,  and  of  the  operations  pro- 
duced by  remedies,  we  have  had  fufficient  real'on  to  con- 
clude this,  to  be  one  of  the  mod  tradable  of  dileafes,  and 
always  a good  fymptom  in  other  difeafes,  if  unattended 
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With  a he£tic  hate  of  the  pulfe,  in  which  it  is  always 
fatal. 

July  10,  179°- — John  Tucker,  ordinary  feaman,  aged 
19  years,  never  at  fea  before,  of  a tender  conhitution, 
was  taken  with  a pain  in  his  bowels,  a naufe  and  ficknefs 
of  his  Romach;  he  firft  had  an  antimonial,  which  was  re- 
peated at  bed-time. — 11.  He  was  much  the  fame;  he  had 
now  glaubers  falts  one  ounce,  and  the  antimonial  to  be 
taken  at  night,  as  before. — 12.  The  griping  and  purging, 
were  much  abated;  but  he  complained  of  feyerilhnefs, 
and  head-ache  ; tongue  dry  and  furred,  pulfe  quick;  went 
on  with  the  antimonials,  with  warm  drinks,  with  direc- 
tions to  keep  warm  in  bed. — 13.  Gripings  were  trouble- 
fome  ; he  had  caftor  oil  one  ounce,  and  the  antimonial  at 
night. — 15.  The  pain  of  his  inteftines  returned  ; he 
had  a few  drops  of  laudanum  added  to  his  antimonial 
at  night. — 16.  He  was  much  better,  but  weak ; he  had  a 
little  powder  of  bark  with  the  tin&ure,  and  at  night  an 
antimonial,  with  fome  drops  of  laudanum. — 17.  He  had 
a return  of  the  pains  of  his  bowels,  8cc.  he  had  caflor  oil 
repeated,  and  at  night  the  antimonial  and  opiate,  &.c. — 

18.  He  appeared  to  be  tolerably  free  of  the  feveriflmefs, 
but  the  purging  continued  ; he  now  had  rhubarb  one 
fcruple — it  caufed  no  pains  after  its  ufe,  all  the  inflamma- 
tory and  feverifh  fymptoms  being  gone  before  this  time. — 

19.  He  recovered  his  health  gradually,  ufing  a little  bark, 
and  wine  and  water  for  common  drink  ; but  at  the  height 
of  the  difeafe,  warm  rice  water,  to  keep  up  a perforation, 
was  paid  particular  attention  to.  From  this  he  had  no 
more  any  remarkable  fymptom,  but  recovered  in  a few 
days. 

Here  there  was  a different  method  of  cure  followed, 
from  that  of  the  former  cafe,  and  with  different  fuccels. 
Here  we  abftained  from  rhubarb,  ipecacuanha,  bark,  or 
opium,  until  the  intellines  were  well  cleared,  and  the  le- 
verifhnels  overcome,  by  its  appropriate  medicines  ; and 
then  thefe  flrengtheners  and  aflringents  were  very  pro- 
per, in  order  to  carry  off  the  remaining  lax  of  the  in- 
tellines  ; but  had  thefe  been  ufed  early,  this  might  have 
been  a mortal  cafe,  as  well  as  fome  others  which  we  have 
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formerly  feen  treated  in  that  manner.  We  can  with  the 
more  confidence  recommend  this  method  of  treating  the 
dyfentery,  becaufe  we  have  always  met  with  the  greated 
fuccefs  in  following  it,  both  at  fea  and  on  fhore,  in  warm 
and  temperate  climates,  in  Afia  and  America,  with  little 
variation  in  the  mode  of  treatment ; and  in  children,  as 
alfo  in  females,  and  adult  males,  we  can  only  remark 
that  the  difeafe  is  in  general  much  milder,  and  more  trac- 
table in  N.  America,  than  in  the  Ead  Indies;  but  this  is 
only  what  we  would  expedt,  in  all  the  difeafes  of  warm 
weather  ; that  the  more  temperate  the  climate,  the  more 
mild  and  tractable  will  the  difeafes  be;  and  on  the  contrary 
the  more  warm  the  country  is,  the  more  violent  may  we 
expedt  the  difeafes  of  the  warm  feafon  to  be.  Infectious 
difeafes  appear  to  make  an  exception  to  this  general  rule; 
for  they  are  more  frequent  in  the  temperate  countries, 
when  generated  either  in  fevers,  or  fluxes.  Infection  al- 
ways renders  them  more  dangerous,  and  cblcure  in  their 
proceedings,  and  they  are  very  apt  to  prove  mortal 
i’ooner  than  we  would  expert  from  the  appearances. 

We  attended  a young  woman  within  thefe  twelve 
months  pall,  who  was  taken  with  a very  violent  flux.  She 
had  been  fome  days  very  bad  before  applied  to.  She  was 
in  a very  great  fever,  with  frequent  bloody  evacuations; 
her  tongue  was  furred  of  a brownilh  colour,  and  her  pulfe 
120  in  a minute;  as  file  had  no  appetite,  and  her  do- 
mach  appeared  to  be  loaded,  fire  had  an  emetic  of  two 
grains  of  emetic  tartar,  and  an  antimonial  powder  at  bed- 
time, and  the  next  morning  half  an  ounce  of  rochel  falts. 
After  this,  the  griping  pains  which  had  hitherto  been  very 
fevere,  were  eafier,  and  at  night  again,  the  antimonial 
powder  was  repeated.  She  had  contfantly  warm  drinks, 
and  fometimes  lago  with  a little  wine  and  fugar  to  eat, 
and  ordered  to  keep  conllantly  well  covered  with  the  bed- 
clothes, although  in  warm  weather;  for  mod  people  are 
too  carelefs  of  this.  The  third  day  after  feeing  her  fird 
in  the  difeafe,  the  fever  was  dill  high,  and  her  tongue 
foul,  her  pulfe  quick  and  fmall,  and  her  fkin  dry ; this 
day  die  had  three,  or  four  of  the  antimonial  powders,  of 
about  five  grains  in  each,  which  was  as  much  as  die  could 
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conveirently  bear  on  her  ftomach,  with  warm  drinks ; 
and  was  prevailed  on  to  keep  a blanket  over  her,  for  hi- 
therto file  only  kept  a fheet  on  her ; fome  little  perfpiration 
began  to  appear,  with  a foftnefs  of  the  fkin  ; but  the 
griping  pains  continued.  Next  day  Ihe  had  an  ounce 
of  callor  oil,  which  gave  great  relief  from  the  pain,  and 
at  night  an  antimonial  powder.  Hitherto  fhe  had 
relied  but  very  little  in  the  nights,  from  the  frequent 
calls  to  get  up,  and  getting  cold  in  that  manner,  from 
Raying  too  long  in  the  neceffary  at  once — a very  common 
cuilom  with  thofe  who  are  bad  in  this  difeafe.  But  from 
this  her  pains  almoft  totally  left  her,  as  if  by  a miracle, 
and  fhe  flept  and  {lumbered  day  and  night,  for  three 
days  and  nights  fucceffively,  with  very  few  calls  to  get  up, 
and  fcarce  ever  afking  even  for  drink.  This  remarkable 
relief  was  the  more  wonderful,  as  file  had  no  opiates  from 
the  beginning  of  the  difeafe.  By  the  fuddennefs  of  the 
change  of  the  difeafe,  we  were  not  without  fome  fears, 
that  a mortification  had  taken  place  in  the  inteflines  ; but 
the  eafe  was  obtained  by  the  irritation  being  leffened,  and 
its  caufes  being  carried  off.  The  fecond  day  of  this  relf, 
flie  had  another  dofe  of  callor  oil,  and  the  third  fome  more 
of  the  antimonial  ; and  as  the  fever  and  violent  pain  was 
now  gone,  rhubarb  and  bark  finifhed  the  treatment  fuc- 
cefsfully. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  foretell  at  what  time  of  the  difeafe, 
either  rhubarb,  opiates  or  bark  may  be  fafe  ; they  never 
can  be  given  with  any  degree  of  fafety,  until  the  patient 
is  entirely  iree  of  all  inflammatory  fymptoms  ; and  if  any 
of  thefe  have  been  given  prematurely,  and  found  to  dis- 
agree with  the  patient,  they  mull  be  immediately  left  off, 
and  a little  callor  oil  given,  in  order  to  prevent  any  bad 
confequences  from  taking  place  : as  for  allringents,  they 
are  very  feldom  neceffary  ; we  believe  it  would  be  much 
better  to  never  ufe  them  in  this  difeafe;  for  il  the  treat- 
ment has  been  otherwife  proper,  in  the  acceffion,  and 
height  of  the  difeafe,  they  will  not  be  neceffary,  lor  the 
flux  will  commonly  ceafe  gradually  without  them  ; and  in 
cafe  the  difeafe  has  been  otherwife  improperly  treated, 
they  will  be  lo  far  from  remedying,  that  they  will  add  tq 
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the  evil ; fo  that  it  would  be  much  better  they  were  pro- 
feribed  entirely  in  this  difeafe.  For  even  in  the  chronic 
lax,  or  lientery,  which  follows  in  confequence  of  impro- 
per treatment,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  malady ; 
the  only  Hate  when  aftringents  are  even  falely  given, 
their  ufe  is  feldom  attended  with  fuccefs.  Here  rhubarb 
comes  in  its  proper  place  as  a Hrengthener,  and  alfo  bark 
and  chalybeats,  and  a moderate  ufe  of  good  port  wine, 
with  a pure  air,  and  gentle  exercife.  But  we  mull,  as 
much  as  poflible,  prevent  any  obHrudtions  from  taking 
place  in  the  vifcera  of  the  belly,  by  thefe  means  ; but  in 
cafe  we  have  fufficient  reafons  to  fufpedl  that  any  fuch 
obfirudtions  have  taken  place,  from  the  obflinacy  of  the 
difeafe,  or  by  fwellings  of  the  feet,  or  of  the  lower  belly, 
then  frnall  dofes  of  a grain  or  two  of  calomel,  repeated 
every  two  or  three  days,  in  a pill,  will  anfwer  very  well 
for  this  purpofe.  Obfirudtions  of  this  nature  are  very  apt 
to  form  in  the  meffenteric  glands,  when  a patient  is 
much  reduced  either  by  this  difeafe,  or  by  fevers ; and 
when  this  is  the  cafe,  they  obllruft  the  courle  of  the  chyle, 
which  paffes  off  by  the  intellines,  and  caufes  the  variety 
of  difeafe  known  by  the  name  of  a mefenteric  flux. 
When  this  is  the  Hate,  the  patients,  although  they  fome- 
times  have  a tolerable  good  appetite,  and  take  food  in 
moderate  quantities,  yet  it  can  afford  them  but  little,  or  no 
nouriihment,  and  therefore  they  continue  long  weak,  and 
meagre : here  calomel  is  the  proper  antidote,  by  its  lli- 
mulus,  it  removes  thefe  obilrucdions  in  the  courle  of  the 
la&eals,  and  bitters  may  be  advantageoufly  ufed  at  the 
lame  time,  and  like  wife  bark,  See. 

The  fympathy  of  motions  which  fubfifts  fo  generally 
either  in  ficknefs  or  health,  between  the  fkin  and  the  Ho- 
mach,  and  inteftines,  is  as  vifible  in  this  difeafe,  as  in 
any  other,  or  more  fo  ; for  the  mofl  violent  pains  of  the 
bowels  are  brought  on  by  the  expofure  of  the  Ikin  to  cold, 
and  they  are  as  certainly  alleviated,  by  keeping  the  Ikin 
warm,  and  promoting  a perfpiration,  by  warm  drinks 
and  antimonials.  This  is  well  exemplified  by  the  eafe, 
which  fo  conffantly  follows  a few  hours  of  refi  in  the  nfcht. 
and  warmth  in  bed  ; but  we  never  yet  had  hopes  of  i'uc- 
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cels  in  the  treatment  of  patients  who  were  reftlefs,  toiling 
about,  and  would  lit,  or  lay  about  any  where,  aim  oft  na- 
ked, even  in  the  warmed  weather,  or  tliofe,  who  by  their 
impatience  or  negligence  tofs  the  bed-clothes  off  them  in 
the  night ; for  if  l'uch  patients  do  recover,  it  is  not  owing 
to  their  own  prudence ; but  the  drifted  watch  fhould  be 
kept  over  them,  and  where  reafon  and  prudence  prevails, 
they  fhould  be  perfuaded  to  be  very  careful  in  this  refpedf. 
Heat  where  the  air  is  pure,  as  before  obferved,  is  very 
feldom  the  immediate  caufe  of  any  difeafe;  but  cooling 
fuddenly,  is  in  general  the  caufe  of  all  the  difeafes  attri- 
buted to  heat ; therefore  the  principal  object  is  to  avoid 
fuddenly  cooling;  for  in  this  confids  the  principal  danger; 
for  a little  variation  when  the  body  is  much  heated,  ope- 
rates very  powerfully,  by  dopping  the  perfpiration,  andcon- 
dringing  the  {kin,  which  is  communicated  to  the  ftomach, 
intellines,  &c.  and  calling  the  fluid,  fuddenly  upon  the 
interior  vifeera,  andcauling  inflammation,  fever  or  flux  ; 
and  as  we  know  this  to  be  the  caufe,  the  fympathy  between 
the  llomach  and  external  Ikin,  is  very  evident  here,  and 
the  cure  as  we  have  pointed  it  out  is  more  rational. 

The  choleras  of  children  fometimes  degenerate  into 
dyfenteries  and  are  caufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  in 
adults,  by  getting  cold  ; from  expofure  to  the  night  air, 
when  predifpofed  to  be  affefted  in  this  manner  : as  they 
are  in  their  fecond  dimmer,  by  their  beginning  about 
this  time,  to  ufe  other  food,  which  is  harder  of  digef- 
tion,  befides  their  milk.  And  about  the  fame  time, 
they  are  more  liable  to  be  troubled  with  worms ; and 
likewife  their  teeth  are  then  moll  troublefome,  caufing 
an  increafed  irritability.  And  all  thefe  caufes  are  in- 
creafed  in  towns,  by  the  heats  in  the  day  time  being 
fo  great,  and  the  impurity  of  the  air.  We  have  feen 
enough  of  thefe  difeafes  for  lome  years  pafl,  to  convince 
us,  that  any  one  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  treat- 
ment of  choleras,  and  dyfenteries  in  grown  people,  will 
not  be  at  much  lofs  in  the  treatment  of  thefe  difeafes  ot 
children ; for  they  only  require  the  proper  allowances  to 
be  made,  for  the  age  and  temperament,  which  any  rational 
praftitioner  may  Icon  inform  himfelf  of.  Any  realona- 
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ble  perfon  may  be  eafily  perfuaded,  that  this  difeafe  is  on- 
ly to  be  lately,  and  effectually  treated  in  a rational  man- 
ner, from  a knowledge  of  the  caufes,  and  not  by  a routine 
mode  of  treatment ; for  it  delerves  the  molt;  ferious  invef- 
tigation. 

It  is  not  fo  much  the  medicine,  as  in  the  time,  and 
manner  of  adminittering  it,  which  cures  the  difeafe. 
In  this  difeafe  we  have  not  recommended  one  new 
remedy.  The  works  of  others  contain  every  thing, 
which  they  will  find  here,  but  the  time  and  manner 
of  ufing  them  is  our  great  object.  We  did  not  want 
a long  lifi  of  infallible  remedies ; particularly  in  this  dif- 
eafe, and  the  ague — but  a rational,  and  fcientific  method 
of  treating  any  difeafe  with  a few  medicines,  well  chofen 
and  properly  applied,  is  our  aim,  for  the  purpofes  men- 
tioned here.  There  are  feveral  other  fubllances  of  nearly 
equal  efficacy  ; but  to  mention  them  would  only  caufe 
confulion  to  the  lefs  informed,  and  thofe  who  are  other- 
wile,  will  be  able  to  vary  the  remedies  at  difcretion.  But 
the  grand  object  to  be  pointed  out,  in  the  treatment  of  dif- 
eafes,  is  the  intention  of  cure,  by  giving  a proper  idea  of 
the  difeafe,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  affeCts  the  hu- 
man body,  fo  far  as  our  difcoveries  have  extended  ; and 
the  rational  method  of  obviating,  and  overcoming  morbid 
actions,  by  medicines.  We  are  aware  that  the  treatment 
mull;  neceffiirily  be  varied  according  to  age,  habit,  fex, 
climate,  or  feafon ; but  the  fame  general  plan  of  cure 
mult  be  kept  fight  of,  in  all  fituations — therefore  we  fhall 
not  fay  that  this  only,  is  the  true  method  of  treatment ; as 
we  expert  it  to  be  varied  ad  infinitum. 

Recapitulation. — We  may  now  make  fome  additional 
remarks  on  the  cholera : as  this  affection  is  fo  fuddenly 
definitive,  and  in  all  cafes  fo  alarming,  and  dangerous. 
We  have  remarked  that  it  is  molt  commonly  caufed  by 
the  fudden  application  of  cold,  after  the  body  has  been 
much  heated  : getting  wet  particularly — a fudden  fright, 
or  any  thing  which  caufes  much  agitation  of  mind — alfo 
frequently  act  as  exciting  caufes,  when  the  body  is  pre- 
difpofed  to  it.  In  this  difeafe  the  fympathy  between  the 
Ikin,  and  the  firfi  paffages,  is  feen  in  the  ftrongeft  light. 
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The  ftricture  of  the  Ikin  is  immediately  followed  by  the 
affe£tion  of  the  ftomach ; and  the  inteftines,  and  biliary 
du&s,  immediately  fympathize  with  it.  The  original 
caufe  of  the  difeafe  is  fometimes  feated  in  the  ftomach,  or 
inteftines  : fuch  as  crude,  or  indigeftible  fruit,  rancid  oily 
food,  and  fuch  like  fubftances,  before  the  cold  is  applied. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  lkin  and  its  affections  are  very 
common  caufes  of  this,  and  other  difeafes  of  thefe  parts, 
fo  it  may  alfo  be  ufed  in  their  cures.  The  moft  certain, 
and  powerful  means  of  cure,  of  which  we  are  poffeffed  in 
choleras,  and  lbme  other  acute  difeafes  of  the  firft  paf- 
fages,  are  warm  baths,  and  fomentations  to  the  pit  of  the 
ftomach — warm  bathing  may  be  applied  to  the  whole  bo- 
dy, or  at  leaft  to  the  lower  extremities  ; and  a vapour 
bath  may  often  be  practicable  where  the  immerfion  is  not; 
there  are  various  ways  of  applying  it,  as  wrapping  the 
patient  up  in  a blanket,  and  placing  him  over  a veffel  of 
warm  water ; or  heating  ftones,  or  bricks,  and  pouring 
water  on  them,  and  placing  the  patient  over  the  fleam. 

Warm  thin  fluids  fhould  be  ufed  for  drink,  fuch  as  gruel 
of  oatmeal,  which  is  to  be  preferred,  if  convenient;  to  which 
may  be  added,  a fpoonful  or  twro  of  wine  to  every  pint, 
with  a little  fugar  and  nutmeg ; weak  chicken  broth  is 
alfo  an  excellent  drink,  it  may  be  feafoned  as  the  patient 
choofes  ; frequently  drinking  a little  is  apt  to  anfwer  belt, 
when  the  ftomach  is  very  irritable  ; and  a piece  of  flannel 
or  coarfe  cotton  cloth  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  is  a very 
efficacious  application  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  as  it  may 
be  frequently  removed  without  much  inconvenience  ; a 
few  drops  of  brandy  have  been  thought  to  increafe  its 
efficacy  : putting  it  on  the  flannel  juft  before  its  applica- 
tion. As  loon  as  a perfpiration  can  be  promoted,  by 
fuch  means  as  here  recommended,  the  vomiting,  and 
pain  of  the  bowels  will  ceafe,  or  at  leaft  be  much  allevi- 
ated. 

We  have  not  yet  mentioned  laudanum ; we  are  too 
well  acquainted  with  its  pernicious,  as  well  as  its  laluta- 
ry  effects  ; to  recommend  it  indifcriminately  : a manner 
in  which  the  ufe  of  it  is  much  too  general.  In  lome  very 
flight  cafes,  it  may  be  ufeful  in  fmall  quantities,  but  it 
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fliould  never  be  perfifled  in ; for  by  its  obftruCting  the 
motion  of  the  inteftines,  it  is  frequently  more  hurtful  than 
uleful,  and  often  it  is  a deleterious  poifon,  in  the  difeafes 
of  the  inteftines. 

Another  mode  of  promoting  the  healthy  action  of  the 
fkin,  and  thereby  of  relieving  the  interior  parts,  is,  by 
means  of  frictions  : either  with  a flefli-brufh,  or  a piece  ot 
coarfe  woollen  cloth ; but  the  body  fliould  be  kept  warm 
at  the  fame  time,  and  the  chafing,  which  may  be  applied 
to  all  parts  of  the  limbs  and  body,  fliould  be  continued 
until  a warmth  is  promoted — it  anfwers  beft  when  per- 
formed under  the  bed-clothes ; the  patient  at  the  fame 
time,  ufing  warm  drinks.  Applications  of  this  nature  to 
the  furface  of  the  body,  are  alfo  very  ufeful  in  other  dif- 
eafes of  the  firft  paflages,  particularly  in  dyfenteries — 
there  is  no  other  means  which  we  have  known  fo  effectual, 
in  removing  the  fevere  griping  pain§,  and  other  fymp- 
toms  which  attend  this  difeafe.  For  always,  when  a 
warmth,  and  gentle  perfpiration  of  the  fkin  can  be  pro- 
moted, the  violence  of  the  pain  abates  in  a fliort  time  af- 
ter.— Cholicky  pains,  are  alfo  often  relieved  in  the  fame 
manner.  Together  with  thefe  external  applications,  the 
internal  ufe  of  any  bland-oil,  fuch  as  that  of* almonds,  or 
olives,  or  even  caftor  oil,  is  excellent  for  allaying  irritati- 
ons of  the  firft  paflages.  The  cholera,  we  fliould  place 
among  the  highelt  degrees  of  irritation,  in  thefe  parts:  and 
a diarrhea  as  the  leaf!  remove,  from  a healthy  ftate — either 
may  come  on  fuddenly,  from  apparently  flight  caufes  at 
firft.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  a dyfentery,  more  com- 
monly begins  as  a fimple  lax,  or  rather  diarrheas  appears 
to  degenerate  into  dyfenteries,  very  often  ; but  choleras 
feldom  ever  do — although  the  mofl  acute  difeafes  of  the 
firft  paflages.  Local  affections  of  the  glands  of  the  me- 
lentery,  or  of  the  liver,  are  fometimes  caufes  of  thefe 
affeCtions,  fuch  as  fcirrhous  fwellings  of  thefe  parts — hence 
the  hepatic  flux,  S-tc. 

The  predifponent  caufes  of  thefe  affections  appear  to 
be  great  irritability  of  the  parts,  when  they  are  in  that 
ftate,  very  flight  cafes  may  excite  thefe  difeafes.  It  is  very 
common  for  feamen  after  long  voyages,  to  warm  coun- 
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tries  to  eat  great  quantities  of  fruit.  Whilft  out  at  fea  they 
have  been  confined  to  fait  meat,  and  bifcuit  for  fome 
months  ; being  ufed  to  a diet  fo  uniform,  the  lead  change 
in  their  food  is  very  apt  to  allett  their  firll  paffages.  We 
have  known  a piece  of  cucumber  not  larger  than  a nut- 
meg, caufe  violent  griping  pains,  and  flight  choleras  ; in 
fuch  fituations,  a limple  lax  often  proceeds  without  any 
intermediate  hage  into  a dyfentery — this  is  the  general 
manner  in  which  they  originate,  in  warm  climates- — Prin- 
gle and  others,  mention  hardened  excrements,  hopping 
lip,  and  irritating  the  intehines,  as  the  manner  in  which 
the  difeafe  is  produced  ; we  do  not  deny  the  poflibility  of 
this,  but  we  are  certain  it  is  a rare  occurrence,  even  in 
temperate  climates  : and  hill  more  fo  in  warm  countries  ; 
Dr.  Cullen  has  followed  Pringle  in  this.  Drinking 
large  quantities  of  warm  milk,  chicken  broth,  gruel,  or 
a jelly  made  of  harch,  anfvvers  well.  A little  cinna- 
mon, fugar,  and  wine  may  be  added,  to  any  of  them 
in  order  to  render  them  agreeable.  Of  late  a fuppcfed 
difcovery,  of  the  virtues  of  lime-water  added  to  milk,  has 
been  recommended  in  high  terms  of  approbation  ; we  do 
not  doubt  its  utility,  either  with,  or  without  lime-water — 
and  where  an  acid  acrimony  prevails,  the  lime  water  may 
be  very  ufeful.  All  the  abfoibents,  and  vegetable  alcali 
have  been  ufeful  in  light  cafes. 
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1 HE  phyfical  nature  of  intermittent  fevers,  (or  agues) 
has  hitherto  been  an  obfcure  fubjedt ; although  thefe  dif- 
eafes  are  fo  very  common  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
They  would  to  us  appear  to  be  the  connecting  medium 
between  febrile,  and  fpafmodiac  difeafes  ; for  in  their  pe- 
riodical returns,  and  their  modes  of  aCting,  they  would 
appear  very  much,  to  refemble  fpafmodiac  affections,  al- 
though they  have  always  jultly  been  claffed  with  fevers  ; 
and  often  degenerate  into  thofe  of  a remittent  nature. 
The  ftomach  appears  to  be  the  part  principally  af- 
feCted  in  thefe  difeafes ; the  head-aches,  and  pains  of 
other  parts,  appear  to  be  caufed  by  their  fympathizing 
with  it.  Cold  and  moifture,  applied  to  the  furface  of  the 
body,  often  caufes  ficknefs  of  the  llomach.  It  appears  to 
be  the  centre  of  the  fympathetic  affeCtions,  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  human  body.  Hut  befides  thefe  external 
caufes,  the  eating  of  crude,  acid,  and  indigeftible  fub- 
ftances,  are  very  often  caufes  of  thele  affections  : but  it 
appears  from  circumftances,  that  there  muft  be  a predif. 
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pofition  in  the  habit  of  body,  or  othcrwife  thefe  difeafes 
will  not  take  place,  although  fonie  local  fituations  predif- 
pofe  i'o  much  to  aguilh  difeafes,  that  very  few  efcapethem 
in  the  autumn.  But  we  may  remark  that  the  weakly, 
inactive,  and  delicate  females,  or  children,  are  molt  apt 
to  fuller,  ancLrobult  and  active  men,  are  the  molt  apt  to 
eicape  thefe  difeafes. 

There  are  many  large  di drifts,  or  even  countries, 
where  perfeft  intermittents  are  never  generated — the 
northern  parts  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  are  happily  exempt 
Irom  them.  Thefe  countries  do  not  derive  their  falubrity 
in  this  refpeft,  from  a dry  atmofphere ; for  we  are  per- 
fuaded  that  no  part  of  the  world  is  fubjeft:  to  more  frequent 
rains,  cloudy  weather,  and  moilture  of  the  air  : neither  is 
the  furface  of  the  earth  univerfally  dry;  for  there  are  nu- 
merous trafts  of  marlhy  ground,  meadows,  and  turf  or 
peat  bogs,  which  are  commonly  covered  in  a great  mea- 
i’ure  with  water,  particularly  in  the  time  of  rains  ; and  al- 
fo  many  parts  where  the  foil  is  an  adhefive,  loamy  clay, 
which  does  not  abforb  the  water  ; but  there  is  no  putre- 
faftion, or  decompofition  takes  place  in  either  of  thefe 
fubllances.  The  turf  forms  a good  fuel  for  the  inhabi- 
tants, when  the  abfence  of  rain  will  permit  it  to  be  fuffi- 
ciently  dried  ; it  is  evidently  a congeries  of  vegetable  mat- 
ters, which  has  been  accumulating  for  ages;  for  parts  of 
trees,  and  often  very  large  whole  ones,  principally  of  oak 
or  fir,  are  found  covered  five  or  fix  feet  deep  under  it,  and 
hazlenut  dxdls,  bark  and  branches  are  alfo  found  ; and  al- 
though thefe  trees  mull  have  lain  there,  for  manv  centu- 
ries,  they  are  dill  very  good  timber  for  domefiic  purpofes. 
But  lb  ilowly  does  putrefaftion  proceed,  that  all  vegetable 
matters  are  as  well  preferved  in  thofe  places,  as  they  could 
be  by  the  molt  careful  pickling,  or  candying ; and  this 
property  is  evidently  the  caufe  why  their  neighbourhoods 
arefo  healthy — for  no  putrefaftion  takes  place. 

We  may  be  excufed  for  thus  introducing  an  account  of 
countries  where  intermittents  never  appear,  as  a contrail 
to  thofe  where  they  are  annually  endemic.  We  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  there  are  no  difeafes  more  influenced  by  local 
fituation,  than  thefe  are  ; for  in  moll  perfons,  the  place  of 
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refidence  may  either  caufe,  or  prevent  them.  We  com- 
monly find  a fimilarity  in  the  local  difeafes  of  unhealthy 
diftri&s,  both  in  their  natures,  their  appearances,  and 
alfo  in  their  proper  treatments.  This  afiords  us  one  con- 
necting medium. 

The  paroxyfms  or  fits  of  agues  generally  come  on  with- 
out any  previous  notice.  There  is  commonly  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  fit,  an  inclination  to  yawning,  llretching, 
and  lalntude,  commonly  attended  with  a fenfe  oi  uneali- 
liel’s  in  the  ftomach,  and  frequently  an  inclination  to 
vomit ; here,  as  in  moft  other  affections  of  the  ftomach, 
the  head  fympathizes  with  it,  and  generally  aches  violent- 
ly. The  Ikin  alfo  by  reafon  of  its  fympathizing  with  the 
ftomach,  becomes  dry  and  fhri veiled,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  goofe  lkin.  And  all  the  membraneous  parts  of  the 
body  appear  to  partake  of  the  affection,  accompanied  with 
an  aching,  which  fometimes  would  appear  to  be  in  the 
bones  of  the  limbs,  or  mufcles.  There  is  commonly  a 
pain  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  loins,  and  a diftike  to  ail 
eredt  polture,  fo  that  the  patients  can  fcarce  avoid  lying 
down,  wherever  they  happen  to  be  at  the  time.  It  is  cu- 
rious to  obferve  in  this,  as  well  as  in  moft  other  aftcdtions 
wherein  the  ftomach  is  difeafed,  how  readily  the  lkin,  and 
all  the  membraneous  parts  take  the  alarm,  and  are  affected 
with  it.  The  pulfe  becomes  fmall  and  contracted,  and  is 
often  fcarce  perceptible ; a pain  in  the  eye- balls,  or  rather 
in  their  bottoms,  with  anxiety,  and  coldnefs  ; fo  that  the 
patients  can  fcarce  prevent  their  teeth  from  {battering. 

This  cold  ftage  commonly  continues  an  hour  or  two, 
before  the  warm  ftage  commences.  The  trembling  com- 
monly begins  in  the  lower  limbs,  and  from  them  afcends 
to  the  arms ; fo  that  it  has  ceafed  in  the  lower,  before  it 
begins  in  the  upper  limbs.  But  the  heat,  as  well  as  the 
cold,  begins  firft  in  the  ftomach,  and  is  propagated  from 
thence  to  the  other  parts  of  the  lyfiem.  The  kidneys  alfo 
appear  to  partake  of  the  affection  ; for  during  the  cold 
ftage,  the  urine  which  is  fecretcd,  is  of  a clear  pale  co- 
lour; but  in  the  hot  ftage,  it  is  high  coloured.  The  Ikin 
becomes  loft  and  moift,  the  pulfe  full  and  diftinct,  the 
head-ache  abates ; but  an  infatiable  thirft  runs  through  all 
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the  ftagcs,  with  an  averfion  to  all  folid  foods.  This  is  the 
general  progrefs,  of  a regular  paroxyl'm  of  a well  formed 
intermittent ; which  as  foon  as  the  perforation  com- 
mences, leaves  the  patient  in  a very  fatigued  ftate ; fo 
that  they  generally  incline  to  deep,  after  which  they  are 
often  apparently  free  of  difeafe,  until  the  next  period. 
But  there  are  great  varieties  in  the  leverity,  and  continu- 
ance of  thefe  attacks  ; for  inftance,  in  fome,  there  are  lit- 
tle or  no  cold  fit,  and  in  others,  there  is  very  little  of  a 
hot  llage  ; fome  are  perplexed  with  head-aches  at  night, 
and  profufe  perfpiration,  even  long  alter  the  paroxyfms 
are  overcome  by  medical  aid  ; but  all  thefe  varieties  are 
influenced  by  the  patient’s  habit  of  body,  age,  fex,  tem- 
perament, fkc.  ancl  alfo  by  the  local  fituation  where  he  is 
attacked.  In  order  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  a pa- 
roxyfm,  it  is  requifite  to  be  acquainted  with  the  phyfical 
properties  of  the  human  body.  As  the  veffels  on  the  fur- 
face  are  con  drifted,  in  the  time  of  the  cold  fit,  the  fluids 
mull  be  propelled  to  the  interior  parts,  and  confequently 
the  vifcera,  and  large  veffels  are  loaded  with  them  ; this 
will  caufe  them  to  a 61  with  greater  force  : hence  the  anxi- 
ety, pain,  8cc.  caufed  by  the  dillention  oppofing  the  rigor. 

It  appears  to  be  a general  law,  through  every  part  of  the 
animal  economy,  that  when  any  part  is  diftended,  with 
its  proper  fluid,  it  will  be  the  more  firongly  flimulated  to 
contra6l,  in  proportion  to  the  dillention  which  it  fullers. 
The  heart  is  flimulated  to  contra6t  by  the  blood,  and  the 
trunks  of  the  abforbents  by  their  contents,  the  bladder  by 
the  urine,  and  every  vifcus  by  its  proper  contents  ; and 
this,  without  our  fuppoling  any  acrimony  being  generated 
in  the  fluids,  although  in  continued  fevers,  and  fome  other 
difeafes,  we  may  fuppofe  there  are  fome  falts,  or  their 
component  parts  predominant  in  the  fluids. 

The  caufe  of  head-aches  have  been  accounted  for  in  this 
manner.  The  vellels  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  fyllem, 
being  flimulated  to  Aronger  a£lions,  in  order  to  propel 
their  contained  fluids,  the  head  and  other  interior  parts, 
are  loaded  with  blood.  Hence  the  head-aches  in  the  time 
of  the  paroxyfm ; and  no  doubt,  the  brain  by  its  velfels 
being  diftended  with  blood,  may  furnifh  the  nerves  with 
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more  animal  fpirits,  and  increafe  their  influence  by  their 
glands  being  ltimulated ; for  in  the  oppofite  extreme, 
when  their  veil'd s are  emptied  by  blood  letting,  in  an 
ere£t  poflure,  or  any  other  caufe  which  lefiens  the  pro- 
pulfive  power  of  the  heart,  a weakneis  and  fainting  en- 
ilies  : but  as  the  heart  and  brain,  aft  upon,  and  ftimulate 
one  another  reciprocally,  they  no  doubt,  do  the  fame  in 
fevers. 

A llimulus  being  added  to  any  of  the  glands,  alfo  in- 
creafe their  fecreting  power.  In  the  cold  fit  of  an  ague, 
the  internal  parts  are  full  of  blood,  particularly  the  vifce- 
ra  of  the  belly  are  difiended,  and  thereby  ltimulated  to  a 
larger  fecretion  of  bile  than  ordinary.  This  is  always 
evinced,  either  by  vomiting  of  bile,  or  by  ficknefs,  and 
uneafinefs  at  the  Itomach,  by  the  bile  regurgitating  into  it. 
For  the  fympathy  between  the  ikin,  and  the  biliary  fecre- 
tion, and  between  them  both,  and  the  itomach  is  very 
evident  here  ; for  being  expofed  to  cold  caufes  a redun- 
dance of  bile,  and  ficknefs  of  the  itomach,  and  pains  of 
the  bowels. 

The  itomach,  inteflines,  and  liver  often  affect  one  ano- 
ther by  fympathy — the  itimulus  extending  from  one  to  the 
other.  And  the  other  glandular  fecretions,  are  increafed 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  accounted  for  on  the  fame  prin- 
ciples, during  the  paroxyms  of  fevers.  The  force  of  the 
heart  being  increafed  by  a greater  quantity  of  blood,  la- 
bours to  overcome  the  refiitance,  if  it  has  fufficient 
ftrength,  and  is  not  over  much  exhauited  of  its  energy — 
but  if  deprived  of  this,  it  is  overcome  by  the  conflict,  and 
death  enfues,  which  fometimes  happens  to  be  the  cafe,  in 
the  cold  fit ; but  this  is  the  mode  in  which  death  ap- 
proaches, in  other  cafes  as  well  as  this ; for  the  external 
parts,  near  death,  have  much  the  fame  appearance,  as  in 
the  cold  fit  of  an  ague,  the  blood  recedes  from  the  exter- 
nal parts  to  the  internal — the  heart,  lungs,  and  the  veins 
are  loaded  with  it ; and  the  external  parts  are  fhrivelled, 
the  vivid  ruddy,  and  lively  colour  departs,  and  the  pati- 
ent affumes  the  g’naftly  death  like  appearance,  fo  eafily 
known  to  thofe,  who  are  ul'ed  to  fee  their  fellow  mortals  in 
this,  their  laft  extremity.  But  when  the  firength  of  the 
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heart  is  fufficient  to  overcome  the  refinance  in  this  con- 
flict, the  heat  and  feveriflmefs  enfues,  until  a balance  is 
again  brought  about,  between  the  feveral  fund  ions,  &c. 
and  then  there  is  an  interval  of  health,  of  uncertain  du- 
ration. 

This  rationale  of  the  caufe,  progrefs,  and  termination 
of  the  paroxyfm,  we  hope,  will  appear  fatisfadory,  and 
agreeable  to  the  general  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  in 
the  progrefs  of  difeafes. 

An  ague  when  once  formed  becomes  habitual,  and  un- 
leis  the  mode  of  life,  or  the  habits,  or  place  of  refidence 
are  changed,  it  may  lalt  a long  time;  and  the  llighter  it 
is,  and  the  leldomer  it  returns,  the  longer,  in  general  is 
the  duration  of  the  difeafe,  when  left  to  itfelf.  And  the 
more  violent  any  periodical  fever  is,  the  fhorter,  general- 
ly is  their  duration,  until  they  terminate  either  in  death, 
or  recovery.  But  this  feems  to  be  a general  rule  in  the 
animal  economy  ; for  any  of  thefe  difeafes  which  would 
foonell  dellroy  the  conllitution,  when  left  to  themfelves, 
are  the  foonell  cured,  when  properly  treated.  Hippo- 
crates had  fome  idea  of  this,  when  he  laid,  that  a quartan 
mull  lall  until  it  has  made  up  the  fame  number  of  hours 
with  a continued  fever,  of  fourteen  days.  We  confider 
all  periodical  fevers,  as  intermittents,  and  remittents,  as 
belonging  to  the  fame  clafs,  and  very  nearly  allied  ; and 
dyfenteries,  as  only  fevers  taking  a peculiar  direction  to- 
wards the  intellines.  In  dyfenteries  there  are  always 
exacerbations  towards  the  evenings,  and  remillions  in  the 
mornings ; and  the  fame  caufes,  with  feveral  variations 
produce  them  with  all  their  varieties,  in  proportion  as 
the  exciting  caufes  are  flight,  or  more  aggravated,  and  the 
preventatives  and  cures,  are  in  fome  things  common  to  all 
of  them.  In  different  people,  fevers  of  the  fame  fpecies 
vary  widely,  without  any  external,  or  vilible  difference 
in  the  habits,  or  conflitutions  of  the  patients  themfelves. 

The  cure  of  agues  has  given  as  great  latitude  to  empy- 
ricifm,  as  any  other  difeafe,  with  which  the  human  body 
is  affeCted;  and  of  confequence  as  great  varieties  of  me- 
dicines have  been  ufed  in  it.  Dr.  Lind  long  ago,  enu- 
merated feveral  hundreds,  and  the  number  is  always  in- 
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creating;  but  with  a proper  knowledge  of  the  animal 
economy,  and  the  Materia  Medica,  together  with  an 
accurate  idea  of  thedifeafe — this,  or  indeed  any  other  dif- 
eafe, may  be  overcome  by  a very  few  medicines,  when 
properly  applied.  But  although  the  cure  of  an  ague  is 
often  eafy,  and  fimple,  yet  it  requires  medical  fkill  very 
often,  to  overcome  it ; for  it  may  frequently  be  cured,  by 
the  fame  medicines,  which  an  ignorant  perfon,  may  have 
ufed  in  vain  ; and  even  in  large  quantities  ; this  we  have 
often  known  to  be  the  cafe. 

As  this  difeafe  is  fo  eafily  known,  and  fo  general  in  un- 
healthy fituations,  there  is  no  necellity  lor  giving  a long 
account  of  prognollics.  It  generally  makes  its  appear- 
ance at  fir  ft,  by  a fenfe  of  coldnefs  at  the  ftomach  ; yawn- 
ing, and  ftretching,  and  flight  accefiions  of  paroxyfms, 
which  afterwards  become  more  ftrongly  marked,  as  the 
difeafe,  by  frequent  flight  accefiions,  becomes  more  con- 
firmed— but  what  has  been  already  faid,  in  the  hiftory  ol 
this  difeafe,  may  be  fufficient  for  the  pur  pole.  Agues  and 
periodical  convullions,  are  very  fimilar,  both  in  natures, 
and  their  modes  of  treatment,  efpecially  thole  agues  which 
are  unaccompanied  with  fevers. 

In  the  cure  of  an  ague,  whether  quotidian,  tertian,  or 
quartan,  much  the  fame  plan  may  be  followed,  as  to 
treatment.  An  hour  before  the  acceflion  of  the  fit,  or  pa- 
roxyfm,  an  emetic  may  be  given,  in  cafe  the  time  of  ac- 
cellion  is  well  known  ; as  it  commonly  returns  nearly 
about  the  fame  time  of  the  day — the  moll  common 
time  is  about  10,  or  12  o’clock;  but  it  often  anticipates, 
or  delays  an  hour,  more  or  lefs.  When  the  emetic  has 
began  to  operate,  before  the  rigor  is  perceived,  it  may 
anfvver  the  better  ; fo  that  the  langour,  anxiety,  Sec.  may 
be  in  forne  meafure  obviated,  and  a perfpiration  brought 
on.  By  this  means  the  cold  ftage  will  be  in  a great  mea- 
fure prevented  ; and  confequently,  the  hot  ftage  much  lef- 
lened,  and  the  paroxyfm  altogether  fhortened,  and  alle- 
viated : and  in  fome  flight  cafes,  the  return  of  future’  ones 
prevented,  although  this  happens  but  feklom — working 
the  vomit  off  in  bed,  and  keeping  warm  covered,  until  the 
treating  ftage  is  over,  and  uling  warm  drinks,  is  very 
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proper — it  may  be  very  ufeful  the  next  day,  where  there 
are  any  irritation  prelent,  to  give  caftor  oil ; and  after  all 
is  over,  the  bark  may  be  begun — from  three  to  lix  drachms 
may  be  fufficient,  for  one  who  has  not  been  habituated  to 
this  medicine,  taken  between  the  paroxyfms ; but  thofe 
who  have  been  accullomed  to  the  ufe  of  the  bark,  or  to 
bitters,  as  preventatives,  or  to  fpiritous  liquors,  require 
much  larger  quantities  ; but  this  mult  be  left  to  the  difere- 
tion  of  the  preferiber.  But  we  mult  regret  the  too  fre- 
quent, and  unneceffary  ufe  of  bitters,  in  fpiritous,  or 
vinous  liquors,  as  they  are,  when  ufed  unnecellarily,  no 
better  than  a fpacious  way  of  dram-drinking.  The  per- 
nicious effe&s  of  this  lalt,  have  been  fufiiciently  delineated 
already,  by  many  of  the  prefent,  as  well  as  former  ages. 
However  they  are  not  equally  pernicious  in  all  habits  of 
body,  or  local  iituations,  or  Hate  of  the  atmofphere — for 
in  the  lax,  and  phlegmatic  habits  of  body,  and  in  a moilt, 
warm  atmofphere,  there  is  forne  apology  for  the le  ltimu- 
lants.  But  even  here,  and  under  fuch  circumftances,  if 
thefe  medicines  have  not  been  made  too  free  with,  on  for- 
mer occalions,  they  may  be  better  avoided,  efpecially 
before  dinner — it  is  a moll  pernicious  cuftom  to  ufe  them, 
unlefs,  in  cafes  of  urgent  necellity  ; but  in  a dry  and  pure 
air,  and  in  healthy,  firm,  habits  of  body,  drams,  or  bitters 
are  inexcufeable  ; but  efpecially  in  the  mornings,  either  in 
a warm,  or  cold  climate,  unlefs  where  urgent  necellity, 
as  ficknefs,  or  weaknefs  demands. 

The  bell  method  of  giving  the  bark,  is  to  begin  with  as 
large  doles,  as  the  ftomach  will  bear;  but  not  often  repeat- 
ed— this  will  do  more  in  changing  the  conllitution,  effec- 
tually, than  by  giving  fmall  doles,  and  repeating  them 
often.  For  by  this  lall  method,  the  body*  becomes  habi- 
tuated to  it,  before  the  difeafe  is  cured,  which  deliroys  its 
effedls,  in  a medical  fenfe.  And  becaufe  the  principal 
intention  in  the  cure  of  agues,  is  to  make  a change  in  the 
habit ; and  if  we  may  ufe  the  expreifion,  making  it  change, 
or  forget  its  ufual  cultoms,  and  periodical  movements. — - 
For  when  the  body  is  forne  time  habituated  to  any  peri- 
odical difeafe,  or  other  movement,  for  a length  ot  time, 
it  will  return  after  the  caufe  is  taken  away,  keeping  to  its 
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ufual  time.  This  is  the  cafe  with  the  ague,  as  well  as 
feveral  other  difeafes  ; on  this  account  it  is  that  the  cure, 
putting  the  conllitution  out  ot  its  ufual  courfe  of  proceed- 
ing, may  overcome  the  difeafe — it  is  by  this  means,  that 
emetics  are  ufeful,  in  the  coming  on  of  the  fit ; fo  likewifc 
is  active  exercife — even  the  bark  itfelf,  operates  by  forti- 
fying the  body  againll  the  periodical  returns  of  the  difeafe. 
And  in  the  time  of  the  fit,  we  have  confiantly  found  the 
bell  effects  from  a draught  of  antimonial  wine,  laudanum, 
and  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  a full  dole  of  each,  which  we  have 
frequently  known  to  cure  the  difeafe  by  itfelf,  without  any 
other  medicine,  in  recent  cafes,  and  a dry,  warm,  and 
pure  air,  and  a good  habits  of  body. 

But  the  great  objedt  here,  is  to  endeavour  to  find  out  the 
intention  to  be  purfued ; and  as  the  principal  indication 
in  the  cure  of  agues,  is  in  the  fir 0;  place,  to  obviate  the 
paroxyfms,  by  putting  the  habit,  out  of  its  ufual  routine, 
and  by  this  means  to  obviate  their  periodical  returns,  by 
ilimulating  medicines,  food,  and  drink,  and  afterwards, 
bringing  about  a change  in  the  confiitution,  by  ftrength- 
eners,  as  bark,  bitters,  fteel,  aromatics,  fkc.  and  their 
preparations,  taken  in  the  intervals,  in  order,  as  foon  as 
poflible,  to  bring  the  body  into  a healthy  Rate — the  fhorter 
time  they  have  been  allowed  to  go  on,  and  the  lei's  the 
conllitution  has  been  habituated  to  them,  the  better,  and 
the  eafier  is  the  cure,  (contrary  to  the  dodtrine  of  defpu- 
mation,  and  maturation.)  Agues  are  eafier  cured  in 
a week,  or  fortnight,  than  in  a longer  time,  &.c.  for  their 
continuance  weakens  the  patients  conftitutidn,  and  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  the  paroxyfms,  caufes  them  to  be- 
come habitual,  and  difficult  to  be  overcome.  But  as  there 
are  every  variety  of  intermittents,  and  remittents,  and 
innumerable  intermediate  grades,  from  the  fimple  quar- 
tan, which  returns  every  third  day,  and  leaves  the  pati~ 
ent  entirely,  on  the  intermediate  days  : or  the  tertian, 
which  returns  every  lecond  day,  and  leaves  a well  day 
between,  to  thefe  where  the  remifiions  are  fcarcely  per- 
ceptible— therefore  the  treatment  mull  be  infinitely  va- 
ried, in  proportion  to  the  feverity  of  the  difeafe.  Where 
there  is  an  appearance  of  an  inflammatory  difpofition ; 
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fometimes  bleeding  may  be  proper;  and  where  the  dif- 
eafe  puts  on  the  remittent  appearance,  with  only  imper- 
fect imernullions,  it  Ihould  be  treated  nearly  in  the  lame 
manner  as  remittents,  with  antimonials,  and  laxatives, 
Inline  draughts,  or  fpt.  mindereri  ; and  when  the  inflam- 
matory diathelis  is  gone,  or  where  none  appears,  the  bark 
may  be  given  in  the  intervals. 

In  obliinate  cafes  of  agues,  which  have  continued  a lon^g 
time,  either  through  the  neglect  of  timely  application,  or 
the  inefficacy  of  the  method  which  may  have  been  ufed, 
the  cure  muil  be  varied  according  to  the  circumltances  of 
the  cale.  11  the  bark  has  been  ufed  in  fufficiently  large 
quantities,  it  may  be  conveniently  mixed  with  port 
wine  and  water,  to  any  degree  of  llrength  ; and  when 
an  ounce  or  two  proves  ineffectual,  other  additions 
mult  be  joined  with  it;  as  bark  one  ounce  and  an  half, 
f'nake  root  half  an  ounce,  in  wine  and  water,  of  each  one 
pint.  Preparations  of  iron,  as  the  rult  of  iron,  or  fait  of 
Heel,  tinCture  of  iron  in  fpirit  of  fait,  or  any  other  conve- 
nient preparation  of  it,  and  fnake  root,  are  likewife  often 
ufeful  additions  to  the  bark,  efpecially  in  torpid  conditu- 
tions.  We  have  fometimes  ufed  powdered  ginger  with 
the  bark,  advantageoufly.  Thefe  additions  are  molt  apt 
to  anfwer  in  cold  phlegmatic  habits  ; and  bitters  of  camo- 
mile flowers,  gentian,  and  columbo  root,  and  others, 
are  all  ufeful  auxiliaries.  Muftard  likewife  is  fometimes 
of  ufe  ; and  other  liimulant  and  lirengthening  remedies. 
On  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  both  the  phylicians, 
and  their  patients,  are  yet  prejudiced  again!!  the  bark  of 
Peru,  bitters  and  ftimulants  are  more  uled  than  elfewhere, 
and  alfo  allringents  and  ftrengtheners,  and  garlic,  is 
much  ufed  ; and  it  is  Paid  they  often  cure  agues  with  thefe, 
without  having  recourfe  to  the  bark.  In  my  lad  return 
from  India,  when  Ihort  of  bark,  we  fucceeded  in  curing 
agues,  with  powder  of  Virginia  fnake  root,  and  prepared 
iron,  with  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  and  a moderate 
life  of  wine,  and  fpiritous  liquors  are  ferviceable  ; but 
not  to  fuch  an  extent  as  to  promote  giddinefs ; lor  then 
they  do  more  harm  than  good,  by  weakening,  and  ex- 
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haufting  the  vital  energy  of  the  habit,  and  leaving  it  lower 
than  before. 

In  very  old  and  obflinate  agues,  towards  the  winter, 
we  have  fometimes  found  good  effects  from  pills  of  blue, 
or  white  vitriol,  one  grain  of  either,  and  three  or  four 
grains  of  extradt  of  bark  ; one  or  two  of  thefe  taken  daily, 
has  fometimes  with  us  cured  fimple  periodical  agues, 
where  no  fever  was  prefen t ; and  we  have  no  doubt  but 
the  nitrated  filver,  may  all’o  be  as  efficacious  in  tiiis  affec- 
tion, as  in  the  epilepfy,  or  other  convulfive  difeafes. 

Arfenic,  although  a violent  poifon,  has  been  ufed  very 
fafely  alfo  in  the  cure  of  agues.  Dr.  Fowler  who  fir  ft  re- 
commended it  to  the  public,  advifes  thirty  four  grains  to 
be  boiled  with  an  half  pint  of  water  in  a florence  fiafk,  ad- 
ding one  drachm  of  vegetable  alkali ; ten  or  twelve  drops  of 
this  is  adofe  for  a grown  perfon,  two  or  three  times  a day  ; 
inftead  of  a land  heat,  it  may  be  boiled  by  letting  it 
among  the  allies  and  coals  of  a common  fire.  We  be- 
lieve the  nitrous  acid,  (aqua  fords)  a folvent  preferable  to 
the  alkali;  halfan  ounce  of  this,  and  half  a drachm  of  finely 
powdered  arfenic,  may  be  boiled  together  in  a Florence 
flalk  ; and  the  dofe  may  be  increafed  dailv. 

It  is  a very  common  occurrence,  in  old  and  obftinate 
agues,  for  obltriuffions  to  form  in  the  vifeera  of  the  abdo- 
men, as  the  liver,  fpleen,  pancreas,  meffentery,  and 
other  glandular  parts,  and  to  caufe  fwellings  of  the  belly, 
and  of  the  legs.  We  believe  there  is  nothing  preferable 
in  thefe  cafes,  to  purgatives,  bitters,  and  efpecially  mer- 
curials, in  fmall  and  repeated  doles ; as  a grain  or  two 
made  into  pills,  with  (ix  or  eight  grains  of  the  pills  of  alloes 
and  myrrh,  or  the  compound  pills  of  colcvnth,  repeated 
every  two  or  three  days,  with  bitters  and  flomachics  on 
the  intermediate  days,  and  gentle  exercife,  is  alfo  a very 
neceffary  part  of  the  cure,  to  promote  the  circulation, 
and  abforption  of  the  fluids ; and  by  the  acceleration  of 
their  motions,  to  promote  the  generation  of  a greater  de- 
gree of  animal  heat,  and  confequently  to  prevent  the  cold 
lit.  The  belt  time  to  ufe  exercife,  is  juft  before  the  rigor 
is  expected  to  return  ; as  by  that  means-  the  body  may  lie 
thrown  into  a warmth  and  perfpiration,  the  more  effettuallv. 
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to  prevent  the  acceftions  of  the  paroxyfms,  without  exhaufl- 
ing  the  Urength  ; and  we  have  this  conlolation  to  know, 
that  if  we  can  by  any  means  of  this  nature,  put  over  the 
time  of  its  acceffion,  it  is  one  hep  towards  a cure;  but 
even  when  it  is  put  off  for  a period,  or  two,  it  is  apt  to  re- 
turn at  intervals  of  a week  or  fortnight,  elpecially  at  the 
change  or  lull  of  the  moon  : therefore,  the  bark  mult  be 
had  recourfe  to  every  week,  at  leall,  for  fome  time  after. 

As  in  agues,  or  remittent  levers,  there  appears  to  be  a 
deficiency  of  animal  heat,  or  at  leail  an  unequal,  and  im- 
perfect diliribution  of  it,  coming  on  in  excels  after  the 
cold  fit  is  over,  at  firlt  only  partially,  feme  parts  being 
warm  before  others,  it  lhould  be  a principal  part  of  the 
cure,  to  prevent,  as  far  as  in  our  power,  the  acceffion  of 
the  cold  lit,  by  exercife,  cordials,  volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
and  laudanum,  to  put  the  habit  as  much  as  poflible  out  of 
the  ufe  of  attending  to  its  periods  ; lor  by  this  means  we 
make  a conliderable  advance  towards  the  cure:  for  the 
vital  energy  being  accumulated  in  the  time  of  the  cold  fit, 
it  breaks  out  with  redoubled  vigour  when  that  is  overcome. 
Exercife,  as  it  haftens  the  circulation,  and  the  refpiration, 
is  of  conliderable  advantage  ; for  then  more  pure  air  mull 
become  fixed  in  the  lungs,  and  confequently  more  of  its 
heat  is  imparted  to  the  body.  Exercife  alfo  promotes  the 
circulation  in  the  blood- vellels,  and  abforbents  ; and  is  on 
ail  thefe  accounts,  of  very  important  life,  in  preferving 
the  health  of  the  body  ; but  then  it  mull  not  be  carried  to 
excels,  as  that  would  be  as  bad  on  the  other  hand.  But 
as  a torpor  of  the  extreme  vellels,  appears  to  be  a very  ge- 
neral attendant  of  agues,  and  a liftlefsnels,  and  an  inap- 
petenev  to  motion,  and  a deprefiion  of  fpirits,  every 
means  lhould  be  ufed  to  exhilirate  the  drooping  fpirits  of 
the  patients  by  agreeable  company,  change  ot  place,  and 
air,  riding  on  horfeback,  and  amufements,  but  efpecially 
in  a pure  air ; and  every  means  fliould  be  ufed,  which 
conduces  to  llrengthen  the  habit  of  body,  by  the  moll 
nourifliing  food,  drink,  and  cordial  medicines;  all  of 
which  are  fame-times  ncceflary,  in  obflinate  cafes  of  this 
difeafe. 
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In  the  fpririg,  the  fetting  in  of  warm  weather  conduces 
much  to  the  cure  of  agues  5 hence  the  vernal  agues  are 
more  eafily  cured  than  the  autumnal : they  are  like  wife 
fewer  in  number— fcarce  any  being  taken  at  this  leafon, 
but  thofe  who  are  very  much  predifpofed  to  them  from 
habit  of  body.  A principal  intention  to  be  kept  in  view* 
in  the  treatment  of  intermittents,  as  well  as  other  habitual 
periodical  difeafes,  is,  as  far  as  poflible,  to  obviate  the 
habit,  or  to  prevent  both  the  difeafe,  and  the  medicines 
from  becoming  habitual.  On  this  account,  beginning 
with  large  dofes  of  medicines,  and  not  too  frequently  re- 
peated, anfwers  by  far  the  bed;  for,  if  on  the  contrary, 
we  were  to  begin  with  I mail  dofes,  frequently  repeated, 
we  may  habituate  the  body  to  the  ufe  of  them,  before  the 
cure  is  effedled ; fo  that  they  would  produce  very  little* 
or  no  efledt.  And  in  this  way  the  powerful  effects  of 
opium,  bark,  or  wine,  may  be  nearly  lod  ; for  many 
people  by  beginning  to  ufe  the  bark  by  fcruples,  or  half 
drachm  dofes,  every  hour  or  two,  and  finding  this  quantity 
produce  no  effect,  they  increafe  it  gradually,  and  go  on 
with  it,  and  in  this  manner,  fome  perfons  have  taken 
whole  pounds  of  bark  for  a cure,  when  a few  ounces  ju- 
dicioufly  managed,  would  have  done  it  more  effectually. 

Animals  when  in  health  and  vigor,  we  may  fay  with 
propriety,  have  a due  quantity  of  vital  energy  ; and  when 
they  are  predifpofed  to  an  inflammatory  diathefis,  the  vital 
energy  is  too  redundant  to  be  confident  with  health ; for 
then  a very  fmall  irritation  may  bring  on  difeafe.  But 
the  difeafe  under  con  fide  rat  ion,  is  commonly  more  owing 
to  a deficiency  of  vital  energy,  when  other  caufes  adt  in 
concert  with  it,  as  by  getting  cold,  or  being  weakened  with 
other  difeafes,  a cold,  lax,  or  phlegmatic  habit  of  body, 
and  confequently  a deficiency  of  animal  heat ; efpecially 
where  the  perfon  breathes  an  air,  impregnated  with  marfh 
mialmata. — A perfon  in  this  fituation,  being  expofed 
daily  even  to  a fmall  degree  of  cold,  will  firft  perceive  a 
periodical  chill ; which,  from  habit  will  increafe  every 
time  it  recurs,  unlefs  fonVe  other  caufe  fhould  oppofe  or 
counteradt  it ; and  in  this  manner  periodical  fevers  appear 
to  be  formed,  when  nature  follows  her  own  uninterrupted 
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courfe.  But  in  the  time  of  the  hot  fit,  there  are  vio- 
lent commotions  excited  in  the  conditution,  this  exertion 
exhaufts  the  vital  energy,  and  then  iubfides,  leaving  the 
patient  languid  and  weak,  by  expending  the  energy  in  a 
profufe  manner.  Hence  the  longer  it  goes  on,  or  the 
oftener  it  returns,  the  more  it  weakens,  and  diffipates  the 
vital  energy,  anddifpofes  the  glandular  vifcera  to  obilruc- 
tions,  as  the  liver,  fpleen,  mefentery,  &c.  and  often  lays 
the  foundation  for  dropfies  and  other  chronic  difeafes  ; for 
thefe  vifcera  are  predifpofed  to  obdru&ions  on  account  of 
their  peculiar  ftru&ure,  more  than  any  other  part  of  the 
body,  as  is  fliewn  in  another  place  ; fo  that  although  this 
difeale,  is  feldom  very  alarming  in  its  appearance,  it  olteu 
leaves  the  molt  ferious  confequences,  after  it  has  been 
fudered  to  continue  fome  time,  if  not  judiciouily  treated  ; 
and  on  that  account  it  merits  particular  attention. 

Preventing  the  cold  fit,  as  far  as  in  our  power,  by 
means  of  dimulants,  as  opium,  wine,  volatile  falts,  &c. 
adminidered  half  an  hour  before  the  time  of  its  acceflion, 
and  likewife  by  exercife,  fo  as  to  heat  the  body,  is  of  great 
fervice  ; becaufe  whatever  can  prevent  the  cold  fit,  in  a 
great  meafure,  alfo  prevents  the  warm  fit  at  the  fame 
time  ; as  this  latter  is  little  more  than  a conlequence  of  the 
former.  All  the  fecretions  and  excretions,  are  profufely 
increafed  in  the  hot  fit,  particularly  the  perfpiration,  and 
the  energy  is  foon  expended  ; the  whole  body  is  left  in  a 
date  of  languor,  fo  that  now  the  different  organs,  cannot 
obey  their  native  dimulus,  and  therefore,  obdructions 
form  in  the  mod  inert  vifcera,  as  the  liver,  fpleen,  &.c. 
Hence  the  ufe  ol  dimulant  purgatives,  when  we  I'ufpect 
this  to  be  the  cafe,  as  calomel,  and  pills  of  aloes  and 
myrrh,  to  be  repeated  once  or  twice  a week  in  cbllinate 
cafes,  as  prudence  may  direct. 

We  only  expert  a temporary  effect  from  dimulants  ; 
for  they  do  not  add  any  permanent  energy  to  the  fydem. 
For  this  purpofe,  we  are  to  depend  upon  the  bark,  and 
deel,  or  any  chalybeat  preparation  ; and  in  cafe  we  wifh 
to  ufe  a dimuli  along  with  thefe  in  phlegmatic  conditutions, 
Virginian  fnakc  root  may  be  added  ; the  bark,  and  cha- 
lybeats  alfo  add  to  the  permanent  drength,  and  gives 
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energy  to  the  fyftem  : whilfl  the  fnake  root  is  rather  a 
heating,  or  ftimulant  medicine  ; but  opium,  fpiritous, 
or  vinous  liquors,  or  volatile  falts  or  fpirits,  and  exercife, 
are  only  temporary  ftimulants,  without  adding  any  per- 
manent energy  to  the  fyftem  ; and  we  would  wifli  this  to 
be  attended  to,  in  the  adminillration  of  the  medicines  re- 
commended, and  in  the  whole  intention  of  cure. 

Although  there  are  innumerable  remedies,  and  methods 
of  cure,  recommended  in  this  difeafe,  yet  a judicious 
phyftcian  will  find  no  great  difficulty,  in  reducing  them 
to  a very  fmall  number  of  heads,  or  different  intentions, 
which  may  be  brought  about  by  various,  and  often  feem- 
ingly  oppofite,  and  contradiftory  methods.  It  mult  be 
allowed,  that  a great  number  of  fubfiances  are  held  by  the 
ignorant,  as  efficacious  medicines  in  this,  as  well  as  fome 
other  dileafes,  which  are  fo  totally  void  of  all  efficacy,  that 
if  ever  they  did  appear  to  perform  cures,  it  mult  be  more 
owing  to  their  good  fortune,  in  happening  to  be  adminif. 
tered  at  a time,  when  nature  would  have  performed  the  cure 
as  well  without  their  affillance,  as  with  it.  And  many 
grave  doctors,  it  has  been  laid,  have  owed  their  celebrity 
to  reafons  no  better  founded. 

As  fome  opportunities  have  lately  occurred  to  us,  fince 
the  former  parts  of  this  piece  was  wrote,  of  making  fome 
additional  obfervations,  both  on  intermittent,  and  remit- 
tent fevers,  in  filiations  where  they  are  as  frequently  en- 
demic, as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world — we  may  attach 
them  to  the  foregoing;  we  have  alfo  found,  that  where  they 
are  the  moft  frequent,  they  are  alfo  the  moft  obfiinate 
whilfl;  their  feafons  continue,  which  is  at  its  greatell 
height  in  September;  but  they  generally  become  preva- 
lent, in  Augufl,  and  continue  until  the  frofi  appears  in 
December.  Some  cafes  occur  at  other  times  of  the  year, 
particularly  in  the  fpring ; but  they  are  commonly  eafily 
overcome  by  exhibiting  emetics,  half  an  hour  before  the 
acceffions  of  the  paroxyfms,  fo  as  to  be  operating  at  the 
time  of  the  acceffion,  by  which  means  they  frequently 
overcome  the  febrile  a£lion,  or  at  lead  render  it  milder. 
A ftimulant  cathartic,  compofed  of  rhubarb,  and  jalap, 
ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  each,  and  from  one  to  three  grains 
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of  calomel,  was  a very  neceffary  part  of  the  cure  ; parti* 
cularly  in  lax,  or  phlegmatic  confutations,  where  no 
fymptoms  of  irritation  appeared,  particularly  in  moid,  or 
rainy  weather  ; but  in  the  warm  and  dry  weather,  par- 
ticularly in  robqlf,  or  irritable  patients,  common  falts,  or 
callor  oil,  were  extremely  iifeful ; as  the  patients  com- 
monly had  very  uneafy  fenfations  in  their  domachs,  fi- 
milar  to  that  in  remittents — here  the  caflor  oil,  was  a very 
neceffary  part  of  the  treatment ; and  at  the  fame  time  gen- 
tle antimonials  at  night.  And  in  cafe  of  great  uneafinefs, 
and  want  of  reft,  where  no  inflammatory  difpofition  ap- 
peared, a few  drops  of  laudanum.  The  premature,  and 
excefiive  ufe  of  the  bark,  before  thefe  very  neceffary  eva- 
cuations, we  had  too  many  opportunities  of  witnefling,  in 
the  practice  of  fame  others  in  our  neighbourhood. 

In  the  fpring,  or  fummer,  after  thefe  preparations,  a 
few  dofes  of  bark  commonly  carried  oil’  the  difeafe,  fuch 
as  a drachm  or  two  early  in  the  morning,  and  at  noon; 
for  we  have  always  found  the  bark  anfwers  bed  when  gi- 
ven on  an  empty  ffomach : neither  eating,  or  drinking, 
for  an  hour,  or  two  afterwards ; for  we  are  much  in  the 
perfuafion,  that  it  produces  its  effefts  on  the  flomach,  only 
— and  confequently  it  mud  aft  the  more  powerfully  on  its 
coats,  whenit  is  mod  empty,  as  bitters  alfo;  and  we  believe 
mod  other  medicines  do.  Another  confideration,  which, 
in  public  praftice  anfwers  well,  but  which  we  have  fel- 
dom  known  to  be  much  followed  by  private  practitioners, 
was  to  give  the  bark  in  as  large  dofes,  as  the  domach 
would  bear,  and  not  to  harrafs  patients  every  hour,  with 
fcruple,  or  half  drachm  dofes — half  an  ounce,  or  often 
more,  two  or  three  times  a day,  anfwers  much  better,  in 
every  refpeft.  But  it  mud  be  confelfed,  that  there  are 
fome  perfons  of  fuch  delicate  fenfations,  as  not  to  bear 
large  dofes  of  this  medicine  ; but  if  they  can  take  the 
powder  in  any  form,  it  will  be  much  eaher  taken  feldom, 
and  in  large  dofes,  than  in  linall  ones,  frequently  repeat- 
ed ; for  the  principal  pa  ufe  of  averfion  to  it,  is  the  rough- 
liefs  it  leaves  in  the  mouth  ; and  a fcruple  produces  this 
fenfation,  as  well  as  half  an  ounce.  The  aftion  of  the 
ibforbent  velfel?,  appears  to  be  very  defective  i|i  this  dif- 
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cafe  ; it  is  apparently  on  this  account,  that  emetics  and 
llimulant  cathartics,  are  lb  eminently  ufeful;  but  we  know 
that  there  are  fome  exceptions  to  this,  as  a general  rule:  in 
Itrong,  young,  and  inflammatory  conflitutions  ; for  leni- 
ent fedatives  appear  to  anfwet*  better  here,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  difeafe,  efpecially  in  warm,  dry  weather;  in 
which  times,  and  temperaments,  the  difeafe  is  apt  to  a f- 
fume  very  much  the  appearance  of  a remittent,  efpecially 
during  the  firfl  two  or  three  days  of  the  attack.  It  is  often 
impollible  to  foretell,  whether  it  will  be  in  future  accom- 
panied with  perfect  intermillion,  or  only  remiffions  of  the 
fever.  Of  this,  we  can  only  judge  by  the  concomitant  cir- 
cumftances,  the  patients  habit  of  body,  the  prefentfymp- 
toms,  and  the  prevalent  difeafes  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
but  in  fuch  fituations  as  we  here  alude  to,  there  are  every 
grade  and  variety,  from  the  flighted  intermittents,  to  the 
molt  violent  remittents,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
fpecific,  nor  well  defined  limits.  And  alfo  the  dyfente- 
ry,  is  more  nearly  related  to  thefe  affedlions,  than  is  com- 
monly imagined  ; although  that  is  a common  difeafe,  in 
fome  healthy  northern  countries,  where  thefe  others  ne- 
ver appear  ; and  alfo  in  fome  other  high,  hilly,  and  other., 
wife  healthy  countries. 

From  what  has  been  faid  here,  it  will  appear,  that  it 
would  be  an  endlefs  undertaking  to  fpecify  all  the  varie- 
ties of  intermittents,  which  may  appear,  in  unhealthy 
pountries — all  that  can  be  done  in  this  way,  is  only  to  fix 
the  land  marks,  or  to  lay  down  fome  of  the  principal  out- 
lines, and  to  direct  the  young,  or  inexperienced  practi- 
tioners, to  depend  on  a well  founded  knowledge,  of  the 
phyfical  nature  of  the  human  body,  of  its  difeafes,  and 
remedies  ; for  the  remainder.  For  it  will  appear  obvi- 
ous, that  where  the  difeafe  verges  near  to  the  remittent 
form,  the  treatment  rnuft  be  accommodated  to  the  occafi- 
on,  and  mult  be  fimilar  to  that  of  the  mofl  flight  remit- 
tents, as  their  differences  are  fometimes  imperceptible. 

Here  the  fever  mufl  be  overcome  by  gentle  laxatives,  as 
rallor  oil,  or  falfs,  which  ever  of  them  are  mofl  agreeable 
to  the  patient,  and  antimonials  with  the  faline  mixture, 
[or  vinegar  laturated,  with  the  volatile  alkali,)  either  the 
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falts,  or  fpirit  of  hartfliorn,  fo  as  to  neutralize  it ; of 
which  a table  fpoonful  may  be  taken,  with  from  four  to 
fix  grains  of  the  antimonial  powder.  Bleeding  may  alfo 
in  thefe  cafes,  be  very  neceffary  at  the  beginning  ; parti- 
cularly where  hardnels  of  pulfe,  and  pain  acrofs  the  orbits 
of  the  eyes  are  prefent ; for  neither  feafon  of  the  year,  nor 
fitU2tion  fhould  prevent  this,  where  thefe  fymptoms  are 
prefent  to  indicate  it. 

In  this  practice,  we  have  fometimesbeen  under  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  being  fmgular — for  preventing  the  returns  of 
aguifh  paroxyfms,  we  have  ufed  laudanum  ; and  fpirit  of 
hartfliorn,  given  juft  before  the  acceflion,  in  full  doles — 
the  atlditions  of  any  antimonial,  we  have  feldom  ufed 
lately,  for  it  did  not  appear  to  be  any  improvement,  to 
the  compofition,  cfpecially  where  there  were  an  over  great 
propenfity  to  vomit,  and  a wifli  to  prevent  it ; as  fliould 
be  always  done,  when  there  is  much  irritability  in  the 
llomach,  &c. 

The  varieties  of  intermittent  fevers  differ  as  much  from 
one  another,  as  fome  of  them  do  from  remittents.  For 
the  ftiort  chill,  followed  by  little  or  no  warm  acceflion, 
which  is  common  as  the  winter  approaches  ; or  in  moift, 
and  cold  weather,  in  other  feafons  of  the  year : are  very 
different  from  the  fevere  rigors,  and  violent  fevers,  of  fe- 
veral  hours  duration,  accompanied  with  delirium,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  night ; with  profufe  perfpiration,  and  tor- 
menting head-ach,  which  often  prevents  reft  altogether, 
lor  many  fuccefiive  nights— and  which  even  wine,  opium 
and  camphor,  although  the  molt  pow’erful  medicine4,or  it, 
can  fcarce  fubdue.  And  yet  in  this  ftate  there  are  vety 
perfect  interm iflions,  in  which  no  fymptom  remains,  but 
weaknefs  alone.  The  length  of  thefe  paroxyfms  and  re- 
miflions  vary,  from  lix  to  twelve,  or  eighteen  hours  al- 
ternately— in  fome  the  remiflion  will  only  continue  fix 
hours,  until  another  chill  fuceeeds ; and  in  others  it  will 
continue  eighteen  hours  ; but  in  fome  of  the  worft  cafes 
there  is  neither  interim  (lion  or  rigor.  In  thefe  the  difeafe  is 
very  lunilar  to  remittents,  and  requires  a fimilar  treatment. 
But  here,  as  well  as  in  all  obfeure  difeafes,  it  is  by  the 
fymptoms  which  will  never  deceive  us,  and  not  the 
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names  that  we  are  to  be  directed  in  our  treatment : for 
belides  that,  the  names  of  difeafes  are  often  mifapplied. 
It  mult  appear,  from  what  we  have  related  of  the  various 
Hates,  and  appearances  of  this  dileafe,  that  thole  who 
depend  much  on  them,  will  often  be  deceived  ; even 
without  the  additional  condition  of  a half  dozen  ot  nolb- 
logies. 

There  are  other  varieties  of  this  difeale,  wherein  there 
are  only  flight  feverilh  accellions,  without  any  chill,  or 
rigor.  Th«i  is  the  febricula  of  late  authors ; but  by  the 
populace,  it  is  named  the  dumb  ague — this  term  is  not 
well  underllood,  unlefs  in  agueifh  lituations ; it  prevails 
chiefly  among  weakly,  and  delicate  women,  and  chil- 
dren ; and  iometimes  among  men,  whole  habits  of  body 
are  weakly,  and  live  on  a too  low  regimen,  in  unhealthy 
fituations,  or  clofe  towns,  and  lead  ledentary  lives ; but 
this  is  a very  different  variety  of  the  difeale,  from  that 
which  attack  with  a chill  only.  They  alfo  require  very 
different  modes  of  treatment,  although  both  are  com- 
monly called  agues  ; for  the  one  is  only  a cold,  and  the 

other  a hot  fit,  or  paroxyfm,  properly  fo  called. 

Where  there  are  only  a chill,  or  rigor,  emetics  taken  be- 
fore the  accellion  of  the  paroxyfms,  are  often  effectual  of 
themfelves,  or  flimulant  doles  of  laudanum,  and  fpirit  of 
hartfhorn,  with  a few  moderate  doles  of  bark,  and  l’nake- 
root,  or  even  the  fnake-root  by  itlelf,  often  effedts  the 
cure — but  in  the  little  fever,  or  the  febriula,  emetics  are 
not  always  advantageous,  or  even  admiflible,  on  account  of 
theprriTabiiity  of  the  llomach,  and  the  weak  nervous  Hate 
ol  the  whole  fy Item  ; but  the  firft  paffages  may  be  cleared 
by  caltor  oil ; and  then  bark  with  good  Port  wine,  and 
cordials,  and  nourilhing  food,  with  frefh  air,  and  exer- 
cife,  are  the  proper  means  by  which  a cure  is  to  be  obtain- 
ed. We  have  pointed  out  thefe  four  principal  varieties 
of  intermittents  ; but  there  are  between  them  every  ima- 
ginable fhade  of  difference,  or  as  we  may  exprels  it,  eva- 
nefcent,  and  converging  appearance ; fome  approaching 
more  to  one  form  than  to  any  of  the  others,  anti  their 
treatment  mult  be  regulated  accordingly. 
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We  have  hitherto  fcarcely  taken  notice  of  the  period:^ 
at  which  the  paroxyfms  return  ; we  have  feen  them  moit- 
)y,  either  daily*  or  once  in  two  days;  feldom  once  in 
three  days  ; in  the  early  part  of  the  autumn,  they  are  mod 
apt  to  be  daily,  that  is  when  the  air  is  moll  ftrongly  im- 
pregnated with  the  mial'mata.  But  towards  the  cold  wea- 
ther, they  are  commonly  once  in  two  days — and  fome 
rare  indances  happen  of  quartans,  in  the  cold  weather — 
but  it  is  very  common  for  daily  intermittents  to  change 
into  tertians  ; or  at  lealt,  after  they  are  overcome  for  fome 
time,  by  medicine,  to  recur  in  a fortnight,  in  the  tertian 
form,  lor  they  are  very  apt  to  obferve  thel'e  diftances  of 
times  in  their  periods;  and  getting  a cold  commonly  re- 
news the  difeafe. 

As  the  moll  acute  difeafes  are  commonly  the  foonell 
cured  ; efpecially  acute  fevers.  So  alfo  the  more  frequent- 
ly the  fever  returns,  and  the  longer  the  paroxyfms  are, 
the  lhorter  it  is  apt  to  be  in  its  duration,  if  properly 
treated  ; and  alfo  the  fooner  it  would  terminate,  if  left  to 
itfelf.  Quartans  are  commonly  the  mod  tedious  of  cure; 
and  perfect,  and  didindt  tertians,  are  more  tedious  than 
quotidians.  When  the  cold  fits  are  followed  by  little  or 
no  feverilhnefs,  they  appear  to  partake  as  much  of  the 
nature  of  periodical  convulfions,  as  of  fevers — here  the 
principal  intention  of  cure,  appears  to  depend  on  obvia- 
ting the  paroxyfms,  by  emetics  given  before  the  accefiions; 
or  laudanum,  and  fpirit  of  hartdiorn.  And  on  the  inter- 
mediate days,  efpecially  the  day  before  the  attack,  bark, 
with  1'nake-root,  and  chalybeats,  are  apt  to  anfwer  well — 
hut  the  degree  of  feveridmefs,  or  inflammation,  mud  be 
our  directory  in  the  modes  of  treatment.  When  the  fever 
returns  daily,  there  is  little  time  to  give  the  bark,  in  the 
intervals  between  the  fits  ; but  when  every  f’econd  day, 
the  bed  time  to  give  it  is  in  the  morning  before  the  at- 
tack, if  it  does  not  come  on  before  noon;  but  the  even- 
ing before  if  it  does.  For  this. medicine  appears  to  oppofe 
the  difeafe  more  effe&u ally  when  given  a Ihort  time  before 
tiie  accedions ; but  it  often  fails  unlefs  adifled  by  other 
medicines  ; and  we  are  rather  led  to  fuppofe  that  it  a£ls  as 
a preventative,  than  as  a cure. 
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On  Remittent  Fevers. 


JTV EMITTENT  Fevers  prevail  chiefly  in  the  autumn, 
in  warm  countries,  or  after  warm  fummers,  in  more  tem- 
perate climates.  They  are  to  be  diflinguifhed  from  in- 
termittents,  by  the  patients  not  being  free  from  fever  be- 
tween the  exacerbations,  as  they  commonly  are  in  inter- 
mittents  ; and  by  their  paroxyfms  returning  more  regu- 
larly, as  in  fome  cafes,  twice  in  twenty-four  hours ; al- 
though the  molt  common  period,  is  once  in  two  days ; 
from  which  circumltance,  they  have  been  denominated 
tertians  ; and  the  former,  irregular,  erratic,  and  fubin- 
trant,  from  the  irregular  and  uncertain  times  of  their  at- 
tacks. Remittents  are  to  be  diflinguifhed  from  continued 
fevers,  thefe  lad  being  without  paroxyfms,  or  intervals  of 
eafe,  although  there  may  be  flight  diurnal  remiflions,  to- 
wards the  mornings,  and  acceflions  in  the  evenings  ; yet 
this  is  moflly  caufed  by  the  diurnal  revolutions  which  at- 
tends us  in  our  bell  health,  from  exercife,  fludy,  or  bufi- 
nefs,  the  heat  of  the  day,  or  flimulant  food  or  drink;  and 
this  attends  us  as  a habit ; alfo  in  a date  of  ficknefs,  al- 
though few,  or  none  of  thefe  caufes  may  then  operate  on 
us  ; but  we  are  not  for  this  reafon  to  denominate  continu- 
ed fevers  remittents. 

The  common  appellation  of  bilious  fever,  applied  to 
this  difeale,  when  by  the  irritation  of  the  flomach,  the 
liver  is  fo  affected,  as  to  caufe  an  increafed  fecretion  of 
bile,  or  a jaundiced  appearance  of  the  fkin  all  over,  and 
particularly  oi  the  whites  of  the  eyes ; but  the  name  of 
bilious  fever  is  very  indifcriminate.  The  appearance  of 
bile  in  either  of  thefe  ways,  is  only  accidental,  and  not  a 
condituent  part  of  the  fevers,  much  lefs  is  it  a certain 
fymptom,  to  diftinguifh  one  fpecies  of  fevers,  from  others; 
for  it  only  fliews  that  there  is  fome  irritation  in  the  firft 
palfages,  which  caufes  thefe  appearances.  There  are 
fome  remittents  which  happen  in  the  fpring,  but  not  fo 
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common  as  in  autumn,  or  after  the  greatefl  heats  are 
over,  which  may  jultly  be  called  the  fickly  feafon  in  molt 
countries. 

As  there  is  every  pofiible  intermediate  {bade,  between 
the  molt  perfect  intermittents,  and  the  molt  violent  re- 
mittents, and  Irom  thefe  laltto  the  molt  continued  fevers, 
v/e  can  perceive,  that  to  diltinguilh  all  the  varieties  which 
fevers  alfume,  would  be  an  endlefs  labour  ; it  is  therefore 
belt  to  give  the  principal  diftinCtions,  and  let  every 
petitioner  find  out  the  varieties,  as  the  fymptoms 
indicate,  or  as  they  approach  to  one,  or  other,  of  the 
principal  varieties  here  mentioned,  or  by  any  better  mode, 
if  he  is  acquainted  with  any  Inch. 

Another  divifion  of  fevers  might  be  into  fuch  as  are 
c.aufed  by  marlh  miafmata,  and  vegetable  putrefaction, 
from  thofe  caufed  by  animal  putrefaction,  and  infection, 
which  may  form  a fecond  genus.  The  firlt  of  thefe  clalfies 
are  generally  of  the  intermittent,  and  remittent  types  ; 
and  thofe  of  the  fecond  divifion,  are  of  the  continued 
form  : this  in  my  mind  is  a natural  divifion  of  fevers, 
and  the  dillinCtions,  and  difcriminating  circumltances 
between  them,  is  molt  ealily  underllood,  and  obvious  to 
our  fenfes  ; and  thefe  diftinCtions  are  likewife  of  great 
importance  in  practice.  To  thefe  divifions  may  be  added 
a third,  which  are  of  an  intermediate  nature  between 
them,  and  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both,  and  derived 
from  a combination  of  the  general  caufes  of  the  other 
two;  requiring  both  marlh  miafmata,  and  infection,  fuch 
as  the  autumnal  remittent,  when  it  becomes  infectious. 
This  lalt  genus  has  gone  under  different  names — as  the 
yellow,  malignant,  and  peftilential  fever. 

But  befides  thefe  general  dalles  of  fevers,  there  are  in- 
numerable varieties,  caufed  by  the  different  tempera- 
ments, habits,  and  conltitutions  of  people,  and  by  age, 
lex,  climate,  and  modes  of  life;  for  fevers  will  be  at- 
tended with  an  inflammatory  difpofition,  in  fome  people, 
and  none  in  others  ; although  the  difeafe  was  originally 
the  fame.  This  circumflance  is  well  exemplified  in  the 
hnall-pox,  and  fome  other  fuch  familiar  difeafes:  thele  are 
differences  which  require  the  fagacity  of  the  molt  expert- 
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enced  practitioners  to  diferiminate,  and  to  treat  each  with 
propriety  ; and  here  if  there  were  any  neceflity  for  it,  as 
the  matter  of  faCt  is  too  obvious  of  itfelf;  it  would  be  very 
eafy  to  demonflrate  the  impropriety,  and  mifehievous  con- 
fequences  of  recommending  any  one  general  method,  of 
treating  any  epidemic,  by  the  fame  round  of  medicines  ; 
without  firlt  trufting  to  our  fenfes,  in  the  examination  of 
the  fymptoms,  and  regulating  the  plan  of  procedure  ac- 
cordingly, together  with  other  particulars,  equally  necef- 
lary  to  be  known,  as  the  habit  of  body,  &c.  Whenever 
a medical  man  obliges  every  perfon  in  a fever,  to  go 
through  the  fame  circular  routine  of  medicines,  we  can- 
not avoid  forming  a very  indifferent  opinion  of  his  medi- 
cal abilities,  however  dignified  he  may  be  ; for  to  prac- 
tice in  this  manner,  we  might  as  well  have  writing 
figures,  or  machines,  to  aCt  the  parts  of  phyficians,  as 
rational  beings ; for  erudition,  experience  and  reafon, 
mull  in  fuch  practice  as  this,  be  fet  afide  as  ufelefs. 

An  increafed  irritability  of  habit,  with  a diminution  of 
vital  energy,  and  of  the  inherent  llrength,  is  to  be  care- 
fully dillingui fhed  from  an  inflammatory  difpofition,  or 
increafed  vital  energy,  with  flrong,  full  and  hard  pulfe  ; 
but  thefe  are  in  fome  cafes  fo  intermixed,  as  to  require 
particular  attention  in  the  practitioner.  In  the  low  and 
irritable  (late,  the  pulfe  is  apt  to  be  very  quick,  but  fmall, 
from  120  to  j 3 5 or  140  in  bad  cafes ; but  in  the  true  in- 
flammatory ftate  it  feldom  exceeds  from  100  to  120,  al- 
lowance being  made  for  the  age,  lex,  and  temperament. 
And  as  thefe  two  Hates  require  very  different  modes  of 
treatment,  there  is  the  greater  neceflity  for  being  particu- 
larly attentive  to  them.  When  thefe  Hates  are  mixed, 
the  predominant  one  is  to  be  paid  moH  attention  to  in  the 
cure,  as  we  fhall  endeavour  to  explain  hereafter  ; for  to 
be  capable  of  diHinguifhing  and  treating  thefe  difpofitions 
properly,  are  objects  of  the  greatell  confequence,  both 
in  the  practice  of  phyfic  and  furgery. 

Notwithllanding  the  difference  in  the  difeafes  produced 
by  miafmata,  from  thofe  caufed  by  effluvia  and  infeCtion, 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  thefe  different  caufes,  to  operate 
conjointly,  by  being  applied  in  different  proportions,  ana  to 
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produce  fevers  of  mixed  types.  In  fome  northern  coun- 
tries we  feldom  fee  remittents ; but  in  warm  latitudes, 
intermittents  are  rare,  but  remittents  are  common.  It 
appears  therefore,  that  intermittents  are  caufed  by  the 
fmalleft:  quantity  of  mialmata  which  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a fever,  and  remittents  are  caufed  by  the  greatell 
quantities  of  it,  impregnating  the  atmofphere  ftrongly. 
The  fame  air  however,  with  fome  variation,  will  produce 
dyfenteries,  particularly  when  it  is  moifl,  and  a fudden 
cold  comes  on,  oblirudVing  the  perfpiration  fuddenly,  and 
affedting  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  by  fy mpathy,  and 
fupprefling  the  perfpiration.  Dyfenteries  are  upon  this 
account  to  be  met  with  in  fome  temperate  and  healthy 
northern  countries,  where  neither  remittents,  or  inter- 
mittents  are  ever  to  be  feen.  But  although  they  are  often 
caufed  by  marfhy  exhalations,  they  are  fometimes  caufed 
beyond  their  influence.  On  the  continent  of  America, 
the  farther  to  the  fouthward,  remittents  are  the  more 
common,  and  intermittents  more  rare ; but  as  we  ap- 
proach to  the  northward,  intermittents  are  more  common, 
and  the  others  lei's  fo,  in  fituations  refpeftively  healthy,  or 
unhealthy.  But  there  are  all  the  varieties  and  intermix- 
tures of  thefe  imaginable,  in  their  intermediate  degrees  ; 
fo  that  to  dillinguifh  and  defignate  each  variety  by  an  ap- 
pellation would  be  an  endlefs  labour,  and  only  add  per- 
plexity to  a reader  who  would  confult  thefe  defcriptions. 
It  may  anfwer  better  therefore,  to  keep  the  principal  dif- 
tindtions  in  view,  and  not  confound  the  fubjedt  by  ufelefs 
refinements,  and  diliindtions  without  end  ; but  to  point 
out  the  mode  to  follow  nature  in  her  varieties.  Upon 
thefe  accounts  fevers  will  not,  like  minerals,  vegetables, 
or  animals,  admit  of  adiftindt  mode  of  clarification  ; and 
even  fo  far  as  we  do  divide,  and  dillinguifh  them,  it  is 
only  intended  for  a faint  outline  of  nature,  but  not  a true 
reprefentation  of  all  the  varieties  of  difeafes ; which  they 
are  no  more  like,  than  a chart  of  a bay,  or  coall,  is  like 
the  land,  or  water  which  it  reprefents.  But  although 
fpeculators,  arid  fyftem  builders,  by  getting  acquainted 
with  one  or  two  of  the  many  principles  and  laus,  by 
which  the  animal  economy  is  governed,  eredl  fyfterr.s 
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upon  them,  which  are  commonly  overthrown  by  the  next 
enquirers,  as  eafily  as  they  were  built.  The  nofological 
divifions,  and  fubdivifions,  may  be  carried  to  infinity ; 
and  each  different  fymptom,  which  appears  in  difeafes, 
may  be  honoured  with  the  title  of  an  order,  variety,  or 
clal's,  as  has  been  frequently  done,  at  one  time  or  other; 
but  it  would  be  a very  eafy  matter  to  fhew,  that  fuch  mi- 
nutia,  efpecially  where  they  are  uncertain,  do  more 
harm  than  good.  For  although  we  may  find  every  parti- 
cular difeafe,  very  neatly  laid  down  on  paper,  yet  by  the 
greateft  afliflance  they  can  give,  when  we  come  to  the 
bed -fide  of  the  fick,  there  is  always  much  difference 
to  be  found,  from  any  previous  defcription  we  have ; 
for  difeafes  are  generally  very  different  in  nature,  from 
what  they  are  to  be  found  upon  paper  ; for  although  fome 
of  the  fymptoms,  and  appearances,  may  be  always  found 
to  be  as  defcribed,  yet  an  attentive  obferver,  will  find  ob- 
vious difference  in  every  difeafe,  both  general  and  par- 
ticular ; for  in  general  no  two  epidemic,  or  endemic  dif- 
eafes, will  be  found  alike  in  every  thing ; and  even  in 
the  fame  prevailing  difeafe,  when  caufed  by  the  fame  ge- 
neral caufes,  fcarce  two  perfons  will  be  found  exactly 
fiinilar.  So  that  a practitioner  may  be  his  whole  life  time, 
attending  the  fick,  and  not  fee  two  patients  exactly  fimi- 
lar  in  every  particular. 

Difeafes  are  fo differently  modified,  and  varied,  by  dif- 
ferent local,  and  relative  fituations,  habits  of  life,  modes 
of  living,  conllitution,  age,  fex,  and  temperament,  that 
the  more  delicate  varieties  are  infinite,  as  much  fo,  as 
the  appearances  of  perfons  faces  differ  from  one  another. 
For  although  there  are  a general  likenefs  in  the  outlines 
of  human  faces,  yet  a perfon  acquainted  with  them,  can 
know  one  from  another  among  thoufands,  or  even  mil- 
lions of  their  acquaintance.  This  is  one  inllance  where- 
in pur  fenfe  of  fight,  cannot  be  fo  coinpleatly  exprelfed 
in  words,  as  to  convey  all  the  ideas,  exactly  relembling 
the  perceptions  themfelves.  The  fame  obfervalion  is  ap- 
plicable to  our  other  fenfes,  as  well  as  this.  Therefore,  it 
is  little  more  than  the  general  doctrines  of  difeafes,  and 
their  cures,  which  are  communicable  in  any  language — 
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therefore,  both  learner,  and  teacher,  mull  condefcend  to 
confult  nature,  by  real  practice,  and  perfonal  obfervation  ; 
together  with  every  other  means  of  information;  for  either, 
without  the  other,  is  commonly  ufelefs.  For  practice 
without  extenfive  information,  only  conilitutes  an  empy- 
rick  ; and  large  information,  without  its  being  modified 
with  practice,  generally  makes  men  fpeculative  theories; 
and  very  unfafe  practitioners,  until  they  learn  to  bend 
their  opinions  to  nature  herfelf. 

Some  modern  theories  and  fyltems  built  thereon,  are 
very  limilarto  the  lcholaflic  philofophy,  in  the  dark  ages 
of  Europe,  when  Monks,  and  other  fcholaftics,  by  heat- 
ing their  brains  with  the  reveries  of  Ariftotle,  and  Plato, 
in  their  retirement,  and  thofe  of  fome  of  their  immediate 
predecelfors,  ere&ed  fyliems  innumerable  thereon,  mere- 
ly out  of  the  produce  of  their  imaginations,  without  ad- 
ding one  new  faCt,  by  well  altefled  experiment,  or  ob- 
fervation, to  the  common  flock  of  human  knowledge.  But 
what  was  more  ridiculous  they  formed  parties,  and  quar- 
relled about  thefe  cobweb  productions,  with  as  much 
rancour,  as  the  parties  for  the  different  colours,  in  the 
Roman  amphitheatres  of  old.  A meer  theorift  who  bends 
his  practice  to  any  hypothefis,  mull  always  be  a very  dan- 
gerous practitioner.  But  thofe  who,  by  diligent  obferva- 
tion, and  attention  to  experience,  found  their  reafoning 
upon  aCtual  faCts,  coming  under  their  own  obfervation, 
or  thofe  of  others,  on  whole  reports  they  can  depend,  pro- 
ceed as  rational  practitioners. 

Fevers  have  been  divided  into  intermittent,  remittent, 
continued,  and  for  a general  claflification,  this  mode 
mayanfwer,  and  is  very  near  the  fame  we  have  pointed 
out.  Dr.  Cullen  thought  there  was  fcarce  any  fever  fo 
conflant,  as  to  be  purely  continued  : becaufe  almolt  all 
fevers  have  evening  exacerbations,  rifing  higher  at  one 
time  of  the  day,  than  at  another.  Yet  we  think  the 
low  nervous,  or  typhus  may  be  called  a continued  fe* 
ver — and  we  believe  all  thofe  which  originate  from  hu- 
man infection.  The  fpecies  of  remittents,  forms  the  mid- 
dle link  of  the  chain  between  the  other  two,  both  in  the 
appearance  of  the  dileafe,  and  the  treatment. 
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Thefe  cliftindtions,  however,  may,  not  be  eafily  rtfcer- 
tained  ; for  fevers  are  often  fo  blended  with  one  another, 
that  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  determine ; unlefs  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  reigning  epidemic,  to  which  of  the 
genera  a fingle  fever  may  belong  ; for  fometimes  inter- 
mittents  will  turn  to  remittents,  or  continued  fevers — 
and  the  continued  will  turn  to  remittents.  So  that  the 
appearance  of  fevers  are  as  various  as  that  of  faces,  which 
though  they  have  fome  of  the  general  outlines  in  com- 
mon ; yet  by  an  exadt  knowledge  of  them,  there  are  al- 
ways a difference  to  be  found,  by  good  judges  in  thefe 
matters  ; even  in  fevers  of  the  fame  common  origin,  ow- 
ing to  age,  lex,  conffitution,  habit,  and  an  infinity  of 
circumllances  ; fo  that  it  is  very  rare  to  find  two  patients 
in  exactly  the  fame  fituation,  in  all  refpedfs.  Therefore 
the  fymptoms  prefent,  antecedent,  and  all  other  fources 
of  information  muff  be  had  recourfe  to  ; fo  far  as  a know- 
ledge of  the  animal  economy,  and  the  operation  of  dif- 
eafes  upon  it,  will  lead  us.  But  it  is  fortunate,  that  in 
thefe  intricate  cafes  of  fevers,  the  fymptoms  taken  into 
confideration,  with  other  circumllances  of  the  cafes,  will 
generally  fet  us  right ; and  one  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  medical  fcience,  and  a good  natural  capa- 
city, and  rational  underllanding,  will  leldom  be  at  a lofs 
here,  with  refpedt  to  the  moll  proper  means  to  be  purfu- 
ed,  for  the  relief  of  the  patient,  by  moderating  the  fymp- 
toms,  if  they  run  high  ; lowering  an  inflammatory  dia- 
thefis,  or  railing  thofe  who  are  deprelfed ; by  removing 
whatever  increales  the  irritability  of  the  habit.  And  al- 
though we  may  not,  when  once  a fever  is  formed,  be 
able  to  overcome  it  at  once  ;#yet  its  violence,  and  dura- 
tion, may  be  much  alleviated  and  fhortened. 

Remittent  fevers  in  warm,  and  unhealthy  climates,  are 
apt  to  verge  toward  the  continued  form,  efpecially  in  thofe 
of  robull  and  full  habits  of  body  ; and  the  more  fo  if  they 
have  lately  removed  from  healthy  fituations — but  in  tem- 
perate latitudes,  they  are  apt  to  approach  towards  the  in- 
termittent type,  unlefs  they  happen  to  be  combined  with 
infection,  or  are  heightened  in  their  malignity,  with 
noxious  effluvia.  For  in  this  cafe  they  may  be  fo 
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heightened,  as  to  put  on  the  mofl  malignant  appearance, 
with  fcarce  any,  or  very  imperfect  remiffions ; feveral 
inftances  of  which  are  on  record,  where  violent  epidemics, 
originally  of  the  remittent  type,  only  heightened  by  in- 
fe&ion,  appearing,  and  difappearing  at  the  fame  fea- 
fons,  as  other  remittents  commonly  do ; or  otherwife  we 
lhould  expert  them  to  continue  the  whole  year  round,  as 
fome  other  infectious  fevers  do.  For  among  fevers,  we 
fee  all  the  intermediate  degrees,  and  varieties  from  com- 
mon agues,  or  catarrhs,  to  the  molt  violent  infectious 
fevers,  or  even  the  plague ; which  may  be  confidered  as 
die  worlt  fpecies  of  fevers  ; and  we  believe,  what  is  called 
die  yellow  fever,  in  its  word  form,  is  not  far  removed 
from  the  plague,  or  pehilence  ; though  fome  fymptoms  of 
the  latter  do  not  take  place  in  it. 

As  the  caul'es  of  remittents  are  fo  numerous,  it  would 
be  endlefs  to  enumerate  them  all ; but  befides  tliofe  which 
they  have  in  common  with  agues,  and  continued  fevers, 
we  may  notice  fome  of  the  principal  ones  : among  which 
may  be  reckoned,  a continuance  of  warm,  dry,  weather, 
impregnating  the  air  with  vitiated  exhalations,  exceflesof 
drinking,  fatigue,  or  the  heat  of  the  fun,  grief,  defpon- 
dence,  getting  cold  after  being  over  heated  ; all  thefe  ap- 
pear to  abl  tract  the  energy  from  the  body,  and  leave  it 
over  irritable,  and  weak,  and  fufceptible  of  being  adted 
on  by  impreffions  from  without,  or  fet  in  motion  whatever 
caufes  may  be  contained  in  the  conllitution,  whether 
caufed  by  a decompolition,  or  difproportion  of  the  com- 
ponent parts,  or  by  whatever  other  caufe.  It  is  probable 
that  fome  of  the  very  fine  veflfels  may  be  irritated  by  their 
contents,  and  commotions  railed  to  expel  the  caufes,  as 
fieems  to  be  the  cafe,  wltfcn  cufiomary  evacuations  are  ob- 
firudted,  as  perfpiration.  We  commonly  fee  remittents 
appear  after  the  greatelt  heats  are  over  ; and  the  colder 
weather  obllrudting  the  perfpiration;  while  the  body  is 
at  the  fame  time  left  very  irritable  by  the  heat  ; and  in 
warm  climates,  people  unaccuftomed  to  them  are  not  lut- 
ficiently  careful  to  guard  againft  the  efFedts  of  cold  air — 
when  very  warm,  and  getting  fuddenly  cold,  obftru&s 
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perfpiration,  over  fuddenlv,  frequently  caufes  difeafes, 
but  of  this  they  have  no  apprehenfion. 

Remittents  as  well  as  agues,  are  apt  firft  to  affeft  the 
ftomach,  whether  by  its  fympathy  with  the  furface,  or  by 
the  dileafe  firil  attacking  itfclf,  it  is  difficult  to  determine; 
and  the  head-ache  is  in  thefe  affections,  cauied  by  lympa- 
thizing  with  the  ftomach,  &c.  which  is  lo  conitaiit,  and 
foon  communicated  ; that  it  is  molt  likely  the  lio- 
mach  is  firil  difeafed,  and  from  thence  it  is  communi- 
cated to  the  head,  and  other  parts  by  lympathy  ; lo  that 
a head  ache  is  an  almoli  conftant  attendant  in  remittents, 
more  or  lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  thedileale — 
For  in  bad  calcs  there  is  a great  fenfe  of  heat,  and  un- 
eafmefs  at  the  Itomach,  with  an  inclination  to  vom.t,  and 
a general  diflike  to  all  l'olid  food  ; but  a frequent  delire 
for  drink,  and  an  almoli  unquenchable  third,  which  in- 
creafes  at  the  acceffion  of  the  feveriflinefs,  and  abates  with 
the  head-ache,  as  it  wears  off.  All  this  appears  to  (hew 
that  the  ftomach  is  the  primary  feat  of  the  dileafe.  The 
paroxylms  here,  are  not  ealily  dillinguifhed,  unlels  by  a 
pain  of  the  loins,  and  in  all  the  joints  and  limbs.  The 
firil  two,  or  three  days  of  the  difeale  ; it  fometimes  has  the 
appearance  of  a continued  fever,  with  very  imperfect 
rem.iffions;  fometimes  accompanied  with  an  inflammato- 
ry difpofition. 

The  tongue  is  at  fird  whiteifli  and  dry,  afterwaids  a 
brownifh  yellow  crull  forms  upon  it,  in  tne  progrels  of 
the  dileafe,  with  a bitter  tafle  in  the  mouth,  lothing  of 
food,  &.c.  \ 

As  an  enumeration  of  all  the  fymptoms,  would  be  only 
perplexing  to  any  reader,  we  only  enumerate  a lew  of  the 
charaCterillic  particulars ; for  although  the  difeafes  of  the 
human  body  vary  much  in  different  climates,  and  coun- 
tries, yet  the  greated  difference  is,  that  in  warm  climates, 
difeafes  of  an  inflammatory  difpofition,  are  more  rapid  in 
their  progrels,  than  they  are  in  temperate  countries,  efpe- 
cially  in  thofe  who  have  lately  emigrated  from  healthy 
countries,  or  local  durations.  And  after  the  inflammatory 
diathefis  is  worn  off  from  people  of  a northern  climate, 
redding  in  the  torrid  zone,  there  is  a lpecies  of  lpafmo- 
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diac  irritability  of  which  they  are  very  fufceptible,  which 
remains  with  them  ever  after  while  they  remain  there — 
which  thofe  born  in  thefe  countries  are  fcarce  ever 
troubled  with  ; lb  that  an  increafed  irritability,  fu  ll  of  the 
inflammatory  fpecies,  and  after  the  inflammatory  da- 
thelis  (difpofition)  is  worn  off ; that  of  the  fpdinodiac 
fpecies  takes  its  place.  Thefe  are  very  generally  the  ef- 
fects of  hot  weather,  and  hot  climates,  upon  the  natives 
of  more  temperate  countries — and  on  the  contrary,  thofe 
who  have  lately  removed  from  warm,  to  more  temperate, 
or  cold  climates  are  not  apt  to  be  afftbled  with  an  inflam- 
matory diathelis,  but  with  the  low  nervous,  or  fpafmodiac 
fpecies  or  irritability,  in  whatever  difeafes  they  may  hap- 
pen to  be  affe&ed  with.  But  even  in  difeafes  of  the  fame 
origin,  and  in  conllitutions,  very  nearly  limilar,  with  re- 
fpett  to  age,  fex,  and  temperament,  one  will  frequently 
be  accompanied  with  an  inflammatory  diathefis  ; whilft 
anoiher  will  be  more  of  the  low'  irritable  fpecies — and  in 
others  a mixture  of  the  inflammatory,  and  fpafmodiac 
fymptoms  may  be  combined  in  the  fame  perfon  at  firft, 
but  the  inflammatory  difpofition  wears  off,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  difeafe,  as  it  always  docs,  and  after  fome  days  con- 
tinuance, the  low  fpafmodiac  difpofition  fucceeds  to  it, 
and  keeps  up  the  febrile  irritation.  But  where  a fever  is 
very  rapid  in  its  progrefs,  as  in  plethoric,  flrong  confti- 
tutions,  in  warm  climates,  or  where  the  difeafe  has  been 
propagated  by  infection,  or  by  putrefeent  effluvia ; thefe 
llages  are  not  well  marked,  or  totally  imperceptible,  or 
abl’ent.  For  the  violent  inflammatory  fymptoms,  il  they 
have  appeared,  are  loon  followed  by  a putrefeent  difpofi- 
tion ; but  putrefaction  is  fcarce  ever  a primary  fymptom  ; 
and  it  is  therefore,  a very  improper  appellation  lor  difeafes 
— but  it  has  been  applied  to  fo  many  varieties  of  fevers, 
anil  fo  differently,  by  different  authors,  that  it  is  very  of- 
ten difficult  to  find  out  what  they  meant  by  it  ; fome  ufe 
it  to  fignily  levers,  in  which  putrefaction  takes  place  loon 
after  death  ; but  that  depends  fo  much  upon  the  Hate  of 
the  weather,  and  habit  of  the  perfon  deceafed,  and  the 
length,  or  violence  of  the  dileafe,  and  other  circum- 
flances,  that  it  is  but  a very  indeterminate  appellation  of 
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any  difeafe  : for  a body  will  foon  putrefy  after  death,  if  the 
weather  is  hot.  But  fome  may  be  more  predilpofed  to  it, 
than  others,  as  we  may  often  obferve  in  fcorbutic  perfons. 
For  if  any  difeafe  deferves  the  name  ot  putrefccnt,  the 
fcurvy  does  ; for  it  (hews  an  incipient  decompofition,  of 
the  conllituent  parts  of  the  human  body.  And  we  believe 
a fcorbutic  difpofition  increafes  the  danger  ol  levers, 
whenever  one  fo  predilpofed,  is  attacked  with  it ; for  al- 
though it  may  be  denied,  that  ever  putrefaction  can  take 
place  in  living  bodies,  yet  they  may  verge  towards  it, 
even  in  a Hate  of  health  ; and  much  more  fo  in  difeafe, 
and  this  difpofition  perhaps,  might  be  what  was  meant  by 
putrid  fevers. 

Bile  was  thought  to  be  a caufe  of  remittent  fevers,  be- 
caufe  it  is  apt  from  the  irritation  of  the  llomach,  &.c.  to  be 
fccreted  in  larger  quantities,  and  to  get  into  the  llomach, 
by  the  inteliinal  canal  being  obllru&ed,  and  hindering  its 
paflage  by  its  natural  courfe,  or  when  it  makes  its  way 
downward,  and  caufes  diarrheas — or  when  the  duCts 
are  obllru&ed  by  llriClure,  or  irritation,  caufing  it  to  be 
regurgitated  into  the  blood,  and  appear  on  the  Hein,  and 
in  the  urine,  and  whites  of  the  eyes — this  as  it  (hews  a 
great  degree  of  irritation  inwardly,  fo  it  is  a very  danger- 
ous appearance,  if  it  (hews  itlelf  early  in  the  difeafe;  but  by 
which  ever  of  thele  ways  the  bile  takes  its  courfe,  it  can- 
not be  laid  to  be  a caufe  of  the  difeafe,  but  only  a confe- 
quence  of  increafed  irritability.  For  whether  it  appears 
in  either  of  thefe  ways,  or  not,  the  difeafe  takes  its  courfe, 
independent  of  it,  fo  that  its  appearance  can  only  be  faid 
to  be  accidental,  and  not  a primary  caufe,  or  certain  fymp- 
tom  ot  the  difeafe.  But  the  reafon  of  the  difeafe  being 
folely  attributed  to  it,  is,  becaufe  of  its  frequent  appear- 
ance in  thefe  cafes,  and  being  fo  vilible  to  fuperficial  ob- 
lervers:  fo  that  although  only  a confequence,  it  is  often 
taken  for  a caufe  of  the  difeafe  ; but  we  do  not  deny  that 
it  may  increafe  the  fever,  and  render  it  more  dangerous, 
as  it  does  in  jaundice  ; for  a perfon  can  never  enjoy  a 
perfeCt  Hate  of  health,  when  bile  is  diffufed  through  the 
fyllem,  as  in  that  affeCtion,  whether  Aagnation,  and  con- 
fequent  putrefaction  of  the  bile  ever  takes  place  in  the 
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living  body,  is  very  doubtful,  unlefs  in  cafes  of  Inflam- 
lr.a  ion,  or  fcirrhous  of  the  liver;  but  of  this  we  have  treat- 
ed already. 

On  the  firfi  attack  of  the  fever,  its  type  may  be  judged 
of,  by  a knowledge  of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  and  the 
violence  and  duration  of  the  paroxyfm  ; for  in  bad  cafes 
it  will  continue  for  two  or  three  days,  with  fcarce  any  evi- 
dent remiflion.  And  on  other  occafions,  very  malignant 
fevers  will  be  concealed,  under  apparently  flight  fymp- 
toms,  never  riling  high,  but  exhaulling  the  patient  in  a 
very  infidious  manner.  This  often  happens  where  there 
is  infection  in  the  cafe,  and  appears  to  be  nearly  related 
to  the  low  nervous,  or  typhous  fevers.  And  when  it  is 
complicated  with  the  predifponent  caufes  of  the  autumnal 
remittents,  it  is  one  of  the  moll  deflruCtive  difeafes,  and 
requires,  of  all  others,  the  greatefl  attention  in  the  prac- 
titioner ; and  is  the  fitted  to  try  his  judgment,  of  any  dif- 
eafe  the  human  body  is  fuhjeCt  to,  as  we  have  often  ken. 

The  treatment  of  this  divifion  of  fevers  niufl  be  direct- 
ed by  the  fymptoms  prefent,  the  l abit  of  body,  and  other 
confulerations.  It  will,  in  many  cafes  be  proper  to  exhi- 
bit an  emetic  at  the  very  fir  11  attack  ; but  this  may  fome-' 
times  be  forbidden,  by  great  irritability  of  the  flomach,  or 
the  appearances  of  inflammation — and  an  increafed  irri- 
tability , whether  inflammatory,  or  fpafmodiac,  as  either 
would  be  heightened  by  vomiting.  But  if  none  ol  thefe 
fymptoms  appear,  and  there  is  no  danger  in  ruffling  the 
conllitution  by  an  emetic,  as  in  the  phlegmatic,  and  thole 
pofTefling  but  little  nervous  mobility  ; but  efpecially  in 
temperate  climates,  emetics  may  be  proper  ; but  in  warm 
weather,  either  in  robufl  plethoric  habits,  or  in  the  irri- 
table, they  are  extremely  dangerous  in  their  operations, 
either  by  caufing  an  accumulation  of  fluids  in  the  brain, 
or  exciting  troublefome  commotions  in  the  fyflem,  very 
difficult  to  be  allayed,  and  of  dangerous  confequences,  by 
ruffling  the  conllitution,  and  caufing  a vomiting  which 
cannot  afterwards  be  allayed.  But  in  the  low,  nervous, 
or  infectious  fevers,  of  temperate  weather,  they  may  be 
ufecj  to  the  greatefl  advantage,  efpecially  when  given  very 
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early  in  the  difeafe,  and  upon  the  firfl  fenfations  of  un- 
eafinefs  in  the  itomach. 

Blood-letting  is  a remedy,  which  Pome  have  totally  ex- 
eluded  from  the  treatment  of  fevers,  becaufe  they  might 
have  lometimes  feen  it  improperly  uled  ; and  others,  lrom 
having  feen  it  produce  very  good  eflfc&s  in  Pome  people, 
would  hold  it  to  be  an  univerial  remedy  for  this  fpecies  of 
difeafes  : but  experience  will  ftiew  that  both  thefc  opinions 
are  equally  erroneous,  and  that  truth  lays  between  them  ; 
for  it  is  only  by  experience  in  fuch  cafes,  and  an  accurate 
and  attentive  examination  of  the  patient,  that  it  can  with 
any  degree  of  propriety,  be  either  advifed,  or  withheld  : 
therefore  it  is  the  Hate  of  the  pnlfe,  and  other  appearances, 
with  that  greatefl  of  all  blefTmgs,  common  prudence, 
which  is  principally  to  be  depended  on  here.  A hard, 
quick,  or  tenfe  pulfe,  pain  acrofs  the  bottoms  of  the  or- 
bits ot’  the  eyes,  a burning  heat  at  the  llomach,  and  a 
llulhed  countenance,  are  the  common  fympto  i s which 
indicate  the  ufe  of  phlebotomy,  efpeci  illy  if  the  patient  is 
young,  robuft,  and  of  a full  habit.  It  often  cafes  the 
head-ache,  pain  of  the  eyes,  and  burning  in  the  Homach, 
before  the  operation  is  well  finifhed;  and  it  may  be  re- 
peated occafionally,  unlefs  there  is  danger  of  over  weak- 
ening the  patient,  and  inducing  a low  fever,  with  ex- 
haufted  Hrength,  and  tedious  recovery,  as  often  happens 
from  an  unguarded,  and  imprudent  ufe  of  it : or  what  is 
worfe,  it  has  often  been  ufed  to  fuch  a degree,  in  the 
height  of  the  fever,  as  to  exhault  the  patient’s  Hrength, 
to  fuch  a degree,  that  as  foon  as  the  violence  of  the  fever 
was  over,  they  have  died  of  inanition,  by  more  of  the 
vital  fluid  being  loll,  than  they  could  {pare  with  fafety. 
For  no  one  would  deny  that  a perfon  in  a fever,  as  well 
as  out  of  it,  may  be  bled  to  death  ; yet  a particular  clafs 
oi  pradlitioners,  have  carried  phlebotomy  to  fuch  excefs, 
as  though  they  had  no  idea  that  fuch  an  occurrence  could 
happen.  But  this  is  of  a piece  with  random  practice 
In  other  refpects  ; for  although  the  operation  is  not  new, 
yet  in  a particular  difeafe,  it  is  always  a difeoverv  of 
fome  import,  to  determine  its  propriety.  But  it  is  not 
wonderful,  that  the  fame  perfons  fhould  be  equally  lia- 
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bie  to  take  the  two  extremes  of  any  thing,  when  they 
have  not  a (ufficiency  of  judgment,  or  rcafon  to  difcover 
the  happy  medium,  where  truth  and  redtitude  are  gene- 
rally to  be  found;  for  nothing  but  practice,  will  ever 
enable  a perfon  to  judge  ot  the  puli’e,  with  accuracy  ; 
and  particularly  the  practice  of  medical  lurgery,  which  is 
the  only  means,  by  which  any  thing  juft  or  true  can  be 
learned  in  the  healing  art.  But  fometimes  a deprefled 
pulfe,does  not  appear  to  indicate  bleeding,  although  it  may 
be  very  requifite,  and  the  pulfe  would  even  rife  in  the 
operation.  This  is  mod  apt  to  happen  in  plethoric,  and 
phlegmatic  habits,  who  have  but  little  nervous  mobility. 

Purging  is  another  of  the  methods  commonly  ufed,  in 
the  treatment  of  remittent  fevers,  and  one  of  the  moll  ge- 
nerally ufeful  of  any;  for  a Hate  of  collivenels  even  in 
health,  often  caufes  a feverilh  dilpolition,  as  the  irritation 
produced  by  the  accumulated  fceces,  always  does.  But  it 
mull  be  much  more  hurtful  in  fevers,  by  increafing  the 
irritation:  therefore  evacuating  the  inteiiinal  canal,  by 
mild  laxatives,  mud  be  very  proper  in  all  fevers,  and  ex- 
perience (hews  it  to  be  generally  uleful.  Where  the  difeafe 
is  accompanied  with  an  inflammatory  diathefis,  cador  oil, 
or  the  neutral  falts  anfvver  bed  of  any,  by  their  cooling, 
fedative  properties,  taking  off  the  inflammatory  fymp- 
toms,  or  at  lead  allaying  them.  The  common  falts,  ro- 
chel  falts,  vitriolated  tartar,  or  phofphoric  falls,  See.  an- 
fwer  very  well ; and  to  any  of  them  may  be  added  manna, 
foft  fugar,  or  molaffcs,  as  they  are  all  nearly  the  fame  in 
their  operation  ; and  a little  vinegar,  or  lemon  juice  to 
make  them  lefs  naufeous,  and  prevent  their  being  thrown 
up  by  vomiting;  any  of  thefe  may  be  repeated  occafion- 
ally,  every  two  or  three  days,  through  the  courle  of  the 
dileafe,  with  advantage  ; or  if  the  flomach  diould  not  be 
able  to  bear  them,  injections  diould  be  given  of  a laxa- 
tive, cooling  quality,  made  of  vinegar  and  nvolafles,  &c. 

In  other  cafes,  where  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  do 
not  run  high,  and  the  fevers  are  more  of  the  low  type,  the 
refmous,  and  more  draflic  purgatives  may  anlwer  better, 
as  jalap,  ground  with  a little  loaf-fugar,  to  prevent  its 
griping  the  patient,  or  two  or  three  grains  of  calomel  may 
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be  ufecl  for  the  fame  purpofe  with  the  jalap,  if  it  can  be 
afeertained  that  there  is  no  topical  inflammation  ; fur  if 
there  are,  the  ftimulant  properties  of  calomel,  would  make 
it  a dangerous  medicine;  as  it  ftimulates  the  whole  fyf- 
tem,  and  urges  phlogiftic  inflammation  on  to  fuppurati- 
on,  and  abfeefs  ; a circurn dance  we  have  repeatedly 
known  to  happen  in  fuel)  affe&ions,  in  which  theempyri- 
cal  ufe  of  mercurials  have  been  unfortunately  too  general, 
of  late  years,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  whether  the  af- 
fe&ions  were  acute,  or  chronic.  But  although  they,  and 
other  drailic  purgatives,  anfvver  well  to  clear  the  biliary 
dutds,  and  inteltines,  where  there  are  nothing  of  an  in- 
flammatory diathefis,  and  to  remove  the  irritation  caufed 
by  liagnant  bile,  or  fceces,  by  carrying  them  off,  and  pro- 
ducing another  action  of  their  own,  and  oppofmg  the  dif- 
eafe,  where  the  conftituticn  is  capable  ol  bearing  fuch 
conflidls. 

if  the  difeafe  is  accompanied  with  a funple  lax,  without 
any  great  pains  of  the  inteflines,  or  tenefmus,  rhubarb  or 
fome  other  mild  laxative,  will  anfwer,  by  evacuating  the 
firlt  paffages,  and  by  its  lengthening,  or  aftringent  qua- 
lities, putting  a flop  to  the  lax  ; efpecially  if  it  fhould  be 
weakening  the  patient. 

Sudorifics,  are  another  clafs  of  medicines  much  ufed 
in  remittent  fevers  ; and  when  well  managed,  are  very 
ufeful,  either  in  alleviating  fevers,  or  fhortening  their  pe- 
riods. The  heft  fubflance  of  this  clafs,  is  the  antimonial 
powder;  four  or  five  grains  of  it  may  be  taken  every 
evening,  or  oftener.  Tartar  emetic  has  been  much  ufed 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  and  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
ufmg  it,  for  many  years,  and  in  all  imaginable  varieties 
of  forms — but  ever  fince  the  antimonial  powder  has  been 
prepared  at  the  apothecaries  hall,  we  have  found  it  an- 
fwer much  better;  and  can  fafely  recommend  it  as  more 
certain  in  its  operation  as  a fudorific,  and  febrifuge,  and 
not  near  fo  apt  to  vomit,  which  in  an  irritable  date  of  the 
flamacb,  is  a very  defirable  property,  in  molt  fpecies  of 
remittent  fevers.  But  emetic  tartar  is  not  fuch  a certain 
fudorific,  in  any  way  it  is  ufed,  or  divided — many  other 
preparations  of  antimony  have  been  ufed  with  the  fame 
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intention,  particularly  a tincture  of  the  glafs  of  antimony 
in  wine,  (vin.  antimoni.)  It  is  a very  convenient  form 
when  wanted  in  a fluid  (late,  and  in  divided  dofes,  by 
drops  inllead  of  weight,  but  the  drength  of  it  is  not  uni- 
form, on  account  of  the  varieties  of  the  wine,  with  refpeft 
to  the  quantity  of  acid,  and  fpirit  it  contains.  On  which 
account,  it  will  diflolve  more  or  lcfs  of  the  metalic  part 
of  the  antimony  ; therefore,  different  parcels  of  it  are  fel- 
dom  of  the  fame  drength.  Ipecacuanha  has  fometimes 
been  ufed  for  this  purpofe  ; but  it  does  not  appear  to  an- 
fwer  well,  unlefs  when  it  is  proper  to  combine  it  with 
opium  ; as  in  the  dovars  powder,  (fpirit  of  mindereri.) 
vinegar  faturated  \s  ith  the  fait  or  fpir  t of  harfhorn  ; or  the 
laline  draught,  likewife,  have  been  ufed,  as  they  are 
cooling  and  diaphoretic — the  mindererus’s  fpirit  is  a very 
powerful  addition  to  the  antimonial  powder,  and  the  fa- 
line  draught  is  fedative,  and  laxative;  and  both  may 
have  their  proper  indications  toanfwer  by  turns.  Under 
this  head  it  may  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  pediluvia.  and 
the  warm  bath  ; both  of  which  are  very  ufel'ul  in  relaxing 
the  fkin,  by  removing  the  dricture  from  it,  relieving  the 
head  ach,  and  moderating  the  fever  ; but  which  ever  of 
thefe  may  be  ufed,  warm  diluent  drinks  are  abJolutely 
neceffary,  and  keeping  warm  covered  in  bed,  in  order 
to  promote  their  effeds,  otherwife  they  will  only  torment 
the  patients  to  no  purpofe,  caufmg  naufea,  and  dcknefs, 
fcarcely  producing  any  other  effcdt.  The  methods  of  pro- 
moting a diaphorelis,  formerly  in  ufe,  by  heating  dimu- 
lants  and  cordials,  and  the  like,  are  very  improper,  efpe- 
ciallv  where  there  are  anv  inflammatory  diathelis. 

With  refpeft  to  calomel,  as  a fudorific,  a purgative,  or 
an  univerfal  panacea  in  fevers,  which  has  made  fo  much 
noife  lately,  and  refounded  from  eafl  towed — from  India 
to  Europe,  and  thence  to  America,  and  back  again  with 
a redoubled  echo  ; we  diall  only  obferve,  that  the  ufe  of 
it  in  remittents  is  no  difcovery  of  this  age  ; for  it  was 
well  known  to  Lancifi,  Huxam,  and  many  others,  ever 
dnce  the  days  of  Paracelfus,  its  fir  11  notorious  advocate, 
as  a vermifuge,  a purgative,  and  a febrifuge  ; fo  that  a 
difcovery  fo  very  important  as  this,  has  been  fuppofed 
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Was  not  left  for  the  prefent  age,  although  a great  number 
of  its  abufes  were.  For  where  any  particular  part  ot  the 
vifcera  is  inflamed,  calomel,  or  any  other  preparation 
of  mercury,  (efpecially  when  given  in  fuch  enormous 
dofes,  as  we  lately  hear  of,)  will  almoft  certainly,  by  its 
univerfal  ftimulant  properties,  caufe  fuppuration  and  ab- 
fcefs.  But  thole  who  are  qualified  to  ufe  their  reafon,  will 
know  how  to  make  a proper  ufe  of  this  medicine;  and 
thofe  who  do  not,  may  make  a very  bad  ufe  of  any  other 
adlive  i'ubftance  ; but  particularly  of  fuch  as  this  is  gene- 
rally known  to  be. 

It  may  be  proper  in  this  place,  to  take  notice  of  feda- 
tives,  and  antifpafmodiacs.  The  chief  of  them  which  are 
ufed  in  this  dil'eafe  are  opium,  and  camphor.  Opium  is 
of  no  ufe  towards  forwarding  the  cure  ; but  is  very  often 
hurtful,  by  cauling  coltivenefs,  and  increafing  inflamma- 
tion where  prefent  ; it  fhould  only  be  ufed  in  cafes  ac- 
companied with  want  of  refi,  in  the  night,  with  erethilin. 
And  where  the  fever  is  of  the  low  irritable  variety  ; opi- 
um and  its  preparations  may  be  proper  at  night,  in  order 
to  allay  the  erethifm,  and  procure  reft.  But  we  have  fome- 
lirnes  feen  opium  fail  of  producing  thefe  effedts,  efpecially 
in  thofe  of  very  irritable  and  weak  conftitutions  ; but  it  is 
a very  happy  circumftance,  that  where  opium  fails,  cam- 
phor almoft  generally  fucceeds — from  ten  to  twenty  grains 
of  it  may  be  ufed,  two  or  three  times  a day,  either  in  the 
form  of  julep,  or  fim  ply  ground  with  fugar,  and  exhibited 
in  the  form  of  a bolus.  It  is  our  duty  to  recommend 
camphor,  for  the  great  relief  it  once  afforded  to  mylelf, 
and  often  to  others  under  my  care,  in  the  low  irritable 
Bate  of  fevers.  My  own  cafe  was  in  my  third  voyage  to 
India,  at  Fort  Marlbro’  in  the  year  1790,  being  taken 
with  a fever,  accompanied  with  very  great  irritability, 
particularly  of  my  ftomach,  which  could  not  retain  any 
thing  ltronger  than  water  gruel ; for  weak  wine  and  wa- 
ter vomited  me  immediately:  and  fo  alfo  did  Spt.  Min- 
dereri.  Saline  draughts  itayed  with  me,  but  did  not  pro- 
duce any  vifible  effect — an  almoft  conftant,  and  violent 
head-ach  tormented  me  three  nights  and  days  fucceflively 
— opium  could  not  procure  any  reft,  or  re  million  of  the 
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fever,  but  made  me  rather  worfe ; a blifter  was  applied 
between  my  fhoulders,  but  without  any  material  relief — 
though  rather  ufeful  than  otherwife.  In  this  fituation  ha- 
ving failed  from  Fort  Marlbro’  for  China,  the  day  when 
taken,  my  fituation  was  diftrefling ; the  violence  of  the 
head-ach  was  fo  great,  as  to  make  me  fometimes  delirious 
in  the  night ; but  when  there  was  any  perfon  to  fpeak  to, 
by  fixing  my  attention  to  any  one  fubjedl,  my  recollecti- 
on returned.  My  mate  was  quite  inexperienced  in  the 
treatment  of  fuch  difeafes,  and  my  great  fear  was  that  of 
becoming  altogether  delirious,  fo  as  not  to  be  capable  of 
directing  my  treatment.  Having  hitherto  always  pre- 
lcribed  for  myfelf,  and  often  for  others  in  dangerous  litu- 
ations ; and  often  requeued  my  mate  to  read  fome  parts 
of  my  books,  which  defcribed  fymptoms,  and  difeafes, 
fimilar  to  my  own.  In  this  fituation  camphor  was  thought 
of,  one  drachm  of  it  with  a few  drops  of  fpirit,  was  rub- 
bed with  fugar,  and  mixed  with  vinegar  and  water,  of 
each  four  ounces,  which  was  all  taken  in  twenty  four 
hours.  From  the  firft,  it  was  grateful  to  my  flomach, 
when  fcarce  any  thing  befides  would  flay  on  it,  unlefs 
gruel,  with  a little  wine  and  fugar ; which  to  my  tafle 
then  was  the  greatell  luxury  on  earth.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  camphor,  my  recovery  was  gradual,  although 
very  tedious,  and  in  two  or  three  days  began  the  ule  of 
bark  ; but  about  a week  after  was  thrown  into  an  ague, 
as  was  fuppofed  by  drinking  bottled  porter,  which  was 
a little  flat.  It  was  loon  got  over,  but  my  flrength  did 
not  return  altogether,  until  we  were  fome  time  in  China. 

There  was  much  reafon  to  think  this  fever  was  partly 
caufed  by  differing  a man  who  had  died  of  fcirrhous  lungs, 
without  the  ufual  precaution  of  oiling  my  hands,  on  fuch 
occafions,  while  the  body  was  warm.  Forever  from  that 
until  taken  ill,  a conflant  third  and  feverifh  like,  heftic 
heat,  and  uneafmefs  attended  me,  not  without  expelling 
a confirmed  confumption. 

Another  cafe  was  in  Mr.  Cooper,  our  fifth  mate — he 
was  exhaufied,  and  very  irritable  ; he  talked  incoherent- 
ly, for  two  or  three  days  and  nights,  and  feemed  quite 
delirious ; but  when  any  perfon  was  with  him,  he  would 
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anfwer  a queflion  fenfibly ; opium  Teemed  to  increafe  thefe 
lymptoms;  fpirit  of  mindereus,  and  antimonials,  were 
tried  without  any  good  effeCt.  In  this  fituation  we  had 
recourfe  to  camphor,  with  the  happieft  effeCts ; for  in  a 
few  hours  he  got  eafier.  He  lay  quiet  and  flept  comforta- 
bly, fpoke  only  when  necedary,  and  took  drink  when  of- 
fered to  him  ; and  a gentle  diaphorefis  appeared  all  over 
him,  and  he  recovered  gradually.  Both  thefe  cafes  were 
attended  with  a condant  erethifm,  or  morbid  fenfibility — 
nothing  can  let  the  virtues  of  camphor  in  a dronger  light. 
We  have  fince  ufed  it  in  fimilar  affections  with  as  great 
fuccefs  on  this  continent. 

Blilters  are  very  often  ufed  in  remittents,  as  well  as  in 
other  cafes  of  fevers  ; they  are  thought  to  produce  their 
bed  effeCts,  by  the  fenfations  they  excite,  overcoming  the 
difeafed  aCtions  cauled  by  the  fever,  as  a greater  fenfation 
overcomes  a lefs.  But  however  they  aCt,  they  are  often 
of  great  life,  either  in  overcoming  local  inflammations,  or 
morbid  irritability  when  applied  direCtly  over,  or  near  the 
part  adeCted  : as  in  violent  head-aches,  or  delirium,  ap- 
plied between  the  fhoulders,  or  in  cafe  of  great  pain,  and 
uneadnefs  of  the  domach,  with  a condant  vomiting;  ap- 
plied to  the  pit  of  the  domach,  they  are  often  of  fervice  ; 
and  by  the  ftimulus  they  give  to  the  fkin  ; they  are  often 
ufeful  in  promoting  a crifis,  by  taking  off  the  uneafy  irri- 
tation internally,  efpecially  in  the  low  fpecies,  or  dages 
of  fevers.  But  we  believe  they  are  improper  where  there 
are  a general  inflammatory  diathefis,  accompanying  fevers 
of  any  fpecies ; becaufe  if  the  inflammation  is  general, 
any  thing  increafing  irritation,  will  add  to  its  violence,  and 
may  produce  luppuration,  gangrene,  &c. 

The  Peruvian  bark,  is  another  medicine  of  great  im- 
portance in  remittent  fevers,  it  appears  to  produce  its  ef- 
fects, by  fortifying  the  conditution  againft  the  low  fpaf- 
modiac  irritability,  which  keeps  up  the  habit,  or  the 
difpoftion  to  feverilli  paroxyfms;  from  its  tonic  powers, 
ftrengthening  and  bracing  the  whole  fyflem  of  velfels,  and 
moving  parts  ; it  is  particularly  ufeful  in  difeafes  of  a lax, 
weak,  and  irritable  habit  of  body  ; and  in  mod  difeafes 
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where  the  patients  are  much  reduced,  to  a weak,  languid 
or  irritable  condition  : but  it  is  inadmiflible,  where  there 
is  a Itrong,  plethoric,  and  inflammatory  difpofition,  and 
confequently  never  can  be  neceflary,  at  or  near  the  fame 
time  with  phlebotomy,  for  where  the  one  is  indicated,  the 
other  is  improper  ; for  weakening  and  lengthening  the 
actions  of  the  body,  never  can  be  neceflary  at  the  fame 
time,  although  they  may  be  both  neceflary  in  different 
ftages  of  the  fame  difeafe.  For  in  remitting,  or  other  fe- 
vers, there  may  be  fo  much  of  an  inflammatory  difpofiti- 
on at  firff,  as  to  require  bleeding  ; and  afterwards  the  bark 
alfo  to  compleat  the  cure,  by  allaying  irritability,  &.c. — 
We  have  l’een  a violently  rapid  inflammation,  caufed  by 
the  prick  of  a needle,  in  the  extenfor  tendon  of  the  index 
■finger,  in  an  old,  irritable  perfon,  fuccefsfully  treated  by 
wine,  bark,  and  opium,  in  full  doles,  with  fomentations 
and  poultices-  Here  they  mull  have  added  by  obviating 
irritation  and  allaying  irritability,  or  rather  in  firengthen- 
ingthe  fyllem,  againllthe  irritating  caufe,  where  no  other 
method  could  fucceed  ; for  evacuations  were  inadmifli- 
ble through  weaknefs. 

Bark  is  like  wife  of  great  ufe,  after  a fever  is  overcome, 
in  relloring  llrength  and  appetite  ; and  is  often  ufed  for 
this  purpol’e — being  a medicine  of  great  efficacy,  and  one 
of  thole  edge-tools  of  medicine,  which  the  ignorant  IhouM 
not  make  free  with;  but  it  is  often  abided,  by  applying  it 
to  improper  purpofes,  and  adapting  preferiptions  to  the 
names  of  difeafes,  and  not  to  their  Hates.  The  firll  in- 
troducers of  it  were  intemperate  in  its  praifes  ; whilll 
others,  either  through  prejudice,  imperfect  experience, 
or  miltake,  have  totally  condemned  it — but  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  extremes,  they  are  both  wrong.  But  what  feems 
unaccountable  is,  that  although  bark  has  been  known  for 
about  150  years  in  Europe,  as  a medicine,  there  are  many 
contradictory  accounts  of  its  effects,  even  to  the  prefent 
time.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  is  very  little  uled, 
and  even  in  the  Netherlands,  where  they  have  agues,  and 
remittents,  annually  ; but  even  in  Britain,  one  practiti- 
oner will,  in  a molt  unqualified  manner  pronounce  that 
bark,  >vine,  and  opium,  are  fpecifics  in  all  fevers,  and 
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in  all  their  dages  ; bacaufe  perhaps  they  had  feen  Tome 
low  nervous  fevers  cured  by  them,  or  others  which  were 
only  kept  up  by  irritability,  after  the  inflammatory  dage 
was  gone. 

Where  there  is  great  weaknefs,  and  irritability  of  the 
fyltem  in  fevers,  bark  is  in  general  proper,  as  it  imparts 
Urength,  and  firmnefs,  and  takes  off  irritability,  and 
ilrengthens  the  habit  of  body  againd  the  difeafe.  But 
when  there  is  phlegmonous  inflammation  prefent,  it  is 
improper;  although  it  often  fucceeds  in  the  erylipelas. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  of  the  ufe,  and  abide  of 
the  mod  powerful,  and  bed  medicines  in  remittents, 
everyone  may  judge  for  themfelves,  and  if  they  are  ex- 
perienced in  judging  of  different  conflitutions,  and  the 
effedts  of  medicines,  they  will  leldom  be  at  a Iofs  in  deter- 
mining what  is  bed  to  be  done.  But  there  are  fome  diffi- 
cult, afld  intricate  cafes,  which  occur  in  practice,  where 
the  true  fpecies,  or  type  of  the  fever,  may  be  difficult  to 
afeertain  ; and  in  thefe  cafes,  we  would  advife  a dole 
attention  to  the  appearances,  and  fymptoms ; and  thole 
who  are  polfelled  of  a diffident  degree  of  medical  philofo- 
phy,  will  leldom  be  at  a lofs  which  courfe  to  take,  either 
to  relieve  the  fymptoms,  or  to  cure  the  difeafe  in  tempe- 
rate climates.  But  where  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  is  not 
very  rapid,  the  progrefs  of  nature  may  be  obferved,  and 
the  means  fhe  ufes  to  cure,  may  be  promoted,  whether 
by  urine,  or  perfpiration.  But  fuch  timid  practice  will 
not  do  l'o  well,  in  warm  climates,  nor  often  in  the  autum- 
nal difeafes  of  the  temperate  ones,  efpecially  on  large  con- 
tinents, where  the  heats  of  the  dimmers  go  to  fo  much 
greater  excels,  than  they  ever  do  in  iflands.  Therefore, 
we  mud  in  thefe  cafes,  be  more  quick  in  determining  and 
acting  with  firmnefs,  and  circumfpedtion,  and  oppofe 
every  fymptom  in  its  fird  appearance,  and  not  delay 
for  conco&ion  of  humours  before  they  are  difeharged,  al- 
though there  may  be  an  inflammatory  difpofition  to  re- 
duce, before  bark  is  admiflible. 

To  conclude — If  the  patient  is  of  a flrong,  plethoric 
conflitution,  with  a tenfe,  hard  pulfe,  or  an  appearance 
of  an  inflammatory  diathefis,  bleeding  may  be  neccfiary; 
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but  in  order  to  determine  upon  this,  we  muft  judge  of  the 
patient  out  ol  the  paroxyfm  ; for  in  it,  the  pulfe  is  always 
very  quick,  tenfe,  and  full,  and  the  operation  may  be 
directed  by  the  fymptoms.  After  bleeding,  if  neceflary, 
it  may  be  lometimes  proper  to  give  an  emetic,  to  clear 
the  ftomach,  efpecially  if  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
inflammatory,  or  increafed  irritability  ; but  if  that  is  the 
cafe,  it  is  better  to  carry  off  the  offending  matter  down- 
wards, either  by  mild  laxatives ; or  this  intention  is 
lometimes  anfwered  by  the  antimonial  powders,  at  the 
lame  time  with  their  fudorific  action  ; lor  they  vomit  and 
open  the  bowels,  as  well  as  promote  a perforation.  But 
if  the  patient  is  cofiive,  as  is  commonly  the  cafe  in  fevers, 
with  a vomiting,  or  great  irritability,  or  inflammation  in 
the  ftomach,  then  injections  mult  be  had  recourfe  to,  as 
purgatives  in  this  cafe  would  not  flay  on  the  ftomach. 

The  antimonial  powder  is  one  of  the  mod  generally 
ufeful,  as  a febrifuge,  with  warm  diluent  drinks,  and 
mild  laxatives  ; and  in  cafe  of  reftleffnefs,  fmall  opiates 
may  be  given  with  it  at  night ; and  in  cafe  the  opium  will 
not  procure  reft,  as  is  lometimes  the  cafe,  or  when  the 
antimonial  will  not  reft  on  the  ftomach,  to  produce  any 
effeCt  ; then  camphor  may  be  had  recourfe  to,  in  older 
to  allay  the  irritability  of  the  fyftem,  fometimes  with  the 
beft  efteCts.  And  blifters  may  fometimes  be  of  ufe,  to 
relieve  the  head-ache,  or  the  low  comatofe  Hate  of  fevers: 
when  applied  between  the  fhoulders,  they  may  be  of  great 
fervice,  or  upon  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  in  cafe  of  great 
uneafmefs  there,  or  over  any  local  pain,  or  internal  irri- 
tation. And  as  foon  as  all  appearances  of  an  inflamma- 
tory diathefs  is  over,  the  bark  may  be  had  recourfe  to, 
with  wine,  or  other  cordials,  to  take  off  the  irritability, 
and  ftrengthen  the  habit  again!!  the  attacks  of  the  difeafe  ; 
but  in  fome  young  people,  if  they  are  not  much  weakened 
by  the  difeafe,  bark  may  not  be  abfolutely  neceflary,  al- 
though the  recovery  without  it,  will  be  more  flow  than  if 
they  ufe  it. 

In  the  recovery  from  a fever,  we  muft  be  very  cautious 
of  indulging  in  exceffes  of  any  kind;  but  particularly, 
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again  ft  getting  cold,  for  fear  of  a relapfe  ; for  the  body  is 
commonly  left  in  l’uc.h  a weak,  irritable  (fate,  fo  that  a ImaU 
alteration  may  affett  it : but  thefe  precautions  fhould  not 
be  over  llri<St,  as  one  may  err  on  that  fide  likewife. 

The  falutary  effedls  of  cold  air,  and  of  cold  water,  have 
lately  been  highly  recommended,  in  the  low  typhus  flate 
of  fevers ; but  although  they  are  not  long  in  ufe  in  mo- 
dern practice,  they  have  been  often  mifapplied,  in  com- 
mon with  every  newly  difeovered  remedy,  by  being  in- 
difcriminately  recommended  and  ufed  in  fome  cafes  ; but 
this  is  only  an  old  remedy  lately  revived. 

In  the  beginning  of  fevers,  and  where  there  is  an  in- 
flammatory difpofition,  we  believe  we  may  reft  affured, 
that  cold  water  ufed  either  as  drink,  or  in  the  way  of  cold 
bathing,  is  very  improper;  for  although  cold  applied  to  any 
part  of  the  body,  appears  to  operate  as  a fedative  at  firif, 
yet  as  foon  as  the  firftimpreflion  is  over,  there  is  a glowing 
heat,  from  the  vital  energy  being  accumulated  by  the  cold, 
and  as  foon  as  that  is  removed,  the  folids  a&  with  a redou- 
bled vigour,  and  increafed  energy,  and  haften  inflamma- 
tion rapidly.  And  from  this  conftant  effect  of  cold  bath- 
ing, it  is  eafy  to  underhand  its  effedts  in  the  languid,  and 
depreffed  ftate,  which  fupervenes  in  the  advanced  ftages 
of  molt  fevers,  when  a low  irritable  ftate  comes  on,  and 
bark,  wine,  or  opium  are  proper ; then  there  is  no  doubt, 
but  cold  water,  as  drink,  and  alfo  cold  bathing,  or  even 
wafhing  the  face  and  hands,  or  the  feet  with  cold  water, 
may  be  ufeful,  in  removing  that  ftate,  which  fo  much  de- 
preffes  the  llrength,  and  keeps  up  difeafe.  And  cold  air, 
as  being  an  inferior  degree  of  an  application,  of  the  fame 
nature,  may  be  of  advantage — under  the  fame  circum- 
ftances,  a conftant  continuance  of  a temperate  air,  may 
be  much  better  in  inflammatory  difeafes,  than  either  warm 
or  cold  air,  as  we  fee  exemplified  in  the  fmall  pox,  and 
meafles.  But  when  it  goes  below  an  agreeable  tempera- 
ture, the  energy  is  accumulated  ; and  expofure  to  a 
warm  temperature,  will  ftimulate  the  lyftem  into 
ftrong  a&ion,  and  heighten  the  inflammatory  difpofition 
greatly. 
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There  are  feveral  cafes  on  record,  where  cold  air,  and 
cold  water  have  been  of  eminent  advantage  in  fevers;  but 
all  of  them  are  in  thofe,  which  had  continued  lor  lome 
time  previous  to  the  application  of  cold ; and  of  confe- 
quence,  even  fuppofe  there  had  been  an  inflammatory 
diathefis  in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  it  was  worn  off 
bv  that  time,  and  the  low,  feverilh  irritability  only  re- 
mained ; for  which  the  application  of  cold  would  be  very 
proper,  by  adding  vigor  to  the  vital  functions  after  its  ufe. 
But  others,  unfortunately,  on  hearing  of  the  advantages 
gained  by  cold  bathing  in  fevers,  applied  it  indiferimi- 
nately,  in  the  beginning,  or  the  inflammatory  Hages  ; 
and  fo  applied,  it  would  certainly  do  harm,  by  heigh- 
tening the  inflammation as  it  is  laid  the  North- 

American  Indians  do  with  their  children,  when  they 
are  taken  with  the  fmall  pox,  they  plunge  them  into  wa- 
ter, to  cool  the  heat  of  the  fever  ; and  by  that  means 
heighten  the  inflammatory  tendency  of  the  difeafe,  and 
caufe  it  to  be  very  fatal  to  them.  The  fame  practice  is 
followed  by  many  other  uncivilized  nations,  and  with  the 
fame  effects. 

The  giving  of  cold  water  to  drink,  in  fevers,  is  faid  to  be 
a common  practice  in  Spain,  Italy  and  in  Sicily,  and  ma- 
ny other  warm  countries  ; and  even  ice  water:  but  if  they 
give  it  indiferiminately,  is  certainly  often  hurtful ; but  with 
the  proper  precautions  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt,  be  of  ufe; 
for  their  fevers  there,  mull  of  neceffity,  be  fometimes  ac- 
companied with  an  inflammatory  difpofition,  and  then 
cold  water  and  ice,  would  do  harm,  by  aggravating  the  in- 
flammation ; but  when  that  Hate  is  over,  it  may  be  of  ufe  ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  in  this  low  Hate  of  fevers,  its 
advantages  have  been  edablifhed  in  practice. 

Dr.  Ruflel  in  his  hillory  of  Alleppo,  fays,  “ it  is  a com- 
mon practice  there,  with  the  native  phyficians,  to  drew 
the  leaves  of  trees  in  the  chambers  of  the  lick,  and  about 
their  beds  ; and  to  fet  a veflel  of  cold  water  by  them,  with 
cucumbers  in  it,  with  orders  to  hold  one  ot  them  in  their 
hands  until  it  grows  warm.”  This  is  one  way  ol  apply* 
ing  cold  in  fevers,  and  probably  it  may  be  fometimes  of 
ufe— wet  clothes  may  be  applied  to  the  head  and  breail, 
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a.3  is  practifed  by  fome,  and  removed  when  they  get 
warm ; this  would  be  a delicate  enough  way  of  applying 
cold  water,  and  may  be  eafily  fet  in  pra&ice ; but  it  re- 
quires the  fame  precautions  as  the  others,  lelt  it  fhould  be 
ufed  improperly,  by  accumulating  the  energy,  to  break 
forth  with  redoubled  force. 

In  order  to  promote  the  recovery  from  fevers,  the  beft 
effefts  are  to  be  obtained  from  a pure  air,  and  gentle  ex- 
ercife,  frequently  repeated  ; but  not  to  fuch  excels,  as  to 
become  fatigueing  ; for  it  fhould  ceafe  on  the  firll  fenfation 
of  uneafmefs,  lelt  it  exhaults  too  much,  &c.  Errors  are, 
however,  not  fo  apt  to  be  committed  in  this  refpedt,  as  in 
the  total  negleft  of  exercife,  in  the  weak  hate,  which  re- 
mains after  fevers ; neither  does  exercife  fucceed  well, 
unlefs  in  the  open  country.  Walking,  or  riding  is  the 
mod  powerful,  of  all  known  flrengtheners,  and  re  (lor  a- 
tives,  efpecially  for  thofe  who  are  apt  to  be  low  fpirited. 
Frefh  air,  and  exercife,  anfwers  equally  the  fame,  in  the 
recovery  from  a flux,  or  other  acute  dileafes,  as  after  fe- 
vers. Somewhat  relative  to  this,  we  have  generally  ob- 
ferved  of  people,  when  taken  with  any  of  thefe  acute  dif- 
eafes  at  fea,  or  at  leaving  land,  they  leldom  recover  their 
Urength  ; although  they  may  be  three  or  four  months  at 
i’ea,  until  they  enjoy  the  land  air,  which  after  the  tedious 
uniformity  of  the  fea  air,  is  exceeding  agreeable,  as  a 
change  to  perfons  in  a weak  condition. 

Alfo,  thofe  who  have  been  much  weakened  by  any  acute 
difeafeon  fhore,  as  a flux  or  fever  ; even  although  the  air 
of  the  place  may  be  tolerably  healthy,  feldom  recover  their 
flrength,  until  they  are  fent  on  board  their  fhips,  in  their 
convalefcent  Hate,  and  expofed  to  the  pure  air  of  the  fea,  in 
cafe  the  (hip  fails  foon  after;  fo  that  even  the  change  of 
air,  change  of  fcenes,  and  of  company,  provided  they  do 
not  get  into  very  difagreeable  fituations,  or  bad  air,  are  of 
more  utility  than  they  have  often  been  thought.  YY  e can 

recollect  the  efiecls  of  an  uniformity  of  air,  fcenes,  and 
amufements,  even  in  health,  in  the  pleafant  air,  and 
heady  breezes  of  the  trade  winds,  the  uniformity,  and 
famenefs  of  even  that  pieafant  weather,  has  often  been 
tire  fome.  So  that  we  have  been  glad  to  fee  a tliun- 
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der  {form,  or  a fquall,  for  fake  of  the  variety,  in  our  te* 
dious  voyages,  between  England  and  India.  And  there 
are  lufficient  reafon  for  thinking,  that  changes  are  of  great 
advantage  to  convalefcents,  and  fhoukl  be  always  had  re- 
courfe  to,  when  practicable,  even  although  the  air  fhould 
be  no  better,  which  they  remove  to,  than  that  which  they 
left : for  the  love  of  novelty,  and  variety,  appears  to  be  a 
natural  propenfity  in  mankind.  And  there  is  no  room 
to  doubt,  but  a variety [of  food  and  medicines,  are  as  ne- 
ceffary,  as  a variety  of  air,  in  order  that  the  body  may  not 
become  habituated  to  any  one  mode  of  life ; lb  that  a 
change,  when  unavoidable,  would  then  be  more  fenfibly 
felt.  Celfus  appears  to  have  been  of  this  opinion,  as  we 
may  fee  by  his  fliort,  but  celebrated  directions  for  the 
prefervation  of  health  ; and  the  fame  is  very  applicable 
to  the  reiteration  of  health,  and  ftrength.  Peruvian  bark, 
or  other  medicine',  if  too  long  continued,  lofe  their  effica- 
cy, lo  far,  that  even  an  increafe  of  the  dole,  does  not 
compenfate  for  the  habit.  Therefore,  one  article  of  any 
dal's  of  medicines,  fhould  be  changed  for  another,  whole 
elfebts  are  nearly  the  fame — a fortnight  is  in  general,  long 
enough  to  continue  any  one  medicine,  until  its  place 
fhould  be  fupplied  with  another  ; and  after  a week  or  two, 
the  former  may  be  returned  to,  in  cafe  the  difeafe  is  ob- 
ftinate  ; but  larger  doles  will  be  required,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  as  aCtive  as  at  firlt.  Thele  rules  will  be  found 
equally  applicable  to  moll  of  the  llrong  medicines,  to  pre- 
vent their  efficacy  from  being  loft,  before  they  have 
brought  about  the  necelfary  changes  in  the  conftitution. 

Where  there  are  not  thofe  varieties  of  weather,  which 
are  caufed  by  llimmer  and  winter,  hot  and  cold  weather, 
as  in  the  countries  between  the  tropics,  thofe  who  are 
weakened  by  difeafes,  find  the  greate ft  benefit  by  removing 
to  colder  countries,  or  to  elevated,  mountainous  and  hilly 
lituations,  if  there  any  are  Inch  in  their  neighbourhood y 
for  the  recovery  of  their  ftrength.  This  is  often  pratlifed 
by  thofe  who  re  fide  in  the  Eall,  or  Weft  Indies,  and  al- 
ways with  the  wifhed  for  efleCts;  tinlefs  they  are  already  too 
far  gone,  before  they  make  the  change,  and  Worn  down 
with  age  and  difeafes  ; for  in  this  fituation  they  often  die- 
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before  the  alteration  can  produce  any  good  efFeft.  Bat 
thole  who  are  young,  or  middle  aged,  often  recover  fur- 
prilingly,  by  the  fea  air,  even  although  they  may  require 
to  be  carried  on  board  their  fhips — in  the  courfe  of  a few 
weeks  they  often  grow  flrong,  before  they  get  to  the  end 
of  their  voyage,  and  acquire  new  health,  fpirits,  and  vi- 
gor by  the  change  of  air.  All  thefe  confiderations  are 
very  much  in  favour  of  a change  of  air,  in  difeafes  attend- 
ed with  chronic  weaknefs  ; particularly  in  the  inhabitants 
of  warm  climates.  Diiengaging  the  mind  from  ferious 
purfuits,  and  anxious  cares,  is  alfo  an  object  of  great  im- 
portance, in  thofe  who  are  reduced  by  ficknefs,  as  the 
exercife  of  the  mind,  is  known  to  be  more  weakening,  than 
that  of  the  body.  Therefore,  leaving  the  cares  of  life  be- 
hind, if  podible,  fhould  always  be  pradtifed  in  excurfi- 
ons  in  purfuit  of  health  ; and  this  we  believe  is  a very 
principal  part  of  the  cure  ; and  in  fome  cafes  may  be  done 
at  a moderate  diltance  from  home. 

With  rel'pedt  to  food  and  drink,  the  patient’s  tafie  is 
generally  to  be  confulted.  But  as  patients  often  confult 
their  phyficians,  with  refpedt  to  regimen;  and  as  the 
phyfician  may  fometimes  be  acquainted  with  fome  more 
fuitable  articles  than  the  patients,  and  different  ways  of 
preparing  them  ; his  opinion  may  be  of  fome  ufe,  even 
in  this  matter.  Soups,  and  broths,  are  commonly  very 
grateful  to  weak  patients  ; and  we  know  from  perfonal 
experience,  that  they  may  be  often  taken  by  a patient, 
when  too  weak  to  fwallow  any  folid  animal  food,  as  roaft 
beef,  or  Hakes,  Sic.  Sago  well  boiled  and  mixed  with  a 
little  wine,  or  fugar,  and  nutmeg,  or  cinnamon,  is  very 
nourilhing  to  thofe  who  like  it;  and  rice  pudding  is  very 
agreeable,  to  moll:  people.  The  choice  of  animal  food, 
whether  beef,  veal,  mutton,  Sec.  may  be  left  to  the  patient, 
as  the  belt  directory;  for  whatever  they  prefer,  generally 
agrees  belt  with  them  ; and  there  is  no  peculiar  virtue,  or 
impropriety  in  one,  more  than  another.  Chicken,  fowl, 
and  veal  or  fifli,  are  generally  preferred  by  the  fick,  or 
weakly  people,  and  commonly  anfvver  well. 

Much  the  fame  regimen,  or  food,  exercife,  and  air, 
which  is  fuitable  iu  the  recovery  from  fevers,  is  alfo  very 
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proper  in  the  recovery  from  dyfenteries  : as  bark,  aqd 
the  fame  reftorative  medicines,  and  cordials,  as  genuine 
wines,  ufed  in  moderation,  and  diluted  with  three  or  four 
times  their  quantity  of  water  ; and  all  deprefling,  or  im- 
moderate paflions  are  to  be  avoided,  as  fear,  grief,  anxie- 
ty, anger,  or  envy — for  they  all  have  a tendency  to  hurt 
the  conflitution.  The  deprefling  paflions,  by  weaken- 
ing the  circulation,  particularly  in  the  abdominal  vifeera, 
are  very  apt  to  caufe  obllruCtions  in  the  liver,  fpleen, 
and  melfenteric  glands.  For  there  is  nothing  more  com- 
mon, than  to  find  obftru&ions  of  thefe  parts,  in  the  dif- 
feClions  of  thofe  who  have  died  in  this  way.  And  we  be- 
lieve they  may  be  oftener  the  effect,  than  the  caufe  of  thefe 

Some  people  who  are  of  a very  irritable  habit,  will  be 
put  into  a vomiting  of  bile,  by  a bidden  lit  of  anger, 
which  plainly  fhews  the  influence  of  the  mind,  over  the 
fun&ions  of  the  liver,  and  flomach,  by  the  flimulus  which 
is  communicated  to  the  liver,  from  the  flomach,  and  in- 
teflines.  The  caufe  of  this  appears  to  be  the  fympathy 
between  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  flomach  ; 
which  is  very  conflant,  and  vilible  at  molt  times.  Anger 
produces  a diarrhea  in  fome  people,  and  the  confent  be- 
tween anger,  and  the  increafed  fecretion  of  bile  are  obvious. 
But  after  thefe  parts  are  flimulated  fo  flrongly  in  this  man- 
ner, by  mental  or  external  impreflions,  their  own  native 
flimuli,  lofes  all  its  power  over  them,  as  their  energy 
is  exhaufled,  by  the  greater  flimulus  of  paflion  beforehand; 
and  confequently,  as  foon  as  that  is  removed,  they  will 
become  quiefeent,  and  inactive.  Hence  obftrudlions  fol- 
low, and  very  often  feirrhous  tumors,  and  irrefoluble  in- 
duration ; either  the  violent,  or  deprefling  paflions,  are 
not  only  unfavourable  to  the  recovery  from  fevers  ol  dif- 
ferent varieties,  but  they  alfo  very  much  conduce  to  bring 
them  on,  as  low  living,  and  depreflion  ot  Ipirits,  iear, 
and  anxiety,  are  very  apt  to  expofe  thofe,  upon  whom 
they  prey,  to  be  attacked  with  infectious  fevers,  ot  the 
low  nervous  fpecies  ; which  rages  in  holpitals,  prifons, 
fhips,  or  clofe,  and  ill  aired  manufacturing  towns,  in  the 
habitations  of  the  poor.  And  the  remitting  fever,  and 
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dyfentery,  when  they  are  rendered  infectious,  as  they  of- 
ten are  by  confined  air,  in  fuch  places  likewife,  are  more 
apt  to  attack  people  who  are  depreffed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, as  Zimmerman  obferves.  « 

Here  is  a cafe  of  the  remittent  fever,  as  it  appeared  on 
the  weft:  coaft  of  Sumatra,  near  Fort  Marlbro’,  the  moll 
unhealthy  fettlemenn  of  the  Eafl  India  Company  ; it  is 
moftly  a woody,  and  uncultivated  country. 

Royal  Charlotte,  February  4th,  1785 — John  Greene, 
caulker,  aged  30,  was  on  fhore,  aflifting  at  having  the 
company’s  pepper  weighed,  and  fent  on  board,  which 
we  were  receiving  from  the  refident  fattor,  at  that  place — 
before  this,  he  was  healthy,  and  temperate  in  his  way  of 
living,  and  had  been  bred  to  the  lea.  On  the  evening  of 
the  third  of  February,  he  came  on  board,  fick  with  a fe- 
ver, with  which  he  was  taken  two  days  before,  but  could 
not  fooner  get  on  board,  the  weather  being  ftormy ; his 
pulfe  was  weak  and  rather  flow,  his  countenance  pale, 
and  he  was  aflfe&ed  with  laflitude,  and  pains  all  over 
his  limbs,  and  body,  and  an  obtufe  head-ache,  and 
dry  tongue,  with  a bitter  tafte  in  his  mouth  ; he  had 
an  emetic  in  the  evening,  with  directions  to  promote 
a perfpiration  by  warmth  of  bed,  See.  On  the  fourth  he 
was  firit  feized  with  a violent  pain  of  his  head,  which  was 
foon  fucceeded  by  a purging,  and  vomiting,  and  we  fup- 
pofed  he  was  taken  with  a flux,  as  it  had  been  very  pre- 
valent with  us  for  fome  months  before  on  that  coaft — he 
had  an  ounce  and  an  half  of  glauber  falls  ; and  in  the 
evening  he  had  fixty  drops  of  antimonial  wine,  and  as 
much  paregoric  elixir,  to  be  taken  at  twice.  On  the 
5th  he  appeared  eafier,  and  had  refted  well  in  the  night ; 
his  lax  at  this  time  was  not  much  trouble  to  him ; he  had 
antimonial  powders  every  four  hours,  during  the  day, 
and  at  night  he  had  fifteen  drops  of  laudanum,  and  forty 
of  antimonial  wine. — 9th,  the  fymptoms  were  all  much 
abated,  and  there  appeared  a remiffion  of  the  fever;  but 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  night,  he  had  a paroxyfm  for  fome 
hours,  and  it  had  again  returned  towards  morning,  but 
only  remained  for  a fhort  time — bv  this  we  learned  that 
we  had  an  irregular  remittent  to  deal  with.  The  5th  day 
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of  the  difeafe,  and  the  third  from  his  coming  on  board,  ‘he 
had  a decoftion  of  bark,  and  Port  wine,  four  ounces  eve- 
ry two  hours  during  the  remiflions  ; and  in  the  pafox- 
yfms,  four  grains  of  antimonial  powder,  every  three, 
hours — 7th,  the  lax  was  abated,  he  went  on  with  the 
bark  and  wine  during  the  remiflions ; after  which  he  had 
one  drachm  of  the  powder,  in  aglafsof  wine  and  water, 
every  two  hours,  as  he  was  much  reduced  in  flrength, 
yet  it  flayed  on  his  flomach — he  had  a flight  acceflion  of 
the  fever  in  the  evening  as  before,  but  no  more  of  the 
morning  paroxyfms,  and  appeared  to  be  getting  better, 
but  as  he  was  fomewhat  coflive,  he  had  a few  grains  of 
rhubarb,  and  went  on  taking  the  bark  and  wine. — 9th, 
the  fame  until  the  afternoon,  when  from  what  caufe  we 
could  not  difeover,  he  was  feized  with  a pain  of  the  head, 
and  fleknefs  and  oppreffion  at  the  flomach,  and  dimnefs 
of  fight,  and  great  difficulty  of  breathing  ; the  extremities 
were  cold,  and  his  countenance  was  pale,  like  that  of  a 
dead  perfon — in  this  extremity  his  feet  and  legs  were  put 
into  warm  water,  and  well  rubbed  with  coarfe  woollen 
clothes,  and  he  had  a draught  of  half  a drachm  of  cordial 
confedion,  and  ten  grains  of  fait  of  hartfliorn,  in  two 
ounces  of  Ample  cinnamon  water,  and  was  put  into  his 
hammock  again,  and  he  had  a blifler  applied  between  his 
fhoulders,  and  one  to  the  foies  of  each  of  his  feet.  He 
actually  appeared  to  have  departed,  and  was  for  lome 
minutes  w ithout  any  appearance  of  life — his  pulfe  became 
again  perceptible  ; his  recovery  appeared  rather  miracu- 
lous, the  vital  fpark  feemed  to  have  been  totally  extin- 
guiflied,  his  extremities  gradually  recovered  their  warmth, 
and  his  countenance  aflumed  a more  lively  appearance, 
and  in  the  evening  he  complained  of  no  other  pain,  than 
that  caufed  by  the  blifler  on  his  back ; but  he  was  ex- 
tremely weak  and  faintilh.  On  the  10th,  he  complained 
of  not  being  able  to  fleep,  by  reafon  of  the  pain  of  the 
bliflers,  on  his  back,  and  feet,  which  had  railed  and  dif- 
charged  well.  On  the  nth,  he  had  no  more  return  of  the 
paroxyfms,  of  the  fever;  he  appeared  more  lively,  and 
his  pulfe  quite  regular,  but  his  feet  were  much  pained 
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by  the  blifler,  and  he  was  directed  to  take  the  baric  in  as 
large  quantities  as- his  ftornach  would  contain,  in  decoc- 
tion with  wine.  On  the  12th,  he  continued  to  get  better, 
the  blifler  on-  his  back  continued  open,  and  difcharged 
very  well,  and  he  continued  the  deco&ion  and  wine. — 
13th,  he  had  no  more  feverifhnefs  ; he  continued  the 
ule  of  the  powder,  of  bark  and  wine,  in  frftaller  quanti- 
ties, with  fome  dofes  of  rhubarb,  to  obviate  collivenefs, 
at  proper  intervals,  until  the  2 ill,  when  he  returned  to 
duty. 

The  cafe  following,  will  fet  the  premature  ufe  of  the 
bark  in  the  remittents  of  hot,  and  unhealthy  climates  in 
its  true  light;  but  fuch  was  the  fafhionable  pradlice  of  the 
times,  principally  from  paying  too  great  a deference  to 
the  opinions  of  fome  late  practical  writers,  particularly 
Cleghorn,  Clark  and  Lind,  who  are  by  much  too  un- 
guarded in  their  recommendations  of  bark,  at  an  early  flags 
of  thefe  fevers,  to  the  dellrudlion  of  many  whole  phyfici- 
ans  too  implicitly  follow  thole  practical  writers,  as  they 
were  all  men  of  fome  refpedlability. 

January  4th,  1785,  Jofeph  Dingley,  aged  18  years,’ 
of  a very  meagre  habit  of  body,  he  had  been  at  fea  moll 
part  of  his  life  ; his  employment  being  in  the  galley — he 
was  generally  very  dirty  in  his  clothing.  He  firll  com- 
plained of  great  pain  in  his  head,  and  loins,  he  was  very 
hot,  and  thirlly,  pulfe  very  quick,  and  his  tongue  furred. 
As  bleeding  was  almofl  totally  condemned  at  this  time 
in  warm  climates,  even  in  the  moll  robuft  and  inflam- 
matory dilpolkions  ; the  flate  of  the  fever  was  the  only 
ufe  to  be  made  of  feeling  the  pulfe.  He  had  powders  pre- 
pared from  tart.  emet.  every  two  or  three  hours,  with 
barley  water  for  his  common  drink ; and  at  bed-time  a 
fmall  anodyne  draught. — 5th.  He  had  an  imperfect  re- 
mi  Ikon,  and  a paroxyfm  about  the  fame  time  as  the  day 
before,  but  lefs  violent : as  his  llomach  feerned  to  be  foul, 
he  had  an  emetic,  after  the  acceffion  of  the  fever  was  over, 
and  one  fcruple  of  dovers  fudorific  powder  at  bed-time, 
and  had  fome  rell,  and  was  better  next  day. — On  the  6th, 
and  third  of  his  difeafe,  he  appeared  in  the  morning  to 
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have  a remiffion,  and  was  fet  to  the  ufe  of  bark,  a drachm 
ol  it  every  two  hours  in  port  wine  and  water,  equal  parts  ; 
To  that  by  the  time  ol  the  evening  accelTion  of  the  parox- 
yhn,  he  had  taken  an  ounce  of  bark,  and  probably  too 
large  a proportion  of  wine  : the  paroxyfm  continued  with 
increafed  violence,  for  upwards  of  two  hours,  and  at  night 
he  had  another  dole  of  Dover’s  powder. — 7th.  He  conti- 
nued the  ufe  of  the  bark  and  wine  ; at  four  in  the  after- 
noon, the  paroxyfm  came  on  very  violently  : on  the  ac- 
cellion  he  got  fome  of  the  antimonial  powder,  but  he  had 
no  proper  remiflion,  after  this  fevere  lit ; he  had  again  a 
little  ot  the  Dover’s  powder  at  bed-time,  but  was  more  fe- 
verilh  all  night  than  before. — On  the  fifth  day  of  the  dif- 
eale,  the  pains  of  his  head,  and  back,  and  the  feverilhnefs 
in  general  was  fome  what  abated  ; he  was  now  fet  to  take 
bark  more  frequently — a drachm  of  it  every  hour  in  wine 
and  water  ; but  at  noon  he  began  to  naufeate  and  to  vomit 
it  up  again  ; his  pulfc  now  was  very  quick  and  fmall ; he 
left  off  the  bark,  and  had  a bliflering  plailler  applied  be- 
tween his  fhoulders,  and  every  hour  or  two,  half  an 
ounce  of  lemon-juice,  faturated  with  the  vegetable  alkali, 
in  an  ounce  of  fimple  cinnamon  water,  and  four  grains  of 
antimonial  powder;  but  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  he  was 
taken  with  a rigor,  which  killed  until  fix,  very  violently  ; 
he  became  delirious,  and  was  convulfed,  his  pulle  was 
120  ; his  feet  and  legs  were  put  into  warm  water,  and 
well  rubbed  and  bathed,  and  afterwards  covered  up  in  his 
bed;  but  he  departed  at  feven — he  was  exceffive  hot  juft 
before  he  died,  and  we  could  feel  the  eleflric  pungency, 
on  feeling  his  pulle.  He  never  could  be  brought  to  per- 
fpire  freely,  and  foon  became  very  putrid.  The  body 
was  fo  very  offenfive  next  morning,  that  fome  of  the  fea- 
men  who  went  near  it,  were  taken  with  a nafea  and  vo- 
miting ; for  which  fome  of  them  took  emetics.  The 
others  who  died  on  this  coaft,  foon  became  putrid  alio,  the 
weather  being  very  warm,  and  often  rainy  at  this  fea- 
fon,  with  high  winds  at  times. 

Remarks. — After  having  had  more  experience  in  the 
difeafes  of  ho:  and  unhealthy  countries,  we  cannot  avoid 
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obfervirig,  that  by  a different  mode  of  treatment,  this  boy’s 
life  might  have  been  laved  ; but  this,  and  fome  other  limi- 
lar  cafes,  made  me  more  cautious  in  the  early  ufc  of  bark, 
and  wine,  and  the  large  ufe  of  them  in  any  cafes.  It  is 
very  probable  that  if  the  neutral  hilts,  or  cafior  oil  had 
been  given  every  fecond  day,  and  antimonials  with  warm 
diluent  drinks  ; for  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  the  difeafe,  is 
generally  as  loon  as  bark  and  wine  can  be  given  with  fafe- 
ty,  and  then  a more  fparing  ufe  of  it  anfwers  bell ; for  thefe 
remittents  of  warm  climates,  when  they  attack  northern 
confiitutions,  foon  after  their  arrival,  are  generally  ac- 
companied with  an  inflammatory  difpofition,  for  the  fir  fit 
three  or  four  days,  and  bark  and  wine  heightens  it  ; but 
the  neutral  falts  and  antimonials  alleviate  it. 

The  fubjoined  cafe  of  a remittent  fever,  is  from  my  lafi: 
voyage.  It  will  ihevv  the  effects  of  a different  method  of 
proceeding,  and  the  utility  of  practice  in  thefe  dangerous 
difeafes. 

JVamjnoa  in  China , October  i 1790. — James  Mur- 

ray, chief  mate’s  fervant,  aged  23  years,  of  an  active  dif- 
pofition, never  at  fea  before  this  voyage,  complained  of 
head-ache,  ficknefs  at  his  fiomach,  and  the  other  fymp- 
toms  of  a fever.  He  had  an  emetic  immediately,  and  at 
night  an  antimonial  draught,  and  water  gruel  warm  in 
order  to  promote  a perfpiration,  and  was  directed  to  keep 
well  covered  with  his  bed-clothes  in  the  night. — 16th,  the 
fever  was  much  the  fame,  and  the  head- ache,  and  fick- 
nefs at  his  llomach  continued,  and  he  complained  of  gri- 
ping pains  in  the  bowels,  and  was  rather  cofiive  ; he  had 
an  ounce  of  glaubers  falts,  with  fome  vinegar  in  it  to  make 
it  lefs  naufeous,  and  at  night  the  antimonial. — 17th,  the 
head-ache  was  a little  abated,  and  he  complained  of  fore- 
nefs  all  over  him — -his  flcin  was  yet  dry  and  fhrivelled  ; 
he  had  antimonial  powders  three  times  in  the  day,  with 
Vvarm  diluent  drinks,  and  a few  drops  of  laudanum  at 
night  : he  was  fometimes  delirious  in  the  night,  but  to- 
wards morning  his  Ikin  became  foft,  and  moift,  and  a 
perfpiration  broke  out. — 18th,  he  was  very  low,  and  weak, 
Und  complained  of  head-ache,  his  pulfe  was  fmall,  and  as 
he  was  yet  cofiive,  he  had  a fuline  purgative  ; and  in  the 
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evening  he  was  taken  with  a rigor,  and  vomiting,  and 
pain  at  the  pit  of  the  flomach  ; this  was  fucceeded  by  heat 
and  ficknefs,  &c.  and  after  this  paroxyfm,  he  was  ordered 
a deco&ion  of  bark,  to  eight  ounces  of  which,  one  ounce 
of  the  tinfture  was  added,  and  directed  to  take  three 
fpoonsful  of  it  every  three  hours,  after  the  operation  of  the 
purgative,  and  in  the  abfence  of  the  paroxyfms.  — 19th, 
he  began  the  bark  mixture  in  the  night,  and  thought  his 
flrength  a little  recruited;  but  the  opprefiion  at  the  pit  of 
the  flomach,  and  pains  in  his  bowels  continued.  He  had 
another  acceffion  of  the  fever,  and  a vomiting  of  bilious 
matter,  accompanied  with  a hardnefs  and  pain  of  his  flo- 
mach , and  great  irritability  of  it.  He  refufed  every  thing 
offered  him,  either  as  food  or  medicines.  The  lafl  pur- 
gative he  had,  operated  three  or  four  times.  He  had  a fa- 
line  mixture,  and  tincture  of  opium,  to  compofe  his  flo- 
mach ; and  he  had  a buffering  plaifter  applied  to  the  pit 
of  the  flomach,  with  good  effect. — 20th,  he  was  much 
relieved,  the  uneafmefs  at  his  flomach  greatly  allevi- 
ated, and  had  a perfect  remiffion  of  the  fever;  he  was 
ordered  fix  drachms  of  bark,  and  two  of  fnake  root,  to  be 
taken  with  port  wine  and  water,  in  the  courl'e  of  tw  enty- 
four  hours — -he  had  but  a flight  paroxyfm  this  day. — 2 ill, 
he  had  a good  night’s  reft,  and  was  tolerably  free  from  fever, 
but  very  weak  ; he  was  ordered  to  go  on  with  the  medi- 
cines.— 23d,  he  was  troubled  with  a retching  to  vomit,  but 
continued  to  get  better  ; for  his  fick  flomach  he  had  two 
ounces  of  lemon-juice,  faturated  with  fait  of  tartar,  and  with 
a few  drops  of  laudanum,  to  be  taken  occafionally. — 24th, 
he  caught  a cold,  and  had  a cough  ; for  which  he  had  an 
antimonial,  but  continued  the  ufe  of  the  bark,  and  got 
well,  and  recovered  his  health  and  flrength  in  a few  days. 

Remarks. — In  this  cafe,  we  may  ohferve  the  effccls  of  a 
a different  method  of  treatment.  Here  there  appeared 
not  much  neceflity  for  bleeding,  fo  far  as  we  could  judge 
by  his  pulfe,  and  the  appearance  of  the  countenance,  or 
other  fymptoms.  The  irritability  of  his  flomach  did  not 
appear  to  be  great  at  firfl,  nor  any  appearance  of  inflam- 
mation : the  laudanum  given  with  the  antimonial  at  night, 
was  not  fo  much  intended  to  caufe  reft,  as  to  affifl  the  an- 
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timonial  in  its  fudorific  operation ; but  in  cafe  the  warm 
drinks,  and  antimonials  caufe  a perforation,  and  removes 
the  ftriCture,  and  drynefs  of  the  fkin,  we  would  rather 
not  give  any  preparation  of  opium,  in  the  firfl  days  of  the 
difeafe,  at  lead  while  the  fever  is  high,  or  any  inflamma- 
tory tendency  prefent.  As  for  the  antimonials,  they  are 
the  molt  generally  ufeful,  of  any  other  known  medicine, 
in  the  beginning  of  fevers,  where  the  llomach  will  retain 
them,  even  in  very  fmall  dofes.  Purgatives  are  abfolutely 
necelfary,  as  the  neutral  falts,  and  caftor  oil,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  cure,  as  they  clear  the  inteflines  of  their 
irritating  contents,  and  are  of  a fedative,  or  cooling  qua- 
lity ; therefore  in  remittents,  or  indeed  any  other  fevers, 
they  fhould  fcarce  ever  be  difpenfed  with,  every  two  or 
three  days,  where  the  llomach  is  irritable.  The  bark  in 
this  cafe  appeared  to  have  been  begun  foon  enough,  al- 
though it  was  the  end  of  the  fourth,  or  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  day  ; and  we  are  perfuaded  that  giving  it  fooner, 
in  large  quantities,  is  very  feldom  fafe  ; but  its  effects 
may  be  tried  firfl:,  in  fmall  quantities,  and  if  it  fhould  ap- 
pear to  increafe  the  fever,  with  flrifture  of  the  fit  in,  and 
uneafinefs,  it  is  improper. 

A cafe  of  a remittent  fever  which  was  contracted  on 
fhore  at  Fort  Marlbro’.  Being  taken  at  the  fame  time 
with  a very  dangerous  fever  myfeif,  and  therefore  not 
able  to  pay  attention  to  him,  being  unable  to  vifit  him 
only  once  or  twice,  and  my  mind,  as  well  as  my  body, 
being  in  a very  weak,  and  languid  ftate.  We  regretted 
this  young  man’s  death  the  more,  as  he  was  the  only  one 
lofl  during  the  voyage,  by  the  difeafes  of  the  climate,  in 
a fnip's  company  of  140,  in  twenty  months  to  St.  Flele- 
na,  Bencoolen  and  China,  one  of  them  the  mod  unheal- 
thy fettlements  belonging  to  the  company;  and  China  is 
none  of  the  bell  to  Europeans. 

A cafe  of  remittent  fever,  in  which  wine  and  bark  were 
ufed  prematurely. 

Martin  Harris,  third  mate’s  fervant,  aged  27  years, 
rather  of  a meagre  and  irritable  habit  of  body,  he  had 
lived  at  the  tavern  during  our  flay  at  Bencoolen,  which 
was  about  a month,  and  fometimes  got  drunk,  but  the 
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whole  time  he  had  no  bed,  but  flept  fitting  or  reclining  on 
chairs,  and  often  in  the  open  air,  in  a piazza,  (or  va- 
ran da.) 

July  2 2d,  1790,  he  came  on  board  very  fick,  he  com- 
plained of  a naufea,  and  ficknefs  at  his  flomach,  and  of 
fevere  pains  of  his  head,  and  of  his  back  and  limbs — his 
pulle  and  other  fymptoms  did  not  appear  to  require  bleed- 
ing, his  tongue  was  dry,  and  a bitter  tafte  in  his  mouth  ; 
he  had  immediately  an  emetic,  and  at  night  an  ounce  of 
vinegar,  laturated  with  volatile  alcali,  and  a few  drops 
antimonial  wine,  as  a fudorific  ; he  had  fome  red  in  the 
night — and  on  the  23d,  his  pains  were  eafier,  but  the 
feverifh  ficknefs  Hill  continued,  but  his  pulle  was  mo- 
derate ; and  as  his  bowels  had  not  been  opened  by 
the  medicines,  he  had  an  ounce  of  glaubers  falts,  with 
the  juice  of  a lemon  to  make  it  lefs  naufeous — and 
at  night  again  the  draught  with  antimonial  powder. 
On  the  24th,  he  had  a perfect  remifiion,  and  was  al- 
molt  free  from  fever,  but  complained  of  weaknefs  and 
giddinefs,  but  would  not  keep  his  bed — this  day,  the  third 
from  his  coming  on  board,  but  the  fourth  or  fifth  of  his 
difeafe,  he  had  a fair  remiffion  with  weaknefs.  He  was 
ordered  a drachm  of  bark  every  four  hours,  in  wine  and 
water,  as  a trial  of  it ; but  he  had  a reftlefs  night,  and 
was  very  feyerifli — and  011  the  next  day,  the  25th,  his 
eyes  were  obfcrved  to  have  a yellow i Hi  tinge,  and  he  com- 
plained of  pain  and  tendon  of  the  lower  belly;  now  it 
was  very  plain  the  bark  had  been  given  rather  too  Icon ; 
it  was  alfo  difcovered  that  he  had  got  a quantity  of  bark 
and  wine  into  his  own  poficfiion,  of  which  he  took  indif- 
cri  minutely  in  Urge  quantities — he  had  glauber  falts 
again,  to  obviate  the  bad  fymptoms  arifnig,  and  in  the 
evening  an  antimonial  with  laudanum.-—  26th,  the  yel- 
lownefs  of  his  eyes  was  nearly  gone,  and  the  tenfion  of 
hjs  abdomen,  head  ache,  and  fevetifii  heats  were  aba- 
ted. and  he  had  a fair  remiffion,  but  he  was  very  much 
debilitated,  with  a flow  pulfe,  and.  yet  he  would  not  keep 
his  bed.  Me  was  ordered  fnake-root,  a drachm  and  a half* 
cordial  con  feci  ion,  two  drachms,  and  lirnpie  cinnamon- 
\yater,  eight  ounces,  as  the  bark  and  wine  appeared  fo 
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much  to  difagree  with  him,  to  take  three  fpoonsfull,  every 
three  hours  ; he  had  a' pretty  good  night’s  reft — and  on 
the  27th,  he  appeared  much  refrefhed,  but  towards  noon 
his  paroxyfm  came  on  again,  with  great  third,  and  a full 
pulfe,  and  his  {kin  was  hot  and  dry,  then  he  had  faturated 
vinegar,  half  an  ounce,  tartar  emetic,  half  a grain,  and 
ten  drops  of  laudanum,  to  be  taken  in  the  paroxyfm,  in 

order  to  promote  a perfpiration,  and  lower  the  fever 

28th,  on  this  day,  he  was  very  low,  and  his  pulfe  fcarce 
perceptible,  his  tongue  foul,  and  being  rather  codive  he 
had  a purgative,  which  did  not  operate  at  this  time;  (be- 
ing unable  to  fee  him  myfelf,)  he  had  alfo  half  an  ounce 
of  bark,  to  be  taken  in  wine  and  water,  as  he  was  fo  very 
weak,  and  had  a good  remidion. — 29th,  as  the  purgative 
did  not  operate,  he  was  ordered  an  inje&ion ; he  had 
taken  about  three  drachms  of  the  bark,  and  a little  rhu- 
barb, and  probably  too  much  wine,  as  the  other  fervants 
were  very  odicious,  giving  him  whole  bottles  of  it  at  once, 
which  he  kept  hid  in  his  hammock,  and  drank  of  toexcefs; 
but  atfeven  in  the  evening,  he  was  taken  with  a violent 
paroxyfm,  and  became  delirious,  with  darting  of  the 
tendons — he  was  ordered  a blifter  to  his  back  immediate- 
ly, and  his  feet  to  be  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  he  had 
camphor,  five  grains,  with  cordial  confe&ion,  and  five 
drops  of  laudanum,  in  a draught,  but  he  foon  became 
convulfed,  all  over  his  body,  and  continued  fo  until  four 
in  the  morning,  when  he  departed. 

We  were  informed  that  the  ill-timed  kindnefs  of  thofe. 
about  him,  was  a principal  caufe  of  his  death;  though  they 
did  it  with  a good  intent. 

A cafe  which  proved  very  tedious  through  the  patient’s 
mifeonduft  at  Bencoolen. 

July  10th,  179c — Mr.  Prefect,  midfhipman,  of  a fan- 
gnine  habit,  aged  18  years,  he  had  lived  more  freely  than 
ordinary,  and  fometimes  fleeping  without  going  to  bed 
all  night,  and  at  other  times  walking,  or  riding  out,  ex- 
po  fed  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  fun.  He  was  firlt  taken 
with  ficknefs  of  his  fiomach,  and  pains  in  his  head  and 
back,  and  in  all  his  bones,  and  other  lymptoms  of  fever  ; 
whillt  on  fhore,  he  applied  to  tl  le  furgeon  of  the  fettle. 
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ment,  who  fir  ft  gave  him  an  emetic,  but  no  blood  was 
taken,  although  he  required  it ; after  the  emetic  he  had 
faline  mixture,  and  the  bark  had  been  fent  to  him,  but 
fortunately  for  him,  he  had  not  taken  any  until  he  came 
on  board,  by  which  time  he  had  been  three  or  four 
days  bad  of  the  difeafe.  ioth,  when  he  came  on  board 
he  was  in  a high  fever,  his  tongue  foul,  and  of  a brownifh 
colour;  he  was  very  thirfty,  and  with  griping  pains  of 
his  bowels,  and  every  fecond  day  he  had  an  exacerbation 
of  the  fever,  he  had  half  an  ounce  of  rochel  falts,  and  af- 
terwards half  an  ounce  of  Mindererus’s  fpirits,  with  half  a 
grain  of  emetic  tartar,  every  two  hours,  through  the  day, 
Etc.  nth.  the  fever  was  much  abated,  but  he  complain- 
ed of  weaknefs  and  langor,  and  his  tongue  was  foul  and 
brownifh  ; he  was  now  fet  to  take  the  bark,  a drachm 
every  three  hours  in  wine  and  water.  He  had  an  acceffi- 
on  of  the  fever  in  the  night,  and  in  it  he  had  an  antimoni- 
al,  with  a few  drops  of  laudanum.  12th,  he  continued 
the  bark  in  the  re  million.  13th,  he  was  much  better  and 
went  on  with  the  bark  ; had  another  acceflion  of  the  fever 
in  the  night,  and  had  then  an  antimonial  with  laudanum. 
14th,  his  fever  was  milder  laft  night  than  the  former  ac- 
oeffions,  he  now  complained  of  uneafinefsat  his  ftomach, 
for  which  he  had  a gentle  emetic.  1 6th,  the  paroxyfin 
was  fcarce  perceptible ; he  continued  the  medicines,  Etc. 
17th,  he  was  fo  far  recovered,  as  to  be  able  to  get  out  of 
bed,  and  walk  about  a little,  and  took  fome  of  the  bark, 
&c.  19th,  he  went  on  recovering  gradually,  and  now 

left  off  the  bark,  as  he  all  along  had  a great  averfion  to  it, 
and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  it  regularly — he 
recovered,  although  but  {lowly.  On  the  28th,  he  fuffer- 
ed  a relapfe  from  fitting  in  the  great  cabbin,  expofed  to  a 
current  of  air,  and  eating  unripe  fruit,  and  drinking  por- 
ter. His  fkin  became  dry,  his  pulfe  weak,  he  was  reft- 
lefs,  captious,  and  trdublefome,  and  could  fcarcely  be  pre- 
va  led  on  to  take  any  medicines — he  had  an  antimonial, 
with  a few  drops  of  laudanum  at  night.  29th,  he  was 
obferved  to  have  a fwelling  of  his  feet,  which  he  conceal- 
ed, his  fear  of  taking  medicines  was  fo  great,  and  as  this 
indicated  obllruHions  of  the  abdominal  vifeera,  he  had 
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three  grains  of  calomel  in  a pill  at  night.  30th,  he  had 
no  fever,  but  was  very  weak,  and  low  fpirited,  and  had 
a great  averfion  to  motion,  he  was  ordered  a drachm  ot 
bark,  three  times  a day,  and  at  night  two  grains  of  calo- 
mel, in  a bolus.  3 ill,  Jt  was  very  difficult  to  get  him 
to  take  one  or  two  doles  of  bark,  at  eight  in  the  evening 
by  fitting  up,  he  became  faint,  and  was  carried  to  bed. — 
We  were  informed  that  he  had  drank  too  much  bottled 
porter  before  this  attack ; he  now  became  highly  deliri- 
ous, with  a burning  heat  of  the  fkin,  as  the  bark  had  vo- 
mited him,  he  had  left  it  off  before  this  fit  came  on,  and 
having  fymptoms  of  obltrudtions  in  the  abdominal  vifeera 
and  fwellings,  &.c.  he  had  pills  of  calocynth,  comp, 
and  tartarifed  antimony,  half  a grain. 

Aug.  ill.  He  was  free  of  the  fever,  and  perfpired 

freely,  he  lay  however,  in  a comatofe  dozing  or  fleepy 

fiate,  unlefs  when  rouzed  from  it ; now  he  had  a bliller  to 

his  back  to  roufe  him  from  this  lethargic  fiate,  and  as  he 

was  collive,  he  had  a pill  as  before,  every  three  hours — ■ 

2d,  he  appeared  a little  livelier  ever  fince  midnight ; he 

had  two  or  three  evacuations  in  the  night,  but  he  was  very 

weak  and  irritable,  he  therefore  had  half  an  ounce  of  bark 

with  wine  and  water  ; the  fwellings  of  his  feet  were  almolt 

gone.  3d,  he  relied  well  in  the  night,  and  appeared  to  be 

getting  better  very  fall ; the  bliller  difeharged  freely,  and 

the  bark  remained  on  his  flomach  better,  and  his  appetite 

began  to  return.  4th,  he  was  entirely  free  from  the  fever, 

and  a little  eruption  appeared  about  his  mouth;  he  was  now 

again,  fo  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  fit  up  a little ; he 

refted  well  lall  night : as  he  could  not  be  got  to  take  much 

bark,  he  had  one  drachm  of  it,  with  half  a drachm  of 

fnake-root,  in  wine  and  water  everv  dav  at  eleven  o’clock 

* * 

until  the  fixth,  recovering  flowly,  when  he  left  it  off. — 
On  the  8th,  as  he  had  been  collive  for  fome  time,  and 
the  fwelling  of  his  feet  returning  in  the  evenings,  and 
pitting  when  prefled  upon  ; he  had  one  fcruple  of 
purging  pills,  and  calomel  two  grains,  made  in  four 
pills  to  take  at  bed  time.  10th,  he  continued  to  get 
better,  but  the  fwellings  continued,  he  had  the  fame  pills 
repeated.  13th,  he  continued  recovering,  but  the  fwell- 
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ing  of  the  feet  continued,  and  he  had  the  pills  as  before. — • 
1 8th,  he  was  taken  with  a pain  of  the  ftomach,  naufea, 
and  inclination  to  vomit;  he  had  three  grains  of  emetic 
tartar  immediately,  and  the  next  morning,  19th,  a 
purging  draught : after  the  emetic  the  fwelling  about  his 
ancles  lefiened  confiderably,  but  he  became  much  weak- 
er— he  had  another  i’everilh  paroxyfm  in  the  evening  : 
this  was  his  third  relapfe,  and  there  were  fufficient  rea- 
fon  to  think,  this  was  likewile  caufed  by  intemperance, 
and  his  avei  fion  to  the  bark.  In  the  night  he  had  a hot 
and  dry  fkin,  and  a hard  quick  pulfe,  he  had  feven  grains 
of  antimonial  powder,  and  twelve  drops  of  laudanum. — 
20th,  the  fever  was  entirely  gone,  but  left  him  very 
weak,  and  the  (welling  of  his  feet,  was  totally  difappeared 
• — he  had  therefore  half  an  ounce  of  bark  ordered  for  him, 
in  wine  and  water,  but  he  had  the  molf  infuperable  aver- 
fion  to  it,  and  ufed  every  means,  and  excufe  in  his  power 
to  evade  it,  but  he  was  forced  to  take  about  five  drachms, 
(much  againlt  his  will,)  by  watching  him,  for  he  would 
even  conceal  it  in  his  mouth,  and  fpit  it  out  as  focn  as 
our  backs  were  turned.  2 2d,  as  he  begged  a refpite  from 
the  bark  yefterday,  he  had  no  medicines,  but  this  day  he 
was  forced  to  take  a little  in  wine  and  water,  at  eleven 
o’clock,  and  from  this  forward  he  took  no  more  medi- 
cines, and  recovered.  27th,  by  this  time  he  was  entire- 
ly in  good  health.  We  were  now  one  week  in  China,  and 
lie  has  been  fick,  fince  a week  before  our  leaving  Ben- 
coolen,  in  all  feven  weeks. 

Remarks . — It  is  to  be  obferved,  of  this  young  gentle- 
man, that  he  was  very  much  of  an  epicurean,  in  the  mo- 
dern acceptation  of  the  term,  and  he  was  remarkably 
impatient  under  his  ficknefs,  which  always  aggravates 
the  danger;  and  as  he  had  the  command  of  money,  and 
was  very  lend  of  every  gratification,  he  would  not  refufe 
himfelf  any  thing,  nor  undergo  the  difeipline  of  taking 
medicines,  or  of  being  confined  to  any  regimen;  which 
with  his  uncautioufly  expofing  himfelf,  when  weak  to  the 
night  air,  without  exercifing,  as  walking,  &c.  at  the  fame 
time  aggravated  his  danger.  Between  the  (irll  and  Second 
relapfe  of  the  fever,  he  was  in  good  health,  only  Weak, 
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and  his  averfion  to  the  bark,  deprived  him  of  the  advan- 
tages, which  he  might  otherwife  have  derived  from  it,  to- 
wards the  re-eftablifhing  of  his  ftrength  ; the  fwelling  of 
his  feet,  and  the  primary  caufe  of  it,  obdrudtions  in  the 
abdominal  vifcera,  were  more  probably  owing  to  a defi- 
ciency of  the  bark,  than  to  over  much  of  it,  as  he  ne- 
ver took  fo  much  as  was  ordered  for  him.  At  the  time 
of  his  third  relapfe,  his  cafe  appeared  to  be  very  hopelefs, 
but  his  recovery  was  very  perfect,  in  all  refpe&s. 


• ■!>  -i'.'r  ■ 


The  Typhus , or  Low  Nervous  Fever » 


1 HIS  Fever  is  generally  fird  perceived  by  an  uneafi- 
nel’s,  and  ficknefs  of  the  Itomach,  and  a head-ache  and  pain, 
chiefly  over  the  eye  brows,  with  a vertigo,  and  pain  of  the 
loins,  and  fometimes  in  all  the  bones,  and  joints  of  the  bo- 
dy, with  a naufea,  and  bad  tade  in  the  mouth  ; and  the 
tongue  is  at  the  beginning,  covered  with  a white  furr, 
which,  in  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  turns  brownifh  ; and 
the  teeth  are  fometimes  covered  with  a blackifh  colour, 
and  there  is  a great  third,  and  bad  tade  in  the  mouth. 

The  pulfe,  in  this  fpecies  of  fever,  is  commonly  quick, 
and  weak,  from  no  to  120,  or  130  in  a minute.  In  fome 
it  is  hard,  and  tenfe,  with  a pain  acrofs  the  bottoms  of  the 
orbits  of  the  eyes  ; there  always  is  a great  laditude,  and 
Weaknefs,  and  a frequent  defire  of  changing  the  podure  of 
the  body,  and  limbs  ; the  patients  feel  as  if  they  were  over 
fatigued,  tired,  and  relllefs,  and  cannot  deep  ; with  dart- 
ing or  frightful  dreams,  which  they  are  often  troubled 
with  ; the  fenfes  of  perception  are  diflurbed,  and  the 
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memory  is  confuted,  and  the  judgment  weak,  waver- 
ing, andchildifh;  they  are  often  fo  forgetful,  that  they 
cannot  remember  any  thing  they  are  doing,  or  faying ; 
and  if  they  alk  for  any  thing,  they  either  forget  it,  or  think 
it  very  long  in  coming : and  in  Ihort  all  the  fenfes,  and 
faculties  are  very  much  perverted,  and  difturbed  ; they 
often  become  delirious,  but  principally  in  the  night, 
through  want  of  reft,  or  objefts  to  fix  their  attention — 
fuch  as  fpeaking  to  any  one,  or  looking  at  any  objedt ; 
they  often  talk  to  themfelves  incoherently,  often  miftaking 
imaginations  for  realities ; and  yet  if  any  one  fpeaks  to 
them,  they  commonly  return  a proper  anfvver,  or  even 
converfe  fenfibly,  for  a little,  and  prefently  fall  into  their 
unconnected  reveries,  tolling  about  in  bed,  fighing,  and 
teeming  to  be  in  great  diftrefs  ; fometimes  paffing  feveral 
days  and  nights,  without  alking  for  any  thing,  either  to  eat 
or  drink,  or  even  wifhing  to  have  any  thing  that  is  offered 
to  them,  in  a liftlefs  ftate  of  apathy,  want  of  refolution 
and  wavering  of  their  minds. 

This  appears  to  be  in  every  fenfe  of  the  word,  a con- 
tinued fever  : for  it  is  very  rare  to  fee  any  fuch  thing  as 
exacerbations,  or  remilfions  in  it  for  feveral  days,  or  even 
for  weeks  together — -its  continuance  being  fometimes  ve- 
ry long,  and  obftinate,  weakening  the  patients  exceffive- 
ly,  both  in  mind,  and  body,  if  fulfered  to  go  on  without 
medical  afliftance,  but  which,  generally  by  proper  treat- 
ment, may  be  either  cut  Ihort,  or  at  leaft  caufed  to  be 
lefs  hurtful,  than  when  left  to  itfelf,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Antients  ; as  we  find  by  their  writings,  they  rnoftly  did 
in  their  practice. 

The  cure  fliould  in  general,  be  begun,  by  giving  an 
emetic,  as  foon  as  the  firft  fymptoms  of  uneafinefs  are  per- 
ceived at  the  ftomach  ; this  in  fome  cates  prevents  the 
farther  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  and  cuts  it  fhort  at  once, 
and  Ihould  never  be  neglected  by  thofe  who  are  ex  poled  to 
the  infection,  by  being  near  the  fick,  upon  the  firft  fufpi- 
cion  of  their  being  infected  : which  may  be  known  by  a 
ficknefs  at  the  llomach,  head-ache,  and  a peculiar  fen  fat  ion 
of  and  drynefs  of  the  tongue,  accompanied  with  a prick- 
ling fenfation  in  the  mouth,  and  an  uncommon  fort  of 
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tafte,  &c.  and  fometimes  a pain  of  the  loins,  or  of  all  the 
bones.  But  as  fome  perfons  are  very  averfe  to  vomiting, 
five  grains  of  antimonial  fever  powder,  fhould  be  taken, 
in  order  to  clear  the  bowels,  keeping  warm  in  bed,  and 
taking  warm  drink,  to  promote  a perfpiration,  and  re- 
move the  torpor  of  the  fmall  velfels — this  may  fometimes 
fupply  the  place  of  an  emetic  ; but  if  they  have  taken  an 
emetic,  they  fhould  endeavour  to  promote  a perfpiration, 
by  getting  into  bed  immediately  after  its  operation,  with 
warm  drinks — and  if  it  does  not  break  out  eafily,  a little 
of  the  antimonial  powder,  in  a fpoonful  or  two  of  vinegar 
neutralized  with  fpirit  or  fait  of  hartfhorn  promotes  it. 

If  there  fhould  be  any  appearance,  of  an  inflammatory 
diathefis,  accompanying  this  fever,  blood  may  betaken  to 
advantage,  in  the  early  ftages  of  the  difeafe,  although  this 
is  but  fometimes  the  cafe.  Therefore  it  fhould  be  ufed 
with  caution,  and  not  indifcriminately,  and  by  rote,  in 
every  perfon  taken  with  this  difeafe  ; but  let  the  pulfe, 
and  the  appearances  of  the  patient,  dirett  the  experienced 
praflitioner  in  that  refpedt ; and  if  they  can  diftinguifh 
an  inflammatory  pulfe,  from  others,  they  will  feldom  err 
here.  As  in  all  continued  fevers,  fo  in  this,  it  is  abfolute- 
ly  neceffary  to  keep  the  bowels  clean,  by  purgatives — if 
there  are  any  inflammatory  appearances,  thefe  fhould  be 
of  the  lenient  and  fedative  kind,  as  the  neutral  falts,  Sal. 
Rochel,  or  cafior  oil.  But  where  the  difeafe  is  of  the  low- 
nervous  appearance,  the  mod  draftic,  or  refinous  purga- 
tives may  anfwer  better,  by  ftimulating  the  low,  and  lan- 
guid powers  into  aftion  ; of  this  fort,  jalap,  rhubarb  and, 
aloetics  with  calomel,  may  be  ufed  occafionally  ; but 
fometimes  the  antimonial  powder,  fupercedes  the  ufe  of 
purgatives,  by  operating  in  that  way—- this  powder  fhould 
be  given  at  intervals  of  fix,  eight,  or  twelve  hours,  but 
particularly  at  bed  time,  in  cafe  the  patient  is  not  clofe 
. confined,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  at  the  beginning  of  this  fe- 
ver. But  if  they  are  confined,  and  the  powder  will  not 
promote  a perfpiration,  the  neutralized  vinegar  may  be 
given  with  it,  or  the  common  faline  draught.  Thefe  are 
peculiarly  proper,  in  cafe  of  great  irritability  of  the  fto- 
mach,  without  any  perfpiration ; and  even  a few  drops 
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of  laudanum,  may  be  added  to  the  night  draught, 
when  there  is  want  of  fleep  ; but  this  fhould  not  be  made 
free  with  at  firft,  as  it  is  apt  to  produce  coftivenefs,  and 
leave  the  patient  low  after  the  ufe  of  it ; and  in  cafe 
the  laudanum  does  not  procure  fleep,  or  reft,  it  is  very 
probable  that  camphor  will  fucceed,  if  given  in  dofes,  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  grains.  This  in  cafes  of  great  irrita- 
bility, is  a moft  powerful  fedative,  but  particularly  in  that 
fort  of  irritability,  which  is  of  the  low',  nervous,  or  fpaft 
modiac  fpecies,  in  which  it  anfvvers  beft ; and  thefe  dif- 
tindtions,  although  very  obfcure,  and  difficult  to  the  igno- 
rant, are  not  fo  to  the  experienced  and  well  informed, 
who  have  ufed  themfelves  to  thefe  difcriminations,  by  an 
accurate  obfervation  of  the  progrefs  of  difeafes. 

In  this  genus  of  fevers,  the  brain  is  very  apt  to  be  af- 
fe&ed,  and  the  patients  in  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  very 
frequently  become  comatous,  lethargic,  and  delirious.  In 
cafes  of  this  nature,  blifters  between  the  fhoulders,  anfwer 
extremely  well,  in  alleviating  the  fy  mptoms,  and  by  their 
ftimulus,  removing  the  atony,  and  giving  energy  to  the 
parts.  There  are  fome  cafes  however,  efpecially  at  the 
beginning  of  this  difeafe,  where  there  is  an  inflammatory 
diathelis — and  here,  blifters  would  be  very  improper  ; 
but  bleeding,  and  antiphlogiftic  purgatives,  fuch  as  the 
neutral  falts,  will  be  required,  with  the  antimonials,  and 
diaphoretic  draughts — as  ammonia  acetara,  (the  faturated 
vinegar)  or  faline  draughts,  anfwer  very  well  in  mode- 
rating the  difeafe.  As  foon  as  the  violence  of  the  fever  is 
overcome,  and  no  inflammatory  diathefts  is  prefent,  the 
Peruvian  bark  may  be  given,  either  with,  or  without  wine; 
but  we  do  not  mean  that  they  fhould  be  given  in  fuch 
quantities,  as  has  been  fometimes,  injudicioufly  advifed 
by  phyficians.  We  believe  only  fmall  dofes  of  bark,  and 
port,  or  madeira  wine,  can  be  given  with  propriety  in  this 
difeafe ; although  fome  have  given  bark  by  ounces,  and 
wine  by  bottles,  ckc. 

After  the  inflammatory  diathefis  of  this  fever  is  over, 
or  if  no  fuch  difpofition  appears;  for  even  in  the  moft  in- 
fe£lious  degree  of  the  typhus,  the  young,  ftrong,  and 
plethoric,  are  a?  fubject  to  be  taken  with  an  infectious  le- 
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ver  , as  others,  and  an  inflammatory  difpofttion  often  ap- 
pears,  in  the  fir  ft  days  of  the  difeafe,  confequently  it  may 
require  bleeding,  and  lenient  purgatives,  and  antimonials; 
but  after  this  lfage  is  over,  nourifhing  cordials,  and  food,  are 
necelfary  ; or  in  cafe  it  has  not  appeared  in  the  firft  days 
of  the  difeafe,  then  bark,  wine,  and  opium,  may  be  much 
fooner  ul'ed  with  fuccefs — a dole  of  laudanum  may  be 
given  at  night,  and  the  bark  and  wine  may  be  given, 
either  mixed  with  water,  or  feparately,  but  in  moderate 
quantities.  We  believe  from  two  drachms,  to  half  an 
ounce  of  the  bark,  and  from  a quarter,  to  an  half  pint  of 
wine,  will  generally  be  lufficient  in  the  twenty-four  hours; 
and  in  cafe  great  weaknefs  fupervenes,  nourifhing  food, 
and  drinks  may  be  adminiftered,  as  foups  and  panada  witlv 
wine  and  cordials.  But  the  ufe  of  thefe  is  to  be  entered 
into  with  caution,  obferving  at  firft  attentively  their  ef- 
fects upon  the  patient ; and  in  cafe  the  pulfe  grows  fuller, 
and  flower,  and  more  fteady  upon  the  ufe  of  them,  and 
they  do  not  diforder  the  intellects,  but  the  eyes  become 
more  lively,  and  the  mind  more  ferene,  they  are  to  be 
perfifted  in  : but  on  the  contrary,  if  they  diforder  the 
imagination,  or  quicken  the  pulfe,  or  caufe  it  to  be  more 
irregular,  or  unlleady,  they  are  to  be  ufed  with  caution, 
or  left  oft'  altogether,  for  fear  of  promoting  internal  fup- 
purations,  as  fometimes  happen  in  the  brain,  and  other 
vifeera,  and  then  the  antimonial  powder,  and  neutralized 
vinegar,  may  be  given  to  advantage. 

Towards  the  decline  of  this,  or  any  other  fever,  pure 
air,  and  gentle  exercife,  if  practicable ; and  in  tedious 
low  cafes,  the  cold  bath  may  be  very  ufeful,  as  it  excites 
that  cheerful,  healthy  glow  over  the  whole  body,  immedi- 
ately by  its  operation,  which  is  apparently  of  great  fervice, 
in  recovering  the  healthy  aftions  of  the  fyftem,  or  in  leflen- 
ingthe  morbid  actions,  whether  that  is  increafed  irritability 
or  fome  other  better  defined  aCtion,  of  the  living  folids  ; 
but  irritability  of  fome  one  name,  or  other,  appears  to  be  a 
prominent  feature  in  all  febrile  indifpolitions,  andthecaufe 
which  excites  it,  and  muft  be  found  out,  if  we  would  cure 
fuccefsfully. 
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A Practical  Narrative  of  the  Pestilential  Fever. 


HE  fummer  of  1793  was  remarkably  warm,  fo  that 
the  inhabitants  fay,  they  have  had  few  more  fo,  in  the 
memory  of  the  oldeit  perfon  living  ; and  the  wind  was 
mollly  from  the  fouthward.  In  June  there  were  fome 
thunder  fhowers ; but  July  and  Auguft  were  dry,  with 
very  little  wind,  and  generally  warm  for  the  fealon.  This 
is  as  near  as  we  can  remember ; but  we  have  feveral  times 
feen  the  thermometer  above  90°.  The  greateft  heats  are 
between  12  and  3 in  the  afternoon — at  any  other  time  of 
the  twenty-four  hours,  the  heat,  to  one  uled  to  tropical 
latitudes,  is  but  trifling,  if  not  expofed  to  direft  rays  of 
the  fun,  and  then  it  is  warm  enough  in  the  middle  of 
winter.  The  coldnefs  of  the  water  is  a great  luxury,  to 
thofe  who  are  ufed  to  the  warm  water  of  hot  climates,  at 
lead  to  myfelf  it  is  very  much  fo.  The  coldnefs  of  the 
evenings  and  mornings,  and  the  nights  in  general,  are 
very  pleafing  after  the  heats  of  the  days  ; and  this  is  very 
perceptible  as  foon  as  the  fun  is  down — the  pleafant  night 
air  invites  the  inhabitants  to  fit  at  their  doors,  in  the  cool 
of  the  evenings,  and  often  until  late  at  night,  on  benches, 
for  they  have  no  piazzas,  but  are  moflly  expofed  to  the 
dews.  This  cullom  is  more  frequent  here,  than  in  any 
other  place  we  have  feen,  in  hot  weather,  and  we  believe 
mull  be  very  often  prejudicial  to  their  healths  ; for  the  vef- 
fels  on  the  furface  of  the  body  being  relaxed,  by  the  pre- 
ceding warmth  of  the  days,  and  the  fluids  thereby  invited 
outward,  accompanied  with  a profufe  perfpiratipn,  the 
inward  veffels  are  in  part  emptied  of  their  contents,  and 
the  body  is  weakened,  and  becomes  more  fufceptible  of 
every  impreflion  ; but  when  the  body  is  expofed  to  colder 
air,  a ftri&ure  appears  to  be  produced  on  the  fkin,  and 
extreme  veffels,  near  the  furface ; and  the  fluids  are  pro- 
pelled to  the  larger  internal  veffels,  and  vifeera.  If  this 
change  is  brought  about  gradually,  no  bad  confequences 
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enfue,  by  giving  the  vefiels  time  to  accommodate  them* 
felves  to  the  change  ; but  when  made  fuddenly,  efpecially 
after  being  heated  by  exercife,  it  may  often  caufe  violent 
difeafes,  of  the  dyfenteric,  or  feverifh  fpecies,  according 
as  the  feafon,  weather,  or  habit  of  body  may  be  more 
predifpofed  to  one,  or  the  other  : thus  we  moft  commonly 
find  difeafes  inflammatory  in  the  fpring,  and  accompa* 
nied  with  redundancies  of  the  bile,  and  lax  fibres  in  au- 
tumn. 

When  perfons  expofe  themfelves  to  the  cool  even- 
ings, they  Ihould  life  fome  exercife  at  the  fame  time,  to 
prevent  the  bad  confequences  which  fometimes  follow  ; 
walking,  or  any  other  adfive  amufement,  which  circum- 
ftances  may  permit.  Walking  we  remarked,  was  lefs 
pradlifed  here,  than  any  other  places  we  have  feen,  un- 
lefs  by  the  few  French,  who  are  here,  who  were  almoft 
the  only  people,  to  be  feen  on  the  public  walks,  which  was 
without  doubt,  much  in  their  favour — no  lels  fo,  than  their 
modes  of  living;  for  pure  air,  exercife,  and  temperance, 
have  at  all  times  the  happieft  effedts  upon  health. 

In  July,  an  epidemic  catarrh,  was  general  all  over 
the  city.  It  appeared  to  partake  of  the  infectious  pro- 
perties of  the  influenza  ; but  it  was  very  flight — al- 
moft  every  one  who  had  it,  going  about  their  ordinary 
employments,  and  very  little  the*worfe.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  a Huffing  of  the  head,  and  a difeharge  from  the 
nol’e,  and  the  lungs,  and  all  the  appearances  of  an  in- 
flammation, of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nofe  and 
wind-pipe,  extending  dowm  its  ramifications;  and  it  in* 
duced  a weaknefs  all  over  the  body,  which  remained  a 
long  time ; the  head  likewife  felt  uneafy.  The  dileafe 
however  was  fo  flight,  that  very  few  applied  for  medical 
affillance.  As  there  had  been  rain  feveral  times  before 
this,  and  heavy  thunder  fhowers,  it  was  not  much  inflam- 
matory, and  did  very  well  by  evacuating  the  contents  of 
the  flomach  and  inteflines,  and  giving  a little  bark  and 
wine  or  cordials,  to  reflore  the  tone  of  the  fyflem  in  gene- 
ral. This  complaint  was  moft  prevalent  in  July  ; and 
except  the  difeafes  among  the  children,  fuch  as  diarrhea, 
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or  dyfenteries,  which  are  common  every  year,  there ^vere 
no  remarkable  epidemics  before  Augufl.  So  far  as  we  can 
recollect,  the  hate  of  the  air  and  difeafes,  for  upwards  of 
three  months,  before  the  raging  epidemic  took  place. 

It  is  proper  to  be  obferved,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
city,  are  in  general  of  more  robufl,  and  plethoric  conflitu- 
tions,  than  is  common  in  cities,  or  in  any  other  places  far- 
ther fouthward.  Their  appearances  are  fuch  as  have  been 
underhood  by  bilious;  and  as  we  have  fheun  the  con- 
nexion there  is,  between  the  colour  of  the  inhabitants  of 
any  local  fituation,  and  the  healthinefs,  or  unhealthinefs 
of  the  place,  to  judge  from  colour,  we  would  not  readily 
take  this  to  be  an  healthy  fituation  ; and  fo  far  as  we  have 
leen  of  different  parts,  this  rule  holds  good  generally  with 
the  inhabitants  of  temperate  climates.  They  lofe  their 
white,  and  florid  colours,  in  proportion,  the  unhealthier 
the  place  is  in  which  they  live;  fo  that  one  much  ufed 
to  fee  this  variety,  may  determine  at  once  concerning  the 
healthinefs  of  any  place,  by  the  appearance  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. This  colour  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  defici- 
ency of  pure  air,  and  the  predominance  of  inflammable 
or  f xed  air  in  the  atmofphere ; for  when  fo  impregnated, 
it  cannot  abforb  fo  much  inflammable  air  from  the  blood 
in  the  lungs,  nor  impart  fo  much  heat,  and  the  vital 
principle  to  the  blood  ; confequently,  the  fuperabundant 
quantity  of  inflammable  air,  is  in  fuch  circumltances,  re- 
tained in  the  body,  and  being  an  excrementitious  fub^ 
ftance,  mult  be  at  leaf  a predifponent  caufe  of  difeafes; 
but  we  do  not  aflert  it  to  be  an  exciting,  or  active  caufe. 

The  low  land  on  the  neck,  is  of  a large  extent,  and 
certainly  a very  unhealthy  place;  between  the  city  and 
ICenfington,  is  a low  place  of  f agnant  water,  and  dams  ; 
beyond  Kenfington  is  banked  land  of  a large  extent.  The 
jerfey  lide  is  low,  and  we  doubt  rather  unfavourable  to 
health  ; and  about  the  Schuylkill,  are  muddy  andfvvampy 
lhorcs  in  fome  places.  But  the  greatefl  inconvenience,  we 
believe,  which  this  city  labours  under,  is  the  form  in  which 
the  houfes  are  crouded  together,  upon  the  banks  ol  the 
Delaware — the  flreets  being  all  difagreeably  narrow,  Mar- 
ket-flreet  alone  excepted,  and  it  is  near  half  fdled  with 
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the  market-houfe,  or  fhambles.  The  number  of  lanes  and 
alleys;  the  fmall  pinched  up  houfes,  as  though  there  was 
not  room  in  the  country  to  extend  them  back  towards 
the  Schuylkill  ; this  is  the  greatell  fault  which  appears  in 
the  Urudture  of  the  town.  We  cannot  accufe  it  of  dirti- 
nefs,  in  general,  but  the  very  reverfe.  And  although  we 
would  wifh  burying  places  to  be  out  of  town,  as  an  im- 
provement in  decency  ; we  never  knew,  nor  heard  of  a 
well  attefted  fa£t  of  their  ill  effects. 

The  firft  fymptorns  of  the  difeafe,  was  a fenfe  of  unea- 
finefs,  and  ficknefs  of  the  llomach,  which  was  foon  fol- 
lowed by  rigors,  and  a Itriclure  all  over  the  extreme  vef- 

fels,  with  a fhrivelled  appearance  of  the  fkin. 

Then  came  on  pains  of  the  head,  in  many  accompa- 
nied with  pains  of  the  loins  ; fome  had  pains  in  all  their 
limbs  ; others  had  them  only  in  their  upper  arms,  fhoul- 
ders,  or  thighs — in  many,  the  nrft  attack  appeared  like 
a paroxyfm,  of  an  intermittent,  with  a chillinefs,  and 
fhivering,  lucceeded  after  fome  hours,  by  great  flufhes  of 
heat,  and  a burning  fenfation  of  the  llomach:  or  a chilli- 
nefs  of  feveral  hours  continuance,  was  very  frequently 
the  firlt  fymptom  of  the  difeafe,  with  commonly  an  in- 
clination to  vomit ; and  frequently  a conilant  vomiting, 
from  the  very  fir  ft,  which  in  many  cafes  was  a very 
troublefotne  fymptom,  and  in  fome  cafes,  baffled  all  the 
endeavours  of  art  to  allay  it.  In  many  of  the  moft  vio- 
lent cafes,  they  had  a violent  pain  crofs  the  bottoms  of 
the  orbits  of  the  eyes,  or  above  them,  in  the  bone,  as  it 
leemed ; the  eyes  at  the  fame  time,  were  red,  heavy,  and 
dull,  and  rather  ft  iff  in  their  fockets.  In  thefe  cafes,  in 
which  the  eyes  appeared  inflamed,  and  pained,  and  a 
great  heat  at  the  llomach ; the  pulfe  was  commonly  quick, 
and  hard,  in  common  from  120  to  130  in  a minute — the 
refpiration  was  at  the  lame  time  laborious  and  difficult. 
Some  had  evident  fhooting,  or  darting  pains  in  the  breaft, 
very  much  like  a pleurify,  and  would  perfuade  them- 
felves,  and  their  attendants,  that  this  was  their  difeafe ; 
but  this  fymptom  we  never  faw,  until  the  weather  be- 
came cooler — but  the  affection  of  the  ltomach  feemed  to 
be  the  moft  univerfal.  and  conltant  fymptom  of  this  dif- 
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^afe,  denoting  an  inflammation  of  its  coats,  attended 
with  vomiting  in  mod  cafes.  And  in  fome.,  with  a burn- 
ing heat,  and  pain,  from  prefTure  on  the  pit  of  the  ftomach, 
which  in  many  remained  long  after  the  difeafe,  even  a 
month  or  fix  weeks  after  they  were  otherwife  in  health  ; 
This  primary,  and  great  affedion  of  the  ftomach,  which 
was  never  abfent  in  this  difeafe,  would  appear  to  be  a 
ftrong  proof,  that  the  infedion,  was  primarily  received 
there,  efpecially  as  it  is  known  fo  foon  to  affed  the  fkin, 
and  the  head,  whenever  it  is  difordered. 

Dr.  Huxham,  thought  infedion  was  of  the  nature  of 
volatile  alcali — becaufe  the  failors,  who  were  difpofed  to 
the  alealefeent  feurvy,  were  moll  apt  to  take  the  fever, 
which  he  denominates  malignant,  or  peflilential  ; and 
which  he  fays,  was  firft  brought  to  Plymouth,  by  two 
{hips  of  war,  from  the  Mediterranean ; which  there 
was  good  reafon  to  prove,  was  as  a modification  of  the 
plague  ; becaufe  the  faid  fhips  had  communication  with 
places  infeded  by  the  plague,  which  was  raging  there  at 
that  time.  Now  hydrogene,  as  well  as  vol.  alcali,  is  ge- 
nerated by  the  animal  procefs  from  our  food,  either  of  the 
animal  or  vegetable  kingdoms.  But  in  larger  proportion 
from  the  former,  than  the  latter.  And  graminivorous 
animals  generate  an  alcali,  from  all  forts  of  vegetables  they 
ufe.  And  when  we  confider  that  vol.  alcali  is  compofed 
of  azotic  (dephlogifticated)  air,  and  hydrogene  (inflamma- 
ble air;)  there  would  appear  to  be  fome  probability  of 
reafon  in  the  idea. 

Dr.  Balfour  fuppofes  the  remittents  and  fluxes  of  In- 
dia, are  infedious  ; and  that  the  infedion  is  firft  received 
into  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  ; for  which  reafon  he  calls 
them  putrid  intellinal  remittents.  Becaufe  he  fays,  from 
what  he  obferved  of  the  ftek,  the  mucous  of  the  inteftines, 
was  in  a putrid  Hate,  the  abforption  of  which,  from  the 
inteftines  infeded  the  fluids,  and  the  whole  fvftem. 

If  we  were  to  adopt  thefe  theories,  both  of  which  we 
think,  have  fome  reafon  in  their  fupport ; we  would  find, 
however,  that  the  deleterious  fubftance  of  infedion,  how- 
ever received,  firft  began  its  operation  in  the  ftomach, 
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which  it  inflamed,  and  did  not  appear  to  carry  its  effe&s 
much  farther  than  the  flomach,  but  was  communicated 
to  the  biliary  dudts  and  liver,  preventing  the  free  paffage 
of  the  bile  into  the  inteflines,  and  cauling  a regurgitation 
of  it,  and  a jaundiced  appearance:  firft  in  the  whites  of 
the  eyes,  and  afterwards  in  the  fkin — in  fome,  this  came 
on  the  third,  or  fourth  day,  and  was  in  general  a mortal 
fymptom,  when  it  appeared  before  the  feventh.  In  the 
molt  favourable  cafes,  it  made  its  appearance  between  the 
feventh,  and  the  tenth  day  of  the  difeafe.  We  do  not 
think  the  bile  being  regurgitated  into  the  fyflem,  dellroy- 
ed  the  patients  ; but  the  early  appearance  of  it,  fhewed  a 
great  degree  of  inflammation  in  the  parts,  obflru&ing  its 
proper  exit,  by  the  intefline^  which  deficiency  of  bile  in 
the  inteflines,  was  probably  a caufe  of  the  coflivenefs ; 
which  was  very  general  in  this  difeafe,  fcarce  any  of  them 
had  natural  evacuations,  and  required  large,  and  often 
repeated  dofes  of  purgatives,  to  produce  the  defired  effect. 
Whether  the  infection  of  fevers  is  received  by  the  lungs, 
with  the  air,  which  is  not  probable,  becaufe  the  lungs  do 
not  appear  to  bear  any  fhare  of  the  fever,  or  to  be  primari- 
ly difeafed,  and  indeed  they  feldom  fuffer ; or  to  fall  up- 
on the  pharynx,  in  infpiration,  and  from  thence  to  be 
conveyed  into  the  flomach,  with  the  faliva,  and  there  aft 
on  the  flomach  ; and  decompofe  the  gaflric  fluid,  and 
mucous  lining  of  the  flomach,  which  defends  its  villous 
coat  from  being  injured  by  its  contents,  it  would  appear 
to  be  of  an  alcalefcent  nature.  But  we  would  not  aflert 
that  either  of  thefe  properties  are  any  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  or 
in  bad  cafes  whether  they  are  both  combined,  has  not  yet 
been  fully  demonllrated  ; neither  do  we  confider  it  of  any 
material  conlequence,  either  in  the  prevention  or  cure. 
Although  it  is  probable  in  thofe  days  of  invefligation,  of 
the  principles  which  compole  the  atmofphere;  they  may  be 
illuflrated  experimentally,  before  any  dillant  period.  The 
eflablifhed  ufe  of  vinegar,  and  wine  as  preventatives,  feems 
to  favour  the  opinion  of  its  alcaline  nature  ; and  as  there  is 
no  probability  of  its  being  abforbed  by  the  fkin  ; therefore 
it  would,  like  other  things  inimical  to  the  habit,  caufe  in- 
flammation in  the  glands  of  the  abforbents,  which  never 
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happens  in  the  beginning  of  any  fever  ; except  in  the 
plague  ; and  we  believe  they  do  not  come  on  in  the  be- 
ginning of  it  either,  but  after  fome  times  continuance  ; 
when  we  may  fuppofe  the  abforption  has  been  caufed,  by 
the  difeafed  fluids,  extravaffated,  or  perfpired  by  the  vef- 
fels  on  the  furface  of  the  body. 

In  lome  the  fymptoms  of  inflammation  run  very  high 
in  the  beginning,  with  a violent  head  ache,  quick,  full, 
and  hard  pulfe,  pains  in  the  loins,  great  heat  and  un- 
eafinefs  of  the  ftomach,  rednefs,  and  pain  of  the  eyes, 
with  a ftiffhefs  in  their  fockets  ; accompanied  in  fome 
with  a vomiting — but  in  all,  with  a fenfe  ofheavinefs, 
and  oppreflion  at  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  and  an  inclina- 
tion to  vomit.  In  others,  ft  came  on  in  a very  infidious 
manner:  the  ftomach  would  be  perhaps  a little  uneafy, 
with  a flight  pain  of  the  part;  the  pulfe  rather  deprelfed, 
and  perhaps  not  more  than  ioo,  and  very  little  changed, 
or  lefs  ftrong  than  in  health  ; many  of  thefe  patients  were 
not  clofe  confined  to  bed,  but  would  be  up  and  down  by 
turns,  and  would  fcarce  believe  they  had  the  fever,  until 
after  the  fifth,  or  feventh  day,  when  it  began  to  be  more 
alarming,  by  a delirium  coming  on  in  the  night;  great 
weaknefs  and  depreflion  of  ftrength,  and  paroxyfms  re- 
turning irregularly,  or  every  fecond  day,  with  a ycllow- 
nefs  of  the  eyes;  and  foon  after,  all  over  the  body;  al- 
though many  died  of  the  difeafe,  on  whom  there  were  no 
yellow  appearance,  either  before,  or  after  death.  And 
here  we  think  proper  to  mention,  that  a yellow  fever  was 
a very  improper  name  for  it,  as  it  was  only  an  accidental 
fymptom,  or  appearance  of  a jaundice,  fuperaddcd  to  the 
reigning  epidemic,  by  the  obftru&ion  of  the  natural  courfe 
of  the  bile.  It  was  denominated  malignant  by  many  ; 
neither  do  we  think  that  epithet  was  any  better  to  give  it. 
For  in  medical  language,  the  characters  of  malignancy, 
are  of  a very  different  nature,  and  feem  rather  to  owe 
their  origin  to  weaknefs,  and  an  increafed  degree  of  mor- 
bid irritability,  and  do  not  bear  phlebotomy;  and  appear 
to  approach  rather  to  the  eryfipelatous,  than  phlegmonous 
inflammation.  Therefore,  from  a due  conlideration  of  it, 
we  would  rather  denominate  it  a peftilential  remittent, 
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than  by  any  other  modern  name  ; and  if  we  go  to  the  an- 
cients, Celfus  is  an  authority  for  this  appellation. 

That  it  belonged  to  the  divifion  of  remittents,  was  very 
evident,  for  it  never  continued  more  than  the  firft  three 
or  four  days,  without  a remifiion ; and  then  the  firft  pa- 
roxyfms  run  into  the  fecond,  and  fo  on  at  uncertain  in- 
tervals. But  we  believe  every  one,  unlefs  they  died 
within  three  days,  had  fenfible  remiflions — in  fome  they 
had  the  appearance  of  the  tertian  type  ; but  in  others  they 
were  of  no  certain  intervals,  and  the  remiflions  were 
fcarcely  difcernible.  And  thefe  laft,  where  the  fever  con- 
tinued violent  after  the  third  day,  with  uncertain,  or 
fcarce  any  perceptible  remiflions,  were  in  common  the 
mod  dangerous.  Whilft  the  firft  high  degree  of  fever  laft- 
ed,  though  there  was  great  weaknefs,  vet  their  ftrength 
and  fpirits  were  not  near  fo  far  gone,  as  they  were  in  the 
remiflions,  efpecially  if  they  were  well  marked  ; for  then, 
when  the  fever  was  abfent  in  any  degree,  they  were  weak- 
er, more  difpirited,  and  cafl  down,  by  far,  than  whilft 
the  fever  was  high,  and  the  circulation  llrong  and  rapid. 
And  this  deprefiion,  was  commonly  accompanied  with  a 
great  anxiety  about  many  affairs,  and  fear  of  death.  It 
was  beft  in  this  fituation,  to  encourage  them  with  hopes 
of  recovery,  and  good  news,  and  keep  all  bad  accounts 
of  the  raging  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  deaths  of  their  ac- 
quaintance concealed  from  them,  until  all  danger  of  the 
difeafe  was  over,  on  their  part ; for  any  alarm  was  fure  to 
increafe  the  violence  of  the  difeafe,  in  the  next  paroxyfm, 
or  even  to  induce  a violent  paroxyfm,  when  they  feemed 
to  be  out  of  danger.  This  happened  to  feveral  of  my 
patients,  by  being  inconliderately  told  of  the  death  of  fome 
friend,  or  acquaintance,  when  in  a weak  ftate ; or  from 
being  vexed  by  fome  occurrence  which  difpleafed  them. 
For  in  fome  this  brought  on  relapfes — expofure  to  cold, 
or  excefles  of  any  kind,  did  the  fame  in  many  when  the 
difeafe  was  gone,  but  before  they  had  recovered  their 
ltrength. 

The  before  mentioned,  were  fome  of  the  mod  conftant, 
and  invariable  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  ; but  difeafes  are 
as  different  as  human  faces  ; even  thole  of  the  fame  fpe- 
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cies.  Yet  to  an  accurate  obferver,  they  all  differ,  in  fome 
particulars,  from  one  another,  according  to  age,  fex,  con- 
llitution,  and  habit  of  body,  and  in  proportion  as  they 
were  more  or  lefs  predifpofed  to  the  difeafe,  at  the  time 
of  receiving  the  infedion.  At  the  firft  appearance  of  the 
difeafe  in  Auguft,  and  September,  while  the  warm  wea- 
ther lafted  ; the  robuft,  middle  aged  and  plethoric  had  the 
worlt  chance  ; when  at  the  fame  time  the  aged,  or  young 
children,  and  delicate  women,  generally  were  fafeft.  But 
as  the  weather  began  to  grow  cool,  and  the  difeafe  milder, 
with  the  Itrong  and  robuft,  and  middle  aged,  it  was  worfe 
upon  the  weakly  and  delicate  children,  and  the  aged — 
and  in  many  very  tedious  and  obftinate  ; fcarce  any  two 
were  exadly  alike,  in  all  their  fymptoms,  and  appear- 
ances in  this  difeafe,  thofe  of  inflammatory  habits  differ- 
ed the  mod,  and  had  the  word  chance,  when  the  difeafe 
was  mod  mortal,  before  the  cool  weather  fet  in,  about  the 
middle  of  October  ; for  after  that,  it  affumed  a much 
milder  form,  and  was  by  far  more  tradable.  We  write 
from  obfervation,  and  experience,  neither  favouring  nor 
oppofing  any  theory,  or  general  rule,  farther  than  the 
caufe  of  truth  and  fcience  are  concerned ; and  we  hope 
as  free  from  prejudice  as  mod  people,  and  ever  have 
made  this  a rule,  both  in  the  descriptive,  and  curative 
part;  for  the  fymptoms,  and  not  the  names  of  difeafes, 
are  what  we  have  always  in  the  pradice  of  medicine,  paid 
the  mod  particular  attention  to ; and  here  we  cannot  but 
lament  the  great  negled  of  the  fymptoms. 

We  remarked  all  through  this  difeafe,  that  it  was  much 
milder  in  the  Suburbs  than  in  the  middle  of  the  city — ef- 
pecially  to  the  fouthward  and  wedward  it  was  lefs  fatal ; 
and  in  clofe  alleys,  and  ill  aired  dreets,  it  was  much 
more  dangerous,  and  alfo  more  general,  than  where  there 
was  a more  open  expofure,  and  free  air  ; and  the  broad- 
ed  dreets  were  the  fafeft  from  infedion — and  when  it  did 
happen  to  be  carried  to  them,  from  lefs  favourable  fitua- 
tions,  although  the  perfons  taking  it  to  thofe  places,  might 
be  very  bad,  it  was  not  fo  apt  to  fpread,  as  in  the  more 
crouded  parts  of  the  city.  This  being  the  cafe,  it  is  much 
in  favour  of  wide  dreets  in  building,  and  not  looking  fo 
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intently  towards  gain,  and  crowding  fo  clofe  together; 
for  to  the  weftward  there  is  room  enough  : and  if  houfes 
were  built  more  airy,  and  every  one  had  a garden,  where 
they  might  enjoy  the  refrefhing  exhalations  from  vegeta- 
bles, and  the  pure  air  which  they  admit  of,  it  would  be 
both  pleafant  and  healthy  in  the  fummer,  in  comparifon 
of  the  noxious  effluvia  from  impure  air,  heated  by  the  re- 
fledtion  from  buildings,  animal  effluvia,  and  vitiated  ex- 
halations, from  innumerable  fources  of  putrefadtion.  This 
was  clearly  demonflrated  ; for  even  the  people  from  town 
did  not  contract  the  difeafe  in  the  country,  although  many 
of  them  were  there  about  their  fick  and  dying  friends,  and 
their  conllitutions  the  fame  as  they  had  been  in  town,  be- 
ing only  a day  or  two  out  when  they  were  expofed  to  the 
danger : and  it  was  likewife  feen  that  country  conflitu- 
tions  in  town,  were  as  liable  to  contract  the  difeafe,  as  the 
citizens — many  of  whom  caught  the  infection  in  town  and 
died  ; and  therefore  there  is  fufficient  reafon  for  fuppofing, 
that  a deficiency  of  pure  air,  was  one  of  the  greatelt  pre- 
difponents  to  the  difeafe,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  infedtion 
being  more  concentrated,  and  ftronger,  on  account  of  the 
great  number  feized  with  it ; but  at  the  firfl  breaking  out 
of  the  difeafe,  this  could  not  have  been  the  cafe,  before 
we  could  expedt  the  air  to  be  fo  much  impregnated  with 
the  noxious  effluvia ; and  therefore  a deficiency  of  pure 
air,  mull  have  been  a principal  caufe  of  its  fpreading  at 
firfl  in  town,  and  the  impregnation  of  putrefcent  effluvia, 
otherwife  it  would  have  been  as  infedtious  in  the  country, 
where  the  fick  and  dead  were,  as  in  town,  had  not  a de- 
ficiency of  pure  air,  and  noxious  effluvia  been  a predif- 
ponent  caufe, when  the  firfl  few  were  taken.  For  it  appear- 
ed that  it  was  an  infedtion  which  required  to  be  well  con- 
centrated, to  become  adtive,  or  the  air  to  be  flrongly  im- 
pregnated with  it,  or  long  applied  ; but  pure  country  air 
counteradls  it  entirely.  In  this  refpedt  it  differed  from 
mofl  other  fpecies  of  infedtion  ; for  the  typhus  fever,  fmall- 
pox,  mealies,  &c.  are  infedtious  every  place  equally. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  difeafes  which  fooneft  defiroy, 
are  the  fooneft  cured,  when  properly  treated.  We  do 
not  mean  that  they  are  mofl  certainly  cured,  or  the  lead 
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deftrudtive  ; but  if  they  are  not  mortal,  the  conftitution 
ibonelt  recovers  its  due  ftrength  after  them  : as  it  is  not 
fo  much  exhattlled  by  acute,  as  by  chronic  difeafes,  and 
confequently  it  will  require  lefs  time  to  recruit  what  it  has 
loft  by  a fudclen,  than  by  a tedious  ficknefs. 

In  the  firft  appearance  of  this  difeafe,  whilft  the  hot 
weather  continued,  it  was  either  death,  or  a perfect  reco- 
very in  a few  days  ; but  afterwards,  when  the  weather 
became  colder,  it  was  often  very  tedious,  though  not 
commonly  fo  dangerous  in  the  firlt  llage  ; therefore  while 
the  weather  remained  warm,  the  great  effort  between  life 
and  death  was  to  be  made  at  once,  for  many  died  the  third 
or  fourth  day:  and  in  cafes  of  this  nature,  there  was  no 
temporizing,  to  fee  what  turn  the  difeafe  would  take  ; for 
fomething  was  to  be  done  immediately — and  here  accurate 
attention  and  experience  in  the  phyfician,  and  attendants 
never  was  more  neceflary ; and  very  often  all  the  affif- 
tance  which  could  be  given  was  vain,  and  every  rule  of 
art  fruitlefs,  even  the  moll  approved — and  with  the  num- 
ber of  calls,  and  endlefs  fcenes  of  di  ft  rels  and  danger,  the 
minds  of  the  phyficians  were  ahnoll  diftracled,  every  me- 
thod failing  in  many  inftances  ; for  then  we  had  none 
who  did  abtually  cure  99  in  100 — vain  boafl ! ! ! Even 
with  all  the  future  improvements  which  were  introduced, 
although  we  are  convinced  they  were  of  confiderable  im- 
portance ; and  my  fuccefs  was  at  leall  equal  to  that  of 
any  other  in  the  city  ; but  few  who  remained  in  town, 
were  free  from  dillrefs,  by  one  means  or  other.  Here  a 
particular  narrative,  fkc.  might  be  introduced,  and  the 
means  by  which  I loll  forne  ufeful  lives,  by  their  own 
dillrull  in  my  mode  of  cure. 

Whenever  called,  my  firfl  care  was  to  find  out  whe- 
ther it  was  really  the  raging  epidemic,  which  was  the 
caufe  of  the  indifpofition,  which  at  leall  99  times  in 
100  was  the  cafe  ; then  by  a clofe  examination  of  the 
.lymptoms,  and  the  patient’s  habit  of  body,  to  find  what 
was  firfl  to  be  done.  Where  the  lymptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion ran  high,  as  they  did  in  one  half  of  my  patients, 
after  examining  the  habit  of  body,  and  pre lent  lymptoms, 
if  they  could  bear  phlebotomy,  it  was  performed  immedi- 
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ately,  and  repeated  it,  as  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms 
required,  in  8,  12,  or  24  hours,  from  once  to  4 or  5 
times.  In  this,  the  hardnefs  and  llrength  of  the  pulfe,  the 
appearance  of  the  countenance,  pain  and  ftiffinefs  of  the 
eyes,  and  acrofs  the  bottoms  of  their  orbits,  the  eye-brows, 
or  the  optic  nerves,  and  the  heat,  and  other  figns  of  in- 
flammation in  the  ftomach,  are  the  indications  for  bleed- 
ing. This  part  of  the  cure  we  would  wifh  to  pay  the 
more  attention  to,  becaule  of  being  the  firft  who  ufed  it  in 
oppofition  to  the  mode  generally  followed  at  firft  in  this 
difeafe  ; but  never  ufed  general  phlebotomy,  nor  ever 
found  it  necelfary.  The  human  conllitution  is  not  a mere 
machine,  in  which  every  perfon,  in  the  fame  difeafe, 
may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  or  by  the  fame  me- 
dicines ; but  mult  be  varied  according  to  circumftances. 

We  fhould  have  mentioned  vomiting,  as  the  firlt  thing 
to  be  done,  if  it  was  ever  admiflible — which  after  the  fe- 
ver was  formed  it  never  was ; for  then  the  fick  were  too 
apt  to  be  troubled  with  a fpontaneous  vomiting,  without 
encouraging  it.  It  was  one  of  the  molt  troublefome  fymp- 
toms, and  molt  difficult  to  put  a (top  to ; but  at  the  very 
firlt  fufpicion  of  having  received  the  infection,  or  the  firlt 
fenfation  of  ficknefs,  or  uneafmefs  of  the  Itomach,  before 
head-ache  or  inflammation  began  to  lhew  themfelves,  a 
vomit  in  thefe  circumftances  might  be  admiffible.  I took 
one  myl’elf,  and  when  called  in  time,  gave  fome  to  others  ; 
and  many  took  them  in  order  to  carry  off  the  infection  and 
fever  at  the  fame  time — which  however  they  feldom  ac- 
complifhed.  Many  people  had  commonly  proceeded 
thus  far,  before  they  called  in  a phyfician  ; for  they  were 
not  apt  to  fend,  until  the  fever  was  formed,  and  then  the 
time  for  giving  emetics  was  over  ; unlefs  it  happened 
when  attending  fome  other  patients,  in  the  fame  houfe 
with  thofe  newly  taken,  and  being  told  of  it  in  the  ufual 
courfe  of  vifiting — in  which  cafe  we  have  leveral  times 
ordered  emetics  ; but  we  cannot  fay  that  they  were  at- 
tended with  any  remarkable  fuccefs,  either  in  alleviating 
the  prefent,  or  preventing  the  future  di  ft  refs.  The  weight 
and  uneafmefs  they  generally  felt  in  their  flomachs,  in- 
duced many  to  take  emetics  of  themfelves,  even  after  the 
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fever  was  formed  ; but  this  was  always  prejudicial.  They 
were,  in  all  cafes  of  this  kind,  attended  with  bad  confe- 
quences  ; and  in  many  inftances  the  vomiting  could  not 
be  flopped  by  any  means,  though  innumerable  remedies 
were  tried  : for  after  the  contents  of  the  llomach  were 
difeharged,  whether  the  vomiting  was  brought  on  by 
nature,  or  art,  a retching  continued,  bringing  up 
the  gallric  juice,  and  mucous  defence  of  the  interior 
coat  of  the  llomach,  and  whatever  drink  the  patients 
had  juft  taken.  This  retching  was  almolt  conftant 
in  fome,  and  in  others  returned  periodically  ; and  in 
very  bad  cafes,  after  the  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  day, 
there  was  a fefliment  very  much  like  the  grounds  of  coffee, 
to  be  feen  in  the  matter  brought  up  ; and  in  fome  it  was 
of  a livid,  or  a dark  green  colour.  Very  few,  if  any, 
lived,  who  difeharged  this  brown  or  black  matter — they 
commonly  died  in  a day  or  two  after  it  began.  In  others, 
though  a vomiting  tormented  them,  it  never  affumed 
this,  even  in  fome  mortal  cafes,  although  no  lefs 
obllinate  and  troublefome.  The  reader  may,  by  this, 
perceive  that  there  was  great  attention,  and  experience, 
required  to  allay  this  troublefome  fymptoin  ; of  courfe 
the  faline  draughts,  would  be  the  firll  remedies  that 
would  occur  to  the  mind  ; but  although  we  tried  them 
fairly  with  cinnamon  water,  &.c.  they  were  ufelefs, 
as  far  as  we  know  ; neither  were  the  mineral  acids  more 
fuccefsful,  either  diluted  or  dulcified  : indeed  every  thing 
of  this  nature,  feemed  rather  to  increafe,  than  to  mitigate 
this  fymptom.  Recourfe  was  then  had  to  fomentations  to 
the  pit  of  the  llomach,  with  much  better  effed,  either  by 
applying  bitter  herbs  of  different  kinds,  or  clothes  wrung 
out  of  a deco&ion  of  them  with  warm  brandy,  and  with 
good  fuccefs  in  feveral  cafes  of  mine  ; and  in  obllinate 
cafes,  blillers  were  generally  ufed  upon  the  region  of  the 
flomach,  fometimes  with  fuccefs.  In  fome  cafes  when 
accompanied  with  a burning  heat,  and  an  inflammatory 
diathefis,  bleeding  immediately  carried  off  thefe  fymp- 
toms  of  pain  and  vomiting  altogether.  The  moll  fuc- 
cefsful  inward  applications,  were  fo ft,  mucillagenous  and 
cordial  drinks,  taken  in  very  frnall  quantities,  and  often 
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repeated  ; for  the  ftomachs  of  thofe  in  this  flate,  could 
not  bear  a vvine-glafs  full  even  of  the  mildefl  fluid,  at  a 
time — in  many  cafes  not  a table  fpoonful ; but  the  bed: 
way  was  to  begin  with  very  fmall  quantities,  repeated 
very  often,  increafing  the  quantity,  if  they  could  bear  it, 
to  take  ofF  that  uneafy  fenfation  ; for  this  purpofe,  we 
fometimes  ufed  new  milk,  where  it  could  be  procured,  or 
water  gruel,  with  cinnamon  or  nutmeg,  molafies  and 
water,  and  oil  of  almonds  incorporated,  mucillage  of 
gum  arabic,  or  linfeed  tea,  and  innumerable  other  like 
forms  ; for  almolt  every  nurfe  had  a favourite  fpecific  of 
her  own,  which  were  often  applied  indiferiminately,  to 
all  her  acquaintance. 

The  burning  heat  in  the  fiomach  was  another  fymptom, 
which  was  fometimes  prefent,  independent  of  vomiting, 
and  very  diftrefiing.  We  never  knew  any  thing  fo  often 
beneficial  in  it,  as  molafies  and  oil  of  almonds  incorpora- 
ted, and  fwallowed  in  fpoonsful  frequently.  Molafies  by 
itfelf,  fometimes  in  thofe  who  could  not  bear  the  oil  with 
it,  or  water  gruel  to  thofe  who  liked  it,  or  barley  water, 
were  all  by  turns  ufeful,  as  they  happened  to  agree  with 
the  patient. 

If  the  vomiting  had  not  come  on,  or  was  reftrained 
after  appearing,  we  always  wifhed  to  clear  the  intefiines, 
by  evacuations  downwards  : if  there  was  a vomiting,  as 
was  often  the  cafe  from  the  beginning,  then  we  ordered 
injections  to  be  given,  and  frequently  repeated,  in  order 
to  empty  the  bowels,  and  like  wife  foothe,  and  allay  the 
perturbation  in  the  firft  pafiages.  Thefe  were  often  ex- 
tremely ufeful  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe, 
once  a day  at  lealt ; they  were  compoled  of  molafies  and 
water,  with  a fpoonful  or  two  of  oil  or  vinegar,  milk  and 
Water,  and  fometimes  a little  of  the  neutral  falts  were 
added,  if  the  colli venefs  was  obfiinate  ; manna,  coarfe 
fugar,  &c.  were  all  ufeful  in  their  turns.  But  if  the  fto- 
mach was  in  a condition  to  bear  purgatives,  we  never 
negleCted  giving  the  mildefl  of  the  neutral  falts,  with 
manna,  or  molafies,  cream  of  tartar,  &c.  in  fmall  quan- 
tities at  a time,  for  fear  of  that  dreadful  fymptom,  vomiting. 
We  found  none  atifvver  better  than  the  rochel  falts,  dn- 
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folved  with  manna  or  molaffes,  and  a little  of  it  taken 
every  hour  or  two,  until  it  produced  the  defired  effeft.  In 
this  practice  we  had  the  teftimony  of  fome  practitioners  of 
eminence  before  us,  and  can  recommend  it  from  experi- 
ence. Huxham,  whole  writings  are  as  good  as  any  of  mo- 
dern date,  followed  this  practice  in  malignant,  peftilential 
fevers,  and  wifhed  to  prevent  the  femiputrid  contents  of 
the  inteftines  from  being  abforbed,  as  the  fluids  already 
had  an  alcalefcent  tendency  ; and  of  courfe,  whatever 
might  be  abforbed,  would  increafe  that  tendency  before 
the  intellines  were  evacuated.  This  was  the  more  necef- 
fary,  becaufe  the  fick  were  habitually  coflive  in  this  dif- 
eafe,  unlefs  in  the  advanced  periods  of  it ; in  fome  cafes, 
a fpontaneous  diarrhea  came  on  ; it  was  feldom  however 
a good  fymptom. 

For  thofe  whofe  flomachs  could  bear  common  falts,  they 
anfwered  very  well.  Rut  it  was  neceffary  to  make  them 
palatable,  by  adding  a little  vinegar,  or  lemon  juice,  mo- 
lafles,  or  fugar ; and  in  this  form,  they  often  anfwered 
equally  well,  with  any  of  the  other  neutral  falts,  efpecial- 
3y  if  given  in  fmoll  doles,  and  repeated  occafionally.  In 
many  cafes  caflor  oil  was  better  than  any  other  purgative. 
This  we  commonly  preferred,  where  there  was  much 
pain,  or  any  great  irritation  in  die  lower  part  of  the  bow- 
els, which  were  generally  accompanied  with  flatulent 
fwellings,  &c.  or  coftivenels  which  were  very  fre- 
quent. Here  likewife,  injections  were  particularly  ufeful, 
and  when  the  coltivenefs  continued  obftinate,  with  a tu- 
mid abdomen,  after  the  inflammatory  flage  of  the  difeafe 
was  paft — purging  pills  ten  grains,  calomel  two  or  three 
grains,  or  rhubarb  and  jalap,  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  each, 
with  twoor  three  of  calomel,  anfwered  betterthan  any  other. 
But  we  never  ventured  any  thing  fo  flimulant  as  either  ot 
thefe,  when  there  were  any  inflammatory  fymptoms  pre- 
fent,  until  they  had  totally  difappeared  ; and  then,  or  in 
thofe  in  whom  there  were  little  or  no  inflammatory  dia- 
tbefis  at  firft.— after  clearing  the  firft  paflages  by  the  neu- 
tral falts  or  oil,  as  before  related,  thefe  ftimulants  often 
anfwered  well,  after  the  third  day,  obviating  obftrudtions 
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in  the  abdominal  vifcera,  or  removing  them  where  pre- 
fent — we  generally  found  it  neceffary  to  give  one  or  other 
of  thefe,  at  lead  every  fecond  day,  whilft  the  violence  of 
the  difeafe  continued  ; and  as  foon  as  they  were  negleCt- 
ed,  the  patients  grew  coftive,  and  the  difeafe  increafed ; 
but  there  were  much  prudence  neceffary  in  their  ufe,  to 
adopt  them  properly  to  the  cafe,  from  the  direction  of  a ra- 
tional medical,  and  practical  induction,  as  they  were  by 
no  means  to  be  ufed  indifcriminately,  in  all  cafes.  But 
the  dimulants,  in  the  low  cafes,  or  dages  of  the  difeafe, 
as  reafon  would  indicate  a priori;  and  the  cooling  neu- 
trals in  the  violent  and  inflammatory  dages,  or  cafes. — 
Thefe  were  the  refult  of  the  obfervations  which  ure  col- 
lected from  a great  number  of  patients,  and  a diligent 
and  very  clofe  attention  to  them,  and  the  fymptoms,  by 
the  mod  attentive  obfervation  of  the  effeCts  of  the  medi- 
cines. But  many,  after  the  difeafe  was  gone,  urere  fub- 
jeCt  to  relapfe  ; or  at  lead  to  get  very  much  difordered, 
whenever  they  became  codive,  and  would  immediately 
get  well,  by  the  operation  of  a purgative.  This  date 
commonly  remained  for  a month,  or  fix  weeks  af- 
ter the  difeafe,  which  in  my  opinion,  is  a very  drong 
proof  of  the  indifpenfable  utility  of  purgatives — although 
we  only  depended  upon  them  for  clearing  the  intedines, 
not  for  a cure,  though  a neceffary  part  of  it. 

On  the  fird  appearance  of  the  difeafe,  in  Augud'we 
ufed  the  antiphlogiltic  plan  of  treatment;  but  foon  learn- 
ed in  many  cafes,  it  would  not  fucceed  without  phleboto- 
my ; and  as  this  was  rather  uncommon,  in  an  autumnal 
epidemic,  and  was  entirely  oppofite  to  the  practice,  at  that 
time  followed  by  the  old  practitioners  of  the  city,  it  re- 
quired a confiderable  fhare  of  fortitude  and  of  refolution, 
to  let  it  in  practice — but  as  foon  as  it  was  evident  that  I 
could  not  perform  my  duty  to  my  patients,  without  it, 
I refolved  to  run  all  rifks,  as  to  their  approbation.  And 
although  the  practice  was  oppofed  violently  at  fird,  the 
practitioners  were  all  very  foon  obliged  to  come  into  it ; 
and  many  of  them,  to  carry  it  much  farther  than  ever  I 
dreamt  of,  or  ever  found  neceffary.  In  this  refpeCt  we 
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could  give  curious  little  relations  in  detail  of  Dr.  R — ’s 
behaviour. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  difeafe,  the  mofl  proper  regi- 
men was  acceffent  drinks,  of  various  kinds — neither,  in- 
deed had  the  Tick  any  appetite  for  animal  food,  until  their 
llrength  began  to  be  exhaulled.  We  never  allowed  them 
even  broths,  orfoups,  fearing  their  alealefeent  tendency ; 
becaufe  of  the  difeafe  having  a ftrong  tendency  that  way. 
Which  we  confidered  was  to  be  prevented  by  any  means 
in  our  power  ; and  as  there  is  no  vegetable,  or  farinace- 
ous fubllance  which  has  a ffronger  acceffent  difpofition 
than  oat-meal,  we  always  recommended  gruel  made  of  it. 
And  where  my  patients  would  not  comply  with  this — 
barley  water,  rice  water,  fago,  &.c.  fornc  preferred  mo- 
laffes  and  water — we  never  law  it  ufed  by  the  fick  be- 
fore, and  at  fidl  thought  it  rather  uncommon  for  a drink; 
but  on  confideration  of  its  acceffent  properties,  we  indulged 
them  in  it,  and  it  anfwered  very  well.  But  during  the 
inflammatory  ffages  of  the  fever,  we  always  enjoined 
them  taking  all  their  drinks  warm,  and  keeping  moderate- 
ly covered  with  clothes.  For  a gentle  perfpiration  was  a 
very  defirable  circurnftance,  where  it  could  be  procured, 
without  Hilling  the  patients,  or  depriving  them  of  the 
free  and  pure  air,  which  was  at  all  times  of  the  difeafe,  a 
moll  neceffary  article.  Therefore  during  the  warm  wea- 
ther, we  obliged  the  attendants  to  open  the  windows, 
and  when  calm  to  keep  them  open  all  night ; but 
commonly  in  my  morning  vifits,  found  all  fliut  up 
dole  again,  and  the  air  of  the  rooms  very  noxious,  by 
which  alone,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  many  have  died  in  the 
difeafe,  who  would  other  wife  have  recovered,  by  more  at- 
tention to  this  particular  of  pure  air,  &c. 

Whenever  there  was  a remillion  of  the  fever,  which 
commonly  happened  after  the  third  or  fourth  day,  if  there 
was  not  an  inflammatory  diathefis  prefent,  it  was  proper 
to  give  the  bark,  either  by  itfelf,  or  combined  with  Pulv. 
Columbo,  Serp.  Virg.  or  in  cafe  of  colli  vends,  at  the 
time,  with  vitriolated  tartar,  £cc.  or  calomel  with  rhubarb 
and  jalap,  81c.  or  the  Columbo  or  Serpentaria,  by  them- 
felves  ; and  we  commonly  found  that  they  bore  the  bark 
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better,  early  in  the  difeafe,  than  afterwards ; and  where 
they  could  not  bear  it  in  fubftance,  we  gave  it  in  decoc- 
tion or  infufion  ; and  where  they  retained  this  medicine, 
it  was  of  the  greatell  confequence,  in  preventing  the  fre- 
quent reiterations  of  the  paroxyfms,  or  relapfes,  when 
they  began  to  recover — for  they  were  left  fo  weak,  and  ir- 
ritable, that  relapfes  were  frequent,  from  very  flight  caufes. 
Small  quantities  of  the  bark  was  fufficient ; from  a drachrn 
or  two,  to  half  an  ounce,  in  the  twenty- four  hours.  And 
as  there  was  always  a great  defpondency  and  weaknefs 
prefent,  whenever  the  fever  abated,  a little  Madeira  wine 
in  their  drinks,  was  very  ufeful : and  to  many  indifpen- 
fably  neceflary,  when  all  apprehenfions  from  inflamma- 
tion were  over.  And  this  was  to  be  obferved,  likewife, 
with  refpect  to  the  cortex,  and  bitters ; all  of  which 
were  necelfarv,  in  recovering  the  ftrength  of  the 
debilitated,  and  exhaulted  fuflerers  ; but  in  the  inflam- 
matory llages,  it  was  improper.  Some  were  highly 
prejudiced  againd  the  bark,  after  feeing  the  bad  effe&s, 
which  followed  the  indifcriminate  ule  of  it,  at  the  firlt 
breaking  out  of  the  difeafe.  In  the  early,  and  inflamma- 
tory ftages,  bark,  and  wine,  being  highly  extolled,  as  the 
grand  preventatives  of  the  putrefaction,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  follow,  or  which  they  fuppofed  to  be  infpired 
with  the  infection,  inflantaneoully,  and  by  ufing  it  very 
improperly  ; others  were  deterred  from  it,  at  any  time — 
But  this  was  a circumftance  that  required  circumfpeCtion, 
and  experience  to  determine  when  it  was  admifiible,  and 
when  not.  We  believe  nothing  during  the  courfe  of  the 
difeafe,  required  more  precilion,  and  difcernment  to  ufe  it 
with  propriety. 

However,  phyficians  may  inculcate  the  idea,  of  amu- 
fing  their  patients  with  trifles  in  ficknefs,  there  was  no 
time  in  a difeafe  fo  rapid  and  dangerous  as  this  was,  to  be 
loll  with  fuch  amufements  ; nor  to  wait  for  nature  to  point 
out  what  was  to  done,  and  to  only  obferve  her  motions, 
and  follow  them.  She  was  either  to  be  led,  or  drove, 
when  remifs,  as  was  often  the  cafe  ; and  in  every  period 
of  the  difeafe,  an  attentive  obferver  would  find  fomething 
very  necelfary  to  be  done,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  give 
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the  defpondent  patients  all  the  encouragement  of  being 
pail  danger,  that  was  poflible.  For  their  folicitude  on 
that  account,  was  commonly  a great  hindrance  to  their  re- 
coveries ; and  fome  required  to  be  roufed  contrary  to  their 
inclination  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  try  to  fit,  or  to  walk — 
which  although  very  Weak  at  firft,  this  was  of  great  im- 
portance in  their  recoveries. 

It  was  remarkable,  in  this  difeafe,  that  from  the  be- 
ginning of  it,  fome  could  get  no  deep  for  feveral  nights, 
until  they  had  a change  for  the  better,  for  even  when  they 
feemed  to  deep,  it  was  relllefihefs,  and  not  refre thing. — 
And  when  their  deep  returned,  after  the  third  day,  it  was 
a good  fign,  in  general ; but  fome,  when  they  did  get  deep, 
were  comatofe,  and  lethargic,  being  as  bad  on  the  other 
extreme.  In  thefe  cafes  blifters  were  of  eminent  advan- 
tage, and  the  dimulant  purgatives  before  mentioned,  as 
the  pull'e  was  in  this  condition,  generally  fmall  and  low, 
and  the  inflammatory  period  pad.  But  others  were  co- 
matofe and  lethargic  from  the  beginning,  and  this  fitua- 
tion  portended  a fatal  event.  Here  the  inflammatory 
fymptoms,  in  general,  ran  high,  with  fullnefs  of  the  blood- 
velfels,  and  blood-letting,  and  laxatives  were  neceflary  ; 
and  bliflering  was  very  pernicious,  by  their  heightening 
all  the  bad  fymptoms — but  Vene  Sedlion,  and  the  neu- 
tral falts,  and  particularly  injections  were  highly  fervice- 
able  ; in  thefe  the  head  aches,  were  fometimes  violent, 
and  in  thefe  cafes,  pediluvia,  and  warm  applications  to 
the  feet  and  legs,  fuch  as  warm  bricks,  or  bladders  full  of 
warm  water,  fometimes  gave  rebel — Alfo, 

When  there  was  great  redlednefs,  and  a drynefs  of  the 
fkin,  the  warm  bath  was  very  ufeful,  where  it  could  con- 
veniently be  applied  ; or  pediluvia,  or  warm  fomentations 
to  the  feet  and  legs,  were  eminently  ufeful,  every  even- 
ing while  the  head-ache  remained. 

In  fome,  there  was  very  little  remifiion  of  the  fever, 
even  after  the  third  day  ; in  thofe  where  there  was  no  vo- 
miting, and  the  llomach  was  tolerably  quiet  and  eafy. — 
The  antimonial  powder  in  very  fmall  doles,  every  fix 
or  eight  hours,  with  plenty  of  warm  diluent  drinks, 
anfwered  very  well,  for  abating  the  violence  of  the  fever, 
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aiid  promoting  a perfpiration,  and  keeping  the  bowels 
open — and  for  this  intention,  they  were  advantageoufly 
combined  with  proper  purgatives,  fuch  as  the  fymptoms 
appeared  to  indicate,  to  aflift  it  in  promoting  a diaphore- 
lis.  The  neutralized  vinegar  was  a good  auxiliary — we 
commonly  ufed  the  powder  only,  indofes  of  two  or  three 
grains,  for  no  larger  doles  could  be  given,  for  in  all 
cafes,  there  was  fo  much  irritability  of  the  flomach,  that 
it  was  too  apt  to  be  rejected  by  vomiting. 

The  great  reflleflhels  in  fome  cafes  would  appear  to  re- 
quire opiates,  but  they  never  were  admiffible,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  difeafe  ; for  although  they  ap- 
peared to  quiet  the  fymptoms  for  a little,  they  foon  re- 
turned, with  aggravated  fury ; and  either  extinguifhed 
life,  or  heightened  the  difeafe,  and  always  made  the  cof- 
tivenefs  more  obflinate  ; even  in  the  fmallefl  dofes,  they 
had  bad  eflfe&s.  But  camphor,  in  the  low  irritable  flages, 
was  fometlme  very  ufeful ; we  once  flopped  an  obflinate 
vomiting,  with  a folution  of  it  in  fpirits,  which,  for  fede- 
ral days  had  refilled  a number  of  other  medicines.  This 
was  in  a flender  woman,  about  the  12th  day  the  difeafe, 
but  it  did  not  appear  to  anfwer  in  the  inflammatory  flages 
of  the  difeafe  ; for  then  the  flomach  generally  rejected  it. 
Being  very  often  folicited  to  give  opiates,  to  procure  fleep 
and  cafe  the  pain,  I confldered  it  my  duty  to  continue 
inflexible  to  the  folicitations,  either  of  the  patients,  or 
their  friends,  reprefenting  to  them  the  danger  of  fuch  re- 
medies, and  they  were  under  fuch  apprehenlions  from 
the  difeafe,  that  we  believe  they  feklom  difobeyecl  thefe 
orders.  When  they  were  weak  and  exhaufled,  with  the 
fleknefs  and  watching,  '-iflead  of  opiates,  we  frequently 
recommended  a little  good  bottled  porter,  and  with  many 
it  agreed  well,  and  they  were  fonder  of  it  than  of  wine, 
or  any  other  cordial ; the  fixed  air  in  it  was  extremely 
agreeable  to  them. 

From  the  method  in  which  fome  praftitioners  here  be- 
gan the  treatment  of  this  difeafe,  by  bark  and  wine,  it 
mnA  be  evident,  how  many  difeouragements  any  perfon 
laboured  under,  who  wi died  to  introduce  a cool  regimen, 
and  to  begin  with  the  antiphlogiftic  plan  ; more  efpecial- 
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ly  for  an  unpatronized,  and  friendlefs  Granger,  who  had 
not  a great  number  of  years  experience — as  many  people 
choofe  their  phylician  as  they  would  their  liquor,  by  the 
age,  and  take  a grey  head  for  a mark  of  good  fenfe,  and 
experience  ; though  ever  fo  inferior  in  penetration.  It 
is  true  an  odd  one  might  live,  under  the  molt  prepofte- 
rous  treatment  : fuch  as  the  cold  bath  ; bark  and  wine, 
and  mercurials  at  firlt,  and  fuch  like  treatment — and 
fome  die  under  the  moft  judicious  plan.  But  with  a per- 
fon  of  good  fenfe,  the  method  by  which  the  greatell  num- 
ber, in  fimilar  calcs  and  circumltances  were  laved,  mult 
be  preferred. 

In  fome  of  the  tedious  cafes,  obftrudtions  of  the  vifcera 
and  fuellings  of  the  abdomen,  were  troublefome  lymp- 
toms,  and  very  obllinate  ; we  fuppofed  the  meflenteric 
glands  to  be  affebted  ; for  although  they  took  food,  and 
drink,  they  were  not  nourilhed  by  them.  This  was  belt 
cured  by  calomel,  in  fmall  doles,  often  repeated,  with 
fome  of  the  ftimulant  purgatives  ; thefe  were  very  tedious 
of  recovery  to  their  former  Hate  of  health. 

In  feverals  there  were  abfceffes  formed  in  the  lower 
extremities,  fome  of  which  were  very  dangerous  and  te- 
dious, and  difficult  of  cure.  We  always  encouraged  their 
fuppuration  by  poultices  and  fomentations,  and  difchar- 
ged  the  matter  by  incifion,  fuppofing  them  to  be  critical, 
and  that  difcuffing  of  them,  might  be  attended  with  bad 
confequences ; in  every  one  of  my  patients,  who  had 
them,  we  could  trace  them  to  getting  cold,  in  the  firfl,  or 
inflammatory  llage  ol  the  fever,  as  many  were  very  care- 
iefs  in  this  particular  : tolling  the  bed-clothes  off,  and 
reillefs,  fretful,  Ike.  which  always  added  to  their  danger, 
and  Was  a very  bad  omen,  wherever  it  occurred. 

Small  pimples  about  the  mouth,  were  a good  fymptom, 
or  eruptions  of  any  fpecies  ; not  that  the  fmall  difcharge 
could  be  of  any  confequence,  but  they  were  an  Indicati- 
on that  the  vital  llrength  was  not  exhaulled.  Some, 
and  eipecially  children,  bled  at  their  mouths,  in  fmall 
quantities,  and  of  a thin  fubflance ; the  blood  blackening 
their  teeth,  and  lips.  But  although  we  olten  examined 
narrowly  into  their  mouths,  we  never  could  difcover  where 
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nt  cams  from,  mod  of  thofe  lived,  who  had  this  htemon- 
•hage. 

In  October,  and  the  latter  part  of  September,  we 
could  always  obferve  the  effeCts  of  a few  days  of  cold,  or 
windy  weather,  thofe  who  were  ill  before,  generally  got 
better  by  it,  and  others  were  not  fo  apt  to  be  taken  ; this 
gave  me  the  firlt  hopes,  that  the  difeafe  would  difappear 
in  winter.  It  was  likewife,  a flrong  recommendation  of 
cold,  and  free  air,  in  the  time  of  the  difeafe,  after  the  in- 
flammatory ftage  was  over  to  breathe  frefh  and  cold 
air,  keeping  covered  with  the  bed-clothes  at  the  lame  time; 
but  coldnefs  alfo  had  its  limits. 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  take  a retrofpedlive  view  of  this 
dreadful  difeafe,  and  confider  its  nature  : at  its  firll  appear- 
ance among  us,  and  even  long  after,  we  thought  it  might 
have  been  generated  here,  by  the  heat  of  the  fummer;  and 
the  great  number  of  perfons  who  were  in  the  city  ; but 
upon  more  mature  reflection,  there  are  many  reafons 
againft  that  opinion — for  we  may  eafily  perceive,  that 
along  with  the  fymptoms  of  the  bilious  remittents  of  warm 
climates,  there  were  a complication  of  typhous  appear- 
ances ; and  alfo  the  moll  virulent  infection,  often  very 
obllinate  and  intractable.  In  fome  it  refembled  an  ardent 
bilious  fever  ; and  in  others  it  was  more  like  a remittent, 
and  as  the  weather  became  colder,  it  had  much  of  a typ- 
hous appearance.  So  that  upon  the  whole,  we  fufpeCt 
there  was  imported  infeCtion.  For  the  genuine  typhous 
fever,  is  a very  different  difeafe,  both  in  its  nature,  and 
orgin  from  this.  Remittent  fevers,  whether  bilious,  or 
not,  never  are  fo  very  deltruClive  as  this  was ; unlefs 
where  infection  is  either  generated  or  imported;  and  fea- 
men,  from  their  modes  of  living,  confinement,  and  want 
of  air,  efpecially  in  fhips  of  war,  where  the  men  nave 
fcarce  room  to  fleep ; we  would  fuppofe  are  fources,  ei- 
ther for  the  generation,  or  for  propagating  infectious  fevers. 

Soon  after  the  fettling  of  Barbadoes,  it  appeared  there, 
but  it  fcarcely  ever  appeared  in  times  of  peace,  and  it 
has  often  been  forgotten  between  one  war,  and  another ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  but  it  might  be  carried  to  thofe 
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parts  of  Europe  where  their  fummers  are  warm  enough 
to  predilpofe  men  to  it. 

But  as  thefe  caufes  do  not  produce  the  difeafe,  we  would 
be  led  to  fuppofe,  that  it  is  Hot  a fpontaneous  production 
ol  the  climate,  but  of  a foreign,  and  probably  a peliilen- 
tial  origin  ; for  it  appears  to  have  many  of  the  fymptoms 
of  the  plague,  for  its  infeparable  attendants,  particular- 
ly the  burning  pain,  heat,  and  inflammation  of  the  llo- 
mach,  for  thefe  we  never  law  abfent  in  any  cafe;  and 
however  proper  it  might  be,  while  the  fever  raged,  not  to 
give  a difeafe  fo  dreadful  its  real  name  ; yet  we  believe 
a peflilential  fever  is  the  molt  proper  epithet  for  it — very 
uncommon  difeafes  rarely  ever  appear  without  infection  ; 
for  the  difeafes  of  the  feafons,  the  climate,  or  local  fitua- 
tions  recur  fo  often  that  they  never  caufe  any  extraordi- 
nary alarm,  but  return  periodically,  and  fpread  gradually; 
and  even  where  infection  is  generated,  it  is  not  produced 
inflantaneoufly,  but  becomes  fo  by  degrees,  by  the  efflu- 
via from  perfons  in  the  lame  difeafe  being  concentrated, 
and  aCtirig  on  perfons  predifpofed ; but  we  had  no  fever 
here  before  the  late  infectious  one  appeared,  and  from  its 
firft  beginning  it  exhibited  fomething  extraordinary  in  the 
mortality  and  rapidity  of  its  progrefs. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  October,  and  November,  it 
was  neither  fo  dangerous,  nor  fo  rapid  in  its  progrefs  ; for 
in  fome  it  continued  then  to  the  2 ill,  and  in  many  to  the 
14th,  or  17th  day — but  in  Auguft  and  September,  if  the 
lick  pall  the  feventh,  or  at  lartheit  the  ninth  day,  they 
might  be  pronounced  out  of  danger,  and  they  commonly 
recovered  foon,  its  termination  being  fo  rapid,  either  to 
health,  or  death,  that  the  patients  were  not  much  exhauft- 
ed.  One  of  my  patients  a Mr.  Kay,  a young  man  from 
England,  who  had  ex  poled  himfelf  much  to  the  infeCtion, 
was  only  fix  hours  lick  with  it  ; my  own  cafe  continued 
two  nights,  with  very  little  uneafmefs  on  the  intermediate 
day  ; fo  that  1 vilited  my  patients  as  ufual,  although  my 
fever  was  extremely  violent  in  the  night,  being  taken 
about  noon  it  increafed  gradually,  with  a heat  and  unea* 
fmefs  at  my  llomach,  and  a head-ache,  until  about  nine 
o’clock ; I took  an  emetic,  and  before  going  to  bed  an 
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antimonial  powder,  and  fome  warm  gruel,  hoping  that 
this  would  put  me  into  a perfpiration,  and  went  to 
bed,  but  could  not  deep  ; and  before  twelve  the  burning 
heat  in  my  ftomach  and  third  was  fo  great,  that  it  was  to- 
tally infupportable ; not  forefeeing  this,  and  wanting 
drink,  I got  up  and  felt  my  flrength  not  in  the  lead  di- 
minifhed,  and  wifhing  not  to  alarm  the  houfe,  got  fome 
cold  water — but  in  a few  minutes  the  fame  fenfation  re, 
turned,  with  increafed  violence ; it  was  now  plain  that 
cold  drink  would  not  anfwer,  and  fome  warm  gruel  was 
foon  prepared,  of  which  drinking  about  half  a pint,  it  vo- 
mited me  immediately  ; without  any  naufea  or  effort  on 
my  part,  the  burning  third  dill  continuing  the  fame — 
then  I began  tg  take  only  about  a wine  glafs  full  at  a time, 
and  in  thefe  quantities,  it  feldom  vomited  me  ; and  I took 
alfo  fome  Rochelfalts,  with  fyrup  of  buckthorn,  in  fmall 
quantities,  and  alfo  a grain  or  two  of  antimonial  powder; 
and  towards  day  the  purgatives  operated,  from  which  the 
fever  went  off  gradually,  and  I got  fome  deep,  and  next 
day  was  much  better  ; I then  took  blood  of  myfelf,  until  I 
fainted,  and  walked  about  the  mod  part  of  the  day ; but 
the  next  night  the  fever  returned  as  violently  as  the  fird, 
and  the  fame  mode  of  treatment  was  purfued,  and  the 
next  day  it  went  od' as  before,  but  left  a melancholy  date 
of  mind  after  it,  but  did  not  return  with  the  fame  violence 
any  more,  but  the  didrefs  which  was  about  me,  was  pro- 
bably the  caufe  of  a melancholy,  which  remained  about 
me  for  a week  after.  At  this  time  no  confideration  would 
have  detained  me  in  Philadelphia,  if  I could  have  got 
away,  but  the  dages  being  all  Hopped,  and  not  knowing 
where  to  go  ; at  that  time  I confidered  the  place  as  my 
tomb;  but  fet  about  attending  my  patients  again,  and  the 
exercife  and  new  objects  alleviated  my  mind;  and  foon 
wore  off  the  defpondency  which  hung  about  me.  It  is 
rather  wonderful  that  the  perfon  who  tied  up  my  arm,  and 
afiided  me  in  taking  blood,  being  taken  with  the  fever 
himfelf  the  fame  day,  would  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  bled, 
fo  prejudiced  was  he  in  the  popular  opinions,  at  that  time 
fo  prevalent ; but  being  myfelf  fick  at  the  time,  he  ap- 
peared to  fuppofe  me  delirious,  and  would  have  farther 
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advice  ; by  which  means  time  was  loft,  and  nothing  deck 
five  done  at  laft.  For  he  required  bleeding,  to  at  leal!  five 
times  the  proportion  that  I did  : but  having  been  unfortu- 
nately told,  a day  or  two  before,  by  a phyfician  vvhofe  opi- 
nions he  valued  highly,  that  wine  and  bark  were  the  grand 
fpecifics,  both  for  prevention  and  cure,  he  ufed  them  as 
long  as  he  was  able. 

The  yellow  colour  is  probably  caufed  in  this  difeafe,  by 
an  inflammation  of  that  part  of  the  i ntefline  where  the 
biliary  du£t  enters  it,  by  a flanting  courfe,  which  may  ob- 
hrudt  it  as  a valve  ; a jaundice  is  fometimes  caufed  by 
this,  and  fimilar  means- — the  irritation  of  worms  all'o 
caufes  a jaundice  often. 

The  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  flomach,  appears 
to  caufe  the  fpontaneous  vomiting  ; but  although  a mucus 
or  ferous  fubltance  is  fecreted  by  the  villous  coat  of  the 
ilomach,  when  inflamed  ; yet  we  believe  the  matter  of  the 
black  vomiting  is  always  from  the  liver,  the  cralfamentum 
of  the  blood,  being  admitted  into  the  biliary  pores,  from 
whence  it  is  conveyed  to  the  ftomach  by  the  vomiting. — • 
In  Dr.  Wiftar’s  hiilory  of  his  own  cafe,  he  remarked  the 
fpontaneous  vomiting  being  produced  without  any  naufea, 
or  effort.  He  alfomade  fome  interelling  remarks  on  the 
effetls  of  the  medicines,  and  regimen,  but  particularly  on 
the  effe6ls  of  cold  air  in  the  advanced  flages  ,of  the  difeafe. 
The  perufal  of  this  cafe,  afforded  me  fome  pleafure  in 
thofe  times  of  confufion,  and  dillrefs  : and  we  believe  it 
lias  not  be$n  hitherto  exceeded,  for  accuracy  of  deferip- 
tion,  &c. 

It  is  a truth  which  has  been  long  known,  that  a phyfj- 
cian  who  is  well  acquainted  with  medical  philofophy,  may 
not  only  thereby  be  prepared  to  obviate  every  unufual 
l'ymptom,  which  may  happen  in  any  common  difeafe  ; but 
he  is  alfo  capable  thereby,  of  encountering  any  new  dif- 
eafe, although  he  had  never  heard  of  its  name  before. 
We  believe  that  no  perfon,  who  knows  the  extent  of  me- 
dical fcience,  will  doubt  this. 

To  many  it  may  appear  extraordinary  in  me,  to  adopt 
a prafrice  which  was  known  to  be  diametrically  oppofite 
to  that  of  the  times.  My  fituation  was  certainly  critical — 
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the  general  attention  was  foon  turned  to  any  new  mode  ot 
pradtice,  and  the  oppofition  it  met  with  at  firlt,  is  well 
remembered  by  many  ; but  as  my  former  employment 
had  turned  my  attention  to  judge  for  myfelf  in  all  cafes  ; 
confultaiions  being  there  often  impracticable,  and  here, 
at  that  time,  it  was  foon  difeovered,  that  opportunities 
were  often  loll  by  the  delay  they  necelfarily  required.  In 
this  fituation,  conftdering  my  right  to  ufe  my  own  fenfes, 
as  well  as  formerly;  and  the  refult  of  my  experience  and 
judgment,  to  fave  the  lives  of  my  patients,  and  not  fer- 
vileiy  iollovv  names,  or  bodies  of  m.  n ; lb  that  with  not  a 
friend  or  acquaintance  of  fix  months  duration  in  the  place, 
it  is  very  evident,  that  nothing  but  a firm  perfuafion  of  the 
redlitude  of  my  conduct,  could  have  fupported  me,  together 
with  a firm  perfu  .lion  that  thole  principles  of  medical  fei- 
ence,  which  had  often  before  carried  myfelf  and  others, 
through  various  dangerous  fituations,  would  not  deceive 
me  at  that  awfully  diltrelfing  period,  when  ficknefs,  death, 
and  defolation,  were  fpreading  all  around  me.  This  was 
certainly  a time  to  roul'e  every  latent  power  of  the  mind; 
my  principles  and  practices,  were  communicated  with- 
out referve,  to  ail  thofe  who  converfed  with  me,  as  fome 
of  them  will  yet  bear  witnefs  to  ; particularly  Mr.  Robert 
Patterfon,  profeflor  of  mathematics,  Mr.  Robert  ynder- 
wood,  of  the  treafury  ollice  of  the  United  States,  and  Dr. 
S.  M'Culloh  ; thefe  gentlemen  knew  of  my  praclifing,  and 
recommending  the  modes  of  treatment,  which  were  foon 
after  received  as  a new  improvement,  for  fome  time  before 
any  other  in  the  city.  They  are  alfo  partly  acquainted 
with  the  oppofition  which  they  met  on  their  firlt  introduc- 
tion, and  the  rationale  on  which  they  were  founded  ; 
and  alfo  the  caufe  of  the- quick  tranfition  which  took  place 
after  tiie  fifth  of  September.  Before  this  there  was  no 
competitor  for  any  of  my  modes  of  treatment ; but  very 
i’oon  after  there  were  many ; for  in  a few  days,  my  molt 
violent  opponent  made  no  fcruple,  not  only  of  adopting 
lo  much  of  it,  as  he  had  learned  by  an  accidental  interfer- 
ence and  itsconfequence,  but  alfo  of  publifliing  it  as  a difeo- 
very  of  his  own,  but  carefully  concealing  the  real  circum- 
ftances  of  the  cafe.  (See  Brown’s  new  fpaper  for  September 
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1 793 , and  the  following  flatement  of  fads.)  But  it  is  a pe- 
culiar happinels  that  myfelf  and  my  opponent  are  yet  a^ 
fane  both  mentally  and  phyfically,  as  at  that  time  ; he  has 
therefore  a fair  opportunity  of  making  the  proper  repa- 
ration, or  apologizing  for,  or  explaining  fuch  unprece- 
dented condud  as  he  exhibited  in  this  dark  proceeding  ; 
for  he  may  fill  expert  one  in  me,  as  ready  to  meet  him 
as  formerly,  in  the  defence  of  truth,  in  any  department 
of  phyfical  of  medical  fcience  or  practice.  More  rude 
means  we  fliall  leave  to  thofe  whofe  profeflions  require 
fuch  modes  of  decifion  ; and  that  his  dignity  may  not  be 
fuppofed  to  fulfer  on  the  occafon,  he  is  requefted  to  re- 
coiled, that  one  who  taught  him  a ufeful  leifon,  has  a 
fight  to  exped  fome  concelfions. 


A statement  of  the  authors  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the 
improved  method  of  treatment  in  the  Pestilential  Fever 
Philadelphia , in  the  autumn  of  1793,  in  opposition  to 
the  pretensions  of  Dr.  R- , and  others. 


Medicina  res  publica  eft,  non  autfcm  monnrehia,  multo  minur, 
tyrannus.  ' Baglivi,  op.  p.  744. 

X O be  under  the  neceflity  of  commemorating  injuries 
is  extremely  difagreeable,  efpecially  thofe  which  we  have 
perfonaliy  borne.  Confiderations  of  this  nature  have  pre- 
vented the  prefent  fubjed  from  being  laid  belore  the  pub- 
lic thefe  many  years  paf.  But  as  it  is  a regulation  in 
civil  fociety,  that  when  one  perfon  in  any  line  of  life  en- 
deavours in  a flagrant  manner,  to  injure  another,  it  is 
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naturally  expelled,  that  there  fhould  be  fome  means  of  re- 
drefs ; which  if  the  aggrefforis  not  impelled  bv  fentimenis 
of  morality,  or  candor  to  perform  himfelf,  there  are  in 
fome  circumflances,  means  to  oblige  him  to  it ; but  as 
this  is  not  always  the  cafe,  we  may  often  have  no  other 
refource,  than  the  judgment  of  the  public.  When  after  a 
feries  of  years,  fo  far  from  having  had  any  reparation 
made,  we  have  but  too  much  reafon  to  conclude,  that 
the  fame  principles,  which  a&uated  the  firft  breach,  are 
ftill  in  operation,  but  in  a more  infidious  and  guarded 
manner.  It  is  high  time  at  the  end  of  eight  years,  to  lay 
a tranfa&ion  open  to  the  public,  which  has  been  fo  cau* 
tioufly  c oncealed  from  it. 

September  4th,  1793,  about  feven  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, Mr,  Hugh  Rofs  came  for  the  author  to  vifit  his 
wife  and  fon,  whom  he  faid  had  been  both  taken  with  the 
fever  that  day  *,  his  wife  had  been  taken  about  12  o’clock, 
and  his  fon  between  five  and  fix,  or  only  an  hour  before 
this  vifit.  This  woman  being  of  a mafculine  conflitution, 
and  her  pulfe  and  countenance  indicating  an  inflammatory 
difpolition,  bleeding  was  propofed  as  the  firft  part  of  the 
treatment,  which  after  fome  hefjtation,  on  account  of  the 
general  difapprobation  of  this  practice,  at  that  time,  was 
at  length  relu&antly  confented  to.  The.  fon’s  fever  not 
having  yet  raifed  high,  he  was  not  bled  ; but  both  of  them 
had  gentle  laxatives,  &cc.  But  having  called  a fecond 
time,  at  ten  o’clock  the  fame  eyening,  the  author  was  told 
that  Dr.  B.  R — had  been  there  a little  before,  and  alfp 
that  he  confidered  Mrs.  Rofs  as  his  patient,  having  been 
called  to  her  foon  after  her  being  taken  fick.  It  was  alfo 
mentioned  that  he  had  made  a very  great  noife,  and  con- 
demned bleeding  as  a murderous  pradlice  in  that  difeafe, 
and  tiled  feveral  rather  virulent  and  bombaflic  expreflions, 
which  immediately  made  a confiderable  noife  about  the 
neighbourhood.  When  thefe  proceedings  wrere  men- 
tioned to  the  author,  he  replied,  that  as  to  what  Dr.  R — 
faid  or  thought  of  his  practice,  he  could  not  anfvver,  as  it 
was  well  known,  it  was  not  of  him  he  had  learned  his 
practice,  neither  had  he  any  reafon  to  follow  his  example; 
but  that  he  would  take  the  firft  opportunity  of  waiting  on 
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the  Dr.  for  an  explanation  of  thefe  proceedings  ; and  next 
morning  about  feven  o’clock,  he  called  at  Dr.  R — ’s 
houfe,  and  met  him  at  his  own  door,  accolted  and  told 
him  his  name,  and  the  occaiion  of  his  calling,  as  this  had 
been  the  firft  time  he  had  called  with  him.  On  this  occa- 
fion,  Dr.  R — appeared  to  be  much  agitated  with  the  pal- 
lions  ; which,  as  it  was  altogether  a medical  interview, 
we  {hall  only  mention  the  predominant  fymptoms — thefe 
were  a pale  face,  a trembling  of  the  lips,  and  faultering 
fpeech — Ominous  phenomena  it  mull  be  confeficd,  and 
fo  we  found  them.  When  the  author  allured  Dr.  R — 
of  his  not  knowing  when  called  to  Mrs.  Rofs,  that  Rie 
was  under  the  care  of  any  other  phyfician,  he  behaved  in 
a manner  very  different  from  what  we  would  expert  in 
a phyfician  or  philosopher;  his  words  were  unqualified, 
and  rather  virulent — fuch  as  we  mud  fometimcs  have 
heard  from  perfons,  who  bore  very  different  characters. 
On  which  the  author  remarked  to  him,  that  had  he  not 
entertained  a better  opinion  of  his  liberality,  from  a book 
of  his  which  he  had  read,  he  would  not  have  taken  the 
trouble  of  calling  with  him.  Rut  as  for  the  practice  which 
he  followed,  he  mentioned  that  a few  days  would  deter- 
mine its  merits ; for  with  him  it  was  no  random  pro- 
ceeding, but  the  r^fult  of  mature  deliberation  in  the  pre-  • 
fent  difeafe— -having  followed  it  on  the  recommendation 
of,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  examining,  phyficians 
in  his  former  practice,  in  the  employ  of  the  E.  India 
company  ; (Dr.  Hoffack  had  particularly  recommended 
jt,  and  Dr.  Lorrimer  had  approved  of  it,  in  young,  firong 
perfons,  in  all  their  difeafes,  where  there  were  any  ap- 
pearances of  inflammation  pre  lent,)  and  in  the  prefent 
difeafe,  he  was  not  afraid  of  defending  it  before  the  high- 
eft  authority.  About  this  time  Dr.  R — getting  a little 
more  calm,  affured  the  author  that  this  affair  was  certainly 
profecutable  : to  which  the  author  replied,  that  as  medi- 
cine had  been  his  ftudy,  he  was  not  certain  what  the  laws 
of  the  place  were  in  that  refpeCf,  although  he  knew  of  no 
jufiice,  which  would  condemn  his  tiling  all  his  endeavors 
to  lave  life,  when  requefted. 
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After  much  altercation,  Dr.R — ’sparoxyfm being  almofi 
over,  it  was  mutually  agreed,  by  his  own  propofal,  that 
the  author  was  to  have  the  care  of  the  fon,  as  he  had  fit'll 
Teen  him,  when  taken  lick;  but  that  he  was  to  have  ihe 
mother  for  his  patient,  as  he  had  firR  feen  her,  and  not  to 
interfere  with  one  another,  in  their  refpettive  modes  of 
treatment ; this  the  author  confidered  as  an  amicable  fet- 
tlement,  and  fo  ended  the  interview. — This  was  Sep- 
tember 5th,  between  feven  and  eight  in  the  morning; 
and  that  day  and  the  next,  each  attended  their  own  ref* 
pe&ive  patients.  Here  the  author  expected  candor, 
which  he  pra&ifed  fo  ftridtly,  as  never  more  to  enter 
Mrs.  Rofs’s  room,  although  folicited  every  time  he  called 
to  vift  the  fon  : but  the  third  day,  September  7th,  he 

found  that  Dr.  R — had  not  behaved  with  the  fame  can- 

% 

dor  towards  him.  But  the  means  by  which  he  took  this 
patient  from  under  the  author’s  care,  are  bell  known  to 
himfelf ; for  no  witneffesVemain  of  that  houfe — We  learn- 
ed that  he  tailed  the  medicine,  and  fpit  it  out  with  a fig- 
nifkant  air,  and  condemned  it.  It  is  very  plain,  the 
author  might  have  taken  the  mother  from  under  his  care, 
by  his  being  called  in  after  him.  Some  other  of  the  cir- 
cumflances  of  this  proceeding,  which  afford  much  room 
for  reflection,  we  fhall  not  mention  on  this  occafion. 
The  former  behaviour  might  have  happened  through  paf- 
fion,  but  this  had  the  appearance  of  fomething  very  dif- 
ferent. 

The  author’s  fmall  circle  of  acquaintance,  and  him- 
felf, thought  that  this  would  have  been  a fair  trial  of  their 
different  modes  of  practice;  and  a certain  old  acquaintance 
of  Dr.  R — , gave  the  author  fome  charaCteriftic  hints, 
on  the  occafion,  as  he  was  a flranger.  As  foon  as  the 
inirfe  related  the  particulars  of  this  interference,  the  au- 
thor could  not  avoid  confidering  himfelf  as  very  ill  treated 
by  both  parties  in  this  proceeding,  and  left  the  houfe  with 
a promife  of  never  returning  to  the  fame  people ; by 
which  means  Dr.  R — had  the  exclufive  treatment  of 
them  all  his  own  way. 

We  learned  afterwards  that  the  mother  and  fon  died 
between  the  feventh  and  ninth  day.  Rofs  himfelf,  and 
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the  nurfe  foon  afterwards.  It  is  probable,  that  the  reafort 
of  the  author’s  being  called  to  this  family,  was  his  having 
jull  before  brought  Mrs.  Millon,  their  next  neighbour  lafe 
through  the  fame  fever. 

The  change  which  took  place  in  Dr.  R — ’s  conduff, 
and  practice  about  this  time,  is  yet  very  well  remember- 
ed by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia.  Before 
this  time  he  did  not  bleed  in  this  dileafe  ; but  the  extent 
to  which  he  carried  it  afterwards,  is  well  remembered,  and 
alfothe  means  by  which  he  became  acquainted  with  it — 
For  which  fee  Brown’s  newfpaper,  for  thofe  times,  parti- 
cularly a letter  to  a Dr.  Rodgers,  of  New  York,  in  which 
he  fays  “ that  by  the  tenth  of  September,  he  found  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  begin  to  bleed.”  Wc  believe  he  began  it  about 
the  feventh,  when  mention  was  aifo  made  of  his  having 
found  out  the  right  method  of  treating  the  fever,  and 
boalling  that  he  would  now  cure  99  in  the  100.  But  the 
author  difavows  his  ever  giving  him  any  luch  fanguine 
hopes  as  this,  or  ever  inculcating  general  phlebotomy,  or 
the  indifcriminate  ufe  of  calomel,  forthishe  denounces  moll 
fincerely.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  a practice  which  Dr, 
R — had  fo  lately  condemned  with  fuch  virulence  in  ano- 
ther, he  now  got  fo  good  an  opinion  of,  as  to  father  for 
his  own,  and  could  even  quote  fome  authors  in  its  favor; 
particularly  Dr.  Mofely,  whom  the  author  had  mention- 
ed as  an  authority  for  his  pra£tice  ; and  fo  he  might  many 
others,  after  he  had  been  allured  of  its  advantages  in  the 
exilling  difeafc,  for  without  this,  it  is  probable  the  books 
might  have  been  as  dumb  as  before,  when  under  the  dull; 
of  the  fhelves,  all  the  preceding  time  of  the  difeafe. 

The  next  time  which  Dr.  R — , and  the  author  met,  was 
in  the  beginning  of  the  next  winter,  at  N°.  40,  Chefnut 
ftreet,  where  mention  being  made  of  the  former  interfer- 
ence— the  author  requelled  Dr.  R — , to  do  him  juflice  in 
that  affair,  as  he  knew  that  he  was  then  writing  an  ac- 
count of  the  fever  ; this  he  expelled  that  he  would  have 
been  generous  enough  to  have  mentioned,  as  it  occurred. 
But  it  is  an  old  remark,  that  fome  perfons  can  never  for- 
give thofe  they  have  injured  ; this  was  probably  never 
more  fully  exemplified  than  in  this  inllance.  But  over 
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the  whole  of  this  dark  proceeding  there  is  a myfterious 
veil  drawn.  Had  he  mentioned  this  fad  in  any  of  his 
publications,  as  it  occurred,  it  probably  never  fhould 
have  appeared  here.  For  although  the  author  was  often 
folicited,  loon  after  that  fever  was  over,  to  publifh  the 
whole  of  this  tranfadion  ; it  being  confidered  by  all  thofe, 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  circumftances  of  it,  as  being 
of  fome  importance,  with  refped  to  the  caufe  of  truth,  and 
jullice,  as  well  as  to  himfelf,  but  it  might  probably  have  llill 
remained  in  filence,  had  it  not  been  mentioned  fometimes 
of  late,  that  there  were  reafons  for  this  delay.  Dr.  R — ’s, 
feniority  is  the  only  reafon  which  the  author  acknowledges, 
and  on  that  account,  he  has  given  him  fufficient  time  to 
relate  this  affair.  Among  fome  daffes  of  men,  we  could 
only  expedd  fuch  behaviour  as  this.  In  the  liberal  pro- 
feflion  of  medicine,  we  have  generally  found  better  ; and 
we  Hill  hope,  that  liberality  is  not  totally  banifhed  from 
the  inhabitants  of  our  globe.  As  to  the  fads  hated  here, 
there  are  hill  living,  lome  refpedable  inhabitants  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  gave  the  author  leave  to  ufe  their  names,  in 
confirmation  of  them.  We  yet  hope  that  they,  and  many 
others  who  are  acquainted  with  thefe  circumhances,  will 
hill  retain  fo  much  of  the  genuine  fentiments  of  candour, 
as  to  vindicate  the  caufe  ot  truth,  and  juftice,  and  this  is 
requehed  of  them  ; and  as  it  is  known  to  be  an  inherent 
principle  in  all  generous  minds,  the  author  entertains  no 
doubt,  but  they  will  comply  with  it,  even  at  this  late  day. 

When  the  French  phyficians  got  into  pradice,  fome 
of  them,  who  had  feen  pradice  before,  ufed  a method  of 
treatment,  not  much  different  from  that  followed  by  the 
author ; only  that  fome  ol  them  placed  more  dependance 
on  acids  than  he  did.  But  at  the  time  he  begun  it,  he 
did  not  know  of  one  French  phyfician  in  town,  nor  for  a 
confiderable  time  afterwards,  at  leaft  not  until  after  this 
interference  ; foon  after  which,  it  was  heard  of,  by  all  the 
medical  men  in  town — being  in  a day  or  two  mentioned 
at  a meeting  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  which  body 
Dr.  R — , has  never  fince  attended  with  his  old  afTociates. 
And  even  refufes  confulting  with  thofe,  who  take  the  li- 
berty of  thinking  for  themfelves,  elpecially  if  they  fhould 
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be  fo  unfortunate  as  to  differ  from  him.  It  is  well  known 
that  a phyfician,  who  cannot  think,  or  aCt  for  himfelf,  is 
a meer  cypher,  and  a man  who  cannot  bear  either  com- 
petitors, or  equals,  is  a very  bad  republican  ; for  the  po- 
litics of  a Robefpierre,  or  the  religion  of  a Cromwell, 
can  only  deceive  the  thoughtlefs.  Such  behaviour  does 
not  well  agree,  with  the  prefixed  fentiment  of  the  juftly 
celebrated  Baglivi,  who  although  phyfician  to  the  Pope, 
knew  what  belonged  to  the  liberality  of  his  profeffion.— 
But  what  are  we  to  fay  of  Dr.  R — ’s  threatened  profecu- 
tion  ? 

i 

We  have  fince  learned  that  every  perfon  in  a danger, 
ous  fituation,  is  at  liberty  to  change  their  phyficiaus  at 
any  time,  and  few  old  ones,  on  being  told  of  a younger 
being  called  in  their  abfence,  would  be  very  folicitous 
about  regaining  them.  But  as  juflice  cannot  hang  all 
on  one  fide,  we  believe  Dr.  R — , laid  himfelf  open  to 
law  here.  Had  the  authors  improvements,  at  this  time, 
proved  abortive,  his  fate  may  be  very  readily  conceived  ; 
but  as  they  overcame  all  oppofition,  in  a very  fhort  time, 
it  was  both  unfair,  and  ungenerous,  to  endeavour  to  rob 
him  of  the  merit  of  their  introduction.  With  refpeCt  to 
this  affair,  it  is  hoped  that  names  will  not  fo  far  pervert 
men’s  judgments,  as  to  give  them  an  undue  bias.  It  may 
be  alfo  premifed,  that  it  will  be  conhdered  both  as  unjuft, 
and  ungenerous,  if  any  others  interfere  in  this  matter,  but 
the  parties  who  were  perfonally  concerned.  Therefore, 
intruding  volunteers,  may  expeCt  their  deferts  ; for  we 
know  of  no  good  principle,  which  would  juflify  uncandid 
proceedings,  even  in  fmall  affairs.  However  the  intro- 
duction of  a mode  of  practice,  which  it  is  highly  probable, 
has  fince  faved  the  lives  of  fome  hundreds,  or  even  of 
thoufands,  was  an  object  of  fome  importance.  Neither 
fhould  thefe  improvements  have  been  unpublifhed  at  that 
time,  had  not  Mr.  Brown,  to  whom  the  author  handed  a 
paper  at  that  time,  negleCted  inferting  it,  becaufe  it  did 
not  come  recommended  by  a popular  name.  Neither  do 
we  confider  religious  ejaculations,  which  when  preffed 
into  foreign  fervices,  are  unfortunately  too  often  prol't i- 
tuted  to  hypocritical  purpofes,  or  the  reiterated  proieffions 
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of  Pfeudo  philanthrophy,  or  .morality,  or  the  oflentatious 
difplay  of  borrowed  hypothecs,  and  ideal  fuperiority,  or 
the  perverfion  of  reafon,  and  the  experience  of  ages  at  all 
neceffary  in  order  to  eftablilh  his  principles.  Yet  he  does 
not  afpire  to  the  honour  of  a perfecution,  like  Socrates  by 
the  Sophifts,  or  Galileo,  by  the  ignorance,  the  prejudice, 
and  bigotry  of.  his  times,  for  the  fake  of  truth. 
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TO 

PHYS1ANTHROP  Y, 

OR,  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  PHILOSOPHY 
OF  HUMAN  LIFE, 


THAT  OF  DISEASES,  AND  ALSO  OF  REMEDIES. 


Defideratur  nimirum,  Philofophia  Naturalis,  vera  et  activa, 
tui  Medicine  Scienta  inscdificantur. 

— - Baccon  de  Augment.  Scientia.  Lib.  IV.  Cap.  II. 


Of 


all  the  phyfical  inveftigations,  which  have  at  vari- 
ous times  employed  the  human  mind,  there  are  certainly 
none  of  greater  importance,  than  the  fubjeCt  of  the  prefent 
inveftigation  : but  although  it  is  peculiarly  interefling  to 
the  phyfician,  it  is  alfo  eminently  fo  to  all  mankind,  for 
an  acquaintance  with  the  phyfical  nature  of  human  life 
and  health ; and  their  various  dates  and  affections,  8tc. 
are  obvioufly  of  much  greater  moment,  than  any  other 
natural  fubjeCts.  For  hereby  it  is  obvious,  men  may 
l^arn  to  guard  againft  difeafes,  although  it  does  not  follow 
as  a necefTary  conlequence,  that  every  one  fhould  arrive 
at  fuch  perfection  in  this  fcience,  as  to  become  adepts  in 
the  art  of  healing ; although  we  believe  it  is  fometimes 
tiraCtifed  without  this  molt  necefTary  part  of  fcience. 
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There  is  in  all  living  animals,  a principle,  the  effe&s 
of  which  are  obvious  to  all  men,  during  the  prefence  of 
which  there  is  life,  but  in  its  abfence  death,  this  we  may 
nominate  vitality.  It  is  a principle,  infufed  by  the  Su- 
preme Being,  through  all  living  creatures,  under  various 
modifications,  which  in  the  animal  creation,  is  as  uni- 
verfal  as  gravitation  in  the  univerfe.  And  although  they 
may  be  both  equally  obfcure,  in  their  caufes  and  modes 
ot  operation,  yet  we  may  obferve,  experience,  and  reafon 
on  their  effe&s ; and  collect  the  refult  under  different 
heads,  claffes,  or  fpecies,  and  the  information  which  we 
acquire  hereby,  may  very  properly  be  called  the  philofo- 
phy  of  the  human  body;  and  of  its  difeafes,  when  we  con- 
fine ourfelves  to  it.  But  when  we  take  into  the  account, 
other  fubfiances  or  caufes,  which  affect  the  human  body; 
it  might  be  called  medical  philofophy.  But  as  life  cannot 
exifi  in  any  animal  after  birth,  without  the  acceffion  of 
external  fubfiances  to  the  body,  therefore,  we  cannot 
confider  human  life,  as  at  any  time  independent  of  them, 
and  by  itfelf;  as  that  is  a fiate  which  never  occurs.  And 
therefore  we  can  have  no  experimental  knowledge  of  it, 
unlefs  in  the  embryo ; and  in  that  fiate  they  a£t  on  the 
mother.  But  amidfi  the  variety  of  fubfiances,  which 
continually  furround  us,  we  are  to  make  animal  life,  as 
it  operates  in  the  human  body,  in  health  and  in  difeafes, 
the  primary  and  great  object  of  our  attention.  But  as 
the  intercourfe  between  the  mind  and  body,  is  fo  obvious 
and  conftant,  it  will  be  neceflary,  on  fome  occafions  alfo, 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  mind. 

Some  of  the  mod  general  and  obvious  properties  of  vi- 
tality, are  fenfibility  and  irritability,  thefe  were  formerly 
fuppofed  to  be  one  and  the  fame  property,  and  were  al- 
ways confounded  fo,  until  Haller  endeavored  to  prove  that 
they  were  different,  and  refided  in  different  parts  6f  the 
rompofition  of  the  body,  but  although  it  is  certain  that 
many  parts  are  irritable,  which  are  not  fenfible,  yet  we 
are  not  fure  that  all  fenle  is  not  caufed  by  irritations,  as 
that  is  not  eafily  demonfirated,  for  it  is  probable  that 
fenfibility  is  caufed  by  more  forcible,  or  fironger  varieties 
of  irritations,  on  parts  properly  organized  for  the  purpofe. 
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this  is  very  probable,  and.  there  are  good  reafons  for  it,  as 
will  be  ftiewn  in  its  proper  place,  and  fympathies,  or  con- 
fent  of  parts,  are  only  fecondary  irritations,  propagated 
from  one  part  to  another,  as  the  part  primarily  affedted 
is  faid  to  be  irritated,  but  when  that  irritation  is  commu- 
nicated to  another  part,  this  is  caufed  by  fympathy  or 
confent,  but  affociation,  we  would  wifh  to  confine  to  the 
mind  as  formerly. 

The  vital  principle,  like  many  others  in  nature,  we 
have  fufficient  reafon  to  believe,  may  be  prefent  in  a la- 
tent Hate,  and  lye  dormant  for  fome  time,  and  afterwards 
fhew  itfelf,  when  adted  on  by  Hamuli,  as  in  fainting,  cata- 
iepfy,  &c.  in  human  fubjedts,  and  in  thefe  animals,  which 
exilt  in  a torpid  Hate  in  the  winter,  as  fnakes,  alligators, 
frogs,  &c.  the  Himulus  of  heat  is  only  wanted,  to 
roufe  the  vital  principle,  to  energetic  actions  for  life  : or 
its  principles,  muH  be  prefent,  or  they  could  not  recover 
merely  upon  the  application  of  heat.  And  in  catalepfy  or 
fainting,  by  irritating  parts  which  are  fufceptible,  as  the 
nofe,  or  the  Homach,  it  being  eafily  affected  by  an  emetic,  a? 
practice  which  medical  philofophy  directed  us  to,  the  firff 
time  that  we  knew  of  it  fucceeding  in  this  difeafe,  and  ir- 
ritating the  nerves  of  the  nofe,  by  fnuff,  volatile  alkali, 
eau  de  luce  &c.  or  the  palate  and  ffomach,  by  fomething 
Hrongly  Himulant,  See.  are  very  ufeful  in  recovering  per- 
fons  from  fainting,  or  hylterick  affedtions  ; all  thefe  fliew 
evidently,  the  power  of  Himulants,  on  the  vital  fundtions 
of  animals,  under  which  we  include,  what  were  formerly 
called,  natural  and  animal,  as  the  divifion  and  the  terms 
are  of  fcholaHic  origin,  the  defedts  of  which  have  been  of- 
ten remarked.  Many  parts  in  which  the  vital  principle  ex- 
iHs,  are  not  fenfible,  through  want  of  a more  compleat,  or 
appropriate  organization,  which  their  ufes  do  not  require. 
But  fenfation  requires  organization,  or  a peculiar  intertex- 
ture, of  the  blood  veffels,  and  nervous  medulla,  princi- 
pally this  laff,  which  is  the  refidence  of  fenfibility,  as  ex- 
periments have  often  demonllrated  of  late:  although  the 
coats  of  the  large  nerves  are  faid,  by  Haller  and  others, 
to  be  deffitute  of  fenfation,  and  the  whole  trunks  of  the 
nerves,  according  to  Robinfon,  on  the  animal  economy. 
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and  alfo  many  other  parts  when  in  a healthy  date.  But 
when  any  of  thefe  parts  are  difeafed,  they  are  endowed 
with  a very  acute  fenfibility,  as  experience  teaches.  This 
appears  to  be  caufed  by  increafed,  or  new  actions  of  the 
difeafed  parrs.  Difeafes  often  increafe  the  fenfibility,  as 
we  may  oblerve,  where  there  is  much  irritation,  as  in 
wounds,  ulcers,  8cc. 

As  the  vital  principle  is  condantly  flowing  into  all  parts 
when  in  a healthy  date,  if  the  parts  are  ufed  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  their  functions;  by  moderately  expending  their  vital 
energy,  both  the  inherent  drength,  and  the  vital  energy, 
are  thereby  increafed  : as  we  may  daily  obferve,  in  the  ex- 
ercife  of  any  limb,  or  organ,  of  young,  or  middle  aged 
people,  and  in  the  heart,  inteftines,  or  domach. 

We  mud  allow  of  a date  of  inherent  drength  in  animal 
bodies;  as  it  can  ealily  be  proved  that  the  fibres  and 
membranes  of  full  grown  animals,  are  much  dronger  than 
they  are  in  childhood  or  infancy.  This  is  what  we  are  to 
underdand  by  inherent  drength,  or  vis  infita,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  weaknefs;  but  the  vital  energy  is  a different  pro- 
perty, and  it  is  more  undeady — always  accumulating,  and 
as  condantly  exhauding,  and  not  long  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion, in  any  part.  As  air,  aliment,  or  exercife  may  be 
regulated,  and  the  habit  of  the  patient  may  be  tempered 
originally  ; for  the  fame  food  does  not  always  produce  the 
fame  dature,  drength  or  vital  energy  ; nor  docs  the  fame 
education  often  produce  the  fame  information. 

In  childhood,  we  can  ealily  prove,  that  the  folids,  and 
even  the  bones,  are  foft  and  flexible,  and  that  they  grow 
flronger  and  firmer,  as  we  advance  in  years,  until  we 
arrive  at  our  acme,  or  height  of  bodily  perfection  ; and 
after  that  they  become  over  rigid,  and  the  influx  of  the 
vital  principle,  which  is  mod  abundant  in  youth,  parti- 
cularly in  infancy,  becomes  gradually  lei's  as  we  pafs 
our  acme,  until  in  old  age  it  becomes  very  deficient;  but 
varies  at  all  periods,  according  to  the  date  of  bodily 
health,  eafe  of  mind,  Sec. 

The  female  fex,  are  commonly  originally  weaker  than 
the  male-,  and  lefs  in  dature  ; anu  their  modes  ot  life  in 
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civilized  countries,  commonly  increales  their  delicacy, 
more  than  it  does  that  of  the  males. 

To  underhand  the  human  body,  and  the  laws  by  which 
it  is  governed,  and  its  difeafes,  &c.  we  muft  confider  it 
under  every  circumftance,  and  in  every  point  of  view  in 
which  it  may  be  placed,  either  from  internal,  or  external 
affeCtions,  and  take  all  our  faCts  from  nature,  and  exclude 
opinion  where  ill  founded,  and  only  admit  of  obfervation, 
experience  and  reafon.  This  plan  will  lead  us  to  admit 
every  thing,  which  is  really  true  in  fact,  but  nothing  ima- 
ginary. On  this  account,  we  would  not  affert  that  all 
animal  life,  and  its  phenomena,  depends  on  the  irritability 
of  organized  parts,  although  it  is  certainly  a very  general 
property  of  the  vital  principle,  as  vital  ftrength,  and  per- 
haps other  unknown  properties,  may  belong  to  vitality, 
with  which  we  are  yet  unacquainted.  As  electricity  and 
magnetifm  were  many  thoufand  years  unknown  to  man- 
kind, fo  was  irritability  itfelf ; and  others  may  yet  be  dif- 
covered. 

We  may  obferve  any  part  of  the  works  of  nature,  with- 
out paying  attention  to  them,  or  without  ever  learning 
how  caules  produce  their  efieCts,  or  any  other  of  its  laws 
or  phenomena,  and  great  wonders,  or  even  miracles  are 
daily  happening  before  us  ; butbecaufe  they  are  common, 
we  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  them.  But  when  an  en- 
quirer wifhes  to  invefligate  thefe  matters  a little  farther 
than  external  appearances  would  lead  him,  he  is  under 
the  neceflity  of  adding  experiment  to  obfervation ; ancl 
fometimes  mud  put  nature  out  of  her  ufual  routine  : 
and  in  the  fame  manner  may  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  philofophy  of  the  human  body,  as  well  as  with  any 
other  fubjeCt  in  nature  ; for  the  doClrine  of  life  and  health, 
cannot  be  well  known  by  reafoning  a priori ; but  it  often 
may,  from  ficknefs,  its  oppofite,  and  from  wounds,  mor- 
bid diiTections,  and  medical  experience.  Therefore  it  is 
rather  over-ihooting  the  mark,  to  admit  fo  many  divifi- 
ons  of  the  theory  of  life  and  difeafe,  See.  as  has  hitherto 
been  done,  everfmee  Galen’s  time.  The  laws  and  prin- 
ciples therefore,  Ihould  be  divided  in  a different  manner 
from  that  of  the  fcholaflic,  See.  The  human  blood  ap- 
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pears  to  be  recipient,  and  the  vehicle  of  heat  and  life,  to 
the  different  parts;  and  by  fome  late  experiments  it  would 
appear,  that  the  pure  principle  of  the  air,  is  the  pabulum 
oi  irritability, — for  being  deprived  of  pure  air,  deftroys 
life  fooner,  than  the  defeat  of  any  other  natural  fubdance, 
although  the  infpiration  of  fixed  air,  or  a large  quan- 
tity ol  eledtric  fluid,  kills  inftantaneoufly,  by  extinguilh- 
ing  the  vital  principle,  but  here  we  may  obferve,  that  the 
extraction  of  irritability,  is  moll  probably  the  caule  of  all 
thefe  phenomena  which  follow.  Befides,  the  blood  being 
the  vehicle  of  heat,  and  oxygene,  it  does  other  offices  in 
fupport  of  vitality,  &c.  by  the  irritation  of  difiention  in 
the  heart,  the  fmaller  blood  veffels,  and  the  glands,  to 
which  it  alfo  furnifhes  fluids,  fqr  the  different  fecretions, 
and  likewife  for  nutrition,  fo  that  it  is  neceffary  to  every 
vital  part  of  animals.  The  fluid  next  in  importance  to 
the  animal  economy,  or  perhaps  the  firft,  is  the  nervous 
fluid,  or  the  medulla  of  the  brain,  and  fpinal  marrow, 
for  they  are  all  of  the  fame  nature,  and  origin,  fecretcd 
in  the  critical  part  of  the  brain,  as  appears  by  reafon,  and 
experience,  for  this  fluid  is  a glutinous,  or  mucous  fub- 
ffance;  is  eafily  feen  and  demonftrated  at  its  ingrefs  into 
the  nerves,  and  at  every  part  of  them,  which  is  large 
enough  for  the  demonfiration,  and  is  difiiifed  over  every 
fenfible,  and  irritable  part  of  the  bodies  of  animals,  and 
preferves  their  moillure,  and  is  the  vehicle  of  fenfation  to 
the  fenforium,  or  mind,  and  probably  diredls  all  its  ac- 
tions. 

As  the  plan  we  mean  to  purfiie,  is  in  fome  refpedts 
new,  it  may  be  neceffary,  in  order  to  give  determinate 
ideas  of  our  terms  to  define  the  fenfe  in  which  we  ufe 
them,  although  they  are  not  new. 

The  term  of  elements,  appears  to  be  going  out  of  ufe  at 
prelent,  becaufe,  of  fome  modern  improvements  in  our 
modes  of  inveftigation.  Many  fubfiances  formerly  fup- 
pofed  to  be  elementary,  may  now  be  feparated  into  their 
component  parts,  each  of  which  claim  the  title  of  ele- 
ments ; fo  that  the  former  elements  are  now  found  to  be 
compounds,  and  by  a fimilar  mode  of  reafoning,  fo  may 
thefe  lafi,  by  future  analyfis,  Stc,  But  as  the  term,  when 
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defined,  {till  has  its  ufes  and  applications — we  underhand 
by  elements,  the  moll  fimple  component  parts  of  bodies, 
which  are,  or  can  be  made  the  objects  of  our  fenfes,  pri- 
marily, and  by  themfelves.  And  principles,  we  under- 
Itand  to  be  thole  component  parts  of  Jubilances,  which  are 
not,  or  cannot  be  made,  the  immediate  objects  of  our 
fenfes,  and  are  only  known  by  their  effedts  ; they  may  be 
faid  to  be  fecondary  elements,  and  in  this  view  of  the 
terms,  our  folids,  and  fluids  may  be  reduced  to  their  chy- 
mical  elements,  and  inllead  of  earth,  water,  oil,  8cc.  we 
may  have  azote,  hydrogene,  carbone.  See.  And  we 
have  examples  of  principles,  in  the  vital  energy,  irritabi- 
lity, fenfibility,  elaltieity,  and  innate,  or  inherent  flrength, 
the  contefted  (vis  infita.)  Thefe  are  merely  nominal,  ex- 
preffing  only  the  names  of  things — but  there  are  alfo  ver- 
bal expreflions,  to  figtiify  their  modes,  or  manners  of 
adting,  and  their  laws,  derived  from  their  modes  of 
being,  or  adting.  Properties,  or  habitudes,  we  under- 
hand to  be  modes  of  action,  whether  of  natural  fub- 
flances,  or  their  component  parts,  elements,  or  princi- 
ples, fo  long  as  we  are  uncertain  of  their  modes  of  adtion, 
to  reduce  them  to  general  law's.  Laws  are  in  part  ex- 
plained by  the  preceding  definition  ; they  are  thole  fixed, 
unalterable,  and  well  known  modes  of  action,  or  pro- 
perties, which  are  certain,  fenlible  and  permanent ; and 
not  liable  to  change  : fo  that  properties,  when  well  known 
and  eltablifhed,  and  their  modes,  and  circumitances  of 
adtion,  recur  invariably  under  the  fame  known  circum- 
ftances,  may  be  confidered  as  laws. 

In  whatever  light  we  view  medical  fcience,  we  {hall 
find  the  phyfical  nature  of  man  obtrude  itfelf  into  our  view, 
as  the  connedting  medium  of  all  rational  invelligation. 
It  is,  we  may  aflert,  the  fpirit  of  all  medical  philofophy, 
without  which  all  others  are  of  little  value.  It  is  by  the 
application  of  this  fcience,  that  we  invelligate  the  nature 
of  health,  from  the  effedts  of  difeafes,  and  the  operations 
of  remedies  from  both  ; but  it  is  more  frequently  applica- 
ble, in  tracing  the  nature  of  difeafes,  and  of  health,  from 
the  moll  effedtual  remedies  ufed  in  their  cures,  for  we  can 
leldom  reafon  juftly  a priori.  In  thefe  fubjedts,  there- 
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fore,  we  muft  in  many  cafes,  have  recourfe  to  our  expe-* 
rience  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes.  As  an  apology  for* 
the  introduction  of  a new  term  into  the  profeflion,  we  may 
obferve,  that  no  other  could  fo  well  exprefs  our  meaning. 
Its  derivation  (from  phyfis,-  nature,  and  Anthrops,  man,) 
will  readily  be  perceived,  to  be  from  that  language,  in 
which  medicine  was  firlf  taught  in  a rational  manner ; 
and  from  which  of  confequence,  moll  of  our  terms  are  de- 
rived. 

Phyfiology  in  its  general  meaning,  is  a term  too  ex- 
tenfive,  comprehending  all  the  fubjeCts  of  nature ; but 
in  its  medical  acceptation,  it  is  too  much  confined,  be- 
ing only  applied  to  the  healthy  functions  of  life.  And 
in  all  medical  language,  we  cannot  find  any  word  to  ex- 
prefs the  healthy,  the  morbid,  and  curative  nature  of  the 
vital  actions,  this  alone  excepted  ; for  the  animal  econo- 
my does  not  exprefs  it;  neither  does  animal  phyfics — 
and  weconfider  it  much  better  to  introduce  a new  term, 
than  to  change,  or  mifapply  old  ones.  Long  before  we 
adopted  this  term,  we  uled  phyfiology  in  a fane,  morbid, 
and  curative  meaning,  when  reafoning  on  the  nature  of 
life,  &c.  As  for  the  terms  of  pathology,  to  exprefs  the 
difeafed  flate,  together  with  the  fubdivilions  of  it  into  fe-  « 
meiology,  for  the  doCtrine  of  the  l'ymptoms,  and  of  no- 
fology  for  the  names,  and  divifion  of  difeafes — we  have 
no  objections  to  them,  if  they  are  kept  within  their  pro- 
per limits  ; neither  have  we  to  therapeutics,  for  the  cu- 
rative indications.  But  we  confels,  that  we  believe  thefe 
terms  are  ufed  too  much  in  the  antiquated,  fcholafiic 
manner,  to  be  applicable  to  inveftigation  in  the  prefent 
times. 

The  reafons  of  our  objections  to  them  are  founded  on 
this  conlideration,  becaufe  they  have  been  commonly 
confidered  too  much  as  feparate  fubjeCts  of  purfuit,  un- 
connected and  independant  of  one  another  ; whereas,  in 
reality  they  all  depend  on  phyfiology,  as  much  as  this 
does  on  anatomy.  For  without  an  accurate  acquaintance 
with  phyfiology,  there  is  not  one  principle,  or  mode  of 
aCtion  can  be  either  learned,  or  underllood,  of  all  that 
belongs  to  the  human  body,  in  a difeafed  Hate,  any  more 
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than  the)'1  can  in  a Hate  of  health.  For  infiance,  fuppofe 
we  were  to  attempt  to  invefiigate  any  one  principle,  or 
law  of  human  life  ; we  cannot  reafon  on  thefe  fubjedts,  a 
priori,  any  more  than  we  can  on  any  other  fubjedt  of 
natural  philofophy.  We  mud  therefore,  have  recourfe, 
either  to  obfervations,  or  experiments,  for  the  operations 
' of  nature  are  bell  learned,  when  Ihe  is  put  out  of  her  uni- 
form courle  ; and  when  it  is  in  this  (late,  they  cannot 
with  any  propriety,  be  named  the  healthy  adlions,  although 
they  are  Hill  the  phylical  operations,  a little  deranged;  and 
a more  comprehenfive  term  is  obvioufly  requifite  to  exprefs 
them  by.  Suppofe  we  were  to  take  that  moft  extenfively 
ufeful,  although  perhaps  lead  underflood  ofall  the  principles 
of  human  life — irritability.  It  is  very  evident,  that  we 
will  underftand  very  little  of  it,  by  conlidering  the  healthy 
actions  alone  ; but  by  tracing  it  through  all  its  varieties  of 
actions,  in  a fane  and  morbid  Hate,  by  obferving  its  pro- 
perties, and  from  them  collecting  its  more  invariable 
modes,  which  may  be  diflinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of 
laws;  we  experimentally  acquire  a fenfible,  and  intellec- 
tual knowledge  of  this  principle.  In  the  fame  manner, 
v/e  mufl  trace  fenfibility,  vital  energy,  and  inherent 
ftrength,  or  any  other  of  our  vital  principles,  or  proper- 
ties. The  importance  of  thefe  purfuits  may  be  demon- 
ftrated  thus  : Turn  to  which  branch  of  medical  philofophy 
we  will,  we  fhall  always  find  the  fubjedt  of  phyfianthro- 
py  neceffary  in  the  purfuit ; the  operations  of  medicines 
are  to  be  learned  from  this  alone;  for  however  uncommon 
the  idea  may  be,  it  may  be  found  in  Hoffman’s  large 
work,  that  medicines  contain  no  inherent  principles  of 
action  in  themfelves.  They  do  not  adt  on  the  dead  body, 
fays  Hippocrates  ; and  their  adtions  on  the  living  body, 
depends  on  the  Hate  in  which  they  find  it,  whether  tor- 
pid, or  irritable,  ftrong,  or  weak,  Ike.  It  is  the  fame  with 
all  the  parts  of  regimen,  as  food,  and  drink,  air  or  exer- 
cife,  &c. 

When  we  wifii  to  confider  the  nature  of  any  afifedtion 
of  the  human  body,  wliether  of  a fpecific  difeafe,  orfymp- 
tom,  or  their  caufes,  or  modes  of  adtion  ; \ve  muH  imme- 
diately have  recourfe  to  the  phyfical  adtions  of  the  body, 
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in  order,  even  to  form  ideas  of  them  ; and  unlefs  we  have 
fome  objedt  to  diredt  our  purfuits,  fuch  as  may  ferve  to 
colledt  the  difperfed  rays  of  information  to  a point,  from 
which  they  may  be  again  difperfed,  and  mutually  applied  ; 
to  colledt  a multitude  of  fadts,  unlefs  fodiredled,  mult  caufe 
confufion. 

The  colledtion  and  preparation  of  medicinal  fubltances, 
whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  is  altogether  inde- 
pendant of  this  fcience;  and  fo  is  it  alfo  of  them,  only  when 
they  are  applied  to  the  body ; they  explain  fome  of  the  vital 
adtions  of  vegetables,  but  not  a general  and  particular  know- 
ledge, of  the  phyfical  nature  of  life,  and  its  different  Hates, 
or  temperaments,  &c.  and  the  nature,  and  varieties  of 
difeafes.  It  is  certainly  very  neceffary  for  a phyfician, 
to  be  able  to  know,  and  to  diltinguifh  medicinal  fub- 
ftances  ; and  alfo  to  be  capable  of  preparing  them  occa- 
fionally  ; but  one  may  have  all  the  knowledge,  that  ever 
was  acquired  of  their  chymical  properties,  as  fome  apo- 
thecaries have,  without  being  in  any  meafure  acquaint- 
ed with  their  phyfical  operations  on  the  human  body. — 
Here  then,  are  feparate  purfuits,  and  the  boundaries  are 
diHindtly  limited,  between  the  auxiliary,  and  the  imme- 
diately neceffary,  and  univerfally  applicable  parts  of  me- 
dical fcience. 

When  we  enter  into  the  inveftigation  of  the  caufes  of 
difeafes,  although  a knowledge  of  the  external  agents  are 
neceffary,  yet  wc  fhall  find  the  internal  Hate  of  the  body, 
by  far  the  moll  important  confideration ; for  befides  that, 
the  greateH  part  of  difeafes  are  to  be  traced  to  the  differ- 
ent Hates  of  human  bodies ; even  thofe  which  are  from 
without,  are  very  much  modified  by  the  Hates  in  which 
thofe  perfons  are,  in  whom  the  morbid  adtions  are  pro- 
duced. Befides  there  are  many  perfons  of  fuch  peculiari- 
ties of  habits,  as  to  efcape  every  difeafe,  however  general, 
or  violent : unlefs  old  age,  and  furgical  difeafes,  or  acci- 
dents. The  proper  manner  of  diflinguifhing  difeafes,  by 
their  phenomena,  or  fymptoms,  and  that  of  arranging 
them  according  to  their  genera,  fpecies  and  varieties,  is 
only  to  be  accomplifhed  by  attending  to  their  general  and 
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particular  natures  and  caufes,  and  even  in  fome  inflances 
by  their  methods  of  cure,  &c. 

It  is  our  wifi1,  when  on  this  fubjeCt,  to  collect  all  the  fen- 
fible,  and  rational  information,  which  we  can  procure  from 
obfervations,  and  experiments ; but  at  the  fame  time,  to 
exclude  all  merely  fpeculative  opinions,  becaufe  they  can- 
not poflibly  lead  us  to  any  ufeful  difcoveries,  but  may 
carry  us  unawares,  into  pernicious  practices ; but  the 
great  difficulty  here,  lies  in  drawing  the  line  of  reparation, 
between  thefe  different  modes  of  purfuit. 

As  an  inflance  of  one  of  the  molt  notorious  pieces  of 
fpeculation,  which  has  appeared  of  late  years,  or  that  pro- 
bably ever  did,  in  the  annals  of  medicine  ; we  may  men- 
tion the  well  known  Brunonian  hypothecs,  and  all  the 
adherents  to  that  romantic  production,  mult  inevitably 
come  under  the  fame  denomination.  By  fubflituting  new 
terms,  for  well  known  ones,  and  endeavoring  to  reduce 
all  the  natural  functions  of  the  human  body,  to  one  pro- 
perty, it  carries  with  it  an  air  of  novelty,  and  ingenuity. 
Afclepiades  vainly  boafled,  of  reducing  the  Itudy  of  medi- 
cine, to  a courfe  of  lix  months  ; but  this  would  reduce  it 
to  lefs  than  as  many  weeks';  fo  that  it  mult  be  peculiarly 
agreeable  to  ftudents  ; for  here  are  no  laborious  inveltiga- 
tions  of  faCts.  But  like  the  Ancient  Grecians,  in  their 
phylics,  who  found  it  eafier  to  form  worlds  in  imagina- 
tion, than  to  invelligate,  or  analize  the  fmallefl:  part  of 
that  in  which  they  lived.  But  we  hope  there  are  very 
few  who  have  any  experimental,  and  rational  knowledge 
of  human  phylics,  who  will  not  readily  perceive  the  fu- 
tility of  fuch  whimfical  pretentions,  yet  as  we  cannot  ex- 
pert that  all  readers  are  of  this  defcription,  it  is  much  to 
be  feared,  that  there  are  Bill  great  numbers  led  affray  by 
fuch  falfe  lights,  (ignis  fatui.) 

Brown,  Stahl,  &c.  defcribe  human  life,  as  it  might 
have  been,  but  certainly  not  as  it  is — they  no  doubt,  re- 
prefent  it  as  they  imagined  it  to  be;  but  unfortunately 
neither  of  them  ever  invelligated  the  caufes  or  nature  of  the 
functions  of  any  one  part  of  it,  either  by  phyficial  experi- 
ments, or  otherwife.  But  it  would  be  foolilh  to  expeCt  of 
them,  what  they  never  learned  themlelves,and  from  what  a 
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few  weeks  could  communicate.  But  thefe  experimental 
improvers  of  medical  fcience,  of  which  we  are  now  to  take 
notice,  proceeded  in  very  different  modes:  from  a long, 
and  diligent  attention  to  experience,  they  advanced  in  im- 
provement, by  a flow  but  certain  progrefs.  But  fpecula- 
tors,  inllead  of  thus  walking  would  fly,  before  they  have 
learned  to  creep  ; we  fhall  endeavor  as  we  proceed,  to  de- 
tect the  bad  effedls,  of  being  led  away  by  fucli  Ignis 
fatui ; we  are  lorry  to  be  obliged  in  this  place,  to  take  no- 
tice of  this  flimfy  romance  ; but  its  prefent  popularity  me- 
rits-attention.  In  the  prefent  undertaking,  we  chiefly  wifh 
to  confine  ourlelves  to  irritability,  and  its  properties, 
fyrnpathies,  vital  energies,  and  the  other  principles  con- 
nected therewith. 

Dr.  Francis  Glifign,  was  the  Fi rfl  among  the  moders, 
who  paid  any  attention,  to  this  vital  property,  both  in 
his  treatile  on  the  vifcera  of  the  lower  belly,  and  in  that 
on  the  liver,  he  is  the  firil  medical  writer,  in  whofe  works 
we  find  mention  made  of  irritability,  which  he  faid  refi- 
ded  in  a mucus.  He  defines  it  to  be  that  property,  by 
which  parts  can  be  excited  to  aCtion,  by  irritation ; he 
thought  the  prefence  of  the  blood,  and  of  animal  heat, 
were  neceffary  to  its  perfection.  Without  this  principle, 
he  could  not  form  any  rational  idea,  of  the  actions  of  the 
firlt  palTages,  nor  of  the  veflcls  of  the  liver. 

Fie  pointed  out  the  difference  between  it  and  (innate,) 
or  inherent  llrength,  which  is  common  to  dead,  as  well  as 
to  living  matter,  and  obferved  that  fome  parts  were  na- 
turally more  irritable  then  others,  as  the  inteffines,  lto- 
mach,  the  (fphinCter)or  circular  mufcles,  and  the  heart,  this 
vital  power,  he  named  influent ; to  difiinguifh  it  from  the 
inherent  llrength,  it  being  different  in  quantity,  at  different 
times  : when  deficient,  langor  and  d^prefiion  of  fpirits  fol- 
low, if  totally  obftruCted,  palfy  or  torpor,  and  the  profufe 
wafte  of  it,  caufes  erethifm,  fevers,  and  deranges  the  func- 
tions of  life,  both  voluntary  and  involuntary  ; fo  that  they 
are  either  performed  difficultly,  or  not  at  all,  as  in  acci- 
dents, paflions,  8cc. 

Robult  men  have  much  inherent  llrength,  children,  and 
delicate  women,  have  weak  loft  fibres,  the  influent,  or  vi- 
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tal  ftrength,  he  believed  to  be  derived  from  the  blood,  be- 
caufe  it  fo  foon  becomes  leffened,  from  want  of  food,  or 
when  the  blood  is  vitiated  in  quality,  as  in  thefcurvy,  &c. 
the  principle  of  nervous  energy,  or  voluntary  motion,  he 
knew  was  derived  from  the  brain,  through  the  nerves;  be- 
caufe  when  they  are  intercepted  by  prefTure,  or  divifion, 
the  parts  which  they  fupply,  become  paralytick,  and  wafte. 
Ii  the  moving  folids  are  deprived  of  their  irritability,  they 
would  remain  in  an  inactive  Hate,  but  their  actions  de- 
monllrate  its  exiftence,  he  did  not  clearly  underltand  any 
difference  between  fenfibility,  and  irritability,  but  ufes  the 
old  dHlinCtion  of  animal,  vital,  and  natural  functions,  a 
divifion  as  unmeaning  as  nonnaturals,  for  every  function 
mult  certainly  be  all  of  them,  at  the  fame  time,  whether 
they  are  produced  by  fen  fat  ion,  or  irritation.  Many  parts 
are  endowed  with  principles  of  aCtion,  which  they  feldom 
exert ; but  thole  parts  which  ferve  for  digeftion,  refpira- 
tion,  and  circulation,  are  conllantly  in  motion,  whillt  in 
health:  but  the  inltruments  of  voluntary  motion,  only  aCt 
when  we  pleafe.  He  was  not  able  to  form  an  idea,  how  the 
functions  could  be  performed  unperceived,  or  involuntarily 
unlefs  he  thought  by  this  means,  the  fluids  were  propelled 
in  their  veffels,  by  plenitude,  acrimony,  and  nervous  rigor, 
as  in  hyltericks  ; although  he  fays  the  heart  is  kept  in  mo- 
tion, by  the  influx  of  the  blood  into  its  ventricles,  which 
caufesthe  pulfations,  without  ourperceiving  them.  And  the 
other  functions  are  all  performed  imperceptibly.  As  the 
motions  of  fome  animals  after  their  heads  are  cut  off,  and 
of  the  heart,  even  when  feparated  from  the  body,  and  the 
inteltines,  after  they  are  expofed  to  view,  for  whillt 
warm,  they  are  feen  to  twill  and  move,  and  many  other 
mufcular  fibres,  when  pricked;  or  touched  with  any  acid 
fluids,  and  the  contraction  of  the  mufcles  of  dead  amimals 
by  cold  ; (this  would  to  us  appear  to  be  more,  owing  to  e- 
lalticity,  or  inherent  ftrength,  than  to  irritability)  and  the 
contractions  of  the  heart,  and  inteftines,  8cc.  when  fepa- 
rated from  the  body  was,  he  thought,  a proof  that  their 
fibres  had  perception  in  themfelves.  Here  he  confounds 
irritability,  with  fenfibility,  with  the  remark  that  there  can 
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be  nothing  in  the  intellect,  but  what  we  receive  by  the 
fenfes  ; but  here,  it  is  certainly  perceptible  to  the  fight. 

He  remarked  the  motions  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  and  fuppofed  that  by  them,  the  vital  energy  was 
propelled  along  the  nerves  ; and  that  perception  was  re- 
turned by  them,  to  the  brain,  by  means  of  a nervous  medul- 
la (or  marrow)  derived  from  the  brain  ; and  the  animal 
fpirits,  the  agent  of  mufcular,  and  other  vital  motions.  He 
believed  that  every  part  of  the  body,  which  is  changeable  by 
difeafe,  was  irritable,  and  depended  on  a vital  influx  \ 
even  the  bones,  blood,  humours  of  the  eyes,  and  fat,  al- 
though they  are  not  fenfible.  He  aifo  obferves  the  in- 
herent properties,  and  the  difference  between  them,  and 
external  imprefiions,  as  caufes  of  difeafes.  He  next  takes 
notices  of  what  he  names  fecondary  irritations,  or  fympa- 
thies,  which  he  exemplifies  by  linking  the  breali  with  one 
hand,  and  endeavouring  to  move  the  other  up  and  down; 
and  irritating  the  fauces  with  a feather,  which  promotes  vo- 
miting; or  vomiting  at  the  fight  of  another  vomiting.  Laugh- 
ter from  tickling,  he.  and  by  the  ftomachfympathifing  with 
the  intellines,  in  choleras  or  cholics;  all  of  which  either  pal- 
fy  or  mortification  prevents.  In  the  cholic  the  urine  is  often 
obllrufted  by  the  iympathy  of  the  fphinfter  mufcle  of  the 
bladder  with  the  intellines.  Alfo  talles  and  fmells,  and 
applications  to  the  Ikin  afftfts  the  llomach  and  intellines  ; 
and  a Hone  in  the  bladder,  often  caufes  cholicky  pains, 
and  fo  does  a Hone  in  the  kidnies,  often  caufe  vomiting 
and  excruciating  pains.  The  crlfis  in  the  fevers,  he  fup- 
pofed was  caufed  by  fympathy  ; alfo  obflruftions  of  the 
biliary  du6ts,  caufes  cholics,  8cc.  Irritability  may  either 
be  redundant  or  deficient,  or  in  a medium  between  the 
two — this  lall  Hate  is  healthy,  the  others  are  difeafed.  The 
excefs  of  irritability,  he  names  pruriency,  or  what  we  mean 
by  erethifm.  The  defeat  of  it  is  torpor,  (but  this  is  rather 
the  deleft  of  llirnuli)  and  may  be  caufed  by  a cold  tempe- 
rament, by  opiates  or  poifons.  The  caufes  of  its  excefs 
are  weaknefs,  acrimony  of  the  blood,  See. 

The  next  in  courfe  of  time,  who  paid  any  confiderable 
attention  to  this  vital  principle,  was  Baglivi  : but  al- 
though he  does  not  recognize  it,  by  the  name  of  irritability, 
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he  has  traced  its  practical  properties,  more  d Urgently  than 
any  who  preceded  him — particularly  in  his  work  on  the 
motions  and  difeafes  of  the  fibres,  ( de  ftbra  motrice  et 
morbosci.)  He  alfo  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  fym- 
pathies,  their  operations,  and  the  means  of  directing  and 
managing  them  to  the  belt  purpofes,  in  the  cure  of  dif- 
eafes. He  traces  the  doctrines  of  the  animal  motions 
down  from  Hippocrates,  to  his  own  time,  which  was 
one  hundred  years  ago  : for  this  father  of  medical  writing 
had  oblerved  an  (impetus  facicns,J  or  what  he  called 
( to  arche J or  the  firlt  mover,  whole  operations  were  often 
oblerved  by  him,  both  in  their  modes  of  action  in  dif- 
eafes, and  in  their  methods  of  cure.  Hence  the  advan- 
tages he  often  experienced  from  baths,  hot  and  cold,  from 
frictions,  epifpaflicks,  cauteries,  &c.  of  which  he  made  fo 
much  ule  ; and  alfo  entertained  more  juft  ideas  of,  than 
many  of  his  fucceflbrs,  efpecially  after  the  times  of  Galen, 
who  by  his  fpeculations,  involved  all  medical  feience 
with  Platonic  ideas,  in  a chaos  of  fophillry,  and  hypotheti- 
cal abfurdities  ; in  which  ftate  it  remained,  until  the  times 
when  experimental  fcience  began  to  flourifh — when  it 
was  liberated  alfo  from  the  no  lefs  whimfical  fpeculations  of 
the  fcholallics.  And  from  thofe  of  Galen,  and  the  Arabs, 
ike.  The  great  attention  which  was  paid  to  anatomy, 
within  the  laft  three  centuries,  firlt  taught  men  to  think 
juftly,  together  with  the  improvements  in  experimental 
philolophy.  Baglivi,  though  none  of  the  firlt,  was  one 
of  the  molt  diligent,  and  fuccefsful  revivers  of  the  Hippo- 
cratic doctrine — paying  clofe  attention  to  the  phyfical 
operations  of  caules  and  effects,  in  the  knowledge  and 
cures  of  difeafes.  It  is  faid  of  him,  that  he  committed 
the  writings  of  Hippocrates  to  memory  ; and  thole  who 
perufe  the  writings  of  both,  will  have  little  real’on  to  doubt 
this.  By  his  clofe  attention  to  the  motions  of  the  moving 
folids,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  affected  by 
the  vital  principle,  and  the  means  which  he  devifed  in 
order  to  difeover  the  vital  motions. 

But  Baglivi’s  opinion  of  motions  beginning  in  the  dura 
mater , we  cannot  fupport,  nor  is  it  neceffary  to  his  other 
doctrines  ; but  the  ftrength  and  elafticity  of  the  folids,  and 
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their  moving  powers,  their  ofcilations,  he.  and  the 
means  by  which  they  may  be  flrengthened  by  nourifhing 
food,  and  country  exercises,  are  as  important  now  as 
ever;  but  the  crifpatures  of  the  fibres  we  rejcdt,  as  it  is 
evident  he  meant  irritations  which  were  relieved  by  warm 
bathing,  emolients,  &.c.  The  worm  like  (periftaltic) 
motions  of  the  inteftines,  and  the  pontradtions  of  the 
fphindter  mufcles,  and.  of  the  heart,  he  calls  a contra&ile 
nifus ; and  the  force  by  which  it  is  performed,  ener- 
gy. Harvey  had  before  GlifTon,  named  the  contradtile 
force  of  the  heart,  autopfia.  Baglivi  fuppoles  there 
were  ofcillatory  motions,  propagated  from  the  dura  ma- 
tcr,  along  the  membranes.  He  mentions  irritations, 
and  their  efledts,  although  he  does  not  ufe  the  term  ir- 
ritability ; but  this  term  has  of  late  been  ufed,  in  a fenfe 
too  difFufe  and  undefined.  The  great  power  which  the 
folids  poflefs  over  the  fluids,  when  they  are  irritated  by 
any  fdimuli  applied  to  them,  as  in  the  manner  whereby 
fymptomatic  fevers  are  caufed,  and  alfo  in  children,  when 
their  teeth  are  cutting  their  way  through  the  gums,  he. 
they  caufe  fevers,  difeafes  of  the  bowels,  Sic.  and  very 
frequently,  even  convulfions  ; and  alfo  in  grown  people, 
fplinters,  bruifes,  or  wounds,  caufe  fymptomatic  fevers, 
he.  In  a wound  of  the  head,  ftimuli  applied  to  the  brain, 
produced  no  contradtions  ; but  applied  to  the  dura  mater , 
they  caufed  violent  convulfions — (This  may  be  true,  al- 
though it  contradicts  Ilaller,  if  the  ftimuli  was  applied 
fome  time  after  the  wound  was  inflicted  ; for  in  a dif- 
eafed  date,  membranes,  ligaments,  fkc.  become  acutely 
fenfible,  although  they  are  not  fo  always;  and  the  fenn- 
bi  1 it v of  many  parts  is  increafed  by  difeafe.) 

When  the  liver,  or  fpleen,  are  obltrudted,  or  feirrhous, 
a perfpiration  can  lcarcely  be  promoted  in  difeafes,  be- 
caufe  of  the  confent  of  the  ftomach,  and  of  the  Ikin  through 
ir.  Inflammations  in  the  other  vifeera,  cdt  in  a fimilar 
manner,  fometimes  on  the  kidnies,  preventing  the  fecre- 
tion  of  urine,  which  opiates  fometimes  relieves.  The 
pleura  being  irritated  or  inflamed;  caufes  feverifhnefs : 
fevere  pains  of  the  joints  caufes  colli  venefs  ; and  the  paf- 
j'age  of  calculi  from  the  kidnies,  or  gall-bladder,  caufes  fe- 
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verifhnefs  and  ftri&ures,  which  are  relieved  by  warm 
baths,  opiates,  and  laxatives.  The  epilepfy  contra&s  the 
voluntary  mufcles,  and  relaxes  the  involuntary;  and  frights 
and  hyfteric  affections,  prevent  the  catamenical  evacua- 
tions ; but  they  are  rellored  by  fomentations,  warm  baths, 
injections,  and  anodynes  : and  lb  all'o  are  cbltinate  pains 
of  the  bowels,  Sec. 

The  exceffive  irritation  of  violent  emetics,  fometimes 
caules  fpafmodiac  affections  in  the  ftomach. 

Baglivi  has  alfo  collected  much  ufeful  information, 
concerning  the  fympathies  of  parts  with  one  another* 
This  lie  thinks  is  often  caufed  by  membraneous  connex- 
ions, and  alfo  by  a fimilarity  of  ftruCture  in  the  parts,  or 
a fimilarity  of  ufes,  or  vicinity,  &c.  caufes  fympathies: 
The  head  confents  with  the  belly,  (abdomen)  and  vice 
versa , when  me  bowels  are  opened,  the  head  is  relieved. 
The  brealt  fympathlzes  with  the  genitals,  and  they  with 
the  bread  ; fo  that  difeafes  of  the  bread  are  readily  relieved 
by  clieuretics.  The  confent  between  the  fird  paffages  and 
the  fkin,  is  very  evident ; for  a perfpi ration  relieves  the 
difeafes  of  the  intedines,  and  purgatives  often  cure  the 
difeafes  of  the  fkin.  Difeafes  of  the  liver  caufe  a dry 
cough,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  often  a dropfy  ; and 
bleeding  of  the  nofe  accompanies  a fwelled  fpleen.  The 
biliary  duels  fympathize  with  the  fird  palfages,  and  they 
with  the  fkin  ; hence  the  bilious  vomitings  which  fucceed 
the  rigors  of  fevers.  The  urinary  parts  are  afieCted  by 
fympathy  with  the  fundament ; and  the  fird  paffages  by 
the  kidnies.  The  liver  and  gall-bladder  condantly  fym- 
pathize. Vertiginous  and  fpafmodiac  affeCtions,  pals  fo 
quickly  from  the  domach  and  other  parts,  to  the  head, 
that  they  were  often  believed  to  be  propagated  by  vapours. 
- — Smoaking  of  tobacco,  fometimes  excites  the  motions  of 
the  intedines — fo  alfo  does  fnulling.  In  calculous,  or 
gravelly  aflfeClions,  there  is  an  itching  of  the  glans  penis. 
In  the  rigors  of  fevers,  any  warm  application  to  the  pit  of 
tiie  domach,  or  the  foies  of  the  feet,  are  apt  to  relieve,  or 
cure  them.  Standing  on  a cold  pavement,  or  otherwife 
cooling  the  feet,  caules  pains  of  the  bowels,  laxes,  and 
head-aches,  which  warm  bathing  of  the  feet  will  relieve, 
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In  injuries  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes  is  mortal,  if  it  happens  from  the  feventh 
to  the  twelfth  day.  Injuries  of  the  brain,  caufe  naufea, 
vomiting,  and  fometimes  fuppurations  of  the  liver.  Gold 
applications  to  diflant  parts,  often  flops  bleedings  at  the 
nofe  ; fo  alfo  does  fudden  fear,  Stc.  Joy  or  anger  pro- 
motes the  catamenia  ; but  grief  or  fear  flops  it.  Modefty 
caufes  difficult  parturition,  and  often  flops  the  flow  of  the 
lochia,  or  floodings. 

Thofe  obflruCtions  of  the  meffentery,  which  are  often 
the  confequences  of  fevers,  are  befl  removed  by  gentle 
flimulants,  (fuch  as  fmall  dofes  of  mercurials  and  laxa- 
tives.) The  confent  between  different  parts  of  the  body, 
and  the  heart,  arteries  and  veins,  is  very  remarkable  in 
fevers  ; and  alfo  by  affections  of  the  mind,  he.  The  body 
may  be  accommodated  to  different  habits  by  ufe — much 
exercife  increafes  the  Arength,  and  idlenefs,  or  fedentary 
employments  weaken  us,  Cuftomary  times  of  eating, 
fleeping,  he.  may  be  changed,  although  they  would,  if 
left  to  themfelves,  keep  to  their  own  times.  A bleeding 
at  the  nofe  in  young  men,  and  a lax  in  old  men,  relieves 
fevers.  Many  phenomena  takes  place  in  the  human  body, 
which  neither  mechanical,  chemical,  or  even  anatomical 
invefligation  can  ever  explain. 

The  confideration  of  flrength  and  weaknefs,  he  alfo 
thought  of  great  importance.  Children  and  old  per- 
fons,  are  both  expofed  to  affe&ions  of  the  bowels  ; al- 
though their  real  flates  are  fo  very  different ; for  in  chil- 
dren, there  is  an  over  great  fufeeptibility  of  impreffions, 
or  an  over  degree  of  fenfibility,  ana  irritability  : but  in 
old  age  thefe  are  defective,  and  the  parts  turn  callous,  Stc. 
fo  that  thefe  are  more  fubjeCt  to  paralytic,  but  the  young 
to  convullive  difeafes  ; and  both  are  fubjeCt  to  cattarrhs, 
indigeflion,  mucous  excretions,  8vc.  which  are  remedied 
by  flimulants  and  flrengtheners.  The  watery  eyes,  cau- 
fed  by  a relaxation  of  the  glands,  &c.  are  cured  by  af- 
tringents  and  flimulants.  The  diabetes  is  often  caufed, 
and  alfo  cured  in  the  fame  manner;  and  alfo,  fuppref- 
fions  of  urine  from  a parallyfis  of  the  kidnies,  or  of  the 
bladder,  lie  recommends  exercife,  as  walking,  riding, 
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dancing,  Tinging,  reading  aloud,  hunting,  failing,  kc.  for 
obftruCtions  of  the  melfentery  and  weaknefs.  In  obftinate 
cholics,  daily  riding  on  horfeback,  kc.  cures  them.  In  the 
eryfipelatofe  inflammations  of  the  vifcera,  which  take 
place  in  fevers,  there  is  a coldnefs  of  the  extremities — the 
interior  part  of  the  ftomach  being  irritated  by  acrimony 
of  various  fpecies,  fupprelTes  the  perfpiration  fuddenly, 
and  relieving  the  ftomach  renews  it.  Inflammations  of 
the  vifcera  alfo  flops  the  perfpiration  ; but  by  refolving 
the  inflammations,  the  perfpiration  is  renewed.  The  pulfe 
is  apt  to  be  fmall  in  inflammations  of  the  inteftines,  and 
parts  adjacent.  Many,  he  fays,  praife  Hippocrates' and 
Archimedes  ; but  few  read,  and  ftill  fewer  underftand 
them — as  fcarce  one  in  fix  hundred:  he  exhorts  to  the 
diligent  perufal  of  his  writings.  A few  medicines  well 
directed,  are  the  bell  demonftration  of  the  abilities  of  the 
phyfician. 

We  have  given  this  colle&ion,  and  tranflation  of  thefe 
few  lentences,  as  a part  of  the  information  to  be  collected 
from  Baglivi,  and  as  a fmall  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one 
of  the  beft  of  medical  writers.  We  fliould  not  defpife  thefe 
obfervations,  merely  becaufe  they  are  old — fome  of  them 
having  kept  their  credit  for  2200  years,  and  all  of  them 
upwards  of  100,  for  infignificant  novelties. 

The  name  of  Haller  is  confpicuous  in  phyfiology.  This 
difciple  of  Boerhaave,  was  one  of  the  firft  who  inftituted 
a l’eries  of  experiments,  in  order  to  determine  the  differ- 
ence of  fenfibility  and  irritability,  and  other  parts  of  phy- 
fiology ; and  to  inveftigate  their  properties  and  laws  ; and 
his  experiments  led  him  to  believe,  that  fenfibility  was 
a property  of  the  nerves  alone,  and  that  irritability  was 
a property  of  the  muicular  fibres  only.  He  found  many 
parts  infenfible  when  recently  wounded,  fuch  as  the  ten- 
dons, ligaments,  and  membranes,  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  (dura  and  pia  mater)  and  the  periofteum  of  the 
bones,  &c.  which  both  before  and  fince,  had  been  found 
extremely  fenfible,  when  in  a difeafed  ftate.  He  con- 
cluded from  his  experiments,  that  they  were  always  in- 
fenfible, and  this  led  him  into  many  difputes  with  the 
medical  practitioners  of  his  time,  relative  to  this  part  of 
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his  difcoveries — both  appealing  to  experience  ; but  as  it 
happened,  they  were  both  right,  with  refpedl  to  the  refult 
of  their  own  experiments,  but  wrong  with  refpedt  to  their 
opponents ; for  the  pradtiticners  would  not  allow,  that 
thefe  parts  v/ere  in  fen  Hole  in  recent  wounds,  which  Hal- 
ler had  found  them  to  be  fo,  neither  did  they  know  it ; for 
it  has  been  difcovered  fince,  and  the  conteft.  fettled  by 
farther  invefligations. 

The  application  of  this  dodtrine  to  practice,  we  have 
very  lately  found  of  ufe,  in  the  invelligation  of  the  caufes, 
and  mode  of  operation  of  the  tetanus,  which  we  are  con- 
vinced is  altogether  a difeafe  of  the  ligaments,  which  by 
a continued  courfe  of  irritation,  becomes  both  highly  fen- 
fible  and  irritable  ; as  in  the  various  appearances  of  this 
affiedtion,  we  fhall  find  all  the  large  ligaments  of  the  body, 
and  them  alone  affected.  Firft  the  ligaments  of  the  under 
jaw — iecondly,  the  great  dorfal  ligament ; the  firfi  Unit- 
ing the  jaws — the  lecoiul  drawing  the  head  backwards, 
or  to  one  fide,  and  bending  the  whole  upper  part  of  the 
body.  The  ligaments  under  the  breaft  bone,  caufing  pain 
there,  and  thofe  of  every  joint  of  the  body,  all  through 
which,  the  twitches  fly,  with  the  fpecdof  electric  fire.  It 
is  alfo  probable,  that  membranes,  tendons,  Stc,  are  af- 
fedlecl  in  this  difeafe,  from  fome  fimilarity  in  their  natures 
and  offices. 

Haller  begins  his  experiments  with  the  tendons,  to 
which  he,  and  others  applied  both  chymical  and  mecha- 
nical fiimuli,  without  producing  any  motions  in  their 
mufclcs,  or  any  fenfations,  in  the  animals  fubmitted  to 
thefe  experiments.  Even  in  wounds  in  human  fubjedts, 
they  did  not  foon  become  irritable.  In  the  periofleum  he 
could  find  no  fenfibility  on  cutting,  tearing  or  burning,  &c. 
In  the  paricranium,  it  was  more  doubtful ; in  three  cafes 
the  animals  appeared  to  feel  it,  and  in  as  many  others, 
and  in  fome  men,  they  difeover  no  uneafinefs  ; the  cap- 
fulae  of  the  joints  of  goats  and  dogs,  being  opened,  and 
burned,  parched,  See.  eafily  healed.  A number  of  ex- 
periments, both  by  hinffielf,  and  his  friends  determined 
him  to  conclude  the  dura  mater,  to  be  infallible  in  trepan- 
ning, See.  and  even  the  pia  mater,  which  gives  a cover- 
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"mg  to  each  of  the  nerves,  appears  itfelf  to  be  ir.fenfible  ; 
for  in  the  organs  of  fenfe  it  is  call  off,  and  when  feparated 
from  the  brain,  it  is  not  fenfible. 

The  medullary  part  of  the  brain,  appeared  to  be  the 
vehicle  of  fenfation,  and  the  principle  of  motion  ; the 
cortex  may  be  wounded  without  being  felt;  but  it  fome- 
times  caufes  flight  convulfions,  but  in  the  medulla  they 
produce  pains,  convulfions,  Sec.  but  the  vital  motions,  are 
performed  for  fome  time  after.  The  fpinal  marrow  alfo, 
ferves  for  a vehicle  of  motion,  to  the  nerves  arifing  from 
it,  and  wounds  of  its  upper  parts  are  mortal.  The  pleu- 
ra alfo,  and  peritoneum,  were  found  infenfible,  alfo  the 
pericardium.  The  lungs,  liver,  and  kidnies,  fhewed  no 
fenfation,  on  being  irritated ; neither  did  the  venna 
porta,  or  celiac  artery,  irritating  the  cocliac  plexus,  which 
joins  thefe  together,  caufed  fome  uneafinefs  ; this  ex- 
plains the  reafon  why  the  lungs,  liver,  or  kidnies,  may 
be  ulcerated,  without  caufing  much  uneafinefs.  Liga- 
tures on  the  nerves,  dellroys  both  fenfation  and  motion 
in  the  parts  to  which  they  belong.  Much  pain,  and  even 
convulfions  may  be  avoided,  by  leaving  out  the  nerves 
in  ligatures  of  the  arteries,  in  furgical  operations,  Sec.  Opi- 
um allays  the  fenfation  ; but  a fucculent  nerve  will  caufe 
motion,  for  fome  time  after  being  feparated  from  the  brain; 
wherever  its  branches  are  ramified,  not  by  ofcillations, 
See.  for  they  produce  no  motion,  without  mufcular  fibres  ; 
fo  that  they  cannot  adt  as  cords  to  the  arteries  and  veins, 
or  to  the  exhalents,  or  inhalents,  Sec.  they  are  not  the  in- 
firuments,  but  the  vehicles  of  the  principle  of  motion. — 
It  appears  that  fenfibility,  is  different  from  irritability,  for 
a nerve  may  be  cut,  or  tied,  and  the  irritability  remain; 
there  are  three  varieties  of  contradlibility,  the  inherent, 
which  remains  fome  days  after  death  ; this  is  fimilar  to 
clailicity  ; the  fecond  is  irritability,  which  may  be  pro- 
duced in  animals  deftitute  of  brain,  or  nerves — this  is  by 
external  impreffions,  independant  ofthe  nerves.  The  third 
is  the  nervous  energy,  or  influence,  this  is  governed  by 
the  will,  or  by  pain,  and  is  much  ftronger  than  the  others. 
The  iris  of  the  eye  is  infenfible,  but  very  irritable,  it  is 
altogether  governed  by  the  impreffions  on  the  optic  nerves, 
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their  medullary  part  being  fpread  on  the  retina,  and 
changes  with  it.  It  is  a good  index  of  the  ftate  of  the 
brain,  and  nerves.  The  arteries  of  cold  blooded  animals, 
have  no  contra&ibility;  thofe  of  the  warm  blooded  animals 
contain  a little,  he  thinks,  becaufe  they  contain  fome 
mulcular  fibres,  the  ftrong  chymical  flimulants  prove  no- 
thing, as  they  deftroy  the  parts  ; but  they  caufe  contrac- 
tions fome  days  after  death.  But  the  mechanical  are 
proper,  and  they  feldom  caufe  contractions ; the  veins 
were  more  irritable.  The  chyliferous  duels,  and  lacteals, 
are  very  contraCtible  by  chymical  ftimuli.  The  gall  blad- 
der, and  biliary  duds,  are  flowly  contraCtible  by  flimuli, 
or  even  by  biliary  calculi ; the  urinary  bladder  is  hill 
more  contraCtible,  even  by  mechanical  flimuli,  efpeci- 
ally  when  full,  the  ureters  are  but  flowly  contraCtible  ; the 
fallopian  tubes  have  a periftaltic  motion,  and  are  as 
irritable  as  the  inteflines,  which  he  thinks  propels  the 
ovum  into  the  uterus.  The  irritability  of  the  ftomach, 
would  appear  to  depend  on  its  mulcular  fibres,  as  in  vo- 
miting, Sec.  it  appears  to  be  lefs  fenfible  than  the  fkin  ; 
when  irritated,  it  is  contracted,  and  its  ends  are  drawn 
together.  The  gullet  (efophagus)  has  fomething  like  a 
periflalic  motion,  but  the  midriff  (diaphragm)  fhuts  it  on 
infpiration,  it  is  highly  irritable. 

The  intellines  contract  fo  as  to  obliterate  their  cavities, 
and  fometimes  obftruct  their  palfage,  their  motion  is  fcarce 
ever  abfent  during  life,  and  for  fome  time  after ; and  may 
be  obferved  through  the  peritoneum,  purgatives  increafe 
it,  Sec.  the  llraight  intelline  is  very  irritable,  but  ob- 
tufely  fenfible — the  intellines  are  more  tenacious  of  mo- 
tion, than  the  mufcles,  but  the  heart  isftill  more  fo.  But 
in  hot  blooded  animals,  it  is  loon  deftroyed  by  cold.  Ir- 
ritation of  the  membrane  in  fide  of  the  wind  pipe,  caufed 
no  coughing  ; wherefore  the  motions  of  the  heart,  intef- 
tines,  ftomach,  Sec.  are  involuntary.  Thofe  contractions 
which  are  caufed  bv  the  concentrated  mineral  acids,  and 
caultics,  in  the  veins,  arteries,  gallbladder,  are  not  fair- 
demonftrations  of  irritability  ; for  they  corrode  all  the  loft 
parts,  See.  and  mechanical  llimuli,  caufes  no  contractions 
in  thefe  parts,  nor  in  the  ureters  ; but  the  fumirfg  nitrous 
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acid,  or  acid  of  vitriol,  irritates  the  veins,  arteries,  ten- 
dons, or  nerves.'  Thefe  he  fays,  are  not  irritable  in  li- 
ving animals.  The  (Ivin  may  anfwer  as  a feale  to  mea- 
fure  fenfation  ; parts  which  caufe  pain,  when  irritated  are 
fenfible  ; thefe  which  do  not,  are  infenfible,  the  fat  and 
cellular  fubftance  are  infenfible  ; all  mufcular  fibres  are 
Ienfible,  particularly  the  hollow  ones,  as  the  flomach,  in- 
teltines,  bladder  of  urine,  but  the  tendons  are  infenfible, 
and  alfo  the  ligaments,  periofteum,  8cc.  By  his  expe- 
riments, the  bones  were  found  to  be  infenfible  in  ampu- 
tations ; but  he  mentions  the  tooth-ache,  as  an  excepti- 
on, and  fo  he  fhould  di leafed  bones — and  he  denies  the 
motion  of  the  dura  mater,  for  it  has  not  room  to  move  ; 
the  heart  isobtufely  fenlible,  but  it  is  irritated  by  dillention, 
the  fenfation  of  the  glands  is  obtufe,  the  tongue,  the  eyes, 
and  penis,  are  acutely  fenfible — the  medulary  parts  of 
the  nerves  alone,  and  thofe  parts  to  which  they  are  dif- 
tributed,  are  fenfible  ; but  not  their  membraneous  cover- 
ings. 

We  come  next  to  irritability,  which  is,  he  fays,  inde- 
pendant of  fenfibility,  ct  vice  versa , for  the  nerves  them- 
felves  are  not  irritable — mufeles  being  irritated,  their 
nerves  do  not  move  ; he  denies  that  the  fkin,  or  the  ner- 
vous membranes  of  the  flomach,  inteftines,  or  urethra, 
are  irritable,  although  thefe  parts  are  acutely  fenfible — 
parts  feparated  from  the  body,  can  be  irritated,  either  by 
means  of  their  nerves,  or  by  flimuli.  Tendons  are  nei- 
ther fenfible,  nor  irritable,  neither  are  the  ligaments,  pe- 
riofleum,  membranes,  &cc.  the  ramifications  of  the  ar- 
teries are  irritable,  although  their  large  trunks  are  not — 
although  opium  deflroys  the  irritability  of  the  inteftines ; 
it  does  not  appear  to  aftedd  the  heart;  but  when  the  intef- 
tines  are  irritated,  they  contract,  and  form  interfufcep- 
tions;  dillention,  either  by  air  or  water,  caufes  contradli- 
or;s  in  the  heart,  without  lefTening  its  irritability,  when 
flimidi  fail  : they  will  commonly  move  until  night,  but 
feldom  the  next  day.  Dillention  appears  to  be  the  prin- 
pa!  catife  of  the  hearts  motion;  this  is  a difcovery  of  R. 
Hooke,  much  of  this  property  appears  tore  fide  in  the  mucus, 
which  is  fo  abundant  in  the  interior  furface  of  the  inteftines, 
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and  urethra,  fo  that  when  wiped  off,  they  will  bleed ; it  is 
ilrongeft  in  thofe  parts  which  are  moft  necefiary  to  life, 
as  the  heart,  inteflines,  diaphragm,  &.c.  when  parts  are 
dry,  they  lofe  their  irritability.  This  is  different  from 
every  other  property  of  matter,  elafficity  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it ; foft  gelatinous  animals,  appear  to  be  the  mcff 
irritable,  particularly  poilvpii,  &c.  which  perceives  light 
without  any  eyes,  but  thefe  animals  are  notelaffic — chil- 
dren are  more  irritable,  than  the  aged.  Hence  it  appears 
to  belong  to  the  gluten,  of  which  the  young  contain  moft; 
irritability  is  totally  independant  of  the  mind,  or  will,  it 
appears  to  be  owing  to  the  ftruCture  of  the  parts,  and 
can  be  demonllrated  by  its  effects  only,  cold  and  drynefs 
ftops  the  fpontaneous  motions.  F.  Glifl'on,  thought  it  de- 
pended on  perception — the  mufcles  being  fimulated,  ac- 
celerates the  motion  of  the  blood  : hence  inflammations, 
£tc.  as  L.  Bellini  thought,  but  G.  Baglivi,  came  nearer 
to  the  truth,  than  any  other,  by  experiments,  he  had  feen 
the  heart  feparated  from  the  body,  and  cut  into  fcparate 
pieces,  each  of  which  contained  the  principle  of  motion, 
without  any  nerves;  and  mufcles  contract,  without  voliti- 
on. Stahl,  and  his  followers,  fuppofed  contraction  to  be 
innate,  and  influenced  by  the  foul,  which  let  them  into 
aCtion,  (this  is  reafoning  from  metaphyfics,  to  ph\  lies,  it 
is  like  laying  a foundation  on  the  clouds.)  Boerhaave 
had  feen  the  motions  of  the  feparated  heart,  by  ftirnuli, 
but  fuppofed  they  were  caufed  by  nervous  influence.  J. 
Woodward,  and  A.  Stuart,  made  fome  experiments  on 
irritability,  and  mufeuhr  motion.  Animal  fibres  contract 
when  irritated;  the  vital  organs  are  conft.mtly  irritated, 
therefore',  they  continue  their  motions.  De  Gorter,  wrote 
on  fenfibility,  to  the  fame.purpole.  F.  Winter,  traced 
all  human  motions,  to  fibrous  irritability,  and  ftirnuli— ^ 
and  fo  did  Kauw  Boerhaave,  on  the  moving  power  of  ani- 
mals. R.  Whytt,  allowed  that  irritation  was  neceffafy 
to  produce  motion;  but  that  there  mull  be  perception. 
Zimmerman  and  Oedeurs,  demonllrated  it  by  experi- 
ments, to  he  as  general  in  animal  fibres,  as  attraction  in 
the  univerfe.  Irritability  is  fcparate  from  the  mind,  and 
the  foul. 
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Dr.  Kirkland  believes,  that  the  nerves  convey  the  me- 
dullary fubftance  of  the  brain,  to  the  mufcular  fibres,  and 
other  parts  of  the  body,  which  is  fpread  like  a mucus, 
after  the  nerves  have  depofited  their  coats,  as  in  the  eyes, 
ears  and  nofe  ; by  depriving  any  part  of  this  mucus,  it 
lofes  its  irritability.  Whytt  called  this  a fentient  princi- 
ple, and  Haller,  thought  the  organization  of  the  parts  had 
a great  fhare  in  rendering  them  either  irritable,  or  fenh- 
ble. 

The  medullary  part  of  the  brain,  and  nerves,  has  every 
appearance  of  a mucus,  and  it  appears  to  be  conducted  to, 
and  fpread  over  every  part  of  the  body,  for  the  purpofes  of 
fenfe  and  motion  ; which  it  may  be  the  vehicle  of,  as  rea- 
dily as  a fluid  is  of  electricity.  Tying,  or  deflroying  only 
a part  of  the  nerves,  of  any  part  of  the  body,  does  not  al- 
ways render  it  paralytic,  for  other  nerves  may  fopply  it. 
Even  the  point  of  a needle,  will  caufe  irritations  all  around 
it,  which  lhews  a confent  of  parts,  by  means  of  this  mu- 
cus ; for  all  the  nerves  in  the  body,  not  being  enough  to 
form  a cord  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  going  in  the 
flraighteft  pofllbie  lines,  to  the  places  of  their  defoliations, 
could  not  have  points  terminating  l'o  clofe  together,  as  to 
cover  every  point  of  the  fkin.  The  motions  in  the  fibres 
of  ilaughtered  animals,  when  laid  bare,  are  caufed  by 
irritation  ; but  it  ceafes  by  rubbing  off  the  mucus,  or  by 
drying,  or  cooling  it.  Cold  blooded  animals  retain  their 
irritability  longer ; as  fnakes,  eels,  and  the  amphibious 
animals  ; as  aligators,  turtles,  frogs,  8cc.  he  could  not  be 
convinced,  that  any  part  could  be  irritable,  without  being 
fenlible,  although  he  acknowledged  irritability  in  the  parts 
of  dead  animals.  But  Haller,  found  feme  of  the  lealt  fen- 
fible  parts  the  moll;  irritable,  and  vice  verfa,  he  fuppofes 
the  nervous  fluid  as  neceflary  to  life,  as  the  blood ; 
wounds  of  the  gray  or  cortical  part  of  the  brain,  are  not 
mortal  but  thofe  of  the  white,  or  medullary  part  are.  Thus 
a part  may  be  irritable,  without  the  fomuli  producing  vi- 
fible  contractions,  as  the  fir  in  is  irritated  by  blifters,  al- 
though it  does  not  contract:,  and  by  any  fomuli,  orirritation 
the  glands  increafe  their  fecretions,  and  fo  do  the  mucus 
membranes  which  line  cavities,  as  that  of  the  nofe,  from 
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the  taking  of  fnuft',  or  of  the  mouth,  from  acrid  fubftances? 
every  fenfible  part,  appears  to  be  irritable,  but  every  irri- 
table part  is  not  fenfible.  There  are  great  varieties  of  ir- 
ritability, according  to  the  Hate  of  the  parts,  and  of  the 
patient,  it  may  be  either  healthy,  or  difealed,  from  defe£t 
or  abundance  of  it.  Children  appear  to  have  mofl  of  it,  for 
the  motions  of  their  hearts  are  very  quick,  and  the  fkins 
of  i’ome  delicate  people,  are  inflamed  by  mild  ointments, 
lo  that  irritability  appears  to  be  varied  by  llrudhire,  and 
may  therefore  be  infinite  in  its  varieties,  and  the  fame 
may  be  faid  of  difeafes,  as  the  fmall  pox,  he&ic  fevers, 
&c.  as  they  all  appear  to  a£t  on  the  folids  : lo  that  true 
inflammation,  eryfipelas,  or  fpafm,  may  be  caufed  by  the 
lame  irritation,  in  different  conftitutions,  but  there  are 
lome  difference,  between  the  irritability  caufed  by  difeafe, 
and  that  from  ftrudture. 

The  firfl  paffages  (llomach  and  inteftines)  appear  to  be 
the  centre  of  fympathy,  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
body,  as  we  may  obferve  in  intermittents,  and  nervous 
difeafes,  the  fympathy  is  reciprocal.  In  hypochondria- 
cal and  gouty  patients,  the  fenlibility  is  fo  accute  as  to- 
render  life  uncomfortable  ; one  patient  was  thrown  into 
convulfions,  by  hearing  the  chiping  of  bricks;  and  when 
he  died  his  liver  was  found  to  be  very  fmall,  flabby,  and 
of  an  afh  colour,  here  tire  liver  was  the  feat  of  the  difeaie. 

True,  or  phlogiftic  inflammation,  which  takes  place  in 
the  robult  and  young,  is  very  different  from  the  fpurious, 
(erythematie)  inflammation  of  the  weak,  and  aged,  a 
man  erf  fifty  years  of  age,  pricked  his  finger  w’th  a fifli 
bone,  which  was  followed  by  inflammation,  matter  form- 
ed and  was  abforbed,  from  whence  a diarrhea  came  on, 
and  carried  him  off  in  two  days — we  have  feen  the  molt 
violen’  erythematie  inflammation,  extend  up  the  arm  to  the 
■ ihoulder,  in  an  old  feaman,  from  a prick  of  a needle  in  the 
‘forefinger,  in  which  infenfibility.  bl  i Hers  and  a livid  co- 
lour, liiewed  that  a gangrene  had  taken  place,  and  this 
perfons  life,  and  his  arm  was  laved,  by  poulticeing  and 
fomenting  twice  a day ; and  taking  four  quarts  of  port 
wine,  and  fix  ounces  of  bark,  in  the  courfe  of  four  days, 
together  with  three  grains  of  opium  each  day,  fee  the  ca- 
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fes,  but  we  believe  they  are  feldom  fo  fuccefsfully  treated 
as  this  was  : had  this  man  been  bled,  and  purged,  he  cer- 
tainly would  have  died;  neither  could  he  have  borne  the 
lofs  of  his  arm  ; this  and  fome  fimilar  cafes,  fets  the  necef- 
fity  of  attending  to  the  date  of  the  patient,  in  a clear  point 
oi  view,  for  a decreafe  of  (Irength,  increafes  morbid  irri- 
tability. 

The  child  bed  fever,  and  byfteric  fymr>toms,  may,  he 
fays,  both  be  prefent  at  the  fame  time,  and  each  require 
their  own  mode  of  treatment,  and  when  in  conjundlion, 
they  aggravate  each  other. 

The  low  nervous  (or  typhous)  fever,  may  be  fubdued 
by  cold  air,  (or  cold  water,  or  opium,)  but  bark,  wine, 
and  cordials  are  neceffary,  to  fupport  the  vital  energy 
at  the  fame  time.  When  the  hydophobia  is  accompanied 
with  an  inflammatory  difpofition,  bleeding  will  abate  it ; 
but  the  difeafe  will  remain,  from  the  irritability  a lady 
was  fo  irritable,  that  fetting  her  foot  awry,  or  prelling  her 
hand  again!!  any  hard  fubflance,  caufed  vertigo,  (or  gid- 
dinefs)  and  her  (kin  was  fo  irritable,  that  it  could  bear  nei- 
ther ointments,  nor  plaifters  of  the  mildeft  nature ; the 
vertigo  being  accidental,  was  cured  by  proper  medicines, 
but  the  ftate  of  the  (Ivin  was  natural  and  remained  as  be- 
fore. It  often  happens  in  remittent  vifceral  fevers,  that 
after  the  inflammatory  (late  is  removed,  an  erethifm  re- 
mains in  the  (kin.  Thefe  lads  (hew  the  variety  of  irritabili- 
ty, and  the  different  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  removed  : 
were  the  varieties  of  it  well  charaderifed,  much  uncer- 
tainty in  pradice  would  be  prevented.  In  fome  cafes 
opium  caufes  refl,  in  others  it  prevents  it,  but  whenever 
it  fails,  camphor  generally  fucceeds.  We  learn  to  dillin- 
guilh  difeafes,  as  we  do  perfons  by  their  faces,  by  a fpe- 
cies  of  inftindVive  information,  and  from  this  arifes  the 
importance  of  pradice,  for  language  falls  far  (hort  of  all 
our  ideas  : hence  the  preference  which  old  praditioners 
often  get,  to  the  younger  ones.  The  pradice  in  external, 
or  furgical  difeafes,  is  the  far  bed  introdudion  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  internal,  or  otherwife  we  may  both  be 
ignorant  of  their  feats  and  their  natures,  the  fymptoms 
being  often  but  uncertain  guides  to  dired  us.  The  irrita-. 
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bility,  and  nervous  energy,  may  be  either  increafed,  or 
dirninifhed,  this  lalt  date  is  the  molt  dangerous  in  gene- 
ral ; by  attending  to  this,  we  have  fome  rules  to  go  by, 
when  there  is  much  irritability,  opium  is  commonly  fuc- 
celsful ; but  where  the  fenfibility,  is  tooaccute  with  weak- 
nels,  camphor  is  more  apt  to  anfwer,  in  cafe  of  great 
weaknefs  the  native  balfams,  as  that  of  Peru,  or  capivi, 
and  the  fetid  g’.’ms,  afafetida,  gallbanum,  and  the  ellen- 
tial  oils,  are  apt  to  fucceed,  as  they  increafe  the  llrength. 
When  laudanum  is  given  in  ftrong  habits,  it  (houlcl  be  join- 
ed with  cooling  medicine,  or  antimonials.  Peruvian  bal- 
fam,  or  oil  of  turpentine  applied  to  pale  ulcers,  often  does 
good,  but  olive  oil  anfwers  better  to  irritable,  red,  and 
very  painful  fores  for  abating  pain  ; but  we  cannot  be  cer- 
tain, in  many  cafes,  which  may  anfwer  before  trial,  the 
diflindtions  are  l'o  obfcure.  It  is  j all  the  fame  in  internal 
difcafes,  lor  in  hyfteric  cafes,  camphor,  callor,  valerian, 
alfafetida,  or  Peruvian  balfam,  anfwer  in  their  turns,  and 
one  grain  of  calomel  will  falivate  one  perfon,  whillt  ten 
will  not  affect  others,  when  the  liver,  fpleen,  See.  are  ob- 
ilrubted,  varieties  of  irritability  may  appear  as  hypochon- 
dria, mania,  hyfteria,  or  the  ague;  all  different  from 
the  hydrophobia,  or  locked  jaw,  (tetanus,)  the  connec- 
tion of  madnefs,  and  ague;  with  fpalrnodiac  difeafes,  is  not 
much  known,  although  really  true.  Hitherto  of  general 
irritability,  let  us  next  attend  to  that  which  is  topical.  It 
is  allowed,  that  inflammations  leave  parts  more  irritable, 
the  oftener  they  occur.  Hoffman  obferved,  that  fpafms 
caufed  weaknefs,  and  weaknefs  caufed  fpafms;  due  atten- 
tion mult  be  paid  to  this  circumftance,  in  the  ufe  of  appli- 
cations. 

An  ulcer  on  the  leg  caufing  frequent  ervfipellatous  ap- 
pearances, being  dreffed  with  red  precipitate,  and  bafili- 
con  when  foul,  caufed  the  molt  violent  inflammation, 
which  fedatives  and  time  relieved.  Precipitate  being  ap- 
plied to  fungous  flefli  on  the  thigh,  which  had  fucceed- 
ed  a compound  fracture,  caufed  violent  inflammation,  ri- 
gors, and  heftic,  but  recovered  under  milder  applications, 
a perpetual  blilter  being  applied  to  a lady's  neck,  for  a pain 
of  her  head,  the  fore  became  fo  irritable,  as  not  to  heal  by 
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the  mildefl.  ointments,  but  was  cured  by  applying  cloths 
wet  with  cold  water  only.  Thefe  varieties,  alfo  extend  to 
the  difeafes  of  the  interior  parts,  as  the  liver,  lungs,  &c. 
difeafes  increafe  their  irritability,  and  the  fame  varieties 
of  treatment,  are  to  be  accommodated  to  the  varieties  of 
the  difeafes.  When  the  habit  of  body  has  been  weakened 
by  mercury,  fuch  a fulceptibility  remains  ever  after,  as  to 
be  more  readily  affeCted  by  this  mineral ; the  fmalleft 
quantity  of  emetic  tartar  vomits  fome  perlons,  but  others 
can  fcarcely  be  made  to  vomit  with  it  at  all,  and  the  fame 
with  many  other  medicines.  Sympathies  owe  their  origins 
to  irritations  propagated  along  the  parts,  by  means  of  the 
nervous  mucus  to  the  brain  for  fenfation,  and  to  every  part 
of  the  body  by  fympathy,  although  not  perceived  by  the 
fenfes.  In  this  way  involuntary  affections  aft,  or  impref- 
ffons,  whether  morbid  or  healthy  : it  is  more  probable  that 
fympathy  is  communicated  in  this  manner,  than  along  the 
nerves,  or  by  ganglions.  The  diffuffed  nervous  mucus,  is 
much  affedted  in  inflamed  fores,  or  in  fevers,  the  heart 
confents  with  the  irritated  parts,  and  beats  quicker. 

A perfon  with  an  ulcer  on  his  leg,  was  often  attacked 
with  an  erylipelas  (St.  Anthony’s  fire)  on  it,  and  vomit- 
ing, in  the  forenoons,  which  was  cured  by  applications 
to  the  part,  after  inward  medicines  had  failed.  Another 
perfon  was  teafed  with  a cough,  during  the  increafe  of  an 
abfeefs  on  her  wrift,  but  as  foon  as  the  matter  was  let  out, 
the  cough  ceafed  ; here  was  a confent  between  the  wrift 
and  the  lungs.  A fprain  of  the  ancle  caufed  pain,  and 
fliffnefs  of  the  part,  which  extended  over  the  whole  body, 
for  fome  weeks  after.  On  taking  a feirrhus  out  of  a wo- 
man’s bread:,  whole  habit  was  very  irritable,  rigors,  fe- 
ver, and  retching,  fupervened  : but  on  p re  fling  gently  on 
the  part,  retching  would  return,  and  ceafe  on  the  remo- 
val of  it  alternately — the  wound  being  inflamed,  dry  and 
fliining,  a decoCtion  of  bark  relieved  thefe  fymptoms,  as 
foon  as  the  matter  was  formed.  Irritation  produces  ei- 
ther true  inflammation,  eryfipelas,  or  fpafm,  according 
to  the  Hate  of  the  patient,  and  the  part  affeCled  ; there  are 
great  varieties  of  all  thefe  affections,  and  they  are  often 
mixed  in  the  fame  perfon,  and  at  the  fame  time,  a livid, 
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or  purple  colour  in  a fore,  is  a bad  fign.  Balfams  fhould 
be  applied,  with  poultices,  and  bark  taken  inwardly,  for 
this  appearance. 

A man  aged  40,  was  attacked  with  a locked  jaw,  from 
a laceration  of  his  heel ; opium,  bark,  and  wine  fail- 
ed to  give  him  any  relief,  together  with  digeftives,  and 
poultices  to  the  part,  which  was  of  a purple  colour ; but 
on  applying  halfam  of  Peru,  to  the  fore,  he  recovered  in 
about  a week. 

A young  man  of  a weak  and  irritable  habit,'  being  of- 
ten feized  with  convulfive  affections,  for  which  medicines 
gave  no  relief ; was  cured  by  taking  a drachm  of  balfam 
of  Peru  on  fugar,  as  often  as  they  returned,  and  by 
taking  it  thrice  a day,  for  a week,  with  tar  water,  he  was 
perfectly  cured. 

Dr.  Whytt  mentions  a cafe  of  a young  woman,  who 
always  coughed  violently,  when  file  extended  her  foot, 
without  intermiffion,  l'o  long  as  it  was  extended,  but 
ceafed  on  relaxing  it. 

An  old  lady,  after  a paralytic  affeCtion  of  the  left  fide, 
had  an  ulcer  on  the  ancle  of  the  fame  leg,  which  was  fo 
very  fenfible,  that  touching  it  with  a rag,  cauled  fpafms 
of  the  brealt.  We  often  fee  the  effects  of  irritation  go  as 
quick  as  eleCtric  fire,  from  one  difeafed  part,  to  other 
fy mpathifmg  parts  ; by  this  means  Lac  Ammoniac,  re- 
lieves a nervous  cough,  as  fcon  as  it  gets  into  the  fto- 
mach — -and  laurel  water  given  to  a dog,  caufes  convulfi- 
ous.  It  appears,  that  by  leffening  irritability  in  a difeafed 
part,  it  is  all’o  leffened  all  over  the  body,  and  by  irrita- 
ting a difeafed  part,  the  whole  lyftem  is  affeCted  with  fe- 
brile, or  fpafmodiac,  or  inflammatory  fymptoms. 

Sir  John  Hunter,  was  one  of  the  greateft  experimental- 
iils  of  late  years — His  works  are  well  known.  That  on 
the  blood  merits  a diligent  perufal.  In  the  introduction 
he  writes  of  actions,  fane  and  morbid  ; it  muft  be  allowed 
that  a greater  aCtion,  or  force  overcomes  a lefs,  for  in  the 
animal  body,  they  cannot  long  remain  inequilibrio — there- 
fore no  two  oppofite  difeafes  can  exiit  long  in  the  conftituti- 
on  with  equal  force  at  the  fame  time,  (if  they  are  fpecifically 
different,  ihould  have  been  added,)  for  we  know,  that 
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dtfeafes  with  different  names,  are  often  prefent  at  the  fame 
time,  as  fevers  and  fluxes,  dropfy  and  jaundice.  But  we 
know  that  one  part,  may  be  more  fufceptibie  of  any  par- 
ticular difeafe  than  others  ; but  if  we  except  the  fmall- 
pox,  and  mealies,  we  believe  there  are  very  few  other 
lpecific  fevers,  which  may  not  be  intermixed;  but  we  be- 
lieve, one  predominant  mode  of  action,  will  overcome 
all  others.  The  inoculation  of  the  fmall  pox,  may  be 
prevented  from  taking  effect,  by  weaknefs,  as  well  as 
by  other  affections.  Sympathies  are  either  fane,  or 
morbid,  univerfal  or  partial — the  nervous  and  hec- 
tic fevers,  are  univerfal,  other  parts  fympathizing  with 
difeafed  parts,  are  only  partial  ; remote  fympathies  are, 
where  there  is  no  connection  to  be  difcovered,  as  between 
a difeafed  liver,  and  the  fhoulders,  and  many  others, 
which  are  very  delufive — but  contiguous  fympathies  are 
more  common — mortification  may  either  lucceed  inflam- 
mation, or  weaknefs,  or  cold.  We  believe  that  inflam- 
mation always  caufes  increafed  action,  and  that  mortifi- 
cation does  not  lucceed,  until  the  violence  of  the  action  is 
over  ; and  this  is  the  period,  in  which  cordials,  bark  and 
wine,  and  llimulants,  are  advantageoufly  applied,  to  pre- 
vent mortifications,  fucceeding  active  inflammation. 

Union  of  divided  parts  by  the  firll  intention,  he  thinks, 
is  accompli  Hied  by  the  coagulating  lymph,  glueing  them 
together.  We  believe  an  inflammation  of  the  folids,  is 
alfo  necelfary,  whether  in  bruifes,  or  wounds,  it  is  requi- 
site, that  both  the  blood,  and  the  part  fhould  be  in  a healthy 
flate,  previous  to  the  injury.  But  we  cannot  confider 
the  fprouting  of  a vegetable,  to  be  in  any  refpeCt  fimilar 
to  the  protrufion  of  pul's,  or  extraneous  llrbllances,  from 
the  interior  parts,  to  the  furface  of  the  human  body. 

With  all  due  refpeCl  to  the  memory  of  this  perfon,  we 
believe  that  his  divi lions  of  inflammation,  are  over  com- 
plicated, and  on  that  account,  not  fo  ufeful,  as  otherwife 
they  might  have  been.  And  if,  inllead  of  dividing  it  into 
the  adh.enve,  the  fuppurative,  and  the  ulcerative,  he  had 
in  the  firft  place,  given  accurate  difcriminating  rules,  to 
diltinguifh  the  active  phlogiltic,  from  the  eryfjpcllatos,  or 
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the  erythematic — they  are  very  neeefiary  divifions,  as  they 
require  very  oppofite  modes  of  treatment ; whereas  his 
divifions,  are  generally  a confequence  of  one  another,  or 
only  different  ffages  of  one  variety  of  affeClion  ; and  the 
icrophulous,  and  fchirrous,  or  cancerous,  would  appear 
to  be  neceflary  divifions,  but  my  refpeCt  for  this  progref- 
five  work,  is  too  great,  for  me  to  attempt  any  analyfis 
of  it. 

He  endeavoured  to  trace  the  vital  principle,  even  to 
the  blood,  as  his  brother,  Dr.  William  Hunter,  had  done 
to  the  apparently  inorganic  mafs  of  callus,  which  unites 
broken  bones.  We  believe,  that  the  vital  pabulum,  and 
the  principle  itfelf,  may  be  prelent  in  the  blood,  as  they 
apparently  were  in  the  latent  Hate,  in  the  eggs,  from 
which  he  firft  deduced  the  idea;  for  in  them,  it  only  re- 
quires the  flimulus  of  heat,  to  fet  it  in  a&ion  ; it  is  in  the 
fame  Hate,  in  the  feeds  of  vegetables.  The  coagu- 
lating lymph,  is  the  agent  in  uniting  wounds  by  the  firft 
intention,  and  other  inflamed  furfaces,  when  in  contaCt, 
and  vefiels  being  produced  from  it.  He  alfo  allows  of  life 
in  the  brain,  and  diffufed  over  the  whole  body,  by  means 
of  the  nerves,  whereby  every  part  is  fufceptible  of  im- 
prefhons — the  coagulating  lymph  appears  to  be  the  part 
from  which  nutrition  is  fupplied  ; but  we  believe  there  is 
organization,  blood,  and  nervous  medulla,  required,  and 
alfo,  a certain  degree  of  heat,  to  produce  compleat  ani- 
mal life.  The  heat  appears  to  excite  action  in  fufceptible 
parts ; we  confider  it  as  an  agent,  not  as  a part  of  life. 

On  mufcular  contraction,  he  fays  the  ceffation  of  irri- 
tation, fometimes  produce  contractions,  as  in  the  radiated 
fibres  of  the  iris  of  (he  eye,  whereas  the  contracting  fibres 
contraCt  the  iris,  when  there  is  much  light.  It  might 
have  occurred  to  him  here,  that  light  is  not  the  native 
ftimuli  of  mufcular  fibres,  and  the  fibres  which  contraCt 
the  iris,  aCt  from  fympathy  with  the  retina,  and  when  they 
are  relaxed  from  the  abfence  of  light ; the  force  of  the  radi 
fibres  overcomes  the  others.  And  we  believe,  what  he 
calls  the  ftimulus  of  relaxation,  in  all  other  fphinCler  muf- 
cles,  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  fame  manner,  from 
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their  force  being  overcome  by  a greater,  unlefs  fo  far  as 
the  will,  or  mind,  is  concerned. 

Dr.  Munro,  in  his  work  on  the  nerves,  fliys,  irrita- 
bility depends  more  on  the  arteries,  than  on  the  nerves — 
for  a wound  in  the  leg  of  a frog,  was  irritable,  inflamed  and 
healed,  after  the  nerve  was  cut  afunder.  But  when  he  ei- 
ther tied,  or  cut  the  vein,  the  part  could  neither  be  irri- 
tated, nor  any  perceptible  fympathy  be  produced  between 
it,  and  other  parts  of  the  animal’s  body.  Two  of  the  con- 
ditions neceflary  for  irritability,  in  warm  blooded  animals, 
are  conveyed  along  the  arteries,  to  wit,  heat  and  mof- 
ture.  Mufcular  fibres  alone,  are  vilibly  irritable  ; but 
cold  or  drynefs  deprives  them  of  this  vital  property.  The 
arteries  of  the  nerves,  as  that  of  the  optic  nerve,  he  fays, 
affifts  both  in  receiving,  and  conveying  impreffions — we 
are  perfuaded  that  they  are  neceflary,  in  the  organization 
of  all  fenfible,  as  well  as  irritable  parts.  All  parts  which 
are  irritable,  are  capable  of  being  affefted  by  Itimuli  j 
whether  inflammation,  erethifm,  or  fpafm,  are  produced. 

The  doctor,  we  obferve,  will  not  allow  of  what  Glif- 
fon,  and  Haller,  called  (vis  infita)  inherent  flrength,  or 
any  other  than  nervous  energy,  (vis  nervea)  or  vital  ener- 
gy, which  Gliflfon  named  influent  flrength — but  by  in- 
herent flrength,  we  undejfland  that,  which  mufcular,  and 
other  parts  poflefs,  both  before,  and  after  death.  For  cer- 
tainly the  parts  of  a child,  are  not  fo  ftrong  as  thole  of  a 
perfon  of  mature  age  ; and  one  perfon  is  often  flronger 
than  another,  at  all  times  of  life,  from  various  caufes. — 
Neither  does  Dr.  Munro,  allow  of  irritability,  being  in- 
dependent of  fenfation*  But  we  believe,  he  on  fome  oc- 
cafions,  confounds  thefe  properties,  particularly  after  ha- 
ving divided  a nerve,  and  on  finding  that  the  part  which 
it  lupplied,  was  irritable  ; by  calling  this  property  fen- 
fibility,  he  was  under  the  difficulty  of  faying,  that  fenfa- 
tion  waS  produced  without  perception,  or  not  giving  origin 
to  any  ideas. 

It  might  have  occurred  to  him,  that  many  plants  are 
irritable,  without  either  brain,  nerves,  or  fenfe.  We 
are  much  pleafed  with  his  candour,  in  confeffing,  that  the 
functions  of  animals,  and  the  phenomena  of  difeafes,  are 
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not  to  be  accounted  for,  wholly,  by  the  mod  accurate  direc- 
tions ; nor  by  any  mechanical ; and  he  might  have  added 
chymical  inveitigations,  hitherto  difcovered. — Although  he 
allows,  that  a quadruple  proportion  of  blood  goes  to  the 
brain,  yet  he  is  doubtful,  whether  any  thing  is  fecreted 
from  it,  fo  as  to  be  dillributed  by  the  nerves,  to  other  parts 
of  the  body  ; yet  ftripeing  a nerve  downward,  was  long 
known  to  produce  action  in  the  midriff:  whereas  flripeing 
it  upwards,  caufed  no  action. 

The  brain  appears  to  be  the  feat  of  the  mind,  and  the 
nerves  to  be  the  avenues,  by  which  it  is  conducted  from 
the  organs  of  fenfation,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  body  ; 
and  from  the  brain,  volition  is  carried  to  all  parts,  which 
perform  voluntary  motions — but  motions  produced  by  ir- 
ritation, are  independant  of  the  will,  and  they  are  often 
imperceptible  : fuch  as  digeftion,  circulation,  feeretion, 
&c.  Hunter  on  the  blood,  contains  much  ufeful,  phyfical 
fcience,  but  it  is  every  where  to  be  found. 

J.  C.  Reil,  of  Halle,  in  his  work  on  the  nerves,  fays, 
that  they  are  tubes,  containing  a medullary  fubllance — 
Their  coats,  he  fays,  are  ftronger,  or  weaker,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  energy  of  the  parts,  which  they  fupply  ; the 
nerves  only  communicate  with  one  another,  by  means  of 
their  medulla,  and  their  external  coats.  He  thinks  every 
part  or  a nerve  fecretes,  to  fupply  the  walte  of  the  medul- 
la, fometimes  independant  of  the  brain  ; and  that  they 
are  irritable.  Maceration  in  dilute  nitrous  acid,  (aq.  fortis) 
corrodes  the  tubular  fubftance  of  the  nerves,  and  leaves 
the  medulla  of  a fine  yellow  colour — the  nerves  are  well 
fupplied  with  blood  veffels,  and  are  fuhje£t  to  inflamma- 
tion— in  typhous  fevers,  he  found  them  fo.  The  arte- 
rial blood,  lie  fuppoles,  co-operates  with  the  nervous  me- 
dulla, and  fupplies  the  wade  of  it,  which  takes  place,  in 
compofition,  and  decompoiition.  He  thinks,  that  the 
functions  of  the  nerves,  are  not  confined  to  fenfation,  and 
volition;  but  that  they  co-operate  in  nouri  filing  the  body, 
and  in  the  production  of  animal  heat ; and  as  the  medi- 
um of  connection,  between  all  parts  of  the  body,  equally 
necelfury  with  the  blood  veffels,  in  the  functions  of  life. 
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As  it  is  impoflible,  that  there  are  nerves  in  every  part 
of  the  body,  where  fenfation  and  motion  exifl : he  there- 
fore fuppofed,  they  had  a fphere  of  action  beyond  their 
apparent  fubffance.  Kirkland,  and  Humbold,  are  of  the 
fame  opinion,  from  experiments. 

The  long  difputed  fluid  of  the  nerves,  was  demonffra- 
ted  by  the  author,  in  September,  1800,  in  the  body  of  W. 
Patterfon,  (who  died  of  hepatitis,  &.c.)  whofe  cafe  is  men- 
tioned. By  cutting  out  a piece  of  the  great  nerve  of  the 
thigh,  and  holding  it  up,  and  feparating  the  fibrils,  with 
the  point  of  a pair  of  fciffars,  whilftyet  warm  ; each  fibril 
was  very  foon  obferved  to  have  a little  knob,  of  a white- 
ifli,  or  fubalbid  fluid  on  their  points,  perceptible  enough 
to  the  naked  eyes  of  many  who  were  prefent ; and  by 
touching,  it  appeared  to  be  a femi  pelucid,  fluid.  This 
was  before  we  knew  of  any  other  demonllration  of  it. 

In  the  time  of  fleep,  the  fenfibility  is  totally  inactive, 
but  the  irritability,  and  the  offices  performed  by  it,  are  as 
regular  as  when  awake — this  fhews  a difference  between 
thefe  two  properties;  all  animals  require  fleep.  But  in 
fome  difeafes,  which  affedt  the  nerves  very  much,  as  in 
mental  derangements,  the  irritation,  and  adlion  of  the 
nerves,  is  fo  great,  as  often  to  prevent  fleep,  for  weeks  to- 
gether ; but  in  fleep  the  vital  ffrength  (or  energy)  accu- 
mulates, but  great  and  conflant  flimuli  exhauffs  it  very 
foon.  The  vital  energy  alfo  accumulates  in  thofe  ani- 
mals, which  exifl  in  a torpid  flation  in  the  winter. 

Whilfl:  we  purfue  the  fubjedt  of  animal  life  experimental- 
ly, and  by  obfervations,  we  may  expedl  to  make  fome 
progrefs — but  by  [peculations,  we  are  either  led  affray, 
or  involved  in  impenetrable  obfcurity.  And  although  the 
fundtions  of  the  human  body,  are  conffantly  the  fubjedls 
of  experiments ; yet  this  experimental  fcience  has  been 
much  negledted,  while  time,  and  abilities  have  been  loft 
in  idle  fpeculations. 

Irritability  has  been  laid  to  differ  from  fenfibility,  in  the 
one  being  increafed,  and  the  other  leffened  by  repetition. 
But  it  would  be  more  properly  ffated  thus  ; impreffions 
which  produce  adlions,  are  increafed  in  their  power,  by 
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repetition  ; but  where  the  impreffion  does  not  produce  ac»- 
tion,  but  its  effects  are  loft,  or  only  paflive  ; they  leflen  in 
their  power  by  repetition.  This  is  the  cafe  with  opium, 
and  with  many  other  medicines,  which  produce  no  acti- 
on ; but  when  any  attion  is  produced,  the  facility  of  re- 
producing it  is  increafed  by  repetition,  unlefs  it  is  carried 
to  excels — this  is  the  origin  of  cuftom,  and  habit ; any 
aftion  to  which  we  have  been  accuftomed,  becomes  very 
eafy  by  repetition,  fo  that  it  is  even  painful  to  leave  it 
olF.  The  greateft  difference  between  irritability,  and 
fenfibility,  would  appear  to  us  to  refide  in  the  organiza- 
tions of  the  parts.  But  it  would  appear  at  the  fame  time, 
that  the  coagulating  lymph  of  the  blood  is  irritable,  and 
the  fountain  of  this  property,  and  the  medulla  of  the 
nerves  appears  to  be  the  part  of  them,  which  contains  the 
principle  of  fenfibility  ; but  many  irritations  and  motions, 
produce  no  fenfations.  Strong  irritations  always  produce 
fenfations  ; and  from  analogy,  we  believe,  that  all  fenfa- 
tions are  produced  by  irritations,  or  impreflions,  which 
may,  or  may  not  caufe  motions. 

Dr.  Johnfon,  phylician  in  Worcefter  in  England,  in  his 
performance  on  tlie  ganglions  of  the  nerves,  endeavours 
to  prove,  that  they  prevent  the  parts  which  are  fupplied 
with  nerves  from  below  them,  from  being  obedient  to  the 
will  ; or  fenfible  ; but  that  their  irritability  is  increafed 
by  them.  The  nerves  he  fays,  are  derived  from  the  me- 
dulla of  the  brain,  and  they  fpread  their  medulla  over  the 
parts  which  they  fupply,  we  are  not  able  to  obtain  any 
loft  part  feparate  from  this,  and  cannot  therefore  deter- 
mine whether  irritability  depends  on  it,  or  on  the  blood. 
From  the  great  ganglion,  formed  by  the  fympathetic  nerve, 
and  the  parvagum,  all  the  parts  of  the  breaft  and  of  the 
belly  are  fupplied;  they  are  as  rare  in  the  voluntary,  as 
they  are  frequent,  in  the  involuntary  parts  ; they  alfo  pre- 
vent the  parts  from  being  convulfed,  by  irritating  the 
nerves  above  them,  they  intercept  the  galvanic  ftimulus, 
the  ganglions  fupply  nervous  energy,  during  lleep,  and 
happily  preferve  the  parts  independent  of  the  mind,  and 
the  intellines  refemble  a gland — the  glands  appear  to  have 
each  their  fecreting  ftimuli,  and  their  digdling  ilu ids, 
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for  their  fpecific  fecretions ; every  part  of  the  body  appears 
to  fympathize  with  other  parts,  the  adtion  of  medicines  ap- 
pears to  be  produced  on  the  coats  of  the  ftomach  ; we  are 
not  very  fenfible  of  any  thing  when  in  the  ftomach,  only 
that  they  invigorate,  or  produce  ficknefs,  or  vomiting  : ei- 
ther a torpor  or  irritation  of  the  liver,  affedts  diftant  parts, 
in  weak  perfons,  the  motions  of  the  inteftines  appears  to 
afftedt  the  whole  fyftem.  The  vegetable  poifons  appears 
to  adt  on  the  irritable,  as  well  as  the  fenfible  principle, 
caufing  convtilfions,  infallibility,  8cc.  Girtanner  in  his  ef- 
fay  on  irritability,  endeavors  to  prove  that  oxygene  is  the 
element  on  which  it  depends,  he  thinks  that  the  irritabi- 
lity of  vegetables  depends  on  the  fame  : and  that  it  is  con- 
tained in  tranfparent  fubllances  as  mucus,  &.c.  Had  he 
made  more  experiments,  and  {peculated  lefts,  his  works 
w ould  have  been  more  convincing,  but  this  one  principle, 
appears  to  have  excluded  all  others  from  his  mind. — Dr, 
Darwin’s  Zoonomia,  is  fo  well  known  that  we  fliall  not  ana- 
lyfeit;  fo  far  as  it  is  experimental,  we  agree  with  him,  but 
he  admits  of  too  many  {peculations,  and  but  few  fadts,  to 
be  fufficienlly  convincing. 

We  have  lately  had  fome  new  views  opened  in  experi- 
mental Phifiology,  by  the  difcoveries  of  galfanifm,  vital 
chymiftry,  8tc.  by  F.  Humbold;  he  difcovered  that  motion 
can  be  communicated  without  touch,  by  an  atmofphere 
of  vital  power;  he  alfo  fays  that  hydrogene,  and  a- 
zote,  have  more  to  do  with  irritability  than  oxygene, 
it  appears  to  conftft  of  a mutual  adtion,  and  oppofition  of 
different  principles;  it  only  appears  where  there  are  fenfi- 
ble fibres,  which  appears  to  contain  the  principle  of  ac- 
tion in  themfelves,  as  it  can  be  produced  by  the  con- 
tadt  of  fimilar  fubftances;  as  well  as  by  the  different  me- 
tals ; but  it  only  lucceeded  with  irritable  matter.  Alkalis, 
&c.increafe,or  artificially  heighten  irritability,  the  tendons, 
mufcle  and  nerves  of  the  fame  animals,  appear  to  caufe 
contractions,  by  an  unequal  diftribution  of  the  fluid  in 
each,  the  effedt  was  greateft  where  the  metal,  &c.  was  firft 
applied  to  the  mufcle,  then  to  the  nerve,  then  the  irritability 
would  be  greateft;  blacklead,  or  maganefe  are  the  belt  con- 
uudtors,  See.  all  fluids,  and  mixtures  of  falts,  are  perfedt 
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conductors,  except  oils  and  fat,  but  again,  foap  is  a good 
conuuCtor,  but  ice  or  fleam,  infulates,  the  fcarf  lk  in 
either  of  vegetables,  or  animals  infulates,  and  forne  men 
are  better  conductors  than  others.  Dividing  a nerve,  does 
not  interrupt  this  power,  if  there  is  a conductor  between 
its  parts,  neither  do  they  require  to  be  in  contact,  friction 
with  non  conductors,  communicates  the  power  to  inactive 
fimilar  metals,  as  Dr.  Wells  difcovered.  Warmblooded 
animals  foon  lofe  their  irritability,  birds  the  foonelt,  &c.  a 
blow  on  iron  leffens,  on  zinc  increafes  this  power,  fixed 
air  lellens  ; but  pure  air  increafes  this  energy,  8 cc.  unlefs 
there  are  both  neves  and  fibres  it  does  not  aCt.  Animals 
which  are  torpid  in  the  winter,  are  very  fufceptible  of  fti- 
rouli  in  fpring,  not  by  an  accumulation  of  oxigene,  al- 
though fuch  quantities  are  feparated  from  the  blood  in  the 
brain.  Galvanizing  produced  an  inflammatory  difpofition 
in  fores,  and  caul’ed  a corrofive  difcharge,  from  the  mu- 
cus glands,  by  which  means  it  ran  from  both  metals,  See. 
in  large  drops ; moiilening  the  intefiines  with  a folution 
of  alkali,  increafed  both  the  periflaltic  motion  and  the  pain 
fix-fold.  Its  aClion  appears  to  be  f rongelt  in  the  invo- 
luntary mufcles,  Ike.  the  principle  he  thinks  exif  s in  the 
organs  themlelves,  and  the  metals  are  the  only  attrac- 
tors of  it,  whereby  they  feem  to  increafe  it  when  dull, 
either  ilfuing  out  of,  or  entering  into  the  nerves,  it  ap- 
pears to  aCt  as  a flimulus.  The  whole  phenomena  ap- 
pears to  depend  on  the  refiftance  given  to  the  palfage  of 
the  fluid,  by  imperfeCt  conductors:  and  the  force  leems  to 
be  in  proportion  to  the  refiftance  and  this  is  lefs,  in  ani- 
mal matter,  than  in  metals,  and  lefs  in  fimilar,  than  in 
diftimilar  metals.  In  all  living  animal  bodies,  lo  long 
as  they  are  irritable,  this  fluid  appears  to  be  in  une- 
qual quantities,  in  the  mufcles,  and  nerves;  in  them 
new  combinations,  and  decompofitions  are  continually 
going  on  : in  each  organ  alio,  this  fluid  appears  to  be  in 
a fate  of  circulation,  and  to  be  unequally  difributed  in 
different  times;  a nerve  produces  no  aCtion  by  touching 
its  own  mufcle,  by  being  bent  back,  to  it,  but  if  feparated, 
it  does  aCt  on  it  by  coniaCt,  £vc.  becaufe  the  fluid  is  ac- 
cumulated in  the  nerve,  when  feparated  from  itsconnec- 
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tions.  Galvanifm  may  be  confidered  in  the  fame  manner  as 
vitality  ; by  it  volition  may  perform  mufcular  motion,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  metals,  by  means  of  the  nerves, 
emitting  a greater  quantity  than  ufual  of  the  fluid,  into  the 
mufcles,  a change  appears  to  take  place,  which  cauies  the 
turgefcence  of  the  mufcles.  As  the  blood  lofes  its  oxygene; 
hydrogene,  and  azote  are  formed,  in  the  animal  proceffes, 
by  circulation,  lecretion,  digeliion,  exercife,  Ike.  the  lon- 
ger this  fluid  is  accumulated  in  the  nerves,  and  the  grea- 
ter the  hindrance  to  the  difcharge  taking  place,  the  great- 
er is  the  effect  which  it  produces.  A llonger  ftream  meet- 
ing a weaker,  carries  it  along  with  it,  but  if  nearly  equal 
they  balance  each  other,  &.c.  Dried  bones,  rarefied  air, 
flame,  and  warm  glai's,  conducts  eledtricity — but  inlulates 
galvanifm,  this  is  but  a fmall  difference,  for  thefe  are  all 
very  imperfect  condudtors  of  eledtricity,  and  probably 
they  are  as  bad  infulators  of  galvanifm.  Experimental 
difeoveries  may  be  very  ufeful,  although  the  extent  of 
their  application  does  not  appear  at  firlt. 

The  molt  certain  teft  of  death,  appears  to  be,  removing 
the  covering  from  a few  mufcular  fibres,  and  trying  whe- 
ther they  are  affedted  by  the  Galvanic  arch  ; but  electri- 
city may  anfwer  better  as  a means  of  refu (citation,  applied 
to  the  phrenic  region  ; or  the  arch  may  be  extended  from 
the  mouth,  to  the  redtum.  It  may  be  ufeful  in  difeafes  of 
the  eyes,  (from  a torpor,  we  fuppofe)  or  in  paralytic,  and 
rheumatic  afiedtions.  Galvanifm,  alfo  diffmguifhes  nerves 
from  other  parts — by  means  of  the  marine,  and  nitrous 
acids,  Reil  difeovered  the  nerves  of  the  cbryftali'ne  lens 
(fight)  of  the  eye,  and  the  fibres  of  galatinous  worms,  &c. 
although  all  animal,  and  vegetable  fibres  are  irritable, 
during  life  ; they  do  not  all  (hew  this  vilibly  bv  contrac- 
tions : for  flowr  ftimali,  a3  hot  air,  &c.  produce  no  1’uch 
effect,  a medullary  fluid  feems  to  flow  through  the  nerves 
during  contraction,  for  they  are  weakened  by  repeated 
liimuli ; and  alcohol,  or  pot-alh,  makes  them  more  irri- 
table, but  does  not  increafe  their  energy.  The  flate  of 
the  organs  appears  to  determine  the  adtions  of  ftimulants, 
or  fedatives  ; for  thefe  fubltances  have  not  their  adtions 
inherent  in  themfelves. 
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Oxygene,  is  only  one  of  many  agents  of  vitality.  Tlifi' 
vital  parts  recover  their  exhaufled  energy,  in  a little  time, 
and  may  be  irritated  again  by  the  fame  ftimuli,  by  which 
they  were  exhaufled  ; upon  this  life  depends,  and  a know- 
ledge of  it,  is  of  the  fi rfl  importance.  Irritability  is  very 
different,  in  different  animals  ; and  even  in  the  fame 
animals,  at  different  times,  for  every  change  feems  to  mo- 
dify it ; and  it  is  in  a continual  fluctuation — but  it  is 
greatefl  in  torpid  animals,  in  the  fpring,  when  getting  out 
of  their  winters  torpor.  Heat,  light,  and  electricity,  are 
all  flimulants — the  de prefling,  and  exhilirating  effects  erf 
different  winds,  he  thinks,  are  owing  to  electricity  ; but 
it  is  probable,  that  other  principles  are  as  much  con- 
cerned in  this ; for  inflammable  air  appears  to  hurt  it 
much,  fo  does  fixed  air  ; where  thefe  are  prefent,  even 
in  fmall  quantities,  they  hurt  it  very  fenfibly.  Worms, 
and  leeches,  ftiffened  by  a folution  of  pearl  afh,  have  re- 
covered by  eleCtricity  ; but  if  they  are  only  a few  minutes 
immerfed  in  alcohol,  they  will  not  recover.  Heat  in- 
creafed  the  number  of  pulfations,  in  the  hearts  of  animals 
— cold  either  leffens,  or  altogether  flops  them,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  naked  hearts,  either  in  water,  or  air — but  if  a 
perfon  is  put  into  the  warm  bath,  it  increafes  the  external 
heat,  and  derives  the  vital  energ}%  and  the  fluids  out- 
wards, and  alfo,  by  a foothing  quality,  leffens  the  pulfe : 
fo  that  it  is  apt  to  caufe  a faintnefs,  &c.  cold  continued, 
will  of  courfe  increafe  the  flrength  of  the  fibres,  but  heat 
leffens  it — cold  is  not  antifeptic  in  the  living,  although 
it  is  in  the  dead  fibres.  The  extrication  of  inflammable 
air,  appears  to  be  the  pernicious  principle,  extricated 
from  Aagnant  water.  The  hearts  of  cold  blooded  animals, 
were  flimulated  by  the  blood  of  warm  blooded  animals;  but 
the  hearts  warm  blooded,  were  not  flimulated  by  the  blood 
of  the  cold  blooded  animals.  This  fhews  that  the  blood  of 
cold  blooded  animals,  is  lefs  flimulant,  and  their  hearts 
are  eafier  irritated,  as  they  were  applied  to  the  outfides  of 
them,  they  could  not  aCt  in  either  cafe  by  diflention. 

Immerfion  in  pure  air,  alfo  increafes  the  number,  and 
flrength  of  the  pulfations,  and  caufes  them  to  continue 
longer;  but  fixed,  or  inflammable  air,  either  flops  the 
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fnotions  altogether,  or  at  leafi  deprefies  and  renders  them 
flower ; even  a deficiency  of  oxygene,  produces  Iefs  in- 
convenience, than  the  prefence  of  thefe  noxious  airs. — 
In  an  upright  pofition,-  the  pulfations  increafed  in  num- 
ber, in  a horizontal  pofition,  they  decreafed  with  the  di- 
minution of  energy,  el'pecially  if  the  pericardium,  with 
the  veflels  are  tied  over  it.  Azotic  gafs  appears  to  be  the 
leaft  noxious ; the  next  is  the  inflammable  air ; but  the 
fixed  air  is  the  worft  of  all,  in  deftroying  the  motions  of 
the  heart,  or  lungs  ; yet  taken  into  the  ftomach,  its  effe&s 
are  rather  falutary — hot  air,  he  found  to  increafe  the  irrita- 
bility, but  it  fooner  exh3ufts  it,  Haller  obferved  the  fame 
in  the  heart ; the  motions  are  quicker  in  hot  air,  but  con- 
tinue longer,  if  not  expofed  to  it  at  firfi,  until  they  are 
near  ceafing,  and  then  it  renews  the  pulfations,  he.  fixed 
air  deftroys  irritability  irrecoverably  ; the  inflammable, 
or  azotic  air  does  not — fixed  air  changed  the  red  colour  of 
flefli,  to  a dark  brown,  but  pure  air  recovers  it  again. — • 
Inflammable  air  changes  the  colour  of  blood,  &.c.  Air 
containing  one  fourth  its  quantity  of  pure  air,  (oxygene) 
extingui filed  flame,  where  there  was  fixed  air  prefent:  it 
Is  difficult  to  feparate  it  from  pure  air : the  prefence  of 
it,  or  of  inflammable  air,  renders  the  atmofphere  delete- 
rious ; vegetables  live  in  inflammable  air,  but  are  defiroy- 
ed  by  fixed  air,  &c.  A mixture  of  inflammable,  and 
fixed  air,  contaminated  with  empyerimatic  oils,  &c.  de- 
prelTed  the  vital  energy,  even  more  than  fixed  air.  Ni- 
trous (azotic)  air,  was  rendered  more  pernicious,  bv  a 
mixture  of  phofphoric  air,  he.  Spirit  of  wine  increafes 
the  irritability  at  firfi,  but  foon  exhaufts  it  totally  ; it  har- 
dens, and  difcolours  the  mufcles  : but  alkalies  foften 
them  again.  Thefe  efie&s  were  more  fenfible  on  the 
heart,  than  on  the  voluntary  mufcles ; ether  was  more 
active  than  the  fpirit.  The  mineral  acids  foon  exhaufts 
the  nervous  energy,  by  convulfive  motions,  unlefs  diluted; 
the  vegetable  acids,  would  appear  to  be  refieffling  when 
iYnelled  : as  they  and  vinegar  fometimes  remove  fiinting. 
Alkali  will  not  recover  a part  exhaufig*]  by  acids;  but 
•if the  alkali  is  firfi  ufed,  the  energy  maybe  feveral  times 
railed,  and  depreffed  by  means  of  the  acids.  This  led  to 
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the  ufe  of  alkalies  in  convulfions,  with  opium,  alternated 
with  acids,  fuccefsfully.  Mufk,  camphor,  and  volatile 
alcali,  aft  Similarly  with  opium — immerficn  in  oil,  re- 
moved the  lliffnefs  caufed  by  arfenic.  Bark  and  galls  in- 
creased the  ffrength  of  mufcular  fibres — ipecacuana,  and 
emetic  tartar,  Simulates,  but  weakens.  Life  appears  to 
confiff  of  compofition,  and  decompofition. 

Had  we  evident,  and  fenfible  marks,  and  accurately 
defined  terms,  for  every  degree  of  variation  of  the  human 
body,  from  the  (late  of  perfeft  health,  the  praftice  of  phy- 
fic,  would  be  a far  more  certain,  as  well  as  an  eafier  fludy ; 
but  the  invelligation  and  fixing  of  thefe  different  ffates, 
has  unfortunately  for  the  art,  and  for  mankind  been  too 
much  neglefted.  An  endeavor  to  attempt  fomething  in 
this  way,  is  a principal  object  of  the  prefen t work.  This 
is  fomething  of  the  nature  of  what  Sydenham  wiihed  for  ; 
but  unfortunately,  he,  venerable  man,  like  many  others 
of  his  cotemporaries,  took  the  wrong  path  for  it,  by  a 
a fearch  after  Specifics;  for  this  is  the  purfuit  of  empyrical 
praftitioners  in  all  ages,  and  countries.  But  as  any  par- 
ticular medicine,  &c.  may  be  always  had  very  nearly  the 
fame  ; this  would  be  a very  eafy  fludy,  was  the  human 
frame  like  a machine,  upon  which  they  would  always 
have  a certain,  and  determinate  aft  ion.  But  as  we  are 
certain,  this  is  not  the  cafe,  it  is  to  the  variations  of  the 
Hate  of  the  human  body  itfelf,  that  we  are  to  apply,  as 
medicines  are  of  no  ufe,  but  as  they  are  properly  applied 
to  it,  and  poffefs  no  proper  inherent  medical  virtues  in 
thernfelves,  but  when  applied  to  the  living  body.  There- 
fore a thorough  acquaintance  with  it,  conftitutes  the  be- 
ginning, the  medium,  and  the  end  of  phyfical  medical 
Studies,  as  it  is  in  health  and  dileafe.  But  notwithstand- 
ing, this  is  the  pole  by  which  we  are  to  fleer  our  courfe,  in 
the  art  of  preventing  and  curing  difeafes  : as  the  human 
body  is  continually  Surrounded,  and  afted  upon  by  other 
phyfical,  and  mental  caufes ; we  are  to  extend  our  re- 
searches to  them,  but  always  keeping  in  mind,  the  cui 
bono , left  we  wander  into  the  curious,  and  neglect  the 
ufeful,  for  in  this  way,  much  time  and  labour  might  be 
Spent,  to  little  purpofe. 
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If  we  confider  medicine  as  a fcience,  or  as  a fyftem  of 
rules,  it  unqueftionably,  with  all  its  collateral  and  auxi- 
liary branches,  forms  a principal  department  of  phyfics, 
or  experimental  philofophy.  The  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine, however,  at  prefent  confifts  chiefly,  and  almofl  en- 
tirely, of  a collection  of  individual  obfervations,  fyftema- 
tically  arranged,  from  which  ufeful  rules,  confirmed  by 
experience,  have  been  deduced  for  practical  purpofes. — 
Indeed  it  mult  be  allowed,  that  we  are  not  yet  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  fcientific  proofs,  or  analytical  demonflrations  of 
thefe  rules,  fo  that  we  might  reduce  them  to  firft,  and  ge- 
neral principles,  &c.  Our  indications  for  afcertaining 
their  reality,  are  not  fufficiently  eftablifhed ; and  confe- 
quently,  have  hitherto  only  had  a technical,  not  a fcien- 
tific meaning. 

Medicine,  on  the  other  hand,  confidered  as  an  art,  is 
Itill  in  its  infancy  ; an  aflertion,  which  no  candid  and  in- 
telligent practitioner,  will  attempt  to  controvert ; even  for 
the  mod:  valuable  therapeutical,  and  efpecially  the  diete- 
tick  difcoveries,  and  improvements,  &c.  We  are  more 
indebted  to  accidental  obfervations,  and  analogical  con- 
jectures, than  to  an  eftablifhed  fcientific  theory.  The 
modus  opperandi  of  medicines,  as  well  as  regimen,  are 
fo  far  obfcure,  that  the  whole  difference  between  the  ra- 
tional prefcription,  and  thofe  which  are  termed  fpecifics, 
depends  upon  the  application  of  rules,  by  which  the 
technical  application  of  the  remedy  is,  in  every  inftance 
determined — fo  long,  however,  as  we  are  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  fpecifics,  medicine  muft  remain  an  imperfeCt 
art,  and  deftitute  of  fcientific  principles,  and  unreduci- 
ble  to  a fyftematic  form. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  defeCts  of  medical  fcience,  we 
may  obferve  a conftant,  and  ftrong  defire  in  the  human 
mind,  to  reduce  every  phenomena  of  animal  bodies,  to 
general  principles,  and  to  explain  from  thefe,  by  fcienti- 
fic deductions,  the  moft  fuitable  technical  methods ; not 
merely  in  an  empyrical,  but  philofophic  manner,  to  vin- 
dicate our  medical  treatment,  a priori , by  the  general 
laws  of  nature,  and  thus  to  effeCt  a gradual,  though  indif- 
foluble  connection,  between  the  fcientific  theory  and  prac- 
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tice,  and  to  this  obje£l  every  attempt  to  eftablifh  a theory 
flaould  be  directed. 

Phyfianthropy  ought  to  be  the  true  bafis  of  all  medical 
fcience,  confequently  it  lhould  comprize  the  natural  phi- 
lofophy  of  the  human  hody,  its  principles,  laws,  and  pro- 
perties, as  anatomy  does  its  ftrudbure  : the  immediate  ap- 
plication of  the  dodlrines,  of  organic  animal  nature,  to  man 
in  particular,  and  to  the  relation  which  his  ftrudture,  and 
economy  bears  to  the  mind — but  this  is  mental,  &c.  Phy- 
fiology  comprizes  the  deflination  of  the  functions,  and  parts 
of  the  human  body,  or  the  knowledge  of  its  healthy  ltate, 
but  this  definition  is  very  inaccurate.  If  we  feparate  za- 
ography  from  our  prefent  phyfiology,  we  fhall  find  it  much 
/ circumfcribed,  and  even  the  remainder  is  mofitly  zoolo- 
gy, being  limited  merely  to  the  healthy  fiate,  not  taking 
notice  of  the  relation,  fubfiftiqg  between  the  objects  of  na- 
ture, and  the  changes  to  which  animals  are  fubjecl.  Tq 
acquire  this  knowledge,  the  relation  between  animate, 
and  inanimate  matter,  mult  be  diligently  attended  to. 
Our  befl  works  hitherto,  fcarce  furnifh  us  with  ideas 
of  the  organization,  and  the  economy  of  the  vital  powers, 
but  their  relations  among!!  themfelves,  and  the  agency 
of  external  impreffions  are  overlooked,  &c. 

To  confider  man  in  a phyfical  light,  the  philofophy  of 
the  human  body,  is  the  fir!!  and  mol!  neceffary  divifion 
pf  medical  fcience,  and  then  thofe  things  which  act  upon, 
or  in  any  meafure  affects  our  phyfical  exifience;  to  the  firfl 
of  thefe  divifions,  belongs  the  due  exercife  of  ail  the  func- 
tions with  cafe,  and  regularity,  and  in  this  confifts  health. 
But  as  men  are  fubjedl  to  many  variations,  from  due  health, 
and  to  various  and  intricate  difeafes,  without  which  the 
functions  even  of  health,  would  not  probably  have  been 
much  thought  of,  we  are  in  the  next  place  to  invelligate 
the  caufes  of  thefe;  which  we  fhall  find  partly  owing  to  va- 
riety of  conformations,  habits,  fiates  or  temperaments,  and 
likewife  partly  to  the  operation  of  external  caufes,  of  va- 
rious kinds,  as  aliments,  air,  or  regimen,  infedtions,  or 
accidents  of  feveral  kinds,  and  again  we  are  to  confider 
the  different  remedies  for  all  thefe  maladies,  whether  ex- 
ternally applied,  or  taken  internally.  The  intentions 
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for  which  we  apply  them,  and  their  modes  of  operation, 
thefe  conftitute  human  phyficks,  or  what  may  be  properly 
denominated  Phyfianthropy. 

In  the  application  of  this  fcience,  we  would  wifh  to  be- 
gin where  phyficians  have  commonly  left  off;  and  build 
upon  the  experiments,  and  obfervations,  of  health,  difea- 
fes,  and  their  remedies : upon  practical  phenomena,  and 
from  them  draw  the  rules,  or  laws,  of  the  human  frame, 
as  it  is  a&ed  upon,  by  other  agents  in  nature,  as  well  as 
mental  caufes  ; and  again  apply  thefe  rules,  and  laws  to 
practice.  This  is  after  the  manner  of  what  Lord  Verulam, 
wiflied  to  be  done  in  phyfics,  and  if  any  one  will  but  fe- 
rioufly  confider,  the  fubjcdt,  he  will  at  once  fee  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  this  fcience,  over  and  befides  all  that  is  com- 
monly attended  to,  founded  upon  the  hillory  of  medicine, 
the  belt  of  all  foundations,  for  without  this,  and  a flridt  at- 
tention to  medical  philofophy,  what  does  the  common 
ichool  divifions  of  medical  lludy  teach  us?  for  without  this 
the  practice  and  lludy  of  anatomy,  can  only  be  ufeful  to 
us  in  the  manual  operations  of  forgery.  And  chymiflry 
jean  only  aflill  us  to  be  preparers  of  medicines ; and  what 
has  too  much  difgraced  the  profellion,  hypotbefis,  and 
Speculations  have,  too  generally  been  fubllitued  in  the 
•place  of  theory:  as  thole  mull  be  convinced  who  will 
.but  take  a view  of  the  different  fyltems  of  theory,  which 
have  at  different  times  appeared  in  the  wrorld,  ever  fmce 
Galen.  And  even  long  before  him,  And  even  the  prac- 
tice of  phyfic,  or  the  art  of  healing,  the  end  for  which 
all  the  lubfervient  branches  are  cultivated,  without 
medical  philofophy  is  neither  more  nor  lefs  empy- 
ricifm.  Therefore  he  who  can  manage  this  mol]: 
ufeful  fcience,  is  to  all  the  others,  what  the  maf- 
ter  architect  is,  to  the  different  tradefmen  employed,  in 
erecting  an  edifice,  they  do  the  mechanic  parts  of  the 
work,  but  he  by  a proper  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  the 
arts,  reduced  to  a fcience,  is  enabled  to  diredt  them  all, 
in  the  particular  lines  of  their  duties,  and  to  raife  a regu- 
lar ftrudlure,  both  ufeful  and  fymmetrical  in  all  its  parts. 
Whereas,  unlefs  fuch  a fcience  had  been  formed,  todifpofe 
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of  them,  even  after  collected,  they  would  only  form  a con- 
fided mafs.  Juft  fo  it  is  with  the  collections  of  obferva- 
tions,  and  experiments  in  the  medical  profeflion,  unlefs 
they  are  duly  arranged,  and  applied ; by  their  vaft  num- 
ber, collected  during  three  thoufand  years,  by  all  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  profeflion,  in  different  countries,  they  are  vo- 
luminous enough  to  caufe  defpair  in  the  ftudent,  at  the  fight 
of  even  a part  of  them.  Rut  when  their  ufeful  parts  are 
fkilfully  extracted,  and  arranged,  a general  chart  or  map  of 
all  may  be  given  in  a moderate  compafs,  and  afterwards, 
the  particulars  may  be  more  accurately  delineated  by  them- 
felves,  with  tolerable  perfpicuity.  A great  part  of  medical 
literature,  is  rendered  almoft  ufelefs,  on  account  of  the  in- 
accuracy of  the  manner,  in  which  fafts  are  related,  and 
the  negleft  of  the  collateral  circumftances,  relative  to  the 
fick,  and  the  nature  of  their  difeafes  : for  the  bare  names 
of  difeafes,  are  very  infufficient  criterions  to  judge  by,  or 
even  the  fymptoms  themfelves,  unlefs  we  are  able  to  in- 
veltigate  the  phyfical  caufes  of  the  fymptoms  likewife  : 
for  I believe  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  medicines 
may  be  had  of  exactly  the  fame  ftrength,  and  properties,  in 
any  time  or' place,  but  we  know  how  different  they  are,  in 
their  operations  and  effects,  but  in  fimilar  ftates  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  but  they  would  produce  the  fame  effe&s  ; but  as 
this  is  not  always  the  cafe,  we  muft  fearch  for  the  caufes, 
in  phyfianthropy — and  we  fhall  then  find,  when  accurately 
acquainted  with  human  phyficks,  that  the  fame  caufes  al- 
ways produce  fimilar  effects  ; fo  that  we  fhall  find,  by 
attention  to  this  ftudy;  that  the  names'of  difeafes,  in  their 
prefent  imperfect  ftates,  are  of  much  lefsufe  to  a real  phy- 
jician,  than  is  commonly  imagined  : for  as  many  of  thefe 
names  were  impofed  upon  them,  when  there  was  very 
little  known  of  the  operations  of  nature,  they  are  moftly 
arbitrary,  ferving  but  very  little  to  explain  th,e  ftate  of 
the  fick,  neither  have  modern  nofologifts  leflened  our  per- 
plexity, or  facilitated  the  avenues  to  truth,  to  take  them 
in  the  moft  favourable  point  of  view  ! and  under  this 
head,  we  may  obferve  the  egregious  folly  of  thofe,  who 
feek  after  noftrums,  antidotes,  fpecifics,  panaceas,  See.  for 
there  is  not  one  fpecific  in  nature,  for  any  one  difeafe, 
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for  they  every  one  fail  unlefs  fcientifically  ufed.  Although 
the  curing  of  difeafes,  is  what  all  practitioners  aims  at  £ 
yet  how  widely  different  are  their  qualification. 

The  fame  medicines  never  can  be  accommodated  to  dif- 
ferent perfons,  even  in  the  fame  difeafes,  unlefs  the  human 
frame,  was  as  invariable  as  a machine,  and  likewife  al- 
ways added  upon  in  the  fame  manner,  by  all  other  agents, 
as  food,  air,  exercile,  &c.  and  belides  age,  fex,  and  habit, 
are  to  be  taken  into  conlideration  ; as  alfo,  feafon  of 
the  year,  place  of  abode,  and  a great  many  other  circum- 
flances  : fo  that  it  is  very  eafy  to  perceive,  that  to  be 
competent  to  undertake  the  curing  of  difeafes,  to  the  bed 
advantage,  requires  a great  number  of  years  clofe  appli- 
cation, even  of  the  moll  apt  genius  ; and  by  far  the  great- 
eft  number  of  men,  could  never  be  lit  for  any  fuch  trull, 
as  to  determine  in  obfcure  cafes,  where  life  is  at  llake ! 
not  more  than  they  could  be  made  poets,  mathematicians, 
chymilts,  or  philofophers.  Indeed  of  all  profeffions,  the 
thoughtlefs  fhould  not  aim  at  being  phyficians  ; for  here 
both  extenfive  information,  and  genius  is  required — 
whereas,  information  alone,  is  fufficient  in  the  other  pro- 
fefiions,  with  a common  fliare  of  genius,  as  the  exadt  line 
is  marked  out  for  them  ; therefore,  application  and  me- 
mory is  all  they  want.  But  the  phyfician,  the  politician, 
and  general  commander  of  an  army,  Hand  upon  ground, 
fomewhat  different ; here  much  genius  is  required,  as 
well  as  extenfive  information,  and  a readinefs,  and  deci- 
fion  in  applying  it  to  practice ; and  yet  events,  which 
human  prudence  could  not  forefee,  often  frulirate  all  their 
bell  laid  plans,  and  too  often,  inltead  of  being  judged  by 
the  merits  of  their  undertakings,  they  are  condemned 
through  want  of  fuccefs.  But  if  the  principles  of  the  heal- 
ing art,  can  be  reduced  to  lcientific  order ; it  is  undoubt- 
edly an  object  of  fufficient  importance,  to  merit  the  at- 
tention of  the  lludents  of  nature  ; but  then  an  important 
quellion  arifes,  what  is  the  bell  method  of  doing  this  ; or, 
have  we  not  a fufficiency  of  fyffems  already  upon  the  fub- 
je£l  ? Of  the  fort  they  are,  there  are  probably  too  many; 
but  when  it  can  be  ealily  proved,  that  not  one  of  them, 
nor  indeed  all  of  them  together,  contain  all  of  our  prefent 
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acquifitions;  they  are  certainly  imperfeCt,  and  as  tve  im- 
prove in  our  acquaintance  with  nature,  we  fhould  im- 
prove, or  even  difcard  the  old  fyflems,  as  inadequate  to 
the  purpofe  for  which  they  were  intended,  by  their  compi- 
lers, or  inventors,  and  go  again  to  the  fources  of  informa- 
tion; and  from  the  hiftory,  and  the  oblervations  and  experi- 
ments of  our  predeceffors,  and  deduce  rational  and  ufeful 
Tules,  precepts,  and  the  laws  by  which  all  things  are  go- 
Verned,  relative  to  the  human  body,  its  dileafes,  and  their 
cures ; not  reprefenting  it  as  a finifhed  ftruCture,  but  point- 
ing out  its  deficiencies,  and  the  methods  of  correcting 
them  ; as  Well  as  pointing  out  its  beauties  and  perfections 
■without  exaggeration. 

Anatomy  may  teach  us  the  appearance  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  body,  and  their  connexions  ; but  their  ufes, 
functions,  and  modes  of  operating  on  their  contained  flu- 
ids, and  upon  one  another,  and  the  influence  of  the  mind, 
or  of  phyfical  agents  upon  them,  mull  be  learned  from  a 
higher  fource. 


Remarkable  Cases  in  Medical  Surgery,  hr. 


Jn  my  fecond  return  from  India,  in  the  year  1787,  aft 
old  feaman,  aged  about  50,  of  an  irritable  habit,  having 
been  molt  of  his  life  at  fea,  pricked  the  fore-finger  of  the 
left  hand,  with  a fail-needle,  and  a day,  or  two  after,  it 
began  to  fwell,  and  was  painful ; he  then  fhewed  it  to 
me,  and  was  directed  to  put  a poultice  on  it ; two  days 
after  which,  he  returned,  and  having  been  negligent  in 
the  poulticeing ; the  fwelling  was  extended  over  ail  his 
hand — as  the  cafe  now  feemed  to  be  ferious,  poultices 
were  prepared  for  it,  of  pounded  bifeuit,  and  1 in  feed,  the 
cnlv  articles  we  had  at  the  time,  for  the  purpofe;  but  in 
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t\vo  days  mote,  the  fwelling  was  extended  to  his  elbow. 
From  this  it  was  both  fomented,  and  poulticed  twice  a 
day,  and  in  two  days  more,  the  fwelling  had  advanced  to 
his  (boulder.  The  whole  arm  was  as  thick  as  his  thigh, 
it  was  laid  in  poultices,  and  the  fomentations  continued 
twice  a day,  and  blifters  foon  appeared  on  it — as  he  was 
feverifh  in  the  beginning  ol  the  affection,  he  had  fome 
-mild  laxatives,  and  antimonials ; but  now  he  had  bark, 
and  wine,  with  laudanum.  He  took  four  quarts  of  port- 
wine,  and  fix  ounces  of  bark,  in  four  days,  with  about  60 
drops  of  laudanum,  each  day.  And  although  a gangrene, 
had  actually  commenced,  his  arm  and  his  life  were  laved  ; 
for  the  arm  had  been  totally  inlenfible,  and  livid  coloured, 
and  bliflered  all  over.  A fuppuration  took  place,  up  to 
the  elbow,  and  difcharged  large  quantities  of  matter. — 
Here,  it  is  plain,  the  inflammation  was  of  an  erythematic 
nature  ; for  had  it  been  phlogiflic,  the  wine,  bark,  and 
laudanum,  would  have  increafed  it.  He  was  jufl  reco- 
vered, as  we  got  into  the  river  Thames,  with  only  a fmall 
fore  on  the  back  of  his  hand,  where  the  matter  had  dif- 
charged, and  where  a fmall  mortification  had  taken  place. 
This  cafe  was  a very  plain  example  of  the  difference  be- 
tween phlogiflic,  and  erythematic  inflammation.  Had 
this  been  a young,  robufi:  patient,  other  treatment  muft 
have  been  purfued. 

A cafe  of  a paralytic  affe&ion,  of  the  kidnies,  cured  by 
the  introduction  of  a catheter. 

In  the  winter  of  1796,  G.  M.  aged  about  55,  who  had 
palled  fome  part  of  his  life  in  the  W.  Indies,  and  had  lived 
freely ; but  finding  it  hurt  his  conllitution — he  had  not  for 
many  years  pall,  ufecl  any  fort  of  liquors  ; and  he  was  of 
a delicate  habit  of  body.  In  the  cold  weather,  he  was 
taken  with  a flight  feverifh  indifpofition,  apparently  from 
the  elleCts  of  a cold,  which  appeared  to  yield  to  the  com- 
mon treatment  readily  enough.  But  what  appeared  re- 
markable in  his  cafe  was,  that  he  made  no  water,  nor  had 
he  an  inclination  to  make  any ; no  uneafinels  in  the 
parts,  nor  fwelling  over  t-  e pubis,  on  fearching  for  it.  On 
which  account  I did  not  think  the  introduction  of  a cathe- 
ter, would  be  of  any  ufe  at  firll,  as  it  was  plain  there  was 
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no  urine  to  be  evacuated.  He  now  had  feveral  diuretics, 
but  they  produced  no  effect,  and  often  fearching  above 
the  pubis,  no  tumefaction  of  the  bladder  could  be  perceiv-  . 
ed  ; but  the  third  night,  thinking  the  introduction  of  a ca- 
theter, would  give  a ilimulus  to  the  parts,  it  was  tried, 
and  only  about  a fpoonful,  of  a glairy  mucous  fubllance 
was  difcharged ; but  in  five  minutes  afterwards,  he  had 
an  inclination  to  make  water,  and  patted  about  one  ounce, 
loon  after  which  it  returned  with  the  fame  etteCt;  and  con- 
tinued at  intervals,*  through  the  night,  fince  which,  we 
believe  he  had  no  return  of  the  afte&ion.  Here  the  kid- 
nies  mutt  have  been  the  parts  affeCled ; for  there  was  no 
obttruftions  to  the  evacuation  of  the  urine,  had  it  been  fe- 
creted,  and  the  Ilimulus  which  the  catheter  gave,  to  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  the  urethra,  he.  mutt  have  been 
communicated  along  the  ureters,  to  the  kidnies,  and  re- 
newed their  actions.  This,  and  fimilar  cafes,  points  out  . 
to  us  the  importance  of  paying  attention  to  the  effeCls  of 
flimuli,  and  the  fympathies  between  different  parts. 

Gapt.  H.  W.  Butler,  a native  of  Mafiachufetts,  about 
35  years  of  age,  thin  and  aClive  ; had  his  hand  much 
fhattered  by  a pittol  ball  in  a duel,  it  entered  at  the  ball  of 
the  thumb,  broke  the  bones,  and  lodged  in  the  outfide  of 
the  hand — as  the  pain  was  excefiive  the  inflammation 
role  very  rapidly  for  the  firtt  week,  until  it  extended  to 
his  fhoulder.  As  our  firtt  care  was  to  prevent  a mortifica- 
tion, the  hand  and  arm  were  fomented,  and  poulticed 
twice  a day,  and  every  means  was  ufed,  fuch  as  bleeding, 
and  a dole  of  falts  every  two  or  three  days,  and  antimoni- 
als  at  night,  and  by  thefe  means  a mortification  was  pre- 
vented ; but  a fuppuration  took  place,  and  difcharged 
great  quantities  of  matter  from  the  arm,  and  on  the  firtt  of 
May,  he  was  beginning  to  recover,  and  could  fit  up,  and 
his  appetite  was  returning,  and  he  had  every  appearance 
of  being  patt  danger— -as  he  had  been  much  in  warm  cli- 
mates, a locked  jaw,  was  fometimee  mentioned,  by  him- 
felf,  as  a poflible  accident.  May  ad,  in  the  evening  fif- 
ing upbelide  a window,  he  pir^ably  got  cold,  and  when 
he  went  to  bed,  he  mentioned  a liiffnefs  of  his  under 
jaw ; and  the  next  morning  it  was  greater,  and  gradually 
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increafed  for  three  days,  by  which  time  the  edge  of  a dol- 
lar could  fcarce  be  admitted  between  his  teeth.  But  from 
this  time  it  affedted  him  by  paroxyfms,  at  uncertain  in- 
tervals, efpecially,  when  he  was  agitated  by  any  means  : 
fuch  as  by  any  thing  falling  on  the  floor,  or  opening  his 
room  door  hallily.  During  thefe  fits,  he  was  all  in  tre- 
mors, every  joint  of  his  body  was  affected  with  violent 
rigors — his  jaws  were  firmly  clenched,  the  head  drawn 
backwards,  or  a little  to  one  fide,  and  he  was  in  a flate  of 
infenfibility  ; fometimes  they  recurred  every  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes : at  others,  not  for  feveral  hours.  Opium  and 
the  warm  bath  were  tried  to  their  full  extent ; they  ap- 
peared to  be  ufeful  at  firfl,  but  both  foon  loll  their  efficacy 
* — bark,  and  wine,  were  alfo  tried  without  fuccefs.  The 
dofes  of  opium  were  increafed  to  four  or  five  grains  every 
four  hours,  but  to  no  purpofe;  and  he  departed  May  9th, 
the  7th  day  from  which  this  afFedtion  began.  In  thefe  vio- 
lent rigors,  he  required  feveral  men  to  hold  him,  to  the  lafl. 
He  was  fometimes  troubled  with  a fuppreffion  of  urine, 
and  he  had  a pain  under  the  llernum.  But  from  being 
often  with  him,  I unexpedtedly  difcovered,  that  the  muf- 
cles  were  unaffected  in  the  moll  violent  of  thefe  rigors, 
contrary  to  what  they  are  in  fpafmodiac  affedtions. — 
This  difeafe  appears  to  me,  to  be  totally  confined  to  the 
ligaments,  and  they  are  univerfally  afFedted  all  over  the 
body  : firfl:  the  maxillary  ligaments,  which  retains  the 
lower  jaw  in  its  place,  and  the  great  dorfal  ligament, 
which  extends  down  the  back,  and  thofe  of  all  the  joints 
of  the  body,  and  that  under  the  infide  of  the  flernum,  and 
every  ligament  of  the  body,  appeared  to  bear  their  part  in 
tii is  affedtion.  This  young  man,  having  no  friend,  or 

relation  near  him,  was  one  reafon  for  my  being  more  about 
him  than  ordinary.  This  affedlion  alfumed  all  the  ap- 
pearances of  tetanus,  emproflhotonus,  &c.  and  every 
ligament  was  affedled,  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude, — 
We  believe  this  obfervation  is  new  in  the  pathology  of  this 
difeafe  ; and  we  fuppofe  it  is  always  the  cafe,  in  thefe  af- 
fedtions, although  they  have  been  called  fpafmodiac,  cf 
convulfive. 
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^ A cafe  of  the  catalepfy,  which  appeared  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  Augull,  1793. 

On  the  firit  of  Augufl,  about  8 o’clock  in  the  evening, 

I was  called  to  a Mis.  Cooke,  who  lived  at  No.  78,  * 
South  Third  Street,  who  had  every  appearance  of  being 
dead.  She  was  moderately  plethoric,  apparently  of  a foil 
or  phlegmatic  habit  of  body ; fhe  had  been  married  for 
fome  years,  but  had  no  children ; net  having  been 
the  find  phyfician  they  hadfentfor,  although  the  fil'd  they 
found  at  home ; llie  had  been  taken  fome  time  before  I 
law  her,  and  found  her  laid  on  a bed,  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  life,  cr  motion,  either  in  her  bread,  her  heart, 
or  pulfe,  and  mod  of  thofe  about  her,  actually  thought  her 
dead — as  it  was  very  warm  weather  at  the  time,  fhe  was 
moderately  warm.  If  there  was  any  motion  of  the  pulfe, 
it  was  fo  weak,  as  not  to  be  perceptible  ; when  her  arms, 
or  legs  were  moved,  for  they  were  flexible  enough,  on 
lifting  them  up,  or  dretching  them  out,  they  would  re- 
main in  whatever  pofition  they  were  put  into.  My  firll 
attempt  was  to  apply  common  fnulf  to  her  nofe,  and  to 
pour  fpirit  of  hartdiorn,  and  water  down  her  throat,  but 
to  no  purpofe.  Next  we  attempted  to  draw  blood  from 
her  arm,  but  could  procure  only  three  or  four  ounces,  its 
motion  was  fo  very  flow — fri&ions  of  her  arms,  bread, 
and  legs,  were  alfo  ufed  to  as  little  purpofe  ; with  fome 
degree  of  agitation  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  in  order  to 
excite  the  refpiration,  and  propel  the  circulation,  but  to 
not  effect  ; fpirit  of  hartdiorn,  had  been  applied  to  her 
nofe,  and  rubbed  to  her  temples,  and  wriOs — the  windows 
were  open  all  the  time,  and  fanning  her  to  renew  the  air. 
Vinegar  had  likewife  been  ufed  to  her  nofe,  but  to  no  pur- 
pofe. We  fuppofed  there  was  a vermicular  motion  of  her 
pulfe,  but  could  not  be  fure  of  it — by  this  time  I had  been 
with  her  about  half  an  hour ; but  now  happily  hit  upon 
the  only  plan,  which  we  believe  would  have  roufed  her- — 
for  her  hufband,  and  thofe  about  her,  thought  her  dead, 
and  were  preparing  to  lay  her  out,  and  bury  her.  But 
that  which  fird  had  any  efTcbl,  was  an  emetic,  of  tartar 
emetic,  two  grains,  and  fix  or  eight  of  ipecacuana,  and 
forty,  or  fifty  drops  of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  in  a 
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fpoonfull  of  water,  which  we  had  to  repeat,  two  or  three 
times,  before  the  quantity  fpecifiecl,  could  be  forced  down 
her  throat,  as  it  run  out  of  her  mouth,  the  fame  as  though 
-file  had  been  dead,  without  any  effort,  or  motion  of  her 
own,  either  to  fwallow,  or  avoid  it.  We  endeavoured 
with  a handle  of  a fpoon,  to  force  open  the  paffage  into 
her  pharinx.,  and  to  try  to  force  fome  of  it  down,  which 
alter  feveral  attempts,  we  partially  fucceeded  in  ; and  at 
fall,  from  the  irritation  of  the  fpoon,  and  the  fluid  toge- 
ther, we  could  for  the  firfttime  perceive,  fomefymptoms 
of  her  fenfation  returning;  the  palate,  and  neighbouring 
parts,  feemed  to  be  the  firft  which  had  any  appearance  of 
lenftbility,  for  by  the  irritation  of  them,  we  firft  perceived 
that  flie  made  a faint  effort  with  her  jaws,  to  avoid  the  in- 
troduction of  the  fpoon  : we  perfifled  however,  until  we 
had  forced  down,  what  was  judged  fufficient  to  vomit  her, 
and  then  let  her  alone  for  fome  time.  For  the  ffomach,  as 
we  had  judged,  was  yet  fenfible  to  the  eflefts  of  the  eme- 
tic, which  began  to  operate  in  half  an  hour;  and  from  the 
firft  effort  of  the  heaving  beginning, her  fenfes  returned  gra- 
dually, and  in  about  half  an  hour  after,  ffiewas  quitefenlible 
— this  was  an  hour  and  an  half,  or  two  hours  from  the  time 
I had  firlt  feen  her;  and  about  three  hours  from  the  time 
flie  was  found  infenfible  ; as  foon  as  ffie  could  fpeak,  file 
complained  of  a fenfe  of  fuffocation,  and  oppreffion  of  the 
brealt,  &c.  By  this  time  we  had  leifureto  inquire  of  the 
woman  of  the  houfe,  (whofe  name  alfo  is  Cook,  and  lives 
yet  in  the  fame  houfe,)  how,  or  in  what  manner  flie  was 
taken — (lie  informed  me,  that  when  flie  was  going  to  her 
tea,  in  the  evening,  the  patient  was  fitting  in  the  room 
with  her,  and  fhe  afked  her,  if  flie  would  have  a difli  of  tea, 
which  the  patient  refufed,  and  fat  ft  ill  in  the  fame  place, 
apparently  low  fpirited  ; but  in  a fliort  time  after,  on  look- 
ing towards  her,  flie  was  exaftly  in  the  fame  place,  and 
pofition  ; but  now  fomething  in  her  countenance,  appear- 
ed very  uncommon  ; flie  fpoke  to  her,  but  the  patient  fat 
as  a ffatue  of  marble,  whithout  any  motion  in  her  eyes,  or 
appearance  of  life  ; flie  then  was  terrified,  and  called  in 
the  neighbours,  who  tried  feveral  means  to  roufe  her,  but 
without  any  effeft,  and  they  had  carried  her  up  to  the 
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bed,  where  T found  her  in  the  manner  already  defcribed. 
A Mr.  Liddel,  a joiner,  who  lived  oppofite,  was  with  her 
the  whole  time. 

Aiigull  2d,  She  complained  of  great  pain,  and  oppref- 
fion  of  the  breall,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  as  fhe  had 
been  labouring  under  obftruCtions  of  the  catamenia,  for 
fome  time,  we  therefore  repeated  the  vene  feCtion  to  ten 
or  twelve  ounces,  and  gave  her  half  an  ounce  of  Rochel 
falts,  as  ffie  was  collive.  And  at  going  to  rell,  (as  fhe  was 
a little  feverifh)  ffie  had  an  antimonial  draught,  with  a 
few  drops  of  laudanum,  in  order  to  caufe  a perfpiration, 
and  procure  red  in  the  night,  which  ffie  had  not  enjoyed 
well  the  night  before.  3d,  The  oppreffion  of  her  bread, 
and  feveridmefs,  were  both  much  alleviated  ; ffie  had  the 
fame  medicines,  repeated  at  night  as  before.  4th,  She 
complained  of  great  oppreffion,  and  laffitude,  all  over  her 
body  and  limbs,  for  which  die  had  the  faline  mixture, 
with  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  forty  drops,  and  antimonial 
wine,  twenty  drops  every  fix,  or  eight  hours.  The  5th, 
and  6th,  the  mixture  was  repeated  as  before.  7th,  as 
ffie  was  weak,  but  not  feverifh,  die  had  pills  coinpofed  of 
extra£l  of  bark  one  drachm,  fait  of  fleel  one  fcruple, 
nrr.de  into  twelve  pills  ; of  which  two  were  directed  to  be 
taken  morning,  and  evening — by  this  time  die  was  able 
to  fit  up,  but  lhe  was  weak,  and  languid,  as  one  recover- 
ing from  a violent  fever  ; but  die  recovered  gradually. — 
nth,  The  pills  were  repeated  as  before;  die  took  them 
as  a redorative,  and  was  entirely  recovered  by  the  14th. 
and  never  dnee,  nor  before,  had  any  return  of  this  affec- 
tion, or  of  any  thing  fimilar  to  it,  although  die  fometimes 
had  flight  hyfteric,  or  nervous  affeCtions — die  always  after 
faid,  that  I had  laved  her  from  being  buried,  ancl  it  was 
probably  the  cafe. 

This  I believe,  was  a true  catelepf}',  and  as  it  is  a rare 
difeafe,  which  many  medical  gentlemen  never  have  an 
opportunity  of  feeing,  I thought  it  my  duty,  not  to  differ 
it  to  be  lod,  efpecially  as  the  fuccefsful  method  of  treating 
it,  is  here  along  with  the  defeription — as  it  was  the  firit 
cafe  of  the  kind  I had  ever  feen,  1 was  directed  in  the 
cure  of  it  only  by  medical  philofophy. 
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Po  the  friends  of  Experimental  Medical  Science. 

Among  the  varieties  of  medical  fludies,  there  are  Tome 
of  much  greater  importance  than  others  ; but  the  number 
of  objedls  are  fo  various,  as  in  fome  meafure  to  diflraft 
fludents,  when  they  attend  to  them  each  in  particular. 
But  by  beginning  with  giving  general  views,  and  from 
them  defcending  to  particulars  in  an  analytic  method, 
much  confufion  may  thereby  be  prevented,  neither  are 
the  principles  and  pra&ice,  of  the  whole  of  the  healing 
art,  incompatible  with  each  other,  for  they  never  can  be 
fully  or  clearly  underflood,  when  feparated  ; and  what  e- 
very  perfon  who  intends  to  cultivate  the  profeflion,  fhould 
learn,  there  fhould  certainly  be  fome  perfons  capable  of 
teaching,  as  far  as  language  can  allill.  The  principles  of 
phyfic  and  furgery,  are  the  fame,  and  furgery  is  beyond 
all  doubt,  the  only  fe'nfible,  and  rational  mode  of  intro- 
duction to  the  practice  of  phyfic,  and  in  a courfe  of  ele- 
mentary infiruCtion,  we  believe  they  fhould  always  be 
united,  at  lead  in  a fir  ft  courfe,  and  the  fubdivifiohs 
might  be  attended  to,  with  more  advantage  afterwards — 
befides  there  are  many,  who  would  willingly  attend  one 
courfe  of  inftruCtion,  who  cannot  readily  attend  fix  or  fe- 
ven.  Here  we  propofe  to  confine  curfelves  to  the  phyfi- 
cal  nature  of  the  human  body,  and  its  different  conditions 
when  in  health  and  difeafed,  and  the  effects  of  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  regimen,  fuch  as  exercife,  or  modes  of 
life,  food  and  drink:  and  the  effeCts  of  the  different  Hates  of 
the  atmofphere;  whether  cold  or  warm,  pure  or  adulterated, 
the  different  temperaments,  ages  and  fexes,  the  effects 
of  morbid  imprdfions,  and  the  operations  of  medicinal  ap- 
plications, to  obviate  or  cure  them.  When  we  leave  out 
antiquated  theories,  and  ufelefs  fpeculations,  we  fliall  find 
the  indifpenfably  ufeful  parts  of  the  fcience,  and  practice, 
reducible  to  the  moderate  extent  of  one  courfe,  which 
when  completed,  will  amount  to,  from  ninety  fix  to  one 
hundred  lectures. 
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The  means  of  preferving,  and  of  reftoring  health,  by 
the  various  departments  of  the  healing  art,  as  by  regi- 
men, medicines,  furgery,  &c.  and  die  fciences  con- 
nected therewith ; but  particularly  phyfiology,  fhall  be  duly 
attended  to,  with  their  applications.  In  the  preient 
fi luation  of  the  principles  and  practice,  the  relation 
between  natural  philofophy,  and  the  medical  fcience,  is 
fo  obvious  to  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  thefe  fub- 
jeCts,  that  they  have  been  compared  to  twin  fillers, 
which  languish  and  pine,  when  fe  para  ted.  And  it  has  been 
the  fentiment  of  many  of  the  moll  eminent  philofophers 
and  phyficians,  that  if  true  medical  fcience  was  more  ge- 
nerally known,  fo  as  to  form  apart  of  a liberal  educati- 
on, the  improvements  in  it  would  be  more  rapid,  and 
it  would  be  held  in  greater  eflimation,  with  the  well  in- 
formed part  of  the  world  ; for  by  this  means,  they  would 
be  enabled  to  diltinguifh  the  intelligent  practitioner,  from 
the  ignorant  pretender  ; and  the  idle  fpeculator,  from  the 
collector  of  faCts,  and  the  fcientific  deductions  of  experi- 
ence. Hereby  hypothefis  would  be  expofed,  as  well  as 
the  abfurdity  of  empyricifm  detected. 

Phylic  had  its  origin  in  experiments,  made  either  acci- 
dentally, or  by  conjecture;  but  this  is  no  good  reafon,  why 
we  fhould  always  remain  fo  ; for  a long  courfe  of  experi- 
ence lead.s  to  rational  .deductions,  and  thefe  again  lead  us 
to  carry  on  our  experiments,  and  obfervations,  in  a more 
fcientific  manner.  All  arts  and  fciences  had  their  origin 
in  neceflity,  obfervation,  or  experiments.  But  as  a great 
number  of  obfervations,  See.  only  tends  to  confirm  the 
fame  truth,  we  come  moredireCtly  to  the  purpofe,  by  col- 
lecting the  principles,  and  laws  refulting  therefrom,  by 
only  tracing  the  remarkable  occurrences,  which  have  led  to 
them.  This  mode  differs  widely,  from  that  of  afluming 
principles,  &c.  upon  conjecture,  and  founding  hypothe- 
sises upon  them  ; fo  that  although  the  healing  art  may  be 
only  experimental,  as  it  was  in  former  times  to  all  its 
members,  or  even  conjectural  to  the  lefs  informed  ; it  is 
a rational  fcience,  to  well  informed  phyficians  of  the  pre- 
fent  day.  The  bare  hiftorical  part,  comprehends  the  ex- 
perimental, but  the  phyfical  reafoning  on  the  principles, 
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and  laws,  are  colle&ed  from  this,  and  from  practice,  fo 
that  the  difference  between  empyricifm,  and  experimen- 
tal fcience,  is  by  this  means  illullrated,  and  their  different 
merits  and  ufes  explained  at  large,  in  a manner  compre- 
henfible  to  molt  perfons. 

It  appears  to  be  the  moft  ufeful,  and  comprchenfive 
manner,  to  begin  by  giving  a general  view  of  our  differ- 
ent fubjeCts  of  inveftigation,  upon  a fmall  fcale,  in  a con- 
nected manner,  and  from  that  to  proceed  to  the  particu- 
lars, in  the  amallytic  method — the  former  is  belt  adapted 
to  teaching,  and  this  to  improvement  ; thefe  two  ways 
of  purfuit  have  feldom  been  united  in  any  courfe  of 
inftruCtions.  The  hiltorical  introduction,  will  of  courfe 
be  fynthetical ; the  fcientific,  will  be  in  the  analytic  mode 
of  inquiry ; and  the  praCtice,  the  refult  of  all  the  parts, 
by  a diligent  collection  of  faithful  experiments,  and  rea- 
foning  upon  them. 
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1 The  Physical  Principles  of  Medical  Science  ; and  their 
application  to  Practice. 

HlSTORICAL,  and  Introductory  Preliminaries. — 
The  progrefs,  and  prefent  Hate  of  the  principles,  and  prac- 
tice of  the  art  of  healing,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and 
at  different  periods  of  time. — The  doCtrines  of  the  differ- 
ent feCts  in  medicine,  the  caufes,  and  confequences  of 
their  particular  tenets,  their  enthufiafms,  &c. — The  belt 
method  of  lludying,  of  obferving,  and  improving  medi- 
cine invedigated. 

II.  Phyfianthropy,  or  the  phyfical  nature  of  the  human 
body,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  affeCted  by  external 
agents. — The  properties,  principles,  and  laws  of  human 
life. — The  varieties  of  conftitutions,  and  temperaments. 
— The  caufes,  phenomena,  and  modus  agendi  of  morbid 
affections,  &c. — The  genera. — Species,  and  varieties  of 
difeafes,  &c. 

V 

III.  The  modern  improved  pra&ice,  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  healing  art,  by  means  of  regimen — 
medicinal — or  furgical  applications,  deduced  from  obfer- 
vation,  experience,  and  reafon. — The  genera  of  difeafes 
we  mean  to  arrange,  according  to  their  phyfical  natures, 
deduced  from  their  phenomena,  fymptoms  and  remedies, 
&c.  and  in  afcertaining  the  fpecies,  we  are  to  confider 
the  caufes,  natures,  and  treatment  appropriated  to  them. 
— The  varieties  are  learnt  from  the  appearances,  &c. — 
The  genera  and  fpecies,  and  their  proper  didinCtions, 
reparations,  &c.  is  the  mod  important  and  difficult  part 
of  our  divifion  ; ns  in  remittents,  intermittents,  and 
iluxes,  we  are  not  always  able  to  afcertain  them.  Thefe 
may  be  denominated  converging,  and  evanefcent,  and  we 
mull  depend  on  their  caufes,  and  their  various  appearances 
from  the  preceding,  and  prefent  Hate  of  the  patients. 


A STNOPSIS  of  the  Genera  and  Specie s,  of  the  prin- 
cipal Diseases  of  the  Human  Body. 


Genus  I. 


Accidental 


or 


Surgical 

Diseases. 


Species. 
Luxations 
Fr  adjures 
Caries 
Rickets 
Exoftofis 
Anchylofis 
Sphacelus 
White  Swellings 
Inflammations 
Phlegmonous 
Eryfipelatous 
Wounds 

Simple 

-Lacerated 


Ulcers 

-Simple 

■ Fiftulous 

Tumours 
Scrophula 
Scirrhus 
Cancers 
Hernia; 

Cataradl 
Stone 

Parturition 
Species. 
Symptomatic 
Intermittent 
Remittent 
Continued 
Synochus 
Typhus 
Pellilential 
Small-Pox 
Meafles 
Puerperal 
(.Hectic. 

Genus  III.  Species. 

fC  on  vul  lions 
Hyfteria 
Hypochondria 
Epilepfy 
Hooping  Cough 
Nervous  Afthma 
Tetanus,  &c. 
Hydrophobia 
Mania. 


Genus  II* 


Fevers , 
periodical 
and 
continued , < 
converging 
and 

evanescent 


Spasmodi- 
ac  < 
Diseases. 
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Paralytic 
affections ^ 
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Genus  IV.  Species. 

'Pally- 
Apoplexy 
Catalepfy 
Coma 
Syncope 
Dyfpepfia 
Hypochondria 
_Dropfies 

Genus  V.  Species. 

Cattarrh 
Coryza 
Diarrhea 

Morbid  j Cholera 
Dyfentery 
Hamoptyfis 
Mennorrhagia 
, Leucorrhea 
(.Gonnorrhea 

Genus  VI.  Species. 

f Pleurify — true  and 

Pains  Spurious 

of  the  Gout 

membra-  Rheumatifm — true 

nous  <>  . — — .and  Chronic 
parts , Cholic 

not  Head-ache 

suppura-  Tooth-ache 
ting.  [.Eye  Sc  Ear-ache. 

Genus  VII.  Species. 

Pthyfls,  See. 

Scurvy 
Jaundice 

< Scrophula  m 

Herpes 
Pfora 
Syphillis. 


Miscella- 
neous 
Diseases. 


Species, 
not  comprehended. 


Genus  VIII. 

Feminine 
affections 

Genus  IX.  Species. 

DisZscs  \ uot  comPrehended. 
/ otAL — 7 5 Species. 
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